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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO 

THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


I  HAVE  availed  myself  of  the  interval  since  the  last 
edition,  to  subject  this  book  to  a  minute  and  careful 
revision,  removing  such  inaccuracies  as  I  have  been  able 
myself  to  discover,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been 
brought  under  my  notice  by  reviewers  or  correspondents. 
I  must  especially  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  I 
have  derived  in  this  task  from  my  Grerman  translator. 
Dr.  H.  Jolowicz — now,  unhappily,  no  more — one  of  the 
most  conscientious  and  accurate  scholars  with  whom  I 
have  ever  been  in  communication.  In  the  controver¬ 
sial  part  of  the  first  chapter,  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  angry  discussion,  four  or  five  lines  which 
stood  in  the  former  editions  have  been  omitted,  and 
three  or  four  short  passages  have  been  inserted,  eluci¬ 
dating  or  supporting  positions  which  had  been  misun¬ 
derstood  or  contested. 

*  January  1877. 
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The  questions  with  which  an  historian  of  Morals  is 
chiefly  concerned  are  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  moral  standard  and  in  the  moral  type. 
By  the  first,  I  understand  the  degrees  in  which,  in 
different  ages,  recognised  virtues  have  been  enjoined 
and  practised.  By  the  second,  I  undei  stand  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  that  in  different  ages  has  been 
attached  to  different  virtues.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
Roman  of  the  age  of  Pliny,  an  Englishman  of  the  age 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  an  Englishman  of  our  own  day, 
would  all  agree  in  regarding  humanity  as  a  virtue,  and 
its  opposite  as  a  vice  ;  but  their  Jiidgments  of  the  acts 
which  are  compatible  with  a  humane  disposition  would 
be  widely  different.  A  humane  man  of  the  first  period 
might  derive  a  keen  enjoyment  from  those  gladiatorial 
games,  which  an  Englishman,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Tudors,  would  regard  as  atrociously  barbarous  ;  and 
this  last  would,  in  his  turn,  acquiesce  in  many  sports 
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which  would  now  be  emphatically  condemned.  And, 
in  addition  to  this  change  of  standard,  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  change  in  the  order  of  precedence  which  is 
given  to  virtues.  Patriotism,  chastity,  charity,  and 
humility  are  examples  of  virtues,  each  of  which  has  in 
some  ages  been  brought  forward  as  of  the  most 
supreme  and  transcendent  importance,  and  the  very 
basis  of  a  virtuous  character,  and  in  other  ages  been 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  reckoned  among  the 
minor  graces  of  a  noble  life.  The  heroic  virtues,  the 
amiable  virtues,  and  what  are  called  more  especially 
the  religious  virtues,  form  distinct  groups,  to  which,  in 
different  periods,  different  degrees  of  prominence  have 
been  assigned ;  and  the  nature,  causes,  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  these  changes  in  the  moral  type  are  among 
the  most  important  branches  of  history. 

^  In  estimating,  however,  the  moral  condition  of  an 
age,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  examine  the  ideal  of  moral¬ 
ists.  It  is  necessary  also  to  enquire  how  far  that  ideal 
lias  been  realised  among  the  people.  The  corruption 
of  a  nation  is  often  reflected  in  the  indulgent  and 
selfish  ethics  of  its  teachers ;  but  it  sometimes  pro¬ 
duces  a  reaction,  and  impels  the  moralist  to  an  ascetic¬ 
ism  which  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  society.  The  means  which  moral  teachers 
possess  of  acting  upon  their  fellows,  vary  greatly  in 
their  nature  and  efficacy,  and  the  age  of  the  highest 
moral  teaching  is  often  not  that  of  the  highest  general 
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level  of  practice.  Sometimes  we  find  a  kind  of  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  Wrtue,  eiliibiting  the  most  refined  excel¬ 
lence  in  their  teaching  and  in  their  actions,  but 
exercising  scarcely  any  appreciable  influence  upon  the 
mass  of  the  community.  Sometimes  we  find  moralists 
of  a  much  less  heroic  order,  whose  influence  has  per¬ 
meated  every  section  of  society.  In  addition,  therefore, 
to  the  type  and  standard  of  morals  inculcated  by  the 
teachers,  an  historian  must  investigate  the  realised 
morals  of  the  people. 

The  three  questions  I  have  now  briefly  indicated 
are  those  which  I  have  especially  regarded  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  moral  history  of  Europe  between  Augustus 
and  Charlemagne.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  enquiry,  I 
have  discussed  at  some  length  the  rival  theories  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  and  obligations  of  morals,  and  have 
also  endeavoured  to  show  what  virtues  are  especially 
appropriate  to  each  successive  stage  of  civilisation,  in 
order  that  we  may  aftei'wards  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  natural  evolution  has  been  affected  by  special 
agencies.  I  have  then  followed  the  moral  history  of 
the  Pagan  Empire,  reviewing  the  Stoical,  the  Eclectic, 
and  the  Egyptian  philosophies,  that  in  turn  flourished, 
showing  in  what  respects  they  were  the  products  or  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  general  condition  of  society,  tracing 
their  influence  in  many  departments  of  legislation  and 
literature,  and  investigating  the  causes  of  the  deep- 
seated  corruption  which  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
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emperors  and  philosophers.  The  triumph  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Europe  next  demands  our  atten¬ 
tion.  In  treating  this  subject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for 
the  most  part,  to  exclude  all  considerations  of  a  purely 
theological  or  controversial  character,  all  discussions 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  faith  in  Palestine,  and 
concerning  the  first  type  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  regard 
the  Church  simply  as  a  moral  agent,  exercising  its  in¬ 
fluence  in  Europe.  Confining  myself  within  these 
limits,  I  have  examined  the  manner  in  which  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  Pagan  Empire  impeded  or  assiste<l 
its  growth,  the  nature  of  the  opposition  it  had  to 
encounter,  the  transformations  it  underwent  under  the 
influence  of  prosperity,  of  the  ascetic  enthusiasm,  and 
of  the  barbarian  invasions,  and  the  many  ways  in 
which  it  determined  the  moral  condition  of  society. 
The  growing  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the 
history  of  charity,  the  formation  of  the  legends  of  the 
hagiology,  the  effects  of  asceticism  upon  civic  and 
domestic  virtues,  the  moral  influence  of  monasteries, 
the  ethics  of  the  intellect,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
decaying  Christian  Empire  and  of  the  barbarian  king¬ 
doms  that  replaced  it,  the  gradual  apotheosis  of  secular 
rank,  and  the  first  stages  of  that  military  Christianity 
which  attained  its  climax  at  the  Crusades,  have  been 
all  discussed  with  more  or  less  detail ;  and  I  have 
concluded  my  work  by  reviewing  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  position  of  women,  and  in 
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the  moral  questions  connected  with  the  relations  of 
the  sexes. 

In  investigating  these  numerous  subjects,  it  has 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  happened  that  my  path 
has  intersected  that  which  I  had  pursued  in  a  former 
work,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  I  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  repeat  facts  to  which  I  had  there  briefly 
referred.  I  have  thought  that  such  a  course  was 
preferable  to  presenting  the  subject  shorn  of  some 
material  incident,  or  to  falling  into  what  has  always 
the  appearance  of  an  un  pleasing  egotism,  by  appealing 
unnecessarily  to  my  own  writings.  Although  the 
history  of  the  period  I  have  traced  has  never,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  been  written  from  exactly  the  point  of 
view  which  I  have  adopted,  I  have,  of  course,  been  for 
the  most  part  moving  over  familiar  ground,  which 
has  been  often  and  ably  investigated ;  and  any  origin¬ 
ality  that  may  be  ibund  in  this  work  must  lie,  not  so 
much  in  the  facts  which  have  been  exhumed,  as  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  grouped,  and  in  the 
significance  that  has  been  ascribed  to  them.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  acknowledge  the  more  important  works 
from  which  I  have  derived  assistance ;  and  if  I  have 
not  always  done  so,  I  trust  the  reader  will  ascribe  it  to 
the  great  multitude  of  the  special  histories  relating 
to  the  subjects  I  have  treated,  to  my  unwillingness 
to  overload  my  pages  with  too  numerous  references,  and 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to  the  difficulty  that  all  who 
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have  been  much  occupied  with  a  single  department 
of  history  must  sometimes  have,  in  distinguishing 
the  ideas  which  have  sprung  from  their  own  reflec¬ 
tions,  from  those  which  have  been  derived  from 
books. 

There  is  one  writer,  however,  whom  I  must  especi¬ 
ally  mention,  for  his  name  occurs  continually  in  the 
following  Images,  and  his  memory  has  been  more  fre¬ 
quently,  and  in  these  latter  months  more  sadly,  present 
to  my  mind  than  any  other.  Brilliant  and  numerous 
as  are  the  works  of  the  late  Dean  Milmau,  it  was  those 
only  who  had  the  great  privilege  of  his  friendship,  who 
could  fully  realise  the  amazing  extent  and  variety  of 
his  knowledge  ;  the  calm,  luminous,  and  delicate  judg¬ 
ment  which  he  carried  into  so  many  spheres;  the 
inimitable  grace  and  tact  of  his  conversation,  corus¬ 
cating  with  the  happiest  anecdotes,  and  the  brightest 
and  yet  the  gentlest  hTimour;  and,  what  was  pex- 
haps  more  remarkable  than  any  single  faculty,  the 
admirable  harmony  and  symmetry  of  his  mind  and 
character,  so  free  from  all  the  disproportion,  and  ec¬ 
centricity,  and  exaggeration  that  sometimes  make 
even  genius  assume  the  form  of  a  splendid  disease. 
They  can  never  forget  those  yet  higher  attributes, 
which  rendered  him  so  unspeakably  reverend  to  aU 
who  knew  him  well — his  fervent  love  of  truth,  his  wide 
tolerance,  his  large,  geneious,  and  masculine  judg- 
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laents  of  men  and  things ;  his  almost  instinctive  per¬ 
ception  of  the  good  that  is  latent  in  each  opposing 
party,  his  disdain  for  the  noisy  triumphs  and  the 
fleeting  popularity  of  mere  sectarian  strife,  the  fond 
and  touching  affection  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
images  of  the  past,  combining,  even  in  extreme  old 
age,  with  the  keenest  and  most  hopeful  insight  into 
the  progressive  movements  of  his  time,  and  with  a  rare 
power  of  winning  the  confidence  and  reading  the 
thoughts  of  the  youngest  about  him.  That  such  a 
writer  should  have  devoted  himself  to  the  department 
of  history,  which  more  than  any  other  has  been  dis¬ 
torted  by  ignorance,  puerility,  and  dishonesty,  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  facts  in  English 
literature,  and  (though  sometimes  diverging  from  his 
views)  in  many  parts  of  the  following  work  I  have 
largely  availed  myself  of  his  researches. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  this  book  is 
likely  to  encounter  much,  and  probably  angry,  con¬ 
tradiction  from  different  quarters  and  on  different 
groimds.  It  is  strongly  opposed  to  a  school  of  moral 
philosophy  which  is  at  present  extremely  influential 
in  England ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  many  faults  that 
may  be  found  in  its  execution,  its  very  plan  must 
make  it  displeasing  to  many.  Its  subject  necessarily 
includes  questions  on  which  it  is  exceedingly  diflflcult 
for  an  English  writer  to  touch,  and  the  portion  of 
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history  with  which  it  is  concerned  has  been  obscareci 
by  no  common  measure  of  misrepresentation  and 
passion.  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  into  it  a  judi¬ 
cial  impartiality,  and  I  trust  that  the  attempt,  however 
imperfect,  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  my  readers. 


London  March :  1869. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  MORAiS. 

A  BRIEF  ENQUIRY  into  the  nature  and  foundations  of  morals 
appears  an  obvious,  and,  indeed,  almost  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  to  any 'examination  of  the  moral  progress  of 
Europe.  TJnfortimately,  however,  such  an  enquiry  is  beset 
with  serious  difficulties,  arising  in  part  from  the  extreme 
multiplicity  of  detail  which  systems  of  moral  philosophy 
present,  and  in  part  from  a  fundamental  antagonism  of 
principles,  dividing  them  into  two  opposing  groups.  The 
great  controversy,  springing  from  the  rival  claims  of  intui¬ 
tion  and  utility  to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  regulator  of 
moral  distinctions,  may  be  dimly  traced  in  the  division 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle;  it  appeared  more  clearly  in 
the  division  between  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans ;  but  it 
has  only  acquired  its  full  distinctness  of  definition,  and  the 
importance  of  the  questions  depending  on  it  has  only  been 
fully  appreciated,  in  modem  times,  under  the  influence  of 
such  writers  as  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  Butler  upon  the  one 
aide,  and  Hobbes,  Helv^tius,  and  Bentham  on  the  other. 
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Imiependently  of  the  broad  intellectual  difficulties  which 
must  be  encountered  in  treating  this  question,  there  is  & 
difficulty  of  a  peraonal  kind,  which  it  may  be  advisable 
at  once  to  meet.  There  is  a  disposition  in  some  momlists 
to  resent,  as  an  imputation  against  them  own  chai-acters, 
any  charge  of  immoral  consequences  that  may  be  brought 
against  the  principles  they  advocate.  Now  it  is  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  this  controversy  that  every  moralist  is  compelled, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  bring  such  chai-ges  against 
the  opinions  of  his  opponents.  The  business  of  a  moral 
philosophy  is  to  account  for  and  to  justify  our  moml  senti¬ 
ments,  or  in  other  words,  to  show  how  we  come  to  have  our 
notions  of  duty,  and  to  supply  us  with  a  reason  for  acting 
upon  them.  If  it  does  this  adequately,  it  is  impregnable, 
and  therefore  a  moralist  who  repudiates  one  system  is  called 
u])on  to  show  that,  according  to  its  principles,  the  notion 
of  duty,  or  the  motives  for  performing  it,  could  never  have 
been  generated.  The  Utilitarian  accuses  his  opponent  of 
basing  the  entire  system  of  morals  on  a  faculty  that  has  no 
existence,  of  adopting  a  principle  that  would  make  moml 
duty  vary  with  the  latitude  and  the  epoch,  of  resoh-ing  all 
ethics  into  an  idle  sentiment.  The  intuitive  moiulist,  for 
reasons  I  shall  hereafter  explain,  believes  that  the  UtiliUiiian 
theoiy  is  profoundly  immoral.  But  to  suppose  that  either 
of  th<se  charges  extends  to  the  character  of  the  moralist  is 
altogether  to  misconceive  the  i)Ositiou  which  moral  thcoriee 
actually  hold  in  life.  Our  moral  sentiments  do  not  flow 
from,  but  long  pj-ecede  our  ethical  systems;  and  it  is  usually 
only  after  our  characters  have  been  fully  formed  that  we 
)>egin  to  reason  about  them.  It  is  both  possible  and  verj 
common  for  the  reasoning  to  be  very  defective,  without 
any  corresponding  imperfection  in  the  disjxjsition  of  the  man. 

The  two  rival  theories  of  morals  are  known  by  many 
names,  and  are  suV>divided  into  many  grou|>s.  One  of  them 
is  generally  deReri>>ed  a,s  the  stoical,  the  intuitive,  the  inde- 
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pendent  or  tiie  sentimental  ;  the  other  as  the  epicurean,  the 
inductive,  the  utilitarian,  or  the  selfish.  The  moralists  of 
the  former  school,  to  state  their  opinions  in  the  broadest 
form,  believe  that  we  have  a  natural  power  of  perceiving 
that  some  qualities,  such  as  benevolence,  chastity,  or 
veracity,  are  better  than  others,  and  that  we  ought  to  culti¬ 
vate  them,  and  to  repress  their-  opposites.  In  other  words, 
they  contend,  that  by  the  coirstitution  of  our  nature,  the 
notion  of  right  carries  with  it  a  feeling  of  obligation ;  that 
to  say  a  course  of  conduct  is  our  duty,  is  in  itself,  and  apar-t 
from  all  conseqrrences,  an  intelligible  and  sufficient  reason 
for  practising  it ;  and  that  we  derive  the  first  principles  of 
OUT  drrties  from  intirition.  The  moralist  of  the  opposite 
school  denies  that  we  have  any  such  natural  perception. 
He  maintaiiis  that  we  have  by  nature  absolutely  no  know- 
Udge  of  merit  and  demerit,  of  the  comparative  excellence  of 
our  feelings  and  actions,  and  that  we  derive  these  notions 
solely  from  an  obser  vation  of  the  course  of  life  which  is 
corrducive  to  human  happirress.  That  which  makes  actions 
good  is,  that  they  increase  the  happiness  or  diminish  the 
pains  of  mankirrd.  That  which  constitutes  their  demerit  is 
their  opposite  tendency.  To  procure  ‘the  gr-eatest  happi¬ 
ness  for  the  gr-eatest  nirmlrer,’  is  therefore  the  highest  aim  of 
the  moralist,  the  supreme  type  and  expression  of  virtue. 

It  is  manifest,  however-,  that  this  last  school,  if  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  no  fur  ther  than  I  have  stated,  woirld  have  failed  to 
accomplish  the  task  which  every  moralist  must  undertake. 
It  is  easy  to  luidci-stand  that  experience  may  show  that 
certaiir  actions  are  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  tha‘'  these  actions  may  in  conscqrterrce  be  regarded  as 
sitpremely  excellent,  lire  qirestion  still  remains,  why  we 
are  bound  to  perfor-m  them.  If  men,  who  believe  that 
vir-tuous  actions  arc  those  which  experience  shows  to  be 
useful  to  society,  believe  also  that  they  are  under  a  natural 
obligation  to  seek  the  happiness  of  others,  rather  than  their 
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own,  -when  the  two  interests  conflict,  they  have  certainly  m- 
claim  to  the  title  of  inductive  moral  istB.  They  r«.-cognise  a 
moral  faculty,  or  natural  sense  of  moral  obligation  or  duty 
as  truly  as  Butler  or  as  Cudworth.  A.nd,  indeed,  a  position 
very  similar  to  this  has  been  adopted  by  several  intuitive 
moi-alists.  Thus  Hutcheson,  who  is  the  very  founder  in 
modem  times  of  the  doctrine  of  •'  a  moral  sense,’  and  who 
has  defended  the  disinterested  character  of  virtue  more 
poweidully  than  perhaps  any  other  moralist,  resolved  all 
virtue  into  benevolence,  or  the  pursuit  of  the  happiness  of 
others ;  but  he  maintained  that  the  excellence  and  obliga¬ 
tion  of  benevolence  aa-e  revealed  to  us  by  a  ‘  moral  sense.' 
Hume,  in  like  manner,  pronounced  utility  to  be  the  criterion 
and  essential  element  of  all  virtue,  and  is  so  far  imdoubtedly 
a  Utilitarian ;  but  he  asserted  also  that  our  pursuit  of  vii-tue 
is  unselfish,  and  that  it  springs  from  a  natural  feeling  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation  distinct  from  reason,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  peculiar  sense,  or  taste,  which  lises  up  withm  us 
at  the  contemplation  of  virtue  or  of  vice.'  A  similar 
doctrine  has  more  recently  been  advocated  by  Mackintosh. 


*  The  opinions  of  Hnme  on 
moral  questions  are  grossly  mis¬ 
represented  by  many  writers,  who 
persist  in  describing  them  as  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  with  those  of 
Bentham.  How  far  Hume  was 
from  denying  the  existence  of  a 
moral  sense,  the  following  passage 
will  show; — *  The  final  sentence,  it 
is  probable,  which  pronounces 
characters  and  actions  amiable  or 
odious,  praiseworthy  or  blame- 
able  .  .  .  depends  on  some  internal 
sense  or  feeling  which  nature  has 
made  universal  in  the  whole 
species.’  —  Enquiry  Concerning 
Morals,  §  1.  ‘The  hypothasis  we 
embrace  .  .  .  defines  virtue  to  be 
whatever  mental  action  or  quality 
dves  to  the  spectator  the  pleasing 


sentiment  of  approbation.’ — Ibid. 
Appeuil  I.  ‘  The  crime  or  immo¬ 
rality  is  no  particular  fact  or  rela¬ 
tion  which  can  be  the  object  of  the 
understanding,  but  arises  entirely 
from  the  sentiment  of  disapproba¬ 
tion,  which,  by  the  structure  of 
human  nature,  we  unavoidably  feel 
on  the  apprehension  of  barbarity  or 
treachery.’  —  Ibid.  ‘  Reason  in¬ 
structs  us  in  the  several  tendencies 
of  actions,  and  humanity  makes  a 
distinction  in  favour  of  those  which 
are  useful  and  beneficial.’ — Ibid. 
‘  As  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desir¬ 
able  on  its  own  account  without 
fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  satisfaction  it  conveys,  it 
is  requisite  that  there  should  be 
some  sentiment  which  it  touches. 
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It  IB  supposed  by  many  that  it  is  a  complete  description  of 
the  Utilitarian  system  of  morals,  that  it  judges  all  actions 
and  dispositions  by  their  consequences,  pronouncing  them 
moral  in  proportion  to  their  tendency  to  promote,  immoral 
in  proportion  to  their  tendency  to  diminish,  the  happiness 
of  man.  But  such  a  summary  is  clearly  inadequate,  for  it 
deals  only  with  one  of  the  two  questions  which  every  moralist 
must  answer.  A  theory  of  morals  must  explain  not  only 
what  constitutes  a  duty,  but  also  how  we  obtain  the  notion 
of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  duty.  It  must  tell  us  not 
merely  what  is  the  course  of  conduct  we  ought  to  pursue, 
but  also  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  ‘  ought,’  and  from 
what  source  we  derive  the  idea  it  expresses. 

Those  who  have  undeiiaken  to  prove  that  all  our  mo¬ 
rality  is  a  product  of  expei’ience,  have  not  shrunk  from  this 
task,  and  have  boldly  entered  upon  the  one  path  that  was 
open  to  them.  The  notion  of  there  being  any  such  feeling  as 
an  original  sense  of  obligation  distinct  from  the  anticipation 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  they  treat  as  a  mere  illusion  of  the  ima¬ 
gination.  All  that  is  meant  by  saying  we  ought  to  do  an 
action  is,  that  if  we  do  not  do  it,  we  shall  suffer.  A  desire 
to  obtain  happiness  and  to  avoid  pain  is  tlie  only  possible 
motive  to  action.  The  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  we 
should  perform  virtuous  actions,  or  in  other  words,  seek  the 
good  of  others,  is  that  on  the  whole  such  a  course  will  bring 
us  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness. 

We  have  here  then  a  general  statement  of  the  doctrine 
which  bases  morals  upon  experience.  If  we  ask  what  consti¬ 
tutes  virtuous,  and  what  vicious  actions,  we  are  told  that  the 
first  are  those  which  increase  the  happiness  or  diminish  the 

some  internal  taste  or  feeling,  or  was  most  indebted  were  Hutcheson 
whiitever  you  please  to  call  it,  and  Butler.  In  some  interesting 
which  distinguishes  moral  good  letters  to  the  former  (Burton’s 
and  evil,  and  which  embraces  the  Xi/i  oj  Huvie,  vol.  i.),  he  discusses 
one  and  rejects  the  other.’ — Ibid,  the  points  on  which  he  differed 
The  two  wrirers  to  whom  Hume  from  them. 
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painfi  of  mankind;  and  the  second  are  those  which  nave 
the  opposite  effect.  If  we  ask  what  is  the  motive  to  vii-tue, 
we  are  told  that  it  is  an  enlightened  self-interest.  The  words 
happiness,  utility,  and  interest  include,  however,  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  enjoyment,  and  have  given  rise  to  many 
different  modifications  of  the  theory. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  and  most  repulsive  form  of  thh- 
theory  is  that  which  was  propounded  by  Mandeville,  in  his 
‘  Enquiry  into  the  Oiigin  of  Moral  Virtue.’  ‘  According  tc 
this  writer,  virtue  sprang  in  the  fii-st  instance  from  the 
cunning  of  rulers.  These,  in  order  to  govern  men,  found  it 
necessary  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  a  noble  thmg  to 
restrain,  instead  of  indulging  their  passions,  and  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  good  of  the  community.  The 
manner  in  which  they  attained  this  end  was  by  acting  upon 
the  feeling  of  vanity.  They  perauaded  men  that  human 
nature  was  something  nobler  than  the  nature  of  animals,  and 
that  devotion  to  the  community  rendered  a  man  pre-emi¬ 
nently  great.  By  statues,  and  titles,  and  honoui-s ;  ^  by  con- 
tinuallv  extolling  such  men  as  Regulus  or  Decius;  by 
representing  those  who  were  addicted  to  useless  enjoyments 
as  a  low  and  despicable  class,  they  at  la.st  so  inflamed  the 
vanity  of  men  as  to  kmdle  an  intense  emulation,  and  insjiiit 


*  ‘The  chief  thing  therefore 
which  lawgivers  and  other  wise 
men  that  have  laboured  ,for  the 
establishment  of  society  have  en¬ 
deavoured,  has  been  to  make  the 
people  they  were  to  govern  believe 
that  it  was  more  beneficial  for 
everylxidy  to  conquer  than  to  in¬ 
dulge  his  appetites,  and  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  mind  the  public  than  what 
seemed  hi.s  private  interest  .  .  . 
observing  that  none  were  either  so 
savage  a.s  not  to  be  charmefl  with 
praise,  or  .so  despicable  as  patiently 
■M  bear  contempt,  they  justly  con¬ 


cluded  that  flattery  must  be  the 
most  powerful  argument  that  could 
be  used  to  human  creatures. 
Making  use  of  this  bewitching 
engine,  they  extollerl  the  excellency 
of  our  nature  alwve  other  animals 
.  .  .  by  the  help  of  which  wi 
were  capable  of  performing  the 
most  noble  achievements.  Having, 
by  this  artful  flattery,  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  hearts  of  men. 
they  began  to  instruct  them  in  the 
notions  of  honour  and  shame,  &c.’ 
— Enquiry  into  tlte  Origin  of  Moral 
Virttce. 
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the  most  heroic  actioiis.  And  soon  new  inhuences  came  into 
play.  Men  who  began  by  restraining  their  passions,  in 
order  to  acquii-e  the  pleasure  of  the  esteem  of  others,  found 
that  this  i-estraint  saved  them  from  many  painful  conse¬ 
quences  that  would  have  naturally  ensued  from  over-indul¬ 
gence,  and  this  discovery  became  a  new  motive  to  virtue. 
Each  member  of  the  community  moreover  found  that  he  him¬ 
self  derived  benefit  from  the  self-sacrifice  of  others,  and  also 
that  when  he  was  seeking  his  own  interest,  without  legai-d  to 
others,  no  peisons  stood  so  much  in  his  way  as  those  who 
were  similarly  employed,  and  he  had  thus  a  double  reason 
for  diffusing  abroad  the  notion  of  the  excellence  of  self-saciitice. 
The  result  of  all  this  was  that  men  agieed  to  stigmatise 
under  the  term  ‘vice  ’  whatever  was  injurious,  and  to  eulogise 
as  ‘  virtue  ’  whatever  was  beneficial  to  society. 

The  ojiinions  of  Mandeville  attracted,  when  they  were 
published,  an  attention  greatly  beyond  their  intrinsic  merit, 
but  they  are  now  sinking  rapidly  into  deserved  oblivion.  Tlie 
author,  in  a  poem  called  the  ‘Fable  of  the  Bees,’ and  in  com¬ 
ments  attached  to  it,  himself  advocated  a  thesis  altogether 
inconsistent  with  that  1  have  described,  maintaining  that 
‘  i>iivate  vices  were  public  benefits,’  and  endeavouring,  in  a 
long  series  of  very  feeble  and  sometimes  very  grotesque  ar¬ 
guments,  to  prove  that  vice  was  in  the  highest  degree  benefi¬ 
cial  to  mankind.  A  far  greater  writer  had  however  already 
framed  a  scheme  of  morals  which,  if  somewhat  less  repulsive, 
was  in  no  degree  less  selfish  than  that  of  Mandeville ;  and 
the  opinions  of  Hobbes  concerning  the  essence  and  origin  of 
vii-tue,  have,  with  no  very  great  variations,  been  adopted  by 
what  may  be  termed  the  nairower  school  of  Utilitarians. 

According  to  these  writers  we  are  governed  exclusively 
by  our  own  interest.'  Pleasure,  they  assiu-e  us.  is  the  only 

'  ‘I  cuDceive  that  when  a  man  else  but  conaider  whether  it  be 
ieliberute*  whether  he  shall  do  a  better  for  hiineelf  tiO  do  it  or  not  to 
thing  or  not  do  it,  ha  doee  nothing  do  it.’ — Robbee  On  lAb&rti/  and 
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good,*  and  moral  good  and  moral  evU  mean  nothing  more 
than  our  volvmtary  conformity  to  a  law  that  will  bring  it  to 

UB.**  To  love  good  simply  as  good,  is  impossible.^  When  we 

speak  of  the  goodness  of  God,  we  mean  only  His  goodness  to 


Necessity.  ‘Good  and  evil  are 
names  that  signify  our  appetites 
and  aversionB.* — Ibid.  Leviathan^ 
part  i.  ch.  xv.  ‘  Obligation  is  the 
necessity  of  doing  or  omitting  any 
action  in  order  to  be  happy.’— G^s 
dissertation  prefixed  to  King’s  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Evil,  p.  36.  ‘  The  only  reason 
or  motive  by  which  individuals  can 
possibly  bo  induced  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  must  be  the  feeling  im¬ 
mediate  or  the  prospect  of  future 
private  happiness.’ — Brown  On  the 
Characteristics,  p.  159.  ‘En  tout 
temps,  en  tout  lieu,  tant  en  matifere 
de  morale  qu’en  matiire  d’espnt, 
c’est  I’int^rfet  personnel  qui  dicw  le 
iugement  des  particuliers,  et  lin- 
UrAt  gAn&ral  qui  dicte  celui  des 
nations.  .  .  .  Tout  homme  ne  prend 
dans  ses  jugements  conseil  que  de 
son  intArAt’-HelvAtius  De  V  Esprit 
discours  ii.  'Nature  has  placed 
mankind  under  the  governance  of 
two  sovereign  masters,  pain  and 
pleasure.  It  is  for  them  alone  to 
point  out  what  we  ought  to  d(^  as 
well  as  to  determine  what  we  shall 
do.  .  .  .  The  principle^  of  utility 

recognises  this  subjection,  ai^  m- 
Bumes  it  for  the  foundation  of  that 
system,  the  object  of  which  is  m 
rear  the  fabric  of  felicity  by  the 

hands  of  reason  and  of  law.  Systems 
which  attempt  to  question  it,  deal 
in  sounds  instead  of  sense,  in  caprice 
instead  of  reason,  in  darkness  in¬ 
stead  of  light.’— Bentham’s  Prinn- 
ples  of  Morals  and  Legudatwn.  ch.  i. 
>  By  the  principle  of  utility  is  meant 
that  principle  which  approves  or 
disapproves  of  every  action  what¬ 
soever,  according  to  the  tendency 


which  it  appears  to  have  to  augment 
or  diminish  the  happiness  of  the 
party  whose  interest  is  in  question.’ 

_ Ibid.  ‘  J e  regarde  I’amour  AclairA 

de  nous-mfemes  comme  le  principe 
de  tout  sacrifice  moral.’ — D’Alem¬ 
bert  quoted  by  D.  Stewart,  Active 
and  Moral  Powers,  voL  i.  p.  220. 

'  ‘  Pleasure  is  in  itself  a  goc^ ; 
nay,  even  setting  aside  immimity 
from  pain,  the  only  good ;  pain  is 
in  itself  an  evil,  and,  indeed,  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  only  evil,  or  else 
the  words  good  and  evil  have  no 
meaning.’ — Bentham’s  Principles 
of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  x. 

*  ‘  Good  and  evil  are  nothing 
but  pleasure  and  pain,  or  that  which 
occasions  or  procures  pleasure  or 
pain  to  us.  Moral  good  and  evil 
then  is  only  the  conformity  or  dis- 
aoTcoment  of  our  voluntary  actions 
to  some  law  whereby  good  or  evil 
is  drawn  on  us  by  the  will  and 
power  of  the  law  maker,  which 
good  and  evil,  pleasure  or  pain,  at¬ 
tending  our  observance  or  breach 
of  the  law  by  the  decree  of  the  law 
maker,  is  that  we  call  reward  or  pun¬ 
ishment.’— Locke’s  Essay,  book  ii. 
ch.  xxviii.  ‘  Take  away  pleasures 
and  pains,  not  only  happin^s,  but 
justice,  and  duty,  and  obligation, 
and  virtue,  all  of  which  have  been 
so  elaborately  held  up  to  view  as 
independent  of  them,  are  so  many 
emptysounds.’ — Bentham’s  Springs 
of  Action,  ch.  i.  §  15. 

•  ‘  H  lui  est  aussi  impossible 
Taimer  le  bien  pour  le  bien,  que 
d’aimer  le  mal  pour  le  mal.  — 
HelvAtins  De  VEsprit,  disc.  iL 
ch.  V. 
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118,  ‘  Reverence  is  nothing  more  than  our  conviction,  that  one 
who  has  power  to  do  us  both  good  and  barm,  will  only  do  us 
good.®  The  pleasures  of  piety  arise  from  the  belief  that  we  are 
about  to  receive  pleasure,  and  the  pains  of  piety  from  the  belief 
that  we  are  about  to  suffer  pain  from  the  Deity.®  Our  very 
affections,  according  to  some  of  these  writers,  are  all  forms  of 
self-love.  Thus  charity  springs  partly  from  our  desire  to  obtain 
the  esteem  of  others,  partly  from  the  expectation  that  the 
favours  we  have  bestowed  will  be  reciprocated,  and  partly,  too, 
from  the  gratification  of  the  sense  of  power,  by  the  proof  tiiafc 
we  can  satisfy  not  only  our  own  desii'es  but  also  the  desires  of 
others.'*  Pity  is  an  emotion  arising  from  a  vivid  realisation  of 
sorrow  that  may  befall  ourselves,  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the 
soiTOWs  of  othei-s.  We  pity  especially  those  who  have  not 


'  ‘  Even  the  goodness  which  we 
apprehend  in  God  Almighty,  is  his 
goodness  to  us.’ — Hobbes  On  Hu¬ 
man  Nature,  ch.  vii.  §  3.  So  Water- 
laud,  ‘  To  love  God  is  in  effect  the 
same  thing  as  to  love  happiness, 
eternal  happiness ;  and  the  love  of 
happiness  is  still  the  love  of  our¬ 
selves.’ —  Third  Sermon  on  Self-love. 

*  ‘  Eeverence  is  the  conception 
wo  have  concerning  another,  that 
he  hath  the  power  to  do  unto  us 
both  good  and  hurt,  but  not  the  will 
to  do  us  hurt.’ — Hobbes  On  Human 
Nature,  ch.  viii.  §  7. 

•  ‘  The  pleasures  of  piety  are 
the  pleasures  tliat  accompany  the 
belief  of  a  man’s  being  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition,  or  in  possession  of  the  good¬ 
will  or  favour  of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
and  as  a  fruit  of  it.  of  his  being  iu 
the  way  of  enjoying  pleasures  to  be 
received  by  God’s  special  appoint¬ 
ment  either  in  this  life  or  in  a  life 
to  come.’ — Bentham’s  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  v.  ‘  The 
pains  of  piety  are  the  pains  that 
accompany  the  belief  of  a  man  s 


being  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  to  certain  pains  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  by  His  especial  appointment, 
either  in  this  life  or  in  a  life  to 
come.  These  may  be  also  called 
the  pains  of  religion.' — Ibid. 

*  ‘  There  can  be  no  greater  argu¬ 
ment  to  a  man  of  his  own  power, 
than  to  And  himself  able  not  only 
to  accomplish  his  own  desires,  but 
also  to  assist  other  men  in  theirs  ; 
and  this  is  that  conception  wherein 
consisteth  charity.’ — Hobbes  On 
Hum.  Nat.  ch.  ix.  §  17.  ‘Ho  man 
giveth  but  with  intention  of  good 
to  himself,  because  gift  is  voluntary, 
and  of  all  voluntary  acts,  the  object 
to  every  man  is  his  own  good.’ — 
Hobbes’  Leviathan,  part  i.  ch.  xv. 
‘  Dream  not  that  men  will  move 
their  little  finger  to  serve  you. 
unless  their  advantage  in  so  doing 
be  obvious  to  them.  Men  never 
did  so,  and  never  will  while  buman 
nature  is  made  of  its  present  mate¬ 
rials.’— ‘Bentham’s  Deontology,  vol 
ii.  p.  1 33. 
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dpservpfl  calamity,  because  we  consider  ourselves  to  belong  to 
that  category  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  suflFering  against  which  no 
forethought  could  provide,  reminds  us  most  forcibly  of  what 
may  happen  to  ourselves.’  Friendship  is  the  sense  of  the 
need  of  the  person  befriended.* * 

From  such  a  conception  of  human  nature  it  is  easy  to 
divine  what  system  of  morals  must  flow.  No  character, 
feeling,  or  action  is  naturally  better  than  others,  and  as  long 
as  men  are  in  a  savage  condition,  morality  has  no  existence. 
Fortunately,  however,  we  are  all  dependent  for  many  of  our 
pleasures  upon  others.  Co-operation  and  organisation  ai-e 
essential  to  our  happineas,  and  these  are  impoasible  without 


'  •  Pity  is  imagination  or  fiction 
of  future  calamity  to  ourselres,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  sense  of  another 
man’s  calamity.  But  when  it  light- 
eth  on  such  as  we  think  have  not 
deserved  the  same,  the  compassion 
is  greater,  because  there  then  ap- 
peareth  more  probability  that  the 
same  may  happen  to  us ;  for  the 
evil  tliat  happeneth  to  an  innocent 
man  may  happen  to  every  man.’ — 
Hobbes  On  Hum.  Nat.  ch.  ix.  §  10. 
‘  IjH  piti6  est  sonvent  un  sentiment 
de  nos  propres  mans  dans  les  m.ans 
d’autrui.  C’est  une  habile  pr^voy- 
ance  des  malheurs  ou  nous  pouvons 
tomber.  Nous  donnons  des  secours 
aux  antres  pour  les  engager  a  none 
en  donner  en  de  sornblables  occa¬ 
sions,  et  ces  services  que  nous,  lenr 
rendons  sont,  a  proprement  parler. 
des  biens  que  nous  nous  frisons 
a  nons-mSmes  par  avance.’ — La 
Ilochcfoucauld,il/<ixtwcs. 264.  But¬ 
ler  has  remarked  that  if  Hobbes' 
account  wore  true,  the  most  fearful 
would  be  the  most  compassionate 
nature:  but  this  is  {jerhaps  not 
quite  just,  for  Hobbes’  notion  of 
pity  implies  the  union  of  two  not 
al>8olutc!y  identic.al.  though  nearly 
allied,  intlnencfa.timiditv  and  ima¬ 


gination.  The  theory  of  Adam 
Smith,  though  closely  connected 
with,  differs  totally  in  consequences 
from  that  of  Hobbes  on  this  point. 
He  says,  ‘'WHien  I  condole  with  you 
for  the  loss  of  your  son,  in  order  to 
enter  into  your  grief,  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  what  I,  a  person  of  such  a 
character  and  profession,  should 
suffer  if  I  had  a  son,  and  if  that  son 
should  die  —  I  consider  what  I 
should  suffer  if  I  was  really  you. 
I  not  only  change  circumstances 
with  you,  but  I  change  persons  and 
characters.  lUy  grief,  therefore,  is 
entirely  upon  your  account.  .  .  . 
A  man  may  sympathise  with  a 
woman  in  child-bed,  though  it  is 
impossible  he  should  conceive  him- 
.self  .suffering  her  pains  in  his  own 
proper  person  and  character.’ — 
Moral  Smtiment*,  part  vii.  ch.  i. 
§  3. 

*  ‘  deque  les  hommesont  nomm^ 
amitie  n’est  qu’une  soci^ti,  qu’un 
management  r^proqne  d’intirAt.* 
et  qu’un  ^change  do  bons  offices. 
Ce  n’est  enfln  qu’un  commerce  oil 
I’amour-propre  se  propose  toujours 
qnelque  chose  a  gagner.’ —  Ija 
Rochefoucauld,  Mar.  83.  See  thi“ 
ideadeveloped  at  largein  HelvAtius. 
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some  I'estraint  being  placed  upon  our  apj^etites.  Laws  aie 
enacted  to  secure  this  restraint,  and  being  sustained  by 
rewards  and  punishments,  they  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
indi^ddual  to  legaid  that  of  the  community.  According  to 
Hobbes,  the  disposition  of  man  is  so  anarchical,  and  the 
impoiiance  of  lestraining  it  so  transcendent,  that  absolute 
go^  ernment  alone  is  good ;  the  commands  of  the  sovereign 
ai-e  supreme,  and  must  therefore  constitute  the  law  of  morals. 
The  other  moralists  of  the  school,  though  repudiating  this 
notion,  have  given  a  very  gieat  and  distinguished  place  to 
legislation  in  their  schemes  of  ethics ;  for  all  our  conduct 
being  determined  by  our  interests,  viilue  being  simply  the 
confoimity  of  our  own  intei-ests  with  those  of  the  community, 
and  a  judicious  legislation  being  the  chief  way  of  securing 
this  conformity,  the  functions  of  the  moraEst  and  of  the 
legislator  are  almost  identical.*  But  in  addition  to  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  the  penal  code,  those  arising 
from  public  opinion — fame  or  infamy,  the  friendship  or  hos¬ 
tility  of  those  about  us — are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  viidue. 
dire  educating  influence  of  laws,  and  the  growing  perception 
of  the  identity  of  inter-ests  of  the  diSei^nt  members  of  the 
community,  ertrate  a  public  opinion  favomable  to  all  the 
qualities  which  are  ‘  the  means  of  peaceable,  sociable,  and 
comforlable  living.’  ^  Such  are  justice,  gratitude,  modesty. 


'  ‘  La  bcience  de  la  morale  n'est 
autre  chose  que  la  science  m^me 
de  la  legislation.’ — Helvetius  De 
CEeprit,  ii.  17. 

’  This  doctrine  is  expounded  at 
length  in  all  the  moral  works  of 
Hobbes  and  his  school.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  ia  a  fair  specimen 
of  their  meaning : — ‘  Moral  philo¬ 
sophy  ia  nothing  else  but  the 
science  of  what  is  good  and  evil  in 
the  conversation  and  society  of 
mariltiiid.  Good  and  evil  are  names 
‘hat  sigiiiiy  our  appetites  and  aver¬ 


sions,  which  in  different  tempers, 
customs,  and  doctrines  of  men  are 
different  .  .  .  from  whence  arise 
disputes,  controversies,  and  at  last 
war.  And  therefore,  so  long  as 
man  is  in  thi.s  condition  of  mere 
nature  (which  is  a  condition  of 
war),  his  private  appetite  is  the 
mea.snre  of  good  and  evil.  And 
consequently  all  men  agree  in  this, 
that  peace  is  good,  and  therefore  also 
that  the  ways  or  means  of  peace, 
(which,  as  I  have  showed  before) 
are  justice,  gratitude,  modesty, 
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equity,  and  mercy  j  and  Buch,  too,  are  punty  and  chastity 
which,  considered  in  themselves  alone,  are  in  no  degree  more 
excellent  than  the  coarsest  and  moat  indiscriminate  Inst,  but 
wliich  can  he  shown  to  be  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
society,  and  become  in  consequence  virtues.'  This  education 
of  public  opinion  grows  continually  stronger  with  civilisation, 
and  gradually  moulds  the  character's  of  men,  making  them 
more  and  more  disinterested,  heroic,  and  unselfish.  A  dis¬ 
interested,  unselfish,  and  heroic  man,  it  is  explained,  is  one 
who  is  strictly  engi'ossed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  pleasure, 
but  who  pursues  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  in  its 
gratification  the  happiness  of  others.^ 

It  is  a  vei’y  old  assei-tion,  that  a  man  who  pnidently 
sought  his  own  interest  would  live  a  life  of  perfect  virtue. 
Tliis  opinion  is  adopted  by  most  of  those  Utilitarians  who 
are  least  inclined  to  lay  great  stress  upon  religious  motives ; 
and  as  they  maintain  that  every  man  necessarily  pui-sues 
exclusively  his  own  happiness,  we  return  by  anotlier  patli  to 
the  old  Platonic  docti’ine,  that  all  vice  is  ignorance.  Virtue 
is  a  judicious,  and  mce  an  injudicious,  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
Virtue  is  a  branch  of  prudence,  'rice  is  nothing  more  than 


equity,  mercy,  and  the  rest  of  the 
laws  of  nature  are  good  .  .  .  and 
their  contrary  vices  evil.’ — Hobbes’ 
L'.vialhan,  part  i.  ch.  xy.  See, 
too,  a  strilang  passage  in  Ben- 
tham’s  Deontology,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 

'  As  an  ingenious  writer  in  the 
Saturday  Review  (Aug.  10,  1867) 
expresses  it :  ‘  Chastity  is  merely 
a  social  law  created  to  encourage 
the  alliances  that  most  promote  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  race,  and 
to  maintain  woman  in  a  social 
position  which  it  is  thought  advis¬ 
able  she  should  hold.’  See,  too, 
on  this  view,  Hume’s  Inquiry  eon- 
eeming  Morals,  §  4,  ni-d  also  note 
X. :  *  To  what  ot  her  purpose  do  all 


the  ideas  of  chastity  and  modesty 
serve  ?  Nisi  utile  est  quod  facimus, 
fmstra  est  gloria.’ 

*  ‘  All  pleasure  is  necessarily 
self-regarding,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  have  any  feelings  out  of  our 
own  mind.  But  there  are  modes  of 
delight  that  bring  also  satisfaction 
to  others,  from  the  round  that  they 
take  in  their  course.  Such  are  the 
pleasures  of  benevolence.  Others 
imply  no  participation  by  any 
second  party,  as,  for  example,  eat¬ 
ing,  drinking,  bodily  warmth,  pro¬ 
perty,  and  power;  while  a  third 
class  are  fed  by  the  p.ains  and  pri¬ 
vations  of  fellow-beings,  as  the  de¬ 
lights  of  sport  and  tyranny.  The 
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imprudence  or  miscalculation.*  He  who  seeks  to  improve 
the  moral  condition  of  mankind  has  two,  and  only  two, 
ways  of  accomplishing  his  end.  The  first  is,  to  make  it 
more  and  more  the  interest  of  each  to  conform  to  that  of 
the  others  ;  the  second  is,  to  dispel  the  ignorance  wliich 
prevents  men  from  seeing  their  true  interest.**  If  chastity 
or  truth,  or  any  other  of  what  we  regard  as  virtues,  could  be 
shown  to  produce  on  the  whole  more  pain  than  they  destroy, 
or  to  deprive  men  of  more  pleasure  than  they  afford,  they 
would  not  be  virtues,  but  vices.  ^  If  it  could  be  shown  that 


oonclomnatory  phrase,  selfishness, 
applies  with  especial  emphasis  to 
the  last-mentioned  class,  and,  in  a 
qmilified  degree,  to  the  second 
group ;  while  such  terms  as  un¬ 
selfishness,  disinterestedness,  self- 
devotion,  are  applied  to  the  vica¬ 
rious  position  wherein  we  seek  our 
own  satisfaction  in  that  of  others.’ 
— Bain  On  the  Emotions  and  WiU, 
p.  113. 

'  ‘  Vice  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
miscalculation  of  chances,  a  mis¬ 
take  in  estimating  the  value  of 
pleasures  and  pain-s.  It  is  false 
moral  arithmetic.’  —  Bentham’s 
Deontology,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

’  ‘  La  recompense,  la  punition, 
la  gloire  et  I’infamie  soumises  a  ses 
volontis  sont  quatre  especes  de 
divinites  avec  lesquelles  le  leg^sla- 
teup  pent  toujours  operer  le  bien 
public  et  creer  des  hommes  illustres 
en  tons  les  genres.  Toute  I’etudo 
des  moralistes  consists  a  ddterminer 
I’usage  qu’on  doit  faire  de  ces 
recompenses  et  de  ces  punitions  et 
les  secours  qu’on  peut  tiror  pour 
lier  I'interet  personnel  a  I’interet 
general.’ — Helvetius  De  VEoprit, 
ii.  22.  ‘liS  justice  de  nos  juge- 
ments  et  de  nos  actions  n’est 
jamais  que  la  rencontre  heureuse 
de  notre  interAt  avec  I’interet  pub¬ 


lic.’ — Ibid.  ii.  7.  ‘  To  prove  that 
the  immoral  action  is  a  miscalcula¬ 
tion  of  self-interest,  to  show  how 
erroneous  an  estimate  the  vicious 
man  makes  of  pains  and  pleasures, 
is  the  purpose  of  the  intelligent 
moralist.  Unless  he  can  do  this 
he  does  nothing;  for,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  for  a  man  not  to  pur¬ 
sue  what  he  deems  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  to  him  the  greatest  sum  of 
enjoyment,  is,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  impossible.’ — Bentham’s 
Deontology, 

’  ‘  If  the  eflTect  of  virtue  were 
to  prevent  or  destroy  more  pleasure 
than  it  produced,  or  to  produce 
more  pain  than  it  prevented,  its 
more  appropriate  name  would  be 
wickedness  and  folly ;  wickedness 
as  it  affected  others,  folly  as  re¬ 
spected  him  who  practised  it.’ — 
Bentham’s  Deontology,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 
‘Weigh  pains,  weigh  pleasures, 
and  as  the  balance  stands  will 
stand  the  question  of  right  and 
vming.’  —  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  137, 

‘  Moralis  philosophi®  caput  est. 
Faustine  till,  ut  scias  quibus  ad 
beatam  vitam  perveniri  rationibus 
possit.’ — Apuleius,  Ad  Doot.  Pla- 
ionis,  ii.  ‘  .^tque  ipsa  utilitas,  jnsti 
prope  mater  et  snqui.'  —  Horace 
Sat.  I.  iii. 
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it  is  not  for  our  own  interest  to  practise  any  of  what  are 
admitted  to  be  virtues,  all  obligation  to  practise  them  would 
immediately  cease.*  The  whole  scheme  of  ethics  may  be 
evolved  from  the  four  canons  of  Epicurus.  The  [deasure 
which  produces  no  pain  is  to  be  embraced.  The  pain  which 
produces  no  pleasure  is  to  be  avoided.  The  pleasure  is  to  l>e 
avoided  which  prevents  a  greater  ple.asure,  or  produces  a 
greater  pain.  The  pain  is  to  be  endured  which  aveits  a 
greater  pain,  or  secures  a  greater  pleasure.* 

So  far  I.  have  barely  alluded  to  any  but  terrestrial  mo¬ 
tives.  These,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  mo.st  illustiious 
of  the  school,  are  sufficient,  but  others — as  we  shall  see,  I 
think,  with  great  re-ason — are  of  a  different  opiiuon.  Their 
obvious  resource  is  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  world,  and  these  they  accordingly  present  as  the 
motive  to  ^^rtue.  Of  all  the  modifications  of  the  selfish 
theory,  this  alone  can  be  said  to  furnisli  interested  motives 
for  virtue  which  are  invaiiably  and  incontestably  adequate. 
If  men  inti'oduce  the  notion  of  infinite  punishments  and 
infinite  rewards  distributed  by  an  omniscient  J udge,  they  can 
un«loubtedly  supply  stronger  reasons  for  practising  virtue 
than  can  ever  be  found  for  practising  vice.  ^Vhilo  admitting 
therefore  in  emphatic  terms,  that  any  sacidfice  of  our  pleasure, 
without  the  prospect  of  an  equivalent  reward,  is  a  .simple 
act  of  madness,  and  unworthy  of  a  rational  being,*  these 


'  ‘We  can  be  obliged  to  nothing 
hut  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain 
or  lose  something  by ;  for  nothing 
else  can  be  “  violent  motive  ”  to  us. 
As  we  should  not  be  obliged  to 
obey  the  laws  or  the  magistrate 
unless  rewards  or  punishments, 
pleasure  or  pain,  somehow  or  other, 
depended  upon  our  obedience ;  so 
neither  should  we,  without  the 
same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do  what 
is  right,  to  practise  virtue,  or  to 
obey  the  commands  of  Qod.’ — 


Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy,  book  ii. 
ch.  ii. 

*  Sea  Gassendi  Philosophic 
Epictiri  Syntagma.  These  four 
canons  are  a  skilful  condensation 
of  the  argument  of  Torquatus  in 
Cicero,  De  Fin.  i.  2.  See,  too,  a 
very  striking  letter  by  Epicurus 
himself,  given  in  his  life  by  Dio¬ 
genes  I^aertius. 

’•Sanus  igitur  non  est,  qui 
nnlla  spe  majore  proposita,  iis  bonis 
qnibns  carteri  utuntur  in  vita,  la- 
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ivnters  maintaiE.  that  we  may  reasonably  sacrifice  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  this  life,  because  we  shall  be  rewarded  by  far 
greater  enjoyment  in  the  next.  To  gain  heaven  and  avoid 
hell  should  be  the  spring  of  all  our  actions,'  and  virtue  is 
simply  prudence  extending  its  calculations  beyond  the  gi-ave.* 


bores  at  cruciatus  et  taiserias  ante- 
ponat.  ....  Non  aliter  his  bonis 
praesentibus  abstinendum  est  qnam 
si  sint  ^iqua  inajora,  propter  quaj 
tanti  sit  et  voluptetes  omittere  ot 
mala  omnia  sustinere.’ — Lactantius, 
Div.  Imt.  vi.  9.  Macaulay,  in  some 
youthful  essays  against  the  Utili- 
lanan  theory  (which  he  character¬ 
istically  described  as  ‘Not  much 
more  laughable  than  phrenology, 
ind  immeasurably  more  humane 
than  cock-fighting  j,  maintains  the 
tlieologieal  form  of  selfishness  in 
rery  strong  terms.  ‘  What  proposi¬ 
tion  is  there  respecting  human  na¬ 
ture  which  is  absolutely  and  uni- 
rorsally  true?  We  know  of  only 
one,  and  that  is  not  only  true  but 
identical,  that  men  always  act  from 
self-interest.’  — Review  of  Mill’s 
Essay  on  Govei-iiment.  ‘  Of  this 
we  may  be  sure,  that  the  words 
“greatest  happiness”  will  never  in 
any  man’s  mouth  mean  more  than 
the  greatest  happiness  of  others, 
which  is  consistent  with  what  he 
thinks  his  own.  .  .  .  This  direction 
(Do  as  you  would  be  done  by)  would 
bo  utterly  unmeaning,  as  it  actually 
is  in  Mr.  Rentham’s  philosophy, 
unless  it  were  accompanied  by  a 
sanction.  In  the  Christian  scheme 
accordingly  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
sanction  of  immense  force.  To  a 
man  whoso  greatest  happine-ss  in 
this  world  is  inconsistent  with  the 
greate.st  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  is  lield  out  the  prospect  of 
an  infinite  happiness  hereafter,  from 


which  ho  excludes  himself  by  wrong¬ 
ing  his  fellow-creatures  here.' — 
Answer  to  the  Westminster  Beview't 
Defence  of  Mill. 

‘  ‘All  virtue  and  piety  are  thus 
resolvable  into  a  principle  of  self- 
love.  It  is  what  Scripture  itself 
resolves  them  into  by  founding 
them  upon  faith  in  God’s  promises, 
and  hope  in  things  unseen.  In 
this  way  it  may  be  rightly  said 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  dis¬ 
interested  virtue.  It  is  wnth  refer¬ 
ence  to  ourselves  and  for  our  own 
sakes  that  we  love  even  God  Him¬ 
self. — Waterland,  7'hird  Sermon  on 
Self-love.  ‘To  risk  the  happiness 
of  t-he  whole  duration  of  our  being 
in  any  case  whatever,  were  it 
possible,  would  be  foolish.’— 
Robert  Hall’s  Sermon  on  Modem 
Infidelity.  ‘  In  the  moral  .system 
the  means  are  virtuous  practice; 
the  end,  happiness.’ — Warlmrton’s 
Divine  Legation,  book  ii.  Appendix. 

’  ‘  ’There  is  always  understood 
to  bo  a  diftbrence  between  an  act 
of  prudence  and  an  act  of  duty. 
’Thus,  if  I  distrusted  a  man  who 
owed  mo  a  sum  of  money,  I  should 
reckon  it  an  act  of  prudence  to  get 
another  person  bound  with  himj 
but  I  should  hardly  call  it  an  act 
of  duty.  .  .  .  Now  in  what,  yon 
wall  ask,  does  the  difference  con¬ 
sist,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  our 
account  of  the  m.atter,  both  in  the 
one  case  and  the  other,  in  acts  of 
duty  as  well  ns  acts  of  prudence, 
we  consider  solely  whst  we  our 
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This  calculation  is  what  we  mean  by  the  ‘  religious  motive.’  ’ 
The  belief  that  the  nobility  and  excellence  of  virtue  could 
incite  us,  was  a  mere  delusion  of  the  jPagans.* 

Considered  simply  in  the  light  of  a  pnidential  scheme, 
there  are  only  two  possible  objections  that  could  be  brought 
against  this  theory.  It  might  be  said  that  the  amoimt  of 
virtue  required  for  entering  heaven  was  not  defined,  and 
that  therefore  it  would  be  possible  to  enjoy  some  vices  on 
earth  with  impunity.  To  this,  however,  it  is  answered  that 
the  very  indefiniteness  of  the  requirement  rendere  zealous 
piety  a  matter  of  pmdence,  and  also  that  there  is  probably  a 
graduated  scale  of  rewards  and  punishments  adapted  to  every 
variety  of  merit  and  demerit.®  It  might  be  said  too  that 
present  pleasures  are  at  least  certain,  and  that  those  of 
another  world  are  not  equally  so.  It  is  answei-ed  that  the 
rewai’ds  and  punishments  ofiered  in  another  world  are  so 
transcendently  great,  that  according  to  the  rules  of  ordinary 


lelves  shall  gain  or  lose  by  the 
act?  The  difference,  and  the  only 
difference,  is  this :  that  in  the  one 
ease  we  consider  what  we  shall 
gain  or  lose  in  the  pr&sent  world ; 
in  the  other  case,  we  consider  also 
what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the 
world  to  come.’ — Paley’s  Moral 
Philosophy,  ii.  3. 

‘  ‘  Hence  we  may  see  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  mistake  of  those  falsely 
religious .  .  .  who  are  scandalised 
at  our  being  determined  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  virtue  tlirough  any  degree 
of  regard  to  its  happy  consequences 
in  this  life.  .  .  .  For  it  is  evident 
that  the  religious  motive  is  pre¬ 
cisely  of  the  same  kind,  only 
stronger,  as  the  happiness  expected 
is  greater  and  more  lasting.’ — 
Brown’s  Essays  on  the  Character¬ 
istics,  p.  220. 

*  ‘  If  a  Christian,  who  has  the 
view  of  happiness  and  misery  in 


another  life,  be  asked  why  a  man 
must  keep  his  word,  he  will  give 
this  as  a  reason,  because  God,  who 
has  the  power  of  eternal  life  and 
death,  requires  it  of  us.  But  if  an 
Hobbist  bo  asked  why,  he  will 
answer,  because  the  public  requires 
it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punish 
you  if  you  do  not.  And  if  one  of 
the  old  heathen  philosophers  had 
been  asked,  he  would  have  an¬ 
swered,  because  it  was  dishonest, 
below  the  dignityof  man,  and  oppo¬ 
site  to  virtue,  the  highest  perfection 
of  human  nature,  to  do  otherwise.' 
— Locke’s  Essay,  i.  3. 

’  Thus  Paley  remarks  that — 
‘The  Christian  religion  hath  not 
ascertained  the  precise  quantity  of 
virtue  nece.ssary  to  salvation,’  and 
he  then  procee<i8  to  urge  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  graduated  scales  of  re- 
w.ards  and  punishments.  (Moral 
Philos.yphy.  book  i.  eh.  vii.) 
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pnidmce,  if  there  were  only  a  probability,  or  even  a  ban> 
p^bility,  of  their  being  real,  a  wise  man  should  regulate 
his  course  with  a  view  to  them.' 

Among  these  writers,  however,  some  have  diverged  to 
a  certain  degree  from  the  broad  stream  of  utihtarianism 
declaruig  that  the  foundation  of  the  moral  law  is  not  utility’ 
but  the  will  or  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  This  opinion’ 
which  was  propounded  by  the  schoolman  Ockham,  and  by 
several  other  writers  of  his  age,^  has  in  modern  times  found 
many  adherents,^  and  been  defended  through  a  variety  of 
morives  Some  have  upheld  it  on  the  philosophical  ground 
that  a  law  can  be  nothing  but  the  sentence  of  a  lawgiver; 
others  from  a  desire  to  place  morals  in  permanent  subordi- 
^tion  to  theology;  others  in  order  to  answer  objections  to 
Ohristiamty  derived  from  apparently  immoral  acts  said  to 
^ve  been  sanctioned  by  the  Divinity;  and  othera  because 
havmg  adopted  strong  Calvinistic  sentiments,  they  were  at 
once  profoundly  opposed  to  utilitai-ian  morals,  and  at  the 


'  This  vie\7  was  tloveloped  by 
Locke  ( Essay  on  the  Hitman  Under¬ 
standing,  book  ii.  ch.  xxi.)  Pascal, 
in  a  well-known  passage,  applied 
the  same  argument  to  Christianity, 
urging  that  tlie  rewards  and  pun¬ 
ishments  it  promises  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to 
embrace  tlie  creed,  even  though  lie 
believes  it  improbable,  if  there  bo 
but  a  possibility  in  its  favour. 

*  Cudworth,  in  liis  Immutable 
Morals,  has  collected  the  names  of 
a  number  of  the  schoolmen  who 
held  this  view.  See,  too,  an  inte¬ 
resting  note  in  Miss  Cobbe’s  very 
learned  Essay  on  Intuitive  Morals, 
pp.  18,  19. 

*  E.  g.  Soaine  Jonyns,  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  Crusius,  Pascal,  Paley,  and 
Austin.  Warburton  is  generally 
quoted  in  the  li.st,  but  not  I  think 


quite  fairly.  See  his  theory,  whieh 
is  rather  complicated  {Divine  lega¬ 
tion,  i.  4).  Waterland  appears  to 
have  held  this  view,  and  also  Con¬ 
dillac.  See  a  very  remarkable 
chapter  on  morals,  in  his  Tndti 
des  Animaux,  part  ii.  ch.  vii. 
Closely  connected  with  this  doc- 
teine  is  the  notion  that  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  God  is  genorically  different 
from  the  morality  of  men,  whieh 
having  been  held  with  more  or  loss 
distinctness  by  many  theologians 
(.\rchbishop  King  being  perhap.^ 
the  most  prominent),  has  found  in 
our  own  day  an  able  defender  in 
Dr.  Mansel.  Mueh  information  on 
the  history  of  this  doctrine  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Man.sel’s  Stcond  Letter 
to  Professor  Goldwiu  Smith  (Ox¬ 
ford.  1862). 
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?nme  time  too  firmly  convinced  of  the  total  depravity  oi 
human  nature  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  tnistworthy 
moral  sense.' 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  these  writera  have 
proved  substantially  utilitarians.  Wlien  asked  how  we  can 
know  the  will  of  God,  they  answer  that  in  as  far  as  it  is  not 
included  in  exjn-ess  revelation,  it  must  be  discovered  by  the 
rule  of  utility ;  for  imture  proves  that  the  Deity  is  supremely 
benevolent,  and  desii’es  the  welfare  of  men,  and  therefoit 
any  conduct  that  leads  to  that  end  is  in  conformity  with 
His  will.*  To  the  question  why  the  Di\'ine  will  should  be 
obeyed,  there  are  but  two  answers.  The  first,  wluch  is  that 
of  the  intuitive  moralist,  is  that  wc  are  under  a  natural 
ol)ligation  of  gratitude  to  our  Creator.  Tlie  second,  which 
is  that  of  the  selfish  moralist,  is  that  the  Creator  has  infinite 
lewards  and  punishments  at  His  disj)osal.  Tlie  latter  answer 
apjjcars  usually  to  have  been  ado))ted,  and  the  most  eminent 
member  has  summed  up  with  great  succinctness  the  opinion 
of  his  school.  ‘  Tlie  good  of  mankind,’  he  says,  ‘  is  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  will  of  God  the  nilc,  and  everlasting  happinc.ss  the 
motive  and  end  of  all  virtue.’* 


'  Ijoibnitz-  noticed  the  froquoucy 
vritli  which  Siipralapsiirian  Calvin- 
I6t6  adopt  this  doctrine.  {Thio- 
dkee,  part  ii.  §  176.)  Archbishop 
Whately,  who  from  his  connection 
with  the  Irish  Clergy  had  admira¬ 
ble  opportunities  of  studying  the 
tendencies  of  Calvinism,  mokes  a 
similar  remark  as  the  result  of  his 
own  experience.  {JlltaUiys  Life, 
vol.  ii.  p.  339.) 

*  ‘  God  designs  the  hajipinessof 
all  His  sentient  creatures.  .  .  . 
Knowing  the  tendencies  of  our  ac¬ 
tions,  and  knowing  His  benevolent 
purpose,  we  know  His  tacit  com¬ 
mands.’ — Austin’s  Lectures  on  Ju- 
rivprtuUnce,  vol.  i.  p.  31.  'The 


commands  which  He  has  revealed 
we  must  gather  from  the  terms 
wherein  they  are  promulgated. 
The  commands  which  Ho  has  not 
revealed  we  must  construe  by  the 
principle  of  utility.' — Ibid.  p.  96. 
So  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy,  book 
ii.  ch.  iv.  V. 

’  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy. 
book  i.  ch.  vii.  The  question  of 
the  disinterestedness  of  the  love  we 
should  bear  to  God  was  agitated  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  Bossuct  tak¬ 
ing  the  selfi.sh,nnd  Finolou  the  un¬ 
selfish  side.  The  opinions  of  Fe- 
nelon  and  Molinos  on  the  subject 
were  authoritatively  condemned. 
In  England,  the  less  dogmatic  cha 
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e  hare  seen  that  the  distinctire  characteristic  of  the 
mductiTe  school  of  moralists  is  an  absolute  denial  of  the 
existence  of  any  natural  or  innate  moral  sense  or  faculty 
enabling  us  to  distinguish  between  the  higher  and  lowei 
pai-ts  of  our  nature,  revealing  to  us  either  the  existence  of  a 
law  of  duty  or  the  conduct  that  it  presciibes.  We  have 
s^n  that  the  only  postulate  of  these  wiiters  is  that  happi¬ 
ness  being  universally  desired  is  a  desirable  thing,  that  the 
only  ment  they  recognise  in  actions  or  feelings  is  their  ten¬ 
dency  to  promote  human  happiness,  and  that  the  only  motive 
to  a  nrtuous  act  they  conceive  possible  is  the  real  or  supposed 

happmess  of  the  agent.  The  sanctions  of  morality  thus  consti¬ 
tute  Its  obligation,  and  apart  from  them  the  word  ‘oucrht’ 
I.S  absolutely  unmeaning.  d'hose  sanctions,  as  we  Lve 
considered  them,  are  of  diiierent  kinds  and  degiees  of  mag¬ 
nitude.  Paley,  though  elsewhere  acknowledging  the  othe^ 
reganled  the  relipous  one  as  so  immeasurably  the  first,  that 
he  represented^  it  as  the  one  motive  of  virtue.*  Locke 
dnmled  them  into  Divine  rewards  an.l  punishments,  le<Tal 
penalties  and  social  penalties;**  Bentham  into  physical 
f>olitical,  moral  or  popular,  and  religious — the  first  being 
the  l,odUy  evils  that  result  from  vice,  the  second  the  enacts 
ments  of  legislator,  the  third  the  pleasures  and  piiins 
insmg  from  social  intercoure.  the  fouidh  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  another  world.^ 


Kicter  of  the  national  faith,  and 
lino  the  feet  that  the  groat  anti- 
Christfen  -writer,  Hobbes,  wa.s  the 
advocate  of  e.vtrome  selfishness  in 
morals,  h.ad,  I  think,  a  favourable 
influence  upon  the  ethics  of  the 
church.  Hobbes  gave  the  first 
great  impulse  to  moral  philosophy 
in  England,  and  his  opponents 
were  imiurally  impelled  to  an  nn- 
selfish  theory.  Bishop  Cumber¬ 
land  ltd  the  way,  resolving  virtue 
(like  Hutcheson)  into  benevolence. 


Ihe  majority  of  divines,  however, 
till  the  present  century,  have,  f 
think,  been  on  the  selfi.sh  side. 

'  Moral  Philo.'-02Jiy,  ii.  3. 

’  Kssay  on  ihe  Human  Under¬ 
standing,  ii.  28. 

’  Principles  of  Mweds  and  U- 
gtslalion,  ch.  iii.  Mr.  Mill  ob- 
■serves  that,  'Bentham’s  idea  of  the 
world  is  ih.at  of  a  collection  of 
persons  pursuing  aich  his  separate 
interest  or  pleasure,  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  whom  from  jostling  one 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  controversy  in  England  between  those  who 
derved  the  moral  code  from  experience,  and  those  who 
derived  it  from  intuitions  of  the  reason,  or  from  a  special 
faculty,  or  from  a  moral  sense,  or  from  the  power  of  sym- 
pathv,  turned  mainly  upon  the  existence  of  an  ui^elfish 
element  in  our  nature.  'She  reality  of  this  existence  havmg 
been  maintained  by  Shaftesbury,  was  established  with  an 
imprecedented,  and  I  beUeve  an  irresistible  force,  by  Hutche¬ 
son,  and  the  same  question  occupies  a  considerable  pl^e  m 
the  writings  of  Butler,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith.  The 
selfishness  of  the  school  of  Hobbes,  though  in  some  degree 
mitigated,  may  be  traced  in  every  page  of  the  wntmgs  of 
Ben^am;  but  some  of  his  disciples  have  m  this  r^pect 
deviated  very  widely  from  their  master,  and  m  their  hands 
the  whole  tone  and  complexion  of  utilitamnism  have  b^ 
changed.'  The  two  means  by  which  this  transformation 


another  more  than  is  unavoidable, 
may  be  attempted  by  hopes  and 
fears  derived  from  three  source^ 
the  law,  religion,  and  public 
opinion.  To  these  three  powers, 
considered  as  binding  human  con¬ 
duct,  he  gave  the  name  of  sanc¬ 
tions;  thepoUtical  sanction  operat¬ 
ing  by  the  rewards  and  penalbes 
of  the  law  ;  the  religious  sanction 
by  those  expected  from  the  ruler 
of  the  universe ;  and  the  populM, 
which  he  characteristically  calls 
also  the  moral  sanction,  operating 
through  the  pains  and  pleasures 
arising  from  die  favour  or  disfavour 
of  our  fellow-creatures.’ — Bisfserta- 
tions,  vol.  i.  pp.  362-363. 

'  Hume  on  this,  as  on  most 
other  points,  was  emph.atically  op¬ 
posed  to  the  school  of  Hobbes,  and 
even  declared  that  no  one  could 
honestly  and  in  good  faith  deny 
the  rtwlity  of  an  unselfish  element 


in  man.  Following  in  the  steps  of 
Butler,  he  explained  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  : — ‘  Hunger  and 
thirst  have  eating  and  drinking 
for  their  end,  and  from  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  these  prim.ary  appetites 
arises  a  pleasure  which  may  become 
the  object  of  another  species  of  de¬ 
sire  or  inclination  that  is  secondary 
and  interested.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  there  are  mental  passions  by 
which  we  are  impelled  immediately 
to  seek  particular  objects,  such  as 
fame  or  power  or  vengeance,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  interest,  and 
when  these  objects  are  attained  a 
pleasing  enjoyment  ensues.  .  .  . 
Now  where  is  the  difficulty  of  con¬ 
ceiving  that  this  may  likewise  be 
the  case  with  benevolence  and 
friendship,  and  that  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  frame  of  our  temper  we  may 
feel  a  desire  of  another’s  happi- 
neQ«!  or  good  which  by  means  of 
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has  been  effected  are  the  recognition  of  our  unselfish  or 
sympathetic  feelings,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of 


ideas. 


That  human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  we  naturally 
take  a  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  joy  of  others  is  one  of 
those  facts  which  to  an  ordinary  obsei-ver  might  well  appear 
among  the  most  patent  that  can  be  conceived.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  it  was  emphatically  denied  by  Hobbe.s, 
^d  dui-ing  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  it  was 
fashionable  among  writers  of  the  school  of  Helvetius  to 
endeavour  to  prove  that  all  domestic  or  social  affections 
were  dictated  simply  by  a  need  of  the  person  who  was  be¬ 
loved.  The  reality  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sympathy 
was  admitted  by  Bentham;>  but  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  sjnrit  of  his  philosophy,  he  threw  them  as  much  as 
possible  mto  the  background,  and,  as  1  have  already  noticed 
gave  them  no  place  in  his  summary  of  the  sanctions  of 
virtue.  The  tendency,  however,  of  the  later  members  of 
the  school  has  been  to  recognise  them  fuUy,* *  though  they 


‘  If  thoro  bo  any  appetite  or  any 
inwarcl  principle  besides  self-love, 
why  may  there  not  bo  an  affection 
towards  the  good  of  our  follow- 
creatures,  and  delight  from  that  af¬ 
fection’s  being  gratified  and  un¬ 
easiness  from  things  going  contrary 
it  ?’ — Sermon  on  Compassion. 


tliat  affection  becomes  our  own 
good,  and  is  afterwards  pursued, 
from  tbe  combined  motives  of 
benevolence  and  self-enjoyment  ?  ’ — 
Bume’s  Enquiry  concerning  Morals, 

Appendix  II.  Compare  Butler, 
‘If  _ _ 


Comniunity  of  interests,  similaritv 
of  opi  nion,  are  sources  from  whence 
it  springs.’ —  Deontology,  vol.  i.  no 
1 69-1 70. 


‘  The  sense  of  sympathy  is  univer- 
s.il.  Perhaps  there  never  existed 
a  human  being  who  had  reached 
full  age  without  the  experience  of 
pleasure  at  another’s  pleasure,  of 
uneasiness  at  another’s  pain.  .  . 


’  ‘  By  sympathetic  sensibility  is 
to  be  understood  the  propensity 
that  a  man  h.ss  to  derive  pleasure 
fn>m  tlio  happiness,  and  pain  from 
the  unliappiness,  of  other  sensitive 
beings.  — Bontham’s  Principles  of 
McraU  and  Ijcgislation,  ch.  vi. 


I  I 


*  ‘The  idea  of  the  nain  of  an- 
 .  The 

Idea  of  the  pleasure  of  another  is 
n.atnrally  pleasurable.  .  .  .  In  this, 
the  unselfish  part  of  our  nature, 
lies  a  foundation,  even  indepen¬ 
dently  of  inculcation  frorn  without, 
for  the  generation  of  moral  feel- 
iDgs. — ^Mill's  Dissertations,  yoX.  i. 
p-  137.  See,  too,  Bain’s  Emotions 
and  the  Will,  pp.  289,  31 3  ;  and  e*- 


itner  is 
In  this, 
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differ  as  to  the  source  fi-om  which  they  spiung.  Accordiug 
to  one  section  our  benevolent  affections  are  derived  from  our 
selfish  feelings  by  an  association  of  ideas  m  a  manner  which 
I  shall  presently  describe.  According  to  the  other  they  are 
an  original  pari  of  the  constitution  of  our  natm-e.  However 
they  be  generated,  their  existence  is  admitted,  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  a  main  objcxjt  of  morals,  and  the  pleasure  dem^ 
from  their  exercise  a  leading  motive  to  vutue.  ihe 
.Ufferences  between  the  intuitive  moralists  and  their  nvals 
on  this  point  are  of  two  kinds.  Both  acknowledge  the 
existence  in  human  nature  of  both  benevolent  and  m^evm- 
lent  feelings,  and  that  we  have  a  natui-al  iiower  of  distm- 
suishing  one  from  the  other;  but  the  fii-st  maintam  and  the 
^ond  deny  that  we  have  a  natural  iiow-er  of  perceivmg  that 
one  is  better  than  the  other.  Both  admit  that  we  enjoy  a 
pleasure  in  acts  of  benevolence  to  othei-s,  but  most  writers 
of  the  fii-st  school  maintain  that  that  plcasui-e  follows 
.sought  for,  while  writers  of  the  other  school  ccintend  that 
the°lcsii'e  of  obtaining  it  is  the  motive  of  the  action. 

But  by  far  the  most  ingenious  and  at  the  same  time  most 
infiuential  system  of  utilitarian  morals  Ls  that  which  owes 
its  distinctive  feature  to  the  doctrine  of  association  of 
Hartley  'ITiis  doctrine,  which  among  the  modern  achieve¬ 
ments  of  ethics  occupies  on  the  utilitarian  side  a  iiosition 
corresponding  in  importance  to  the  doctrine  of  uniate  moial 
faculties  as  distinguished  from  innate  moral  ideas  on  the 
intuitive  side,  was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  the  ancients 
though  they  never  perceived  either  the  ^ 

may  be  carried  or  the  important  consapiences  that  might  be 
deduced  from  it.  Some  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  Ails- 


nocially  Austin’s  m  its  most  P  ‘XT* 

The  first  volume  of  this  statement  equally  remaiUbla  for 
f,Sant  work  contains,  I  think  its  ability,  its  ^ndour  and  its  tm - 
without  exceiition,  the  best  modern  form  courtesy  to  o^ponenU. 
statenn  nt  of  the  utilitarian  tllcory 
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totle,'  ajid  some  of  the  Epicureans  applied  it  to  friendship 
maintaining  that,  although  we  first  of  all  love  our  friend  on 
Mcount  of  the  pleasu-e  he  can  give  us,  we  come  soon  to  love 
Him  for  hLs  own  sake,  and  apart  from  aU  considerations  of 
jtiJitT.  Among  modems  Locke  has  the  merit  of  havin<T 
de^sed  the  phrase,  ‘association  of  ideas;’ 3  but  he  applied  it 
only  to  some  cases  of  apparently  eccentiic  sympathies  or 
^tipathies.  Hutcheson,  however,  closely  anticipated  both 
the  doctnne  of  Hartley  and  the  favourite  illustration  of  the 
school;  observing  that  we  desire  some  things  as  themselves 
pleasui-able  and  others  only  as  means  to  obtain  pleasurable 
thmgs,  and  that  these  latter,  which  he  terms  ‘secondaiT 
desires,  may  become  as  powerful  as  the  former.  ‘  Tims,  as 
soon  as  we  come  to  apprehend  the  use  of  wealth  or  power  to 
Ratify  any  of  our  original  desires  we  must  also  desire  them 
Hence  arisas  tlie  univei-sality  of  these  desires  of  wealth  and 
power,  since  they  are  the  means  of  gi-atifying  all  our  desires.’^ 
The  same  principles  were  earned  much  fai-tlier  )jy  a  clergyman 
named  Gay  in  a  short  dissei-tation  which  is  now  almost 
forgotten,  luit  to  which  Hartley  ascribed  the  first  suggastion 
of  his  theoiy,®  and  in  which  indeed  the  most  valuable  part 
of  it  IS  clearly  laid  down.  Differing  altogetlier  from  Hutche¬ 
son  as  to  tlie  existence  of  any  innate  moral  sense  or  principle 


'  See  a  collection  of  passages 
from  Aristotle,  bearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  Jlackintosh’s  DUfertatinn. 

*  Oic.  De  Finibus,  j.  n.  This 
view  is  adopted  in  Tucker's  Li(fhl 
of  l^ature  (ed.  1842),  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
See,  too,  Mill's  Analysis  of  the 
fluman  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

’  Essay,  book  ii.  ch.  zxxiii. 

*  Hatclieson  On  the  Passions, 
§  1.  The  ‘secondary  desires’  of 
Hutcheson  are  closely  related  to  the 
‘reflex  aflfections’  of  Shaftesbury. 

'  Not  only  the  outward  beings  which 
efl^’er  themselves  to  the  sense  are 


the  objects  of  the  affection;  but 
the  very  actions  themselves,  and 
the  affections  of  pity,  kindness,  gra¬ 
titude,  and  their  contraries,  being 
brought  into  the  mind  by  reflection, 
become  objects.  So  that  by  means 
of  this  reflected  sense,  there  arises 
another  kind  of  affection  towaids 
those  very  affections  themselves.’— 
Shaftesbury  s  Ivngtciry  conceiviino 
Virtue,  book  i.  part  ii.  §  3. 

*  See  the  preface  to  Hartley  On 
Man.  Gay’s  essay  is  prefixed  to 
J-iaw  s  translation  of  Archbishor 
King  On  the  Origin  of  Evil. 
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of  benevolence  in  man,  Gay  admitted  that  the  argunieutH  of 
Hutcheson  to  prove  that  the  adult  man  possesses  a  moial 
sense  were  iiTesistible,  and  he  attempted  to  reconcile  this  fact 
with  the  teaching  of  Locke  by  the  doctrine  of  ‘  secondary 
desires.’  He  remarks  that  in  our  reasonings  we  do  not  al¬ 
ways  fall  back  upon  first  principles  or  axioms,  but  sometimes 
start  from  propositions  which  though  not  self-evident  we 
know  to  be  capable  of  proof.  In  the  same  way  in  justifying 
our  actions  we  do  not  always  appeal  to  the  tendency  to 
pi-oduce  happiness  which  is  their  one  ultimate  justification, 
but  content  ourselves  by  showing  that  they  produce  some  of 
the  known  ‘  means  to  happiness.’  These  ‘  means  to  happi¬ 
ness’  being  continually  appealed  to  as  justifying  motives 
come  insensibly  to  be  regarded  as  ends,  possessing  an  intrinsic 
value  irrespective  of  their  tendency ;  and  in  this  manner  it  is 
that  we  love  and  admire  virtue  even  when  unconnected  with 
oui'  interests. ' 

The  great  work  of  Hartley  expanding  and  elaborating 
these  views  was  published  in  1747.  It  was  encumbered  by 
much  physiological  speculation  into  which  it  is  needless  for 
us  now  to  enter,  about  the  manner  in  which  emotions  act 
upon  the  nerves,  and  although  accepted  enthtisiastically  by 
Priestley  and  Belsham,  and  in  some  degree  by  'Tucker,  I  do  not 
think  that  its  purely  ethical  speculations  had  much  influence 
until  they  were  adopted  by  some  leading  utiLitaiians  in  the 


'  *  The  case  is  this.  We  first 
perceive  or  imagine  some  real  good ; 
i.e.  fitness  to  promote  onr  happiness 
in  those  things  which  we  love  or  ap¬ 
prove  of.  ...  .  Hence  those  things 
and  pleasures  are  so  tied  together 
and  associated  in  our  minds,  that 
one  cannot  present  itself,  but  the 
other  will  also  occur.  And  the  as¬ 
sociation  remains  even  after  that 
which  at  first  gave  them  the  con¬ 
nection  isquite  foi-gotten,  or  perhaps 


does  not  exist,  but  the  contrary.’ — 
Gay’s  Essay,  p.  lii.  ‘  .All  affections 
whatsoever  are  finally  resolvable 
into  reason,  pointing  out  private 
happiness,  and  are  conversant  only 
about  things  apprehended  to  be 
means  tending  to  this  end ;  and 
whenever  this  end  is  not  perceived, 
they  are  to  bo  accounted  for  from 
the  association  of  ideas,  and  may 
properly  enough  be  called  habits 
— Ibid.  p.  xxxi. 
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pr^nt  centuiy.  ‘  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  truth,  it 
IS  impossible  to  withhold  some  admiration  fi-om  the  inteUec- 
t^m]  gi-audeui  of  a  system  which  starting  from  a  conception 
of  himan  nature  as  low  and  as  base  as  that  of  MandeviUe  or 
Hobbes  professes  without  the  introduction  of  a  single  new  or 
nobler  element,  by  a  strange  process  of  philosophic  alchemy, 
to  evolve  out  of  this  original  selfishness  the  most  heroic  and 
most  sensitive  virtae.  The  manner  in  which  this  achieve¬ 
ment  IS  effwted  IS  commonly  illustrated  by  the  passion  of 
ance  Money  m  itself  possesses  absolutely  nothing  that  is 
admn-able  or  pleasm-able,  but  being  the  means  of  procuring 
us  many  of  the  objects  of  our  desire,  it  becomes  associated  to 
our  minds  with  the  idea  of  pleasure;  it  is  therefore  itself 
ov  an  1  IS  possible  for  the  love  of  money  so  completely 
to  eclipse  or  supei-sede  the  love  of  all  those  things  which 
money  procui-es,  that  the  miser  will  forego  them  all,  rather 
than  part  with  a  fraction  of  his  gold.^ 


'  toincipally  by  Mr.  James  Mill, 
whose  chapter  on  association,  in  his 
Analysis  of  tlie  Human  Mind,  may 
probably  rank  with  Paley’s  beanti- 
tul  chapter  on  happiness,  at  the 
h^  of  all  modem  writings  on  the 
ut^tarian  side,— either  of  them,  I 
thint  being  far  more  valuable  than 
anything  Pentham  ever  wrote  on 
morals.  This  last  writer — whoee 
contempt  for  his  predecessors  was 
only  equalled  by  his  ignorance  of 
their  works,  and  who  has  added 
surprisingly  little  to  moral  science 
(considering  the  repnUtion  he  at- 
tmned),  except  a  barbarous  nomen¬ 
clature  and  an  interminable  series 
of  classifications  evincing  no  real 
subUety  of  thought— makes,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  no  use  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  association.  Paley  states 
It  with  his  usual  admirable  clear¬ 
ness.  ‘  Having  experienced  in  some 
instances  a  particular  conduct  to  be 


beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  observed 
that  it  would  be  so,  a  sentiment  of 
approbation  rises  up  in  our  minds, 
which  sentiment  afterwards  accom¬ 
panies  the  idea  or  mention  of  the 
same  conduct,  although  the  private 
advantage  which  first  existed  no 
longer  exist.’— Paley, 

I.  6.  Paley,  however,  made  less 
use  of  this  doctrine  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  enthusiastic 
an  admirer  of  Tucker.  In  our  own 
day  it  has  been  much  used  bv  Mr 

J.  S.  Mill.  ^ 

dhis  illustration,  which  was 
first  employed  by  Hutcheson,  is 
veiy  happily  developed  by  Gay  (p. 

was  then  used  by  Hartley, 
and  finally  Tucker  reproduced  the 
whole  theory  with  the  usual  illus¬ 
tration  without  any  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  works  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  employing  however,  the  term 
translation  instead  of  ‘  ussoc  * 
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'fhe  same  phenomenon  may  be  txaood,  it  is  said,  in  t» 
multitude  of  other  forms.'  Thus  we  seek  j)ower,  because  it 
vives  us  the  means  of  gratitying  many  desii’es.  It  becomes 
associated  with  those  desii-es,  and  is,  at  last,  itself  passionately 
loved.  Pi-aise  indicates  the  affection  of  the  eulogist,  and 
marks  us  out  for  the  affection  of  othei-s.  Valued  at  fii-st  as 
a  means,  it  is  soon  desired  as  an  end,  and  to  such  a  pitch  can 
our  enthusiasm  lise,  that  we  may  saailice  all  eai-thly  things 
for  posthumous  piuise  which  can  never  i-each  our-  ear.  And 
the  force  of  association  may  extend  even  farther-.  We  love 
pi-aise,  because  it  procures  us  certain  advantages.  We  then 
love  it  more  than  these  advantages.  We  proceed  by  the 
same  process  to  transfer  our  affections  to  those  things  which 
natuiTilly  or  genei-ally  jjrocure  pi-aise.  We  at  last  love  what 
is  praiseworthy  more  than  ju-aise,  and  will  endure  j)erpetual 
obloquy  rather  than  abandon  it.^  To  this  process,  it  is  said, 
all  our  moral  sentiments  must  be  ascribed.  Man  has  no 
natural  benevolent  feelings.  lie  is  at  first  governed  solely 
by  his  interest,  but  the  infant  leams  to  associate  its  j)leasure8 
with  the  idea  of  its  mother,  the  boy  with  the  idea  of  his 
family,  the  man  with  those  of  his  class,  his  church,  his 
country,  and  at  last  of  all  mankind,  and  in  each  case  an 
independent  affection  is  at  length  formed.^  Tlie  sight  of 
suffering  in  others  awakens  in  the  child  a  painful  recollection 
of  his  own  sufferings,  which  parents,  by  appealing  to  the 
infant  imagination,  still  further  sti-engthen,  and  besides, 

‘  when  several  children  are  educated  together,  the  pains,  the 

tion’  of  ideas.  See  his  curious  desires  that  occupy  humau  life  .-ire 
chapter  on  the  subject,  Light  of  of  tliis  translatea  kind.’ — Tnckeri 
nature,  book  i.  ch.  xviii.  Light  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  (ed.  1842;, 

‘  ‘It  is  the  nature  of  transla-  p.  281. 
tion  to  throw  desire  from  the  end  *  Mill’s  Analyeis  of  the  Human 
upon  the  means,  which  theuuefor-  Mind.  The  desire  for  posthumous 
ward  become  an  end  capable  of  ex-  fame  is  nsually  cited  by  iutnitive 
citing  an  appetite  without  prospect  moralists  as  a  pro<d  of  a  naturally 
of  the  consequences  whereto  they  disinterested  elemeut  in  mau. 
lead  Our  habits  and  most  of  the  *  Mill’s  Analysu. 
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denialH  of  pleasure,  and  the  sorrows  which  affect  one  gradu¬ 
ally  extend  in  some  degree  to  all and  thus  the  suffering  of 
others  becomes  associated  with  the  idea  of  our  own,  and  the 
feeling  of  coinpassion  is  engendered.*  Benevolence  and  jus 
tice  are  aasociated  in  our  minds  with  the  esteem  of  our  fellow 
men,  with  reciprocity  of  fiivours,  and  with  the  hope  of  fiitm-e 
reward.  They^  are  loved  at  fii-st  for  these,  and  finally  fin- 
them.selves,  while  opposite  trains  of  association  produce  op¬ 
posite  feelings  towards  malevolence  and  injustice.*  And  thus 
vii-tue,  considered  as  a  whole,  becomes  the  supreme  object  of 
our  affections.  ^  Of  all  our  pleasur-es,  more  are  derived  from 
those  acts  which  a.re  called  virtuous,  than  fc-om  any  other 
source.  The  virtuous  acts  of  others  procure  us  countless 
advantages.  Our  own  virtue  obtains  for  us  the  esteem  of 
men  and  return  of  fiivom-s.  All  the  epithets  of  praise  are 
appropriated  to  virtue,  and  all  the  epithets  of  blame  to  vice. 
Religion  teaches  us  to  connect  hopes  of  infinite  joy  wdth  the 
one,  and  fears  of  infinite  suffeiing  with  the  other.  Virtue 
becomes  therefore  peculiarly  assocLited  with  the  idea  of 
pleasurable  things.  It  is  soon  loved,  independently  of  and 


*  Hartley  Ou  Man,  vol.  i.  pn 
474-475. 

*  ‘  Benevolence  .  .  .  ha,s  also  a 
high  degree  of  honour  and  esteem 
annexed  to  it,  procures  us  many 
adi-antages  and  returns  of  kindness, 
both  from  tlie  person  obliged  and 
others,  and  is  most  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  hopes  of  reward  in 
a  future  state,  and  of  self-appro¬ 
bation  or  the  moral  sense ;  and  the 
siime  t^ngs  hold  with  re.'^pect  to 
generosity  in  a  much  higher  degree. 
It  is  ea.'fy  tlien'fore  to  see  how  such 
associations  may  be  formed  as  to 
engage  us  to  forego  great  pleasure, 
or  endure  great  pain  for  tiie  sake 
af  others,  how  these  associations 
may  be  attended  with  so  great  a 


degree  of  ple.asure  as  to  overrule 
the  positive  patn  endured  or  tlie 
negative  one  from  the  foregoing  of 
a  plsasuro,  and  yet  how  there,  may 
be  no  direct  explicit  expectation  of 
rewarrl  oitlier  fr(jm  God  or  man,  by 
natural  consequence  or  express  ap¬ 
pointment,  not  even  of  the  conco¬ 
mitant  pleasure  that  engagf-s  the 
iigent  to  undertake  the  benevolent 
and  generous  action  ;  and  tins  I 
Like  to  be  u  proof  from  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  as.sociation  that  there  is 
and  must  be  such  a  thing  as  pure 
disinterested  benevolence ;  alsfj  a 
just  account  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  it.’— Hartley  On  Man. 
vol.  i.  pp.  473-474.  See  too  Mill's 
AnalyKiH,  vol.  ii.  p.  252. 
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more  than  these  ;  we  feel  a  glow  of  pleasure  in  practising  it, 
and  an  intense  pain  in  violating  it.  Conscience,  wliich  is 
thus  generated,  becomes  the  ruling  piinciple  of  our  lives,' 
and  having  leamt  to  sacrifice  all  earthly  things  rather  than 
disobey  it,  we  rise,  by  an  association  of  ideas,  into  the  loftiest 
r^on  of  heroism.* 

The  influence  of  this  ingenious,  though  I  think  in  some 
respect  fanciful,  theory  depends  less  upon  the  number  than 
upon  the  ability  of  its  adherents.  Though  little  known,  I 
believe,  beyond  England,  it  has  in  England  ea.ejcised  a  great 
fascination  over  exceedingly  dissimilar  minds,*  and  it  does 
undoubtedly  evade  some  of  the  objections  to  the  other  forms 
of  the  inductive  theory.  Thus,  when  intuitive  moralists 
contend  that  our  moral  judgments,  being  instantaneous 
and  effected  under  the  manifest  impulse  of  an  emotion  of 
sympathy  or  repulsion,  are  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
that  cold  calculation  of  interests  to  which  the  utilitai’ian 
i-educes  them,  it  is  answered,  that  the  association  of  ideas  is 


'  Mill’s  AiKili/sis,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
244-247. 

^  ‘With  self-interest,’ said  Hart¬ 
ley,  ‘  man  mnst  begin ;  he  may  end 
in  self-annihilation ;  ’  or  as  Cole¬ 
ridge  happily  puts  it,  ‘Legsility 
precedes  morality  in  every  indi¬ 
vidual,  even  as  the  Jewish  dispen¬ 
sation  preceded  the  Christian  in 
the  world  at  large.’ — Notes  Thado- 
gieal  and  Political,  p.  340.  -  It 
might  be  retorted  with  much  truth, 
that  we  begin  by  practising  morality 
as  a  duty — wo  end  by  practising  it 
as  a  pleasure,  without  any  reference 
to  duty.  Coleridge,  who  expressed 
for  the  Benthamite  theories  a  very 
cordial  detestation,  sometimes  glid¬ 
ed  into  them  himself.  ‘  The  hap¬ 
piness  of  nnin,’  he  says,  ‘  is  the  end 
of  virtue,  and  truth  is  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  means.’  (  The  Friend, 


ed.  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  192.)  ‘  What 
can  be  the  object  of  human  virtue 
but  the  happiness  of  sentient,  still 
more  of  moral  beings  ?’  (Notes 
Theol.  and  Polit.  p.  351.)  Leibnitz 
says,  ‘  Quand  on  aura  appris  a  faire 
des  actions  louables  par  ambition, 
on  les  fera  apr^s  par  inclination.’ 
(Sur  CArt  de  connattre  les  Hommes.) 

’  Kg.  Mackintosh  and  James 
Mill.  Coleridge  in  his  younger 
days  Wits  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  H;irtley ;  but  chiefly,  I  believe, 
on  account  of  his  theory  of  vibra¬ 
tions.  He  named  his  sou  after  him, 
and  described  him  in  one  of  his 
poems  88 : — 

‘  He  of  mortal  kind 
Wisest,  the  first  whs  marked  the 
ideal  tribes 

Up  the  fine  fibres  through  the  sen¬ 
tient  brain.’  Peli^ious  Musings 
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s^cient  to  «.gmdet  a  feelmg  which  is  the  proaimate  cans® 
of  our  decision.'  Alone,  of  idl  the  moralists  of  this  school 
the  dimple  of  Hartley  lecognises  conscience  as  a  real  and 

^smble  to  love  vntue  f„r  itself  ,s  a  form  of  happiness 

v"to: tL“the  t '«te 

alue  tius  theory  ascribes  to  education,  gives  it  an 
pnmtical  importance.  When  we  are  , 

detem^ed  LT""’  7"  "7^"’  necessarily 

deter^med  by  the  greater  pleasure.  If  we  find  more  pleaanre 

If  le  '^"^^bly  gravitate  to  evil. 

If  we  hnd  more  pleasure  in  the  vii-tue  than  in  the  vice  we 

of  s'hTotiv^  "'T- "  «*-ngTh 

J  *  ^  accustomed  from 

doood  to  associate  our  ideas  of  praise  and  pleasure  with 


This  position  is  elaborated  in 
a  passage  too  long  for  quotation  by 
Mr.  Austin.  {lectures  m  Juris¬ 
prudence,  vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

.  .1.  *  defines  conscience  as 

the  opinion  of  evidence  ’  (On  Uu- 
fiian  Nature,  ch.  vi.  §  8).  Locke  as 
our  own  opinion  or  judgment  of 
the  moral  rectitude  cr  pravity  of 
our  owm  actions’  {Essay,  book  i. 
ch.  in.  §  8).  In  Bentham  there  is 
very  little  on  the  subject ;  but  in 
one  place  he  informs  us  that  ‘  con¬ 
science  is  a  thing  of  fictitious  ex¬ 
istence,  supposed  to  occupy  a  seat 
in  the  mind’  {EemUohg-y,  vol.  i.  p. 
\il) ;  and  in  another  he  ranks  ‘  love 
of  duty  *  (wliich  he  describes  as  an 
imp^sible  motive,  in  so  far  as 
duty  IS  syuonymous  to  obligation  ’) 
as  a  variety  of  the  ‘  love  of  power  ’ 
{Springs  of  Action,  ii.)  Jlr.  Bain 
says,  ‘conscience  is  an  imitation 
wit^n  ourselves  of  the  government 
without  us.’  {Emotions  and  Wilt 
p.  313.) 


However  much  they  futili- 
^ans]  may  believe  (as  they  do) 
that  ^tions  and  dispositions  are 
o  y  virtuoim  because  they  promote 
Mother  end  than  virtue,  yet  this 
being  panted  .  .  .  they  not  only 
plMe  virtue  at  the  very  head  of  the 
things  which  are  good  as  means  to 
the  ultimate  end,  but  they  also  re- 
cognise  as  a  psychological  fact  the 
poMibihty  of  Its  being  to  the  indi- 
^^dual  a  good  in  itself. ,  .  Virtue 
Mcording  to  the  utilitarian  doc¬ 
trine,  IS  not  naturally  and  origi¬ 
nally  part  of  the  end,  but  it  is  cam. 
ble  of  becoming  so.  .  .  .  What  Was 
once  desired  as  an  instrument  for 
the  attainment  of  happiness  has 
come  to  be  desired  ...  as  part  of 
happiness.  .  .  .  Human  nature  is 
so  constituted  as  to  desire  nothing 
which  IS  not  either  a  part  of  happi- 

bappiness.’- J 
b.  Mill  8  Utilitarianism,  pp.  54  55 
00,  Oo. 
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vii'tue,  we  shall  readily  yield  to  vii-tuous  motives ;  if  witl; 
vice,  to  vicious  ones.  This  readiness  to  yield  to  one  or 
other  set  of  motives,  constitutes  disposition,  which  is  thus, 
accoi’ding  to  these  moralists,  altogether  an  artifichil  thing, 
the  product  of  education,  and  effected  by  association  of  ideas.  ’ 
It  will  be  observed,  however-,  that  this  theory,  refined 
and  imposing  as  it  may  appear-,  is  still  essentially  a  selfish 
one.  Even  when  sacrificing  all  earthly  objects  through  love 
of  viri,ue,  the  good  man  is  simply  seeking  his  greatest  enjoy¬ 
ment,  indulging  a  kind  of  meirtal  luxury  which  gives  him 
more  pleasure  than  what  he  foregoes,  just  as  the  miser  finds 
more  pleasure  in  accumulation  than  in  any  for-m  of  expendi 
tui-e.^  There  has  been,  indeed,  one  attempt  to  emancipate  the 


■  ‘  A  m:>.n  is  tempted  to  commit 
adultery  with  the  wife  of  his  friend. 
The  composition  of  the  motive  is 
obvious.  He  does  not  obey  the 
motive.  MTry  ?  He  obeys  other 
motives  which  aro  stronger.  Though 
pleasures  are  associated  witli  the 
immoral  act,  pain*  are  associated 
with  it  also — the  pains  of  tlie  in¬ 
jured  hieshand,  the  pains  of  the 
wife,  the  moral  indignation  of 
mankind,  the  future  reproaches  of 
his  own  mind.  Some  men  obe)- 
the  first  rather  than  the  second 
motive.  The  reason  is  obvioms. 
In  these  tlie  association  of  tlie  act 
with  the  pleasure  is  from  habit  un¬ 
duly  strong,  tlie  association  of  the 
act  with  pains  is  from  want  of 
habit  unduly  weak.  This  is  the  case 
of  a  bad  education.  .  .  .  Among 
the  different  classes  of  motives, 
tliere  are  men  who  aro  more  easily 
and  strongly  operated  on  by  some, 
others  by  others.  We  have  also 
seen  that  this  is  entirely  owing  to 
habit.s  of  association.  This  facility 
01  being  acted  upon  by  motives  of 
a  particular  description,  is  that 


which  we  call  disposition.’ — Mill's 
Analytis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2r2,  213,  &c. 
Adam  Smith  says,  I  tliiiik  with 
much  wisdom,  tliat  ‘the  great  se¬ 
cret  of  education  is  to  direct  vanity 
to  proper  objects.’ — Moral  Senti¬ 
ments,  part  vi.  §  3. 

’  ‘  G-oodness  in  ourselves  is  the 
prospect  of  satisfaction  annexed  to 
tlie  welfare  of  others,  so  tliat  we 
please  tliem  for  the  pleasure  we 
receive  ourselves  in  so  doing,  or  to 
avoid  the  uneasiness  we  should 
fuel  in  omitting  it.  But  God  is 
completely  happy  in  Himself,  nor 
can  His  happiue.ss  receive  increase 
or  diminution  from  anytliing  be¬ 
falling  His  creatures  ;  wherefore 
His  goodness  is  pure,  disinterested 
bounty,  without  any  re'.uru  of  joy 
or  satisfaction  to  Himself.  Tliere- 
foni  it  is  no  wonder  we  have  im¬ 
perfect  notions  of  a  quality  whereof 
we  have  no  experience  in  our  own 
nature.’ — Tucker’s  Light  of  Suture, 
vol.  i.  p.  356.  ‘  It  is  the  privilege 

of  God  alone  to  act  upon  pure,  dis¬ 
interested  bounty,  without  tlie  h'a.si 
addition  thereby  to  His  own  enjoy 
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.luleein  baneful  excesses,  on  aee^m^  of  tit*”*] 

linue  to  pn«.tisc  it  after  it  has  ceasli'to 

enjoyment,  is  because  to  desist  create  •  “ 

U«M~n  is  thetrcT th^e  Sou““'^ 

ialcit  ’tt^r„te  r  ‘“ve  accumu. 

justice  utilite^'  :^i‘tl^;l' -'.-geee  of 

miimlation  of  selfishness  as  a  calui^  ^  ‘**e 

It  is  not,  1  tliink  a  stra,^/  ‘^^luinny  against  then-  system. 

to  desciibe  as  selfcli  or  inter(^tod^l'lt^'''r  f • 

I>erfornia.  in  order  lumself  to  avoid  suSi^^orac^i^T 

ment.’—Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  279  Od 
the  other  hand,  Hutcheson 'asks, 
be  such  disposition  in 
the  Deity,  where  is  the  impossi- 
bility  of  some  small  degree  of  this 
public  love  in  His  creatures,  and 
why  must  they  be  supposed  iu- 
from  self- 

S  cmctrning  Moral 

.  “We  gradually,  through  the 
influence  of  association,  come  to 
des^  the  means  without  thinking 
of  the  end ;  the  action  itself  be¬ 
comes  an  object  of  desire,  and  is 
performed  without  reference  to  aav 
motive  beyond  itself.  Thus  far,  it 
may  still  be  objected  that  the  action 
having,  through  association  be¬ 
come  pleasurable,  we  are  as  much 
M  before  moved  to  act  by  the  an- 
TcipiifiOB  of  pleasure,  namely,  the 


pleasme  of  the  action  itself  Bm 

forn.^r  tbe 

formation  Of  habits,  and  become 

accustomed  to  will  a  particular  act 
Pleashrable,  we 
at  last  continue  to  will  it  without 
any  reference  to  its  being  pleasur- 
>  ,  ■  ■  •  ,  °  ^bis  manner  it  is  that 
habits  of  hu^ul  excess  continue  to 
be  practised,  although  they  have 
ceased  to  be  pleasurable,  and  in 
that  the 

habit  of  willing  to  persevere  in  the 
^wse  which  he  has  chosen,  does 
not  desert  the  moral  hero,  even 
when  the  reward  .  .  .  ig  anything 
hut  an  equivalent  for  the  suffer!^ 
he  undergoes,  or  the  wishes  he  may 

(<th  edition),  vol.  n,  pp.  416,^7 
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gi’eatesfc  possible  enjoyment.  If  this  be  so,  the  term  selfish 
is  strictly  applicable  to  all  the  branches  of  this  system.*  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  broad 
difference  between  the  refined  hedonism  of  the  utilitarians 
we  have  last  noticed,  and  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  of  Mande- 
ville,  or  of  Paley.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  also,  that 
not  a  few  intuitive  or  stoical  moralists  have  spoken  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  vii-tue  in  language  little  if  at  all 
diffeient  from  these  writers.^  The  main  object  of  the  earlier 
members  of  the  inductive  school,  was  to  depress  human 
nature  to  their  standard,  by  resolving  all  the  noblest  actions 
into  coarse  and  selfish  elements.  The  main  object  of  some 
of  the  more  infiuential  of  the  later  members  of  this  school. 


*  ‘  In  regard  to  interest  in  the 
mo«t  extended,  which  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  only  strictly  proper  sense 
of  the  word  disinterested,  no  human 
act  has  ever  been  or  ever  can  be 
disinterested.  ...  In  the  only 
sense  in  which  disinterestedness 
can  with  truth  be  predicated  of 
human  actions,  it  is  employed  .  .  . 
to  denote,  not  the  absence  of  all 
interest  .  .  .  but  only  the  absence 
of  all  interest  of  the  self-regarding 
class.  Not  but  that  it  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  predicated  of  human  action 
in  cases  in  which  divers  interests, 
to  no  one  of  which  the  appellation 
of  self-regarding  can  with  propriety 
be  deni^,  have  been  exercising 
their  influence,  and  in  particular 
fear  of  God,  or  hope  from  God,  and 
fear  of  ill-repute,  or  hope  of  good 
repute.  If  what  is  above  be  cor¬ 
rect,  the  most  disinterested  of  men 
is  not  less  under  the  dominion  of 
interest  than  the  most  interested. 
The  only  cause  of  his  being  styled 
disinterested,  is  its  not  having  been 
observed  that  the  sort  of  motive 
fsupyose  it  sympathy  for  an  indi¬ 


vidual  or  class)  has  as  truly  a  cop 
responding  interest  belonging  to  it 
as  any  other  species  of  motive  has. 
Of  this  contradiction  between  the 
truth  of  the  case  and  the  language 
employed  in  speaking  of  it,  the 
cause  is  that  in  the  one  case  men 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
making — as  in  point  of  consistency 
they  ought  to  have  made — of  the 
word  interest  that  use  which  in  the 
other  case  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  of  it.’ — Bentham’s 
Springs  of  Action,  ii.  §  2. 

2  Among  others  Bishop  Butler, 
who  draws  some  very  subtle  dis¬ 
tinctions  on  the  subject  in  his  first 
sermon  ‘  on  the  love  of  our  neigh¬ 
bour.’  Dugald  Stewart  remarks 
that  ‘  although  we  apply  the  epi¬ 
thet  selfish  to  avarice  and  to  low 
and  private  sensuality,  we  never 
apply  it  to  the  desire  of  know¬ 
ledge  or  to  the  pursuiu  of  virtue, 
which  are  certainly  sources  of  more 
exquisite  pleasure  than  riches  or 
sensuality  c.an  bestow.’ — Active  ana 
Moral  Pourre  vol.  i.  p.  t  . 
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has  been  to  miMimate  their  conceptions  of  happiness  and 
interest  in  such  a  maimer,  as  to  include  the  highest  displays 
of  heroism.  As  we  have  seen,  they  fully  admit  that  conscience 
IS  a  real  thing,  and  should  he  the  supreme  guide  of  oui 
lives,  though  they  contend  that  it  sjuungs  originally  from 
eelMiness,  transformed  xmder  the  influence  of  the  association 
of  idea.s.  They  acknowledge  the  reality  of  the  symiiathetic 
feelings,  though  they  usually  ti-ace  them  to  the  same  source. 
ITiey  cannot,  it  is  true,  consistently  'with  their  jirinciples, 
recognise  the  possibility  of  conduct  wliich  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  un.selfish,  but  they  contend  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  man  to  find  his  highest  pleasure  in  saciificing 
himself  for  the  good  of  others,  that  the  association  of  virtue 
and  pleasure  is  only  rierfect  when  it  leads  habitually  to 
sjiontaneous  and  uncalculating  action,  and  that  no  man  is  in 
a  nealthy  moml  condition  who  does  not  find  more  pain  in 
committing  a  crime  than  he  cmild  terivc  pleasure  from  any 
of  Its  consequences.  Tlie  theory  in  its  principle  remains 
unchanged,  but  in  the  hands  of  some  of  these  writers  the 
spirit  has  wholly  altered. 

Ha’ring  thus  given  a  brief,  but,  I  trust,  clear  and  faithful 
account  of  the  different  modifications  of  the  inductive  theory, 

I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  principal  objections  that 
have  been  and  may  be  brought  against  it.  I  shall  then 
audeavour  to  define  and  defend  the  opinions  of  those  who 
believe  that  our  moral  feelings  are  an  essential  part  of  our 
constitution,  developed  by,  but  not  derived  from  education, 
and  1  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  an  enquiry  into  the 
order  of  their  evolution ;  so  that  having  obtained  some 
notion  of  the  natural  history  of  moi-als,  we  may  bo  able,  in 
the  ensuing  chapters,  to  judge,  how  far  their  normal  progress 
has  been  accelerated  or  retarded  by  religious  or  political 
agencies. 

‘  Psycholog}’,  it  has  been  truly  said,  ‘  is  but  developed 
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consciousness.’!  When  moralists  assort,  that  what  we  call 
virtue  derives  its  reputation  solely  from  its  utility,  and  that 
the  interest  or  pleasure  of  the  agent  is  the  one  motive  to 
practise  it,  oim  fii-st  question  is  naturally  how  far  tliis  theory 
agi’ees  with  the  feelings  and  witli  the  language  of  mankind. 
But  if  tested  by  this  criterion,  there  never  was  a  doctrine 
more  emphatically  condemned  than  utilitaiianism.  In  all 
its  stages,  and  in  all  its  assertions,  it  Ls  in  direct  opposition 
to  common  language  and  to  common  sentiments.  In  all 
nations  and  in  all  ages,  the  ideas  of  interest  and  utility  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  virtue  on  the  other',  have  been  regarded 
by  the  multitude  as  perfectly  distinct,  and  all  languages  re¬ 
cognise  the  distinction.  The  terms  honour,  justice,  rectitrrde 
or  virtue,  and  their  equivalents  in  every  language,  present  to 
the  mind  ideas  essentially  and  broadly  differing  from  the 
terms  prudence,  sagacity,  or  interest.  The  two  lines  of  con. 
duct  may  coincide,  but  they  are  never  confused,  and  we  have 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  imagining  them  antagonistic. 
When  wo  say  a  man  is  governed  by  a  high  seirse  of  honour, 
or  by  strong  moral  feeling,  wo  do  not  mean  that  he  is  pru¬ 
dently  pur-suing  cither  his  own  interests  or  the  interests  of 
society.  The  rmiversal  sentinrent  of  mankind  represents 
self-saci-ifico  as  an  essential  element  of  a  meritor-ious  act,  and 
means  by  self-sacrifice  the  deliberate  adoption  of  the  least 
pleasurable  coru'se  without  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure  in 
return.  A  selfish  act  may  be  iimocent,  but  cannot  be  vir'- 
tuoirs,  and  to  ascribe  all  good  deeds  to  selfish  motives,  is  not 
the  distortion  but  the  negation  of  virtue.  Ko  Epicurean 
corrld  avow  before  a  popular  audience  that  the  one  end  of  his 
life  was  the  pursuit  of  his  own  happiness  without  an  outburst 
of  irrdignation  and  contempt.^  No  man  coirld  consciously 
make  this — which  according  to  the  selfish  theory  is  the  only 
rational  and  indeed  posfuble  motive  of  action — the  deliber-ato 


'  Sir  \V.  Hamilton. 
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object  of  all  Hs  undertakings,  without  his  character  becomin« 
despicable  and  degraded.  Whether  we  look  within  om-selves 
or  examine  the  conduct  either  of  our  enemies  or  of  our 
fnends,  or  adjudicate  upon  the  characters  in  history  or  in 
faction,  our  feelings  on  these  matters  are  the  same.  In 
exact  proportion  a^  we  believe  a  desire  for  personal  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  be  the  motive  of  a  good  act  is  the  merit  of  the  agent 
diminisned.  If  we  believe  the  motive  to  be  wholly  selfish 
the  merit  is  altogether  destroyed.  If  we  believe  it  to  be 
wholly  dismterested  the  merit  is  altogether  unalloyed.  Hence 
the  admiration  bestowed  upon  Prometheus,  or  sudering  vii-tue 
constant  beneath  the  blows  of  Almighty  malice,  or  on  the 
atheist  who  with  no  prospect  of  future  reward  sutfered  a 
^iful  death,  rather  than  abjure  an  opinion  which  could  be 
ot  no  benefit  to  society,  because  he  believed  it  to  bo  the  truth 
belfish  moi-alists  deny  the  possibility  of  that  which  all  a-es 
all  nations,  all  popular  judgments  pronounce  to  have  been 
the  characteiastic  of  every  noble  act  that  has  ever  been 
f^iformed.  Now,  when  a  philosophy  which  seeks  by  the 
light  of  consciousness  to  decipher  the  laws  of  oiu-  moral 
bemg  proves  so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  conclusions 
aiiived  at  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who  merely  follow 
then-  consciousness  without  endeavoming  to  frame  systems 
of  philosophy,  that  it  makes  most  of  the  distinctions  of 
common  ethical  language  absolutely  unmeaning,  this  is,  to 
.•^y  the^  least,  a  strong  presumption  against  its  truth.  If 
J^oh^res  hero^  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life  without 
nowmg  it,  this  was  simply  because  he  did  not  understand 
what  prose  was.  In  the  present  case  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  men  have  been  under  a  total  delusion  about  the  leadin- 
pimciples  of  then-  Uves  which  they  had  distinguished  by  a 
whole  vocabulaiy  of  terms. 

It  is  said  that  the  case  becomes  diflerent  when  the 
pleasure  sought  is  not  a  gross  or  material  enjoyment,  but 
the  satisfiiction  of  performed  vii-tue.  I  suspect  that  if  men 
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coulil  pei-siiade  themselves  that  the  one  motive  of  a  ^^l•tuo^l8 
man  was  the  certainty  that  the  act  he  accomplished  would 
be  followed  by  a  glow  of  satisfaction  so  intense  as  more  than 
to  compensate  for  any  sacrifice  he  might  have  made,  the 
diflerence  would  not  be  as  great  as  is  supposed.  In  fact 

IheToTTt^^^  the  consciousness  of  this  lies,  I  conceive,  at 
e  root  of  the  opimo^  of  men  upon  the  subjeeb-the  pleasure 
of  vu  tne  IS  one  wtuch  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  express 

tins  loml  are  familiar  to  us  idl.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has 
often  been  observed  that  prayer,  by  a  law  of  our  nature 
and  apart  from  all  supematural  intervention,  exorcises  a 
leflex  mfiuence  of  a  very  beneficial  character  upon  the  minds 
of  the  worshippers.  Tlie  man  who  offers  up  his  petitions 
with  p^sionate  earnestness,  with  iinfaltei-ing  fiiith,  and  with 
a  Mvid  realisation  of  the  presence  of  an  Unseen  Bein<r  has 
risen  to  a  condition  of  mind  which  is  itself  eminently 
fa^  oulable  both  to  hig  own  happine.ss  and  to  the  expansion 
of  ns  moral  qimlities.  Eut  he  who  expects  nothing  more 
w  never  attain  this.  To  him  who  neither  believes  nor 
hopes  that  his  petitions  will  receive  a  response  such  a  mental 
sLtee  IS  impossible.  No  Protestant  before  an  image  of  the 
ngnn,  no  Christian  before  a  pagan  idol,  could  poss^ly  attain 
It..  If  prayers  were  oflereil  up  solely  with  a  view  to  th“ 
cetse  ’  ab-solutely  sterile  an.l  would  speedily 

tu  led  economists  have  con 

tended  that  to  give  money  in  charity  is  worse  than  useless, 

that  It  IS  positively  noxious  to  society,  but  they  have  added 
that  the  gratification  of  our  lienevolent  affections  is  pleasin- 
o  ourselves,  and  that  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  thU 
source  may  be  so  much  greater  than  the  e.-il  resulting  from 
ur  gift,  that  we  may  justly,  according  to  the  ‘greatest 
happiness  principle,'  purcha.se  this  large  amount  of 

ur„  “J'-Uto  our  neighta“ 

poliliciil  economy  mvolvej  in  tl.ia  very  characteristic 
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Slircimen  of  utilitarian  o(.lua<»  1  shall  liercaA^-  examine  At 
Ifieaent  it  is  suHicient  to  observe  that  no  one  who  consciously 
(>raotised  benevolence  solely  from  thus  motive  could  obtain 
tne  pl^iu-e  m  question.  We  receive  enjoyment  from  the 
riiought  that  we  have  done  good.  We  never  could  receive 
toat  enjoyment  if  we  believetl  and  realised  that  we  were  doing 
h<u-m.  The  same  thing  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  satisfac” 
tion  of  conscience.  A  feeling  of  satisfaction  follows  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  duty  for  itself,  but  if  the  duty  be  performed 
solely  through  the  e.xpcctation  of  a  mental  pleasure  conscience 
refuses  to  ratify  the  bargain. 

There  is  no  fact  more  conspicuous  in  human  nature  than 
the  broad  distinction,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  dra^vn  be¬ 
tween  the  nioral  and  the  other  parts  of  our  natiu-e.  But 
this  on  utilitaiian  principles  is  altogether  unaccountable.  If 
the  excellence  of  virtue  consists  solely  in  its  utility  or  tendency 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  men,  we  should  be’^compelled  to 
canonise  a  crowd  of  acts  which  are  utterly  remote  from  all 
our  ordinary  notions  of  morality.  The  whole  tendency  of 
[Kilitical  economy  and  pliilosophical  liistory  which  reveal  the 
physiology  of  societies,  is  to  show  that  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  manldnd  are  evolved  much  more  from  our  selfish 
than  from  what  are  termed  our  virtuous  acts  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  nations  and  the  progress  of  cii'ih.sation  are  mainly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  men  who  while  pui-suing  strictly  their 
own  interests,  were  unconsciously  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  community.  The  selfish  instinct  that  leads  men  to  accii- 
luulute,  confers  ultimately  more  advantage  iijion  the  world 
than  the  generous  instinct  that  leads  men  to  give.  A  great 
historian  has  contended  with  some  force  that  intellectual  ile- 
velopmentLs  more  important  to  societies  than  moral  develop- 
ment.  Yet  who  ever  seriomsly  qiiestioneil  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  that  separates  these  things?  The  reader  will 
probably  exclaim  that  the  key  to  that  distinction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  motive ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the 
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utUitarian  school  that  tlie  motive  of  the  agent  ha^  ahsolutclj 
no  influence  on  the  morality  of  the  act.  Accoi-ding  to  Ben- 
tham,  there  is  but  one  motive  possible,  the  pui-suit  of  our  own 
enjo^Tnent.  The  most  \-irtuous,  the  most  vicious,  and  the 
most  indifierent  of  actions,  if  measm-ed  by  this  test,  -would 
be  exactly  the  same,  and  an  investigation  of  motives  should 
therefore  be  altogether  excluded  from  our  moral  judgments.* 
Whatever  test  we  adopt,  the  difliculty  of  accounting" for  the 
unique  and  pre-eminent  i>osition  mankind  have  assigned  to 
virtue  will  remain.  If  we  judge  by  tendencies,  a  crowd  of 
objects  and  of  acts  to  which  no  moi-tal  ever  di-eamed  of  as¬ 
cribing  virtue,  contribute  largely  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
If  we  judge  by  motives,  the  moralists  we  ai-e  reviewing  have 
denied  all  geneiic  diflerence  beUveeu  prudential  and  \Trtuous 


‘  ‘As  there  is  not  any  sort  of  Legislation,  ch.  is.  ‘The  search 
pleasure  that  is  not  itself  a  good,  after  motive  is  one  of  the  prominent 
nor  any  sort  of  pain  the  exemption  causes  of  men's  bewilderment  in 
from  which  is  not  a  gotxl,  and  .as  the  investigiition  of  questions  of 
nothing  but^the  expectation  of  the  morals.  .  .  .But  this  is  a  pursuit 
eventual  enjoyment  of  pleastire  in  in  which  every  moment  employed 
some  shape,  or  of  exemption  from  is  a  moment  wasted.  All  motives 
pain  in  some  shape,  can  operate  in  .ire  abstractedly  good.  No  man 
the  character  of  a  motive,  a  neces-  has  ever  h.ad,  can,  or  could  have  a 
sary  consequence  is  that  if  by  mo-  motive  different  from  the  pursuit  of 
uve  be  meant  sort  of  motive,  there  pleasure  or  of  shunning  pain.’— 
is  not  any  such  thing  as  a  bad  Deontology,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  Mr. 
motive.  —  Bentham  s  Springs  of  Mill's  doctrine  appetirs  somewhat 
Actmi,  11.  §  4.  The  first  clauses  difl'ereut  from  this,  but  the  differ 
of  the  following  pissago  I  h.ave  al-  enco  is  I  think  only  apparent.  He 
leady  quoted.  Bleasure  is  itself  a  says:  ‘The  motive  has  nothing  to 
good,  nay,  setting  aside  immunity  do  with  the  morality  of  the  action, 
from  pain,  the  only  gwd.  Pain  is  though  much  with  the  worth  of  the 
in  Itself  an  evd,  and  inde^,  with-  agent,’  and  ho  afterwards  explains 
nut  exception,  the  only  evih  or  else  Lids  last  staumiimi  bv  savim;  that 
the  words  good  and  evil  Have  no  tne  ‘  motive  maaes  a  great  airic- 
meaning.  And^  this  is  alike  true  of  enco  in  our  moral  estimation  of  the 
every  sort  of  pain,  and  of  every  sort  agent,  especially  if  it  indicates  a 
of  pleasure.  It  follows  therefore  good  or  a  bad  habitual  disposition, 
immediately  and  incontestably  that  a  bent  of  character  from  which  use- 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  sort  ful  or  from  which  hurtful  actions 
of  motive  that  is  in  itself  a  bad  are  likely  to  arise.’— 

— Principles  of  Morals  and  ism,  2nd'ed.  pp.  26-27. 
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motives.  If  we  jmlgo  by  intentions,  it  is  cei-biin  tliat  how¬ 
ever  much  truth  or  chastity  may  contribute  to  tlio  haj)pines.s 
of  mankind,  it  is  not  with  philanthropic  ijitentions  that  those 
virtues  are  cultivated. 

It  is  often  said  that  intuitive  moralists  in  their  I’easonings 
aie  guilty  of  continually  abandoning  their  principles  by  them¬ 
selves  appealing  to  the  tendency  of  certain  acts  to  promote 
human  hapj)ine83  as  a  justilication,  and  the  charge  is  usually 
accomjianied  by  a  challenge  to  show  any  confessed  virtue  that 
h-a-s  not  that  tendency.  To  the  first  objection  it  may  be 
shortly  answered  that  no  intuitive  moralist  ever  dreamed  of 
doubting  that  benevolence  or  charity,  or  in  other  words,  the 
promotion  of  the  ha])i)iuess  of  man,  Ls  a  duty,  lie  maintains 
that  it  not  only  is  so,  but  that  we  arrive  at  this  fact  by  dii-ect 
intuition,  and  not  by  the  discovery  that  such  a  couiuo  is 
conducive  to  our  own  interest.  I3ut  while  he  cordially 
recognises  this  branch  of  virtue,  and  while  ho  has  tlierefore  a 
perfect  right  to  allege  the  beneficial  eflects  of  a  virtue  in  its 
defence,  he  refuses  to  admit  that  all  virtue  can  bo  reduced  to 
this  single  principle.  With  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind 
he  regards  charity  as  a  good  thing  only  because  it  is  of  use 
to  the  world.  With  the  same  general  sentiment  of  mankind 
ho  believes  that  chastity  and  truth  have  an  indej)ondent  value, 
distinct  from  their  influence  uj)on  happiness.  To  the  (|uestiou 
whetlier  every  confes.sed  virtue  is  conducive  to  human  liapjji- 
ness,  it  is  less  rasy  to  reply,  for  it  is  usually  extremely  difli- 
cult  to  calculate  the  remote  tendencies  of  acts,  and  in  cases 
where,  in  the  common  apprehension  of  mankind,  the  morality 
is  very  clear,  the  consetjuencos  are  often  very  obscure.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  claim  of  great  precision  which  utilitaidan 
writers  so  boastfully  make,  the  standard  by  which  they  jjro- 
fess  to  mejisure  morals  is  itself  absolutely  incapable  of  defini¬ 
tion  or  accurate  explanation.  Happiness  Ls  one  of  the  most 
indeterminate  and  undefmablo  words  in  the  language,  and 
V.  hat  are  the  conditions  of  ‘  the  greatest  po.ssible  happinoa'- 
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no  one  caji  pi-ecisely  say.  No  two  nations,  perhaps  no  two 
individuals,  would  find  them  the  same.'  And  even  if  every 
^rtuous  act  were  incont(*tably  useful,  it  by  no  means  foUows 
that  its  virtue  is  derived  fi-om  its  utility. 

It  may  be  readily  granted,  that  as  a  general  rule  those 
acts  which  we  caU  vdrtuous,  ai-e  unquestionably  productive 
of  happmess,  if  not  to  the  agent,  at  least  to  mankind  in 
general,  but  we  have  already  seen  that  they  have  by  no  means 
that  monopoly  or  pre-eminence  of  utility  which  on  utiUtarian 
principles,  the  unique  jiosition  assigned  to  them  would  ajiiiear 
to  imply.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  we  were  to  proceed  in 
detail  to  estimate  acte  by  their  consequences,  we  should  soon 
1)6  led  to  very  startling  conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  virtues  are  only  good  because  they  promote, 
and  vices  only  evil  because  they  impair  the  hajipiness  of  man- 
iimd,  the  degrees  of  excellence  or  criminality  must  be  strictly 
proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  utility  or  the  reverse.*  Every 
action,  every  disposition,  every  class,  every  condition  of 
society  must  take  its  jilace  on  the  moral  sckle  precisely  in 
accordance  with  the  degi-ee  in  which  it  promotes  or  diminishes 
human  happiness.  Now  it  is  extremely  questionable,  whether 
some  of  the  most  monstrous  forms  of  sensuality  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  name,  cause  as  much  unhappiness  as  some 
infirmities  of  temper,  or  procrastination  or  hastiness  of  judo’- 
meut.  It  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  a  modest,  diilideut,  and 
retu-mg  nature,  distrustful  of  its  own  abilities,  and  shiinkin- 
with  hunimty  from  confiict,  produces  on  the  whole  less  ben^ 
fit  to  the  world  than  tlie  self-assertion  of  an  audacious  and 
arrogant  nature,  which  is  impelled  to  every  struggle,  and  de- 


'  This  truth  has  been  admirably 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
Social  Statics,  pp.  l_8). 

*  ‘  On  evalue  la  grandeur  de  la 
vertu  en  comparant  le»  biens  ob- 
tenus  aux  maui  au  prix  desquels 


on  les  ach&te:  IVic&lant  en  bien 
mesure  la  valeurde  la  vertn,  comma 
leicedant  en  mal  mesure  le  degr4 
de  haine  que  doit  inspiror  le  vice.’ 
— Ch.  Comte,  IVaite  de  LegulaXion 
hv.  ii.  ch.  xiL 
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velopea  every  capacitv.  Gratitude  has  no  doubt  done  much 
to  soften  and  sweeten  the  intercourse  of  life,  but  the  corre- 
sironding  feeling  of  revenge  was  for  centuries  the  one  bulwark 
against  social  anarchy,  and  is  even  now  one  of  the  chief 
restr^ts  to  crme.>  On  the  great  theatre  of  public  life, 
especially  in  periods  of  great  convulsions  when  passions  are 
fiercely  roused,  it  is  neither  the  man  of  delicate  scrupulosity 
and  sincere  impartiality,  nor  yet  the  single-minded  religious 
enthusiast,  incapable  of  dissimulation  or  proci-astination,  who 
confers  most  benefit  upon  the  world.  It  is  much  rather  the 
astute  statesman  earnest  about  his  ends  but  unscrupulous 
about  his  means,  equally  free  from  the  trammels  of  conscience 
and  from  the  blindness  of  zeal,  who  governs  because  he  pai-tly 
yields  to  the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  his  time.  But 
however  much  some  modem  writers  may  idolize  the  heroes 
of  success,  however  much  they  may  despise  and  ridicule  those 
far  nobler  men,  whose  wide  tolei-ance  and  scrupulous  honour 


'  M.  Dumont,  the  translator  of 
Bentham,  has  elaborated  in  a  rather 
famous  passage  the  utilitarian  no¬ 
tions  about  vengeance.  ‘  Toute 
esp^ce  de  satisfaction  entrainant 
une  peine  pourled^linquantproduit 
naturellement  un  plaisir  de  ven¬ 
geance  pour  la  partie  les4e.  Ce 
plaisir  est  un  gain.  II  rappelle  la 
parabole  de  Samson.  C’est  le  doux 
qui  sort  du  terrible.  C’est  le  miel 
recueilli  dans  la  guenle  du  lion. 
Produit  sans  frais,  resultat  net 
d’une operation  nicessairead'autres 
titres,  c’estunejouissance  acultiver 
eomme  toute  .autre ;  car  le  plaisir 
de  la  vengeance  consider^e  ab- 
strai^ment  n’est  comme  tout  autre 
plaisir  qu’un  bien  en  lui-m^me.’ — 
Principes  du  Code  pined,  2"'  partie, 
ch.  -an.  According  to  a  very  acute 
living  writer  of  this  school,  ‘The 
criminal  law  stands  to  the  passion 


of  revenge  in  much  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  as  marriage  to  the  sexual  appe 
tite’  (.1.  F.  Stephen  On  ilie  Criminal 
Law  of  England,  p.  90).  Mr.  Mill 
observes  that,  ‘  In  the  golden  rule 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  read  the 
complete  spirit  of  the  ethics  of  uti- 
lity '  ( UtilitarianUm.  p.  24).  It  is 
but  fair  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 
opposite  order  of  extravagance. 
‘So  well  convinced  was  Father 
Claver  of  the  eternal  happiness  of 
almost  all  whom  he  assisted,’  says 
this  saintly  missionary’s  biogra¬ 
pher,  ‘that  speaking  once  of  some 
persons  who  had  delivered  a  crimi¬ 
nal  into  the  hands  of  justice,  he 
said,  God  forgive  thorn ;  but  they 
have  secured  the  salvation  of  this 
man^  at  the  probahle  rink  of  their 
own.’ — Newman’s  A/tglv-an  Difi- 
cultiee,  p.  205. 
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rendered  tliom  unfit  leaders  in  the  fray,  it  haa  scarcely  yet 
been  contended  that  the  delicate  conscientiousness  which  in 
these  cases  impairs  utility  constitutes  vice.  If  utility  is  the 
solo  measure  of  virtue,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  we 
could  look  with  moral  disajiprobation  on  any  class  who  pre¬ 
vent  greater  evils  than  they  cause.  But  ^v'ith  such  a  princi¬ 
ple  wo  might  find  strange  priestesses  at  the  utilitarian  shrine. 
‘Aufer  meretrices  de  rebus  humanis,'  said  St  Augustine, 
‘  turbavei-is  omnia  Hbidinibus.’* 

Let  us  suppose  an  enquirer  who  intended  to  regukte  his 
life  consistently  by  the  utilitarian  principle ;  lot  us  suppose 
him^  to  have  overcome  the  first  great  difficulty  of  his  school, 
arising  from  the  apparent  divergence  of  his  own  interests  fi*om 
his  duty,  to  have  convinced  himself  that  that  divei-gence  does 
not  exist,  and  to  have  accordingly  made  the  pursuit  of  duty  his 
single  object,  it  remains  to  consider  ■what  kind  of  course  he 
would  pursue.  He  is  informed  that  it  is  a  pure  illusion  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  human  actions  have  any  other  end  or  rule  than  hap¬ 
piness,  that  nothing  is  intrinsically  good  or  intrinsically  bad 
apait  from  its  consequences,  that  no  act  which  is  useful  can 
possibly  be  vicious,  and  that  the  utility  of  an  act  constitutes 
and  measures  its  value.  One  of  his  fiist  observations  will  be 
that  in  very  many  sjjccial  cases  acts  such  as  murder,  theft, 
or  falsehood,  which  the  world  calls  criminal,  and  which  in 
the  majority  of  instances  would  imdoubtedly  be  hurtful, 
appear  eminently  productive  of  good.  "SMiy  then,  he  may 
ask,  should  they  not  in  these  cases  bo  jHJiformed  1  Tlie 
an.swer  he  receives  Ls  that  they  would  not  really  be  useful, 
because  we  must  consider  the  remote  as  well  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  consequences  of  actions,  and  although  in  particular 
instances  a  falsehood  or  even  a  murder  might  apj>ear  bene- 
hcial,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  mankind 


‘  Be  Ordine,  ii.  4.  The  exjieri-  with  the  results  St.  Angustine  pre- 
raont  lias  more  than  ouce  been  tried  dieted, 
at  Venice,  Pisa,  &c..  and  al\F;iys 
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that  the  sanctity  of  life  and  property  should  be  preserved, 
and  that  a  high  standard  of  veracity  should  be  maintained! 
But  thLs  answer  is  obviously  insufficient.  It  is  necessary  to 
show  that  the  extent  to  which  a  single  act  of  what  the  world 
calls  crime  would  weaken  these  great  bulwarks  of  society  is 
such  as  to  counterbalance  the  immediate  good  which  it  pro¬ 
duces.  If  it  does  not,  the  balance  will  be  on  the  aide  of 
happiness,  the  murder  or  theft  or  falsehood  will  bo  useful, 
and  therefore,  on  utilitarian  principles,  will  be  virtuous’ 
Now  even  m  the  case  of  public  acts,  the  efTccfc  of  the  example 
of  an  obscure  individual  Ls  usually  small,  but  if  the  act  be 
accomplished  in  perfect  .secrecy,  the  e^nl  effects  resulting  from 
the  example  will  bo  entirely  absent.  It  has  boon  said  that 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  give  men  permission  to  penetrate 
what  men  call  crimes  in  secret.  Tliis  may  be  a  veiw  -ood 
reason  why  the  utilitaiian  should  not  proclaim  such  a  prin- 
cijile,  but  it  IS  no  reason  why  ho  should  not  act  upon  it  If 
a  man  be  convinced  that  no  act  which  is  useful  enn  po.ssiblv 
be  criminal,  if  it  be  in  his  power  by  poi-petrating  what  is 
called  a  crime  to  obtain  an  end  of  groat  immediate  utility, 
and  if  he  is  able  to  secure  such  absolute  secrecy  as  to  render 
it  perfectly  certain  that  his  act  cannot  become  an  example, 
and  cannot  in  consequence  exercise  any  iniluence  on  the’ 
general  standard  of  morals,  it  appcai-s  demonstrably  certain 
that  on  utilitarian  principles  ho  would  be  justified  in  jier- 
formiiig  It.  If  what  we  call  virtue  be  only  virtuous  because 
it  is  useful,  it  can  only  be  virtuous  when  it  is  useful.  The 
question  of  the  morality  of  a  large  number  of  acts  must 
therefore  dejiend  upon  the  probability  of  their  detection,' 


'  Tho  reailfir  will  here  observe 
the  very  transparent  sophistry  of 
an  assertion  which  is  repeated  ad 
nauseam  by  utilitarians.  They 
tell  us  that  a  regard  to  the  remote 
consequences  of  our  actions  would 
lead  ns  to  the  conclu-sion  that  we 


should  never  perform  an  act  which 
would  not  bo  conducive  to  human 
happiness  if  it  wore  universally 
performed,  or,  as  Mr.  Austin  ex- 
pres.ses  it,  that  ‘the  question  is  if 
acts  of  this  class  were  generallv 
done  or  generally  forborne  or  omit- 
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and  a  little  adroit  liypocrisy  must  often,  not  merely  in 
appearance  but  in  reality,  convert  a  vice  into  a  vii-tue.  Tlie 
only  way  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  with  any  jilausi- 
bility  to  evade  tins  conclusion  has  been  by  asserting  that  Uie 
act  would  mpair  the  disposition  of  the  agent,  or  in  other 
words  predispose  him  on  other  occasions  to  perform  acts 
which  are  generally  hurtful  to  society.  But  in  tlie  first 
place  a  smgle  act  has  no  such  effect  upon  disjiosition  as  to 
countei-act  a  gi-eat  immediate  good,  esjieeially  when,  as  we 
have  suppos^,  that  act  is  not  a  revolt  against  what  is  be- 
Ueved  to  be  i-ight,  but  is  pei-formed  under  the  full  belief  that  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  one  rational  rule  of  morals,  and  in 
the  ne.\'t  place,  as  far  as  the  act  would  form  a  habit  it  would 
aj)pear  to  be  the  habit  of  in  all  cases  regulating  actions  by  a 
precise  and  minute  calculation  of  their  utility,  which  is  the 
very  ideal  of  utilitarian  virtue. 

If  our  enquirer  happens  to  l>e  a  man  of  strong  imagina¬ 
tion  and  of  solitary  habits,  it  is  very  probable  that  he\-i]l 
be  accustomed  to  live  much  in  a  world  of  imagination,  a 
world  peopled  wdth  beings  that  ai'e  to  him  as  real  as  those  of 


tea,  what  would  be  the  probable 
effect  on  the  general  liappiness  or 
good  ?’  (Lecturu  "u  Jurispru¬ 
dence,  vol.  i.  p.  .S2.)  The  question 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  I  am 
coni'ineed  that  utility  alone  consti¬ 
tutes  virtue,  and  if  I  am  meditating 
any  particular  act,  the  sole  ques¬ 
tion  of  morality  must  be  whether 
that  act  is  on  the  whole  useful, 
produces  a  net  result  of  happiness. 
To  determine  this  question  I  mu.st 
consider  both  the  immediate  and 
the  remote  consequences  of  the  act ; 
but  the  latter  are  not  ascertained 
by  asking  what  would  be  the  result 
if  every  one  did  as  I  do,  but  by 
asking  how  far,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
<ny  act  is  likely  to  produce  imi¬ 


tators,  or  affect  the  conduct  and 
future  acts  of  others.  It  may  no 
doubt  be  convenient  and  useful  to 
form  classifications  based  on  the 
general  tendency  of  different 
courses  to  promote  or  diminish 
happiness,  but  such  classifications 
cannot  alter  the  morality  of  parti¬ 
cular  acts.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
no  act  which  princes  on  the 
whole  niore  pleasure  than  pain  can 
on  utilitarian  principle,s  be  vicious. 
It  is,  I  think,  equally  clear  that  no 
one  could  act  consi.stently  on  such 
a  principle  without  being  led  to 
consequences  which  in  the  common 
judgment  of  mankind  are  grossly 
and  scandalously  immoral. 
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flesh,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  temptations  and  its  sins. 
In  obedience  to  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature  he  may 
have  struggled  long  and  painfully  against  sins  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  which  he  was  never  seriously  tempted  to  convert  into 
sins  of  action.  But  his  new  philosophy  will  be  admirably 
fitted  to  console  lus  mind.  If  remorse  be  absent  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  most  wcious  imagination  is  a  ])leasure,  and  if 
this  indulgence  does  not  lead  to  action  it  is  a  clear  gain,  and 
therefore  to  be  applauded.  That  a  couise  may  be  continually 
pui-sued  in  imagination  without  leading  to  coiTesi)onding 
actions  he  will  speedily  discover,  and  indeed  it  has  always 
been  one  of  the  chief  objections  brought  against  fiction  that 
tlie  constant  exercise  of  the  symjiathies  in  favour  of  imagi¬ 
nary  beings  is  found  ])ositively  to  indispose  men  to  practical 
benevolence.  * 

Proceeding  farther  in  his  course,  our  moralist  will  soon 
find  reason  to  qualify  the  doctrine  of  remote  consequences, 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  calculations  of  utili- 
taiianism.  It  is  said  that  it  is  criminal  to  destroy  human 
bemgs,  even  when  the  crime  would  appear  productive  of 
gi'eat  utility,  for  every  instance  of  muider  weakens  the 
s-anctity  of  life.  But  experience  shows  that  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  one  particular  section  of 
human  life,  without  this  indifference  extending  to  others. 
Ihus  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  murder  or  exposition  of 
the  children  oi  poor  parents  was  continually  practised  with 
the  most  alxsolute  callousness,  without  exercising  any  appre¬ 
ciable  influence  upon  the  respect  for  adult  life.  In  the  same 
manner  what  may  be  teimed  religious  unveracity,  or  the 
habit  of  i)roi.agating  what  are  deemed  useful  sui^erstitions, 
with  the  consciousness  of  their  being  false,  or  at  least  sup- 
pres-sing  or  misreimesenting  the  facts  tliat  might  invalidate 

'  There  are  some  very  good  re-  from  the  life  of  action  in  Mr. 
marks- on  the  po.ssibility  of  livinga  Bain’s  Evictions  and  WiU,  p.  £4(J. 
life  of  imagination  wholly  distinct 
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them,  do&s  not  in  anv  degj-oe  imply  indnstrial  imveiacitv 
^iothing  IS  more  common  than  to  find  extreme  dishonG=?ty  in 
.peculation  cocpsting  with  Bcrupulous  veracity  in  business. 
If  any  -vice  might  be  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
utmtarian  theoiy,  it  would  be  cruelty;  but  cruelty  to 
animals  may  exist  vdthout  leading  to  ^elty  to  men,  and 
even  where  spectacles  in  which  animal  suffei-ing  forms  a 
Iea<ling  element  exercise  an  injurious  influence  on  character 
It  IS  more  tLan  doubtful  whether  the  measure  of  human  uu- 
happmess  tliey  may  ultimately  produce  is  at  all  equivalent 
to  the  passionate  enjoyment  they  immediately  aflbrd. 

Tliis  last  consideration,  however,  makes  it  neces.s.ary  to 
ptice  a  new,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  almo.st  grotesque 
development  of  the  utilitarian  theory.  The  duty  of  humanitv 
to  animals,  though  for  a  long  period  too  much  neglected, 
may,  on  the  pipciples  of  the  intuitive  moialist,  lie  easily 
explained  and  justified.  Our  circumstances  and  charactcra 
produce  in  us  many  and  vaiious  affections  towards  all  with 
whom  we  rome  in  contact,  and  our  consciences  pronounce 
thfcse  affections  to  be  good  or  bad.  We  feel  that  humanitv 
or  benevolence  is  a  good  affection,  and  also  that  it  is  due  in 
different  degrees  to  ilifierent  classes.  Thus  it  is  not  only 
natural  but  right  that  a  man  should  care  for  his  own  familv 
more  than  for  the  world  at  large,  and  this  obligation 
applies  not  only  to  paronts  who  are  responsible  for  having 
brought  their  children  into  existence,  and  to  children  who 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  parents,  but  also  to  brothers 
who  have  no  such  special  tie.  So  too  we  feel  it  to  be  lioth 
unnatural  and  wrong  to  feel  no  stronger  interest  in  our  fellow- 
countrymen  than  in  other  men.  In  the  same  way  we  feel 
that  there  is  a  -wide  interval  between  the  humanity  it  is 
both  natural  and  right  to  exliibit  towards  animals,  and  that 
wluch  is  due  to  our  own  species.  Strong  philanthropy  could 
hardly  coexist  witli  cannilialism,  and  a  man  who  had  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  destroying  human  life  for  the.sake  of  obtainingthe.skins 
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of  the  victims,  or  of  freeing  himself  from  some  trifling  incon¬ 
venience,  would  scarcely  be  eulogised  for  his  benevolence. 
Yet  a  man  may  be  regai-ded  as  very  humane  to  animals  Avho 
has  no  scruple  in  sacrificing  their  lives  for  his  food,  his 
pleasures,  or  his  convenience. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  an  energetic  agita¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  humanity  to  animals  arose  in  England,  and 
tke  utilitaiian  momlists,  who  were  then  rising  into  influence, 
caught  the  spirit  of  theii'  time  and  made  very  creditable 
efioi'ts  to  extend  it.*  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  a  theory 
which  recognised  no  other  end  in  virtue  than  the  promotion 
of  human  happiness,  could  supply  no  adequate  basis  for  the 
movement.  Some  of  the  recent  members  of  the  school  have 
accordingly  enlarged  their  theory,  maintaining  that  acts  are 
virtuous  when  they  produce  a  net  result  of  happiness, 
and  vicious  when  they  produce  a  net  result  of  suffering,  alto¬ 
gether  iiTespective  of  the  question  whether  this  enjoyment  or 
sufleiing  is  of  men  or  animals.  In  other  words,  they  place 
the  duty  of  man  to  animals  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the 
duty  of  man  to  his  feUow-men,  maintaining  that  no  suffering 
can  be  rightly  inflicted  on  brutes,  which  does  not  produce  a 
larger  amount  of  happiness  to  man.* 

The  first  reflection  suggested  by  this  theory  is,  that  it 


'  Bentham  especially  recurs  to 
liiis  subject  frequently.  See  Sir  J. 
Bo  wring’s  edition  of  his  works 
(Edinburgh,  1843),  vol.  i.  pp.  142, 
143,  o62  :  vol.  x.  pp.  540-550. 

*  ‘  Granted  tluit  any  practice 
causes  more  pain  to  animals  than 
it  gives  pleasure  to  man ;  is  that 
practice  moral  or  immoral  ?  And 
if  exactly  in  proportion  as  hum;m 
beings  raise  their  heads  out  of  the 
slough  of  seltishness  they  do  not 
with  one  voice  answer  “  immoral,” 
*et  the  morality  of  the  principle  of 
utility  be  for  ever  condemned.’ — 
Hill’s  Duaert.  vol.  fi.  p.  485.  ‘We 


deprive  them  [animals]  of  life,  and 
tliis  is  justifiable — their  pains  do 
not  equal  oar  enjoyments.  There 
is  a  balance  of  good.’ — Bontham’s 
Deontology,  vol.  i.  p.  14.  IVIr.  Mill 
accordingly  defines  the  principle  of 
utility,  without  any  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  man.  ‘  The  creed  which 
accepts  as  the  foundation  of  morals, 
utility  or  the  great  happiness  prin¬ 
ciple,  holds  that  actions  are  right 
in  proportion  as  they  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  happiness,  wrong  as  they  tend 
to  produce  the  reverse  of  Mippi- 
ness.’ — UlUitarianiam,  pp.  9-10. 
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appears  diiEcult  to  understand  how,  on  the  principles  of  tlie 
inductive  school,  it  could  be  amved  at.  Benevolence,  as  we 
have  seen,  according  to  these  writei-s  begins  in  interest.  We 
first  of  aU  do  good  to  men,  because  it  is  for  our  advantage 
though  the  force  of  the  habit  may  at  last  act  iiTespective  of 
mterest.  But  in  the  case  of  animals  which  cannot  resent  bar¬ 
barity  ,  this  foundation  of  self-intere.st  does  not  for  the  most 
part  exist.  Probably,  however,  an  association  of  ideas  might 
help  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  the  habit  of  benevolence 
generated  originally  from  the  social  relations  of  men  might 
at  last  be  extenderl  to  the  animal  world ;  but  that  it  should 
be  so  to  the  extent  of  placing  the  duty  to  animals  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  duty  to  men,  I  do  not  anticipate,  or  (at  the 
risk  ot  being  accused  of  great  inhumanity),  I  must  add, 
uesire.  I  cannot  look  forward  to  a  time  when  no  one  will 
wear  any  article  of  di-ess  formed  out  of  the  skin  of  an 
animal,  or  feed  upon  animal  flesh,  tUl  he  has  ascei-tained  that 
the  jileasure  ho  derives  from  doing  so,  exceeds  the  pain  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  animiU,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  which  by 
abridging  its  life  he  has  deprived  it.*  And  supposing  that 


'  The  exception  of  course  being 
domestic  animals,  which  may  be 
injured  by  ill-treatment,  but  even 
this  exception  is  a  very  partial  one. 
No  seliish  reason  could  prevent  any 
amount  of  cruelty  to  animals  that 
were  about  to  be  killed,  and  even 
a  the  ca.'ie  of  previous  ill-usage 
the  calculations  of  selfishness  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  price  of 
the  animal.  J  have  been  told-  that 
on  some  parts  of  the  continent  dili 
geiice  horses  are  systentitically 
under-fe<l,  and  worked  to  a  .speedy 
death,  their  cheapness  rendering 
such  a  course  the  most  economical. 

*  Bontham.  as  we  have  seen,  is 
01  opinion  that  the  gastronomic 
pleasure  would  produce  the  regui- 
sife  excess  of  enjoyment.  Uartley, 


whohas  some  amiable  and  beautiful 
remarks  on  the  duty  of  kindne.ss  to 
animals,  without  absolutely  con¬ 
demning,  .speaks  wiih  much  aver¬ 
sion  of  the  custom  of  eating  ‘  our 
brothers  and  sisters,’  the  animals. 
(On  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp.  222-22.3.) 
Paley,  observing  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  men  to  live  without 
flesh-diet,  concludes  that  the  only 
sufficient  justification  for  eating 
meat  is  an  expre.ss  divine  revelation 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  {^Moral 
Philos.  bo<ik  ii.  ch.  1 1.)  Some  rea- 
soners  evade  the  main  issue  by 
contending  that  they  kill  animals 
because  they  would  otherwise  over¬ 
run  the  ea^ ;  but  this,  as  Wind¬ 
ham  said,  ‘  is  an  indifferent  reason 
for  killing  fish.’ 
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with  such  a  calculation  before  him,  T.lie  utilitarian  should 
coniinuo  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  animals,  his  principle  might 
carry  him  to  further  conclusions,  from  which  I  confess  I 
should  recoil.  If,  when  Swift  was  wilting  his  famous  essay 
in  favour  of  employing  for  food  the  redundant  babies  of  a 
half-starving  population,  he  had  been  informed  that,  according 
to  the  more  advanced  moralists,  to  eat  a  cliild,  and  to  eat  a 
sheep,  rest  u[)on  exactly  the  same  ground  ;  that  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  the  single  question  for  the  moralist  is, 
whether  the  repast  on  the  whole  produces  more  pleasure  thiin 
pain,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  dneovery  would  have  greatl}i 
facilitated  his  task. 

The  considerations  I  have  adduced  will,  I  think,  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  the  utilitarian  piinciple  if  pushed  to  its 
full  logical  consequences  would  lie  by  no  means  as  accordant 
with  ordinary  moral  notions  as  is  sometimes  alleged ;  that 
it  would,  on  the  contraiy,  lead  to  conclusions  utterly  and 
outrageously  repugnant  to  the  moral  feelings  it  is  intended  to 
explain.  1  ■will  conclude  this  paid;  of  my  argument  by  'very 
bnefly  adverting  to  two  great  fields  in  which,  as  I  believe,  it 
would  prove  especially  revolutionary. 

Idle  fiist  of  these  is  the  field  of  chastity.  It  will  be 
nocnasary  for  me  in  the  course  of  the  present  work  to  dwell 
at  greater  length  than  I  should  desire  upon  questions  con¬ 
nected  -wfith  this  virtue.  At  jnc.sent,  I  will  merely  ask  the 
lender  to  conceive  a  mind  from  which  all  notion  of  the  in- 
tiinsic  excellence  or  nobility  of  purity  was  banished,  and  to 
suppose  such  a  mind  comparing,  by  a  utilitanan  standard,  a 
pei-iod  in  which  sensuality  was  almost  unbridled,  such  as  the 
age  of  Athenian  glory  or  the  English  restoration,  with  a 
period  of  austere  virtue.  The  question  which  of  these  socie- 
dt's  was  morally  the  liest  would  thus  i-esolve  itself  solely 
into  the  question  in  which  there  was  produced  the  gi-eaUisl 
amount  of  enjoyment  and  the  smallest  amount  of  suflciing 
The  jileasures  of  domestic  life,  the  pleasures  resulting  from  a 
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freer  social  intercourse,'  the  different  degrees  of  suffering 
inflicted  on  those  who  violated  the  law  of  chastity,  the 
ulterior  consequences  of  each  mode  of  life  upon  well-being 
and  upon  population,  would  be  the  chief  elements  of  the 
comparison.  Can  any  one  believe  that  the  balance  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  would  be  so  unquestionably  and  so  largely  on  the  side 
of  the  more  austere  society  as  to  justify  the  degree  of  supe- 
rority  which  is  assigned  to  it  1  * 

The  second  sphere  is  that  of  speculative  truth.  No  class 
of  men  have  more  highly  valued  an  unflinching  hostility  to 
superstition  than  utilitarians.  Yet  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  upon  their  principles  it  can  be  justified.  Many 
supeistitions  do  undoubtedly  answer  to  the  Greek  conception 


'  In  commenting  upon  the 
French  licentiousness  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  Century,  Hume  says,  in  a 
passage  which  has  excited  a  great 
deal  of  animadversion  : — ‘  Our 
neighbours,  it  seems,  have  resolved 
to  sacrifice  some  of  the  domestic  to 
the  social  pleasures  ;  and  to  prefer 
ease,  freedom,  and  an  open  com¬ 
merce,  to  strict  fidelity  and  con¬ 
stancy.  These  ends  are  both  good, 
and  are  somewhat  difficult  to  re¬ 
concile  ;  nor  must  we  be  surprised 
if  the  customs  of  nations  incline  too 
much  sometimes  to  the  one  side, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other.’ — 
Dialogue. 

There  are  few  things  more 
pitiable  than  the  blunders  into 
which  writers  have  fallen  when 
trying  to  base  the  plain  virtue  of 
chastity  on  utilitarian  calculations. 
Thus  since  the  writings  of  Malthus 
it  h;is  been  generally  recognised 
that  one  of  the  very  first  conditions 
of  all  material  prosperity  is  to 
check  early  marriages,  to  restrain 
the  tendency  of  population  to  mul¬ 
tiply  more  rapidly  than  lu*  means 


of  subsistence.  Knowing  this, 
what  can  be  more  deplorable  than 
to  find  moralists  making  such  ar¬ 
guments  as  these  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  morals  ? — ‘  The  first  and 
great  mischief,  and  by  consequence 
the  guilt,  of  promiscuous  concubi¬ 
nage  cbnsists  in  its  tendency  to 
diminish  marriages.’  (Palsy’s 
Moral  Philosophy,  book  iii.  part 
iii.  ch.  ii.)  ‘That  is  always  the 
most  happy  condition  of  a  nation, 
and  that  nation  is  most  accurately 
obeying  the  laws  of  our  consti¬ 
tution,  in  which  the  number  of  the 
human  race  is  most  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  Now  it  is  certain  that 
under  the  law  of  chastity,  that  is, 
when  individuals  are  exclusively 
united  to  each  other,  the  increase 
of  population  vrill  be  more  rapid 
than  under  auy  other  circum¬ 
stances.’  (Way land’s  Elejne7its  oj 
Moral  Sdtncc,  p.  298,  11th  ed., 
Boston,  1889.)  I  am  sorry  to 
bring  such  subjects  before  the 
reader,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
write  a  history  of  morals  without 
doing  so. 
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of  slavish  ‘  fear  of  the  gods,’  and  have  been  prodnctive  of 
nnspeakable  misery  to  mankind,  but  there  are  very  many 
others  of  a  different  tendency.  Superstitions  appeal  to  our 
hojics  as  well  as  to  our  fears.  They  often  meet  and  gratify 
the  inmost  longings  of  the  heart.  'They  offer  certainties 
when  reason  can  only  afford  possibilities  or  probabilities. 
Tliey  supply  conceptions  on  which  the  imagination  loves 
to  dwell.  They  sometimes  even  imjiart  a  new  sanction 
to  moial  truths.  Creating  wants  which  they  alone  ean 
satisfy,  and  feai-s  which  they  alone  can  quell,  they  often 
become  essential  elements  of  happiness,  and  their  consoling 
efficacy  is  most  felt  in  the  languid  or  troubled  houre  when 
it  is  most  needed.  We  owe  more  to  our  illusions  tlian  to 
our  knowledge.  The  imagination,  which  is  altogether  con¬ 
structive,  probably  contributes  more  to  our  happin&ss  than 
tlic  reason,  which  in  the  sphere  of  speculation  is  mainly 
critical  and  destructive.  Tlie  rude  charm  which  in  the  hour 
of  danger  or  distress  the  savage  clasps  so  confidently  to  his 
breast,  the  sacred  picture  which  is  believed  to  shed  a  hal¬ 
lowing  and  protecting  mfiuence  over  the  poor  man's  cottage, 
can  bestow  a  more  real  consolation  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
human  suffering  than  can  be  afforded  by  the  grandest  theories 
of  philosophy.  The  first  desire  of  the  heart  is  to  find  some¬ 
thing  on  wliich  to  lean.  Happiness  is  a  condition  of  feeling, 
not  a  condition  of  circumstances,  and  to  common  minds  one 
of  its  first  eascntials  is  the  exclusion  of  painful  and  harassing 
doubt.  A  system  of  belief  may  be  false,  superstitious,  and 
reactionary,  and  may  yet  be  conducive  to  human  happine.ss  if 
it  furnishes  great  multitudes  of  men  with  what  they  believe 
to  be  a  key  to  the  universe,  if  it  consoles  them  in  those 
seasons  of  agonizing  bereavement  when  the  consolations  of  en- 
hghtened  rea.son  are  but  empty  words,  if  it  supports  their  feeble 
and  tottering  minds  in  the  gloomy  hours  of  sicloiess  and  of 
a]ij>roaching  death.  A  credulous  and  superstitious  nature 
may  l>e  degraded,  but  in  the  many  cases  where  superstition 
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fio<«  not  aflsiime  a  pxirsecnting  or  ajijialling  form  it  is  not 
anliaj)j)y,  and  degradation,  apart  from  unhapjnness,  can  have 
no  j)lacc  in  ntilitiiriau  ethics.  No  eri'or  can  be  more  gi-ave 
than  to  imagine  that  when  a  critical  spirit  Ls  abroad  the 
pleasant  beliefs  will  all  remain,  and  the  painful  ones  alone 
will  j)ei-ish.  To  introduce  into  the  mind  the  consciousness 
of  ignorance  and  the  ])ang3  of  doubt  is  to  inflict  or  endure 
much  suffeiing,  which  may  even  sinwive  the  period  of  tran¬ 
sition.  ‘  ^\Tly  is  it,’  said  Luther’s  wife,  looking  sadly  back 
ui)on  the  sensuous  creed  which  she  had  left,  ‘  that  in  our  old 
faith  wc  prayed  so  often  and  so  warmly,  and  that  our 
])rayoi-8  are  now  so  few  and  so  cold?’ '  It  is  related  of  an 
old  monk  named  Serajnon,  who  had  embraced  the  hei-e.sy  of 
the  anthro])omoiphitos,  that  he  was  convinced  by  a  brother 
monk  of  the  folly  of  attributing  to  the  Almighty  a  human 
form.  He  bowed  his  reason  humbly  to  the  Catholic  creed  ; 
but  when  he  knelt  down  to  ])ray,  the  image  which  Ida  imagi¬ 
nation  had  conceived,  and  on  which  for  so  many  years  hh? 
aflections  had  been  concentrated,  liad  disapy)cared,  and  the 
old  man  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  ‘  You  have  deprived  me 
of  my  God.’* 

These  arc  indeed  facts  which  must  be  deeply  painful  to 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  histoiy  of  opinion.  Tlie 
))0ssibility  of  often  adding  to  the  happiness  of  men  by  dif¬ 
fusing  abroad,  or  at  least  sustaining  j)lefusing  falsehoods,  and 
the  Butlering  that  must  commonly  re.sult  from  their  dissolu- 
lion,  cun  hardly  rca-sonabh*  be  denied.  Tlicre  i.s  one,  and 
but  one,  adequate  reason  that  Ciin  always  justify  men  in 
criticsilly  renewing  what  they  have  been  taught.  It  is,  the 
conviction  that  o])inions  should  not  be  rcgardefl  as  mere 
mental  luxuries,  that  tnith  should  be  deemed  an  end  distinct 
from  and  BU])erior  to  utility,  and  that  it  is  a  moral  duty  fo 


'  Soo  Luther's  TahU  Talk.  a  T Hit/.eec/e,nasitipif,  tome  x.ip.  (>7. 

’  Tillemoiit,  A/i'm,  pour  tfrrir 
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pamuc  it,  wlicther  it  leads  to  jileasxire  or  whether  it  leads 
to  jiain.  Among  the  many  wise  sayings  which  antiquity 
Rscnlicd  to  Pythagoras,  few  arc  more  remarkable  than  his 
division  of  ^'u•tue  into  two  dLstinct  branches — to  be  truthful 
and  to  do  good.* 

Of  the  sanctions  wliich,  according  to  the  utilitarians,  con¬ 
stitute  the  sole  motives  to  virtue,  there  is  one,  as  I  have  said, 
unexceidionaldy  adequate.  Tliose  who  adopt  the  religious 
sanction,  CJin  always  appeal  to  a  balance  of  interest  in  favour 
of  virtue ;  but  as  the  great  majoiity  of  modem  utilitarians 
confidently  sever  their  theoiy  from  all  theological  considera¬ 
tions,  I  will  dismis.s  this  sfinction  with  two  or  three  remarks. 

In  the  fij'st  j)lace,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  regard  the 
arlatrary  will  of  the  Deity  as  the  sole  rule  of  morals,  render 
it  perfectly  idle  to  rej)re8ent  the  Dirfne  attributes  as  deserving 
of  our  lulmiration.  To  sj)eak  of  the  goodne.s3  of  God,  either 
imj)lie8  that  there  is  such  a  quality  as  goodness,  to  which  the 
Divine  acts  conform,  or  it  is  an  unmeaning  tautology.  Whj' 
should  we  extol,  or  how  can  we  admire,  the  perfect  goodness 
of  a  Being  whose  will  and  acts  constitute  the  sole  standard 
or  deiinition  of  j)crfection  1  ^  The  theor}'  which  teaches  that 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Deity  is  the  one  rule  of  morals,  and 
the  anticipation  of  future  rewards  and  j)unishments  the  one 
reason  for  conforming  to  it,  consists  of  two  ])arts.  Tlie  first 
annihilates  the  goodness  of  God  ;  the  second,  the  virtue  of  man. 


'  Tii  T»  aKr)0(V(iv  Kol  rh 

tvfpyfr(7i'.  Var.  Hist.  xii. 

.09.;  Duiginus  in  like  manner 
divides  virtue  into  fu(pyt(Tia  xal 
aji.ri0tta.  (I)c  Suhlim.  §  1.)  The 
opf)osito  view  in  England  is  eon- 
tinn.ally  expressed  in  the  saying, 
‘  You  should  never  pull  down  an 
opinion  until  you  have  something 
to  put  in  its  place,’  which  can  only 
mean,  if  you  iiro  connneed  that 
some  religious  or  other  hypothesis 
is  false,  you  are  morally  bound  to 


repress  or  conceal  your  conviction 
until  you  have  discovered  positive 
aflirmations  or  explanation.s  as  un¬ 
qualified  and  consolatory  as  those 
you  have  destroyed. 

’  See  this  powerfully  stated  by 
Sh.aftesbury.  (Inquiry  concerning 
Virtue,  book  i.  partiii.)  Thos.ame 
cbjcction  applies  to  Dr.  Mansel’s 
modification  of  the  theological  doc¬ 
trine — viz.  that  theorigin  of  morals 
is  not  the  will  but  the  nature  of 
G')d. 
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Another  and  equally  ob^dous  remark  is,  that  while  these 
theologians  represent  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  and  the 
fear  of  future  punishments,  as  the  only  reason  for  doing  right, 
one  of  our  strongest  reasons  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
these  rewards  and  punishments,  is  our  deep-seated  feeling  of 
merit  and  demerit.  That  the  present  disposition  of  affaire  is 
in  many  ie.spects  unjust,  that  suffering  often  attends  a  course 
which  deserves  reward,  and  happiness  a  course  which  deserves 
punishment,  leads  men  to  infer  a  future  state  of  retribution. 
Take  away  the  consciousness  of  desert,  and  the  inference 
would  no  longer  be  made. 

A  thiid  remark,  wliich  I  believe  to  be  equally  true,  but 
which  may  not  be  acquiesced  in  with  equal  readiness,  is  that 
without  thd  concurrence  of  a  moral  faculty,  it  is  wholly  im¬ 
possible  to  prove  from  nature  that  supreme  goodne.ss  of  the 
Creator,  which  utilitarian  theologians  assume.  We  speak  of 
the  benevolence  shown  in  the  joy  of  the  insect  glittering  in 
the  sunbenm,  in  the  protecting  instincts  so  liberally  bestowed 
among  the  animal  world,  in  the  kindness  of  the  parent  to  its 
young,  in  the  happiness  of  little  children,  in  the  beauty  and 
the  bounty  of  nature,  but  is  there  not  another  side  to  the 
picture  ?  The  hideous  disease,  the  countless  forms  of  rapine 
and  of  suffering,  the  entozoa  that  live  witkin  the  bodies,  and 
feed  upon  the  anguish  of  sentient  beings,  the  ferocious  instinct 
of  the  cat,  that  prolongs  with  delight  the  agonies  of  its  victim, 
all  the  multitudinous  forms  of  misery  that  are  manifcstetl 
among  the  innocent  portion  of  creation,  are  not  these  also 
the  works  of  nature?  We  speak  of  the  .Pivine  veracity. 
^Vllat  is  the  whole  hi.story  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
world  but  one  long  straggle  of  the  intellect  of  man  to  eman¬ 
cipate  itself  from  the  deceiitions  of  nature?  Every  object 
that  meete  the  eye  of  the  savage  awakens  his  curiosity  only 
to  lure  him  into  some  deadly  error.  The  sun  that  seems  a 
diminutive  light  revolving  around  his  world  ;  the  moon  and 
the  stare  that  appear  formed  only  to  light  his  path  ;  the  strange 
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fantastic  diseases  that  suggest  irresistibly  the  notion  of  pi^esent 
daemons ;  the  teriific  ])henomena  of  nature  which  appear  tlie 
results,  not  of  blind  forces,  but  of  isolated  spiritual  agencies — 
aU  these  things  fatally,  inevitably,  invincibly  impel  him  into 
superstition.  Through  long  centuries  the  superstitions  thus 
generated  have  deluged  the  world  with  blood.  Millions  of 
prayera  have  been  vainly  breathed  to  what  we  now  know 
were  inexomble  laws  of  nature.  Only  after  ages  of  toil  did 
the  mind  of  man  emancipate  itself  from  those  deadly  errora 
to  which  by  the  deceptive  appearances  of  nature  the  long 
infancy  of  humanity  is  universally  doomed. 

And  in  the  laws  of  wealth  how  different  are  the  appearances 
from  the  realities  of  things !  "Who  can  estimate  the  wars 
that  have  been  kindled,  the  bitterness  and  tlie  wretchedness 
that  have  been  caused,  by  errors  relating  to  the  a^iparent 
antagonism  of  the  interests  of  nations  which  were  so  natural 
that  for  centuries  they  entangled  the  very  strongest  intellects, 
and  it  was  scarcely  till  our  own  day  that  a  tardy  scienefc 
came  to  dispel  them  1 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things  1  If  induction  alone 
were  our  guide,  if  we  possessed  absolutely  no  knowledge  of 
some  things  being  in  their  own  nature  good,  and  others  in 
their  own  nature  e'V’il,  how  could  we  rise  from  this  spectacle 
of  nature  to  the  conception  of  an  all-perfect  Author  1  Even 
if  we  could  discover  a  predominance  of  benev'olence  in  the 
creation,  we  should  still  regard  the  mingled  attributes  of 
nature  as  a  reflex  of  the  mingled  attributes  of  its  Contriver. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Exeellence,  our  best  ovidenee 
even  of  the  existenee  of  the  Creator,  is  derived  not  from  the 
material  uiriver-se  but  from  oim  own  moral  nature.  ‘  It  is 


*  ‘  The  one  grea.t  and  binding  faculty  is  our  one  reason  for  main- 
ground  of  the  belief  of  God  and  a  taining  the  supreme  benerolence  of 
hereafter  is  the  law  of  conscience.’  the  Deity  was  a  favourite  position 
—Coleridge,  Aofw  Theological  and  of  Kant. 

Political,  p.  S67.  That  our  moral 
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not  of  reason  but  of  faith.  In  otlier  words  it  springs  from 
that  instinctive  or  moi-al  nature  wliich  is  as  truly  a  part  of 
our  being  as  is  our  reason,  whiclt  teaches  tis  what  reason 
could  never  teach,  the  supreme  {ind  transcendent  excellence 
of  moral  good,  which  rising  dissatisfied  above  this  -woi’ld  of 
sense,  proves  itself  by  tlie  veiy  intensity  of  its  aspiration  to 
be  adapted  for  another  sphere,  and  which  constitutes  at  once 
the  evidence  of  a  Divine  element  witliin  us,  and  the  augury 
of  the  future  that  is  before  us.’ 

These  things  belong  ratlier  to  the  sphere  of  feeling  than 
of  reasoning.  Those  who  are  most  deeply  persuaded  of  their 
truth,  will  probably  feel  that  they  aie  unable  by  argument  to 
expi-ess  adequately  the  intensity  of  their  conviction,  but  they 
may  ])oint  to  the  recorded  exjierience  of  the  best  and  gi-eatest 
men  in  all  ages,  to  the  incapacity  of  terrestrial  things  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  our  nature,  to  the  manifest  tendency,  both  in  individuals 
and  nations,  of  a  pure  and  heroic  life  to  kindle,  and  of  a 
selfi.sh  and  conmpt  life  to  cloud,  these  aspirations,  to  the  his¬ 
torical  fact  that  no  philosophy  and  no  scepticism  have  been 
able  ])crmanently  to  repress  them.  The  lines  of  our  moral 
nature  tend  upwards.  In  it  wo  have  the  common  root  ot 
religion  and  of  ethics,  for  the  same  consciousness  that  tells 
us  that,  even  when  it  is  in  fact  the  weakest  element  of  oiir 
constitution,  it  is  by  right  supreme,  commanding  and  autho¬ 
ritative,  teaches  us  also  that  it  is  Divine.  AU  the  nobler 
religions  that  have  governed  manldnd,  have  done  so  by 
virtue  of  the  affinity  of  their  teaching  with  this  nature,  bv 
speaking,  as  common  religious  language  correctly  describes 
it,  ‘to  the  heart,’  by  .a])pealing  not  to  self-interest,  but  to 
that  Dirtne  element  of  self-sacrifice  which  is  latent  in  everv 
8oul.^  The  reality  of  this  moi-al  nature  is  the  one  greit 

*  ‘Noscio  quomodo  inhseret  in  mis  et  exsistit  m;vxime  et  app.iret 
mentibus  quasi  .siBculorum  quoddam  fiicillime.’— Cic.  Tiitc.  IHsp.  i.  J4. 
augurium  lutuporum ;  idque  in  *  ‘It  is  a  calumny  to  say  that 
niaximis  ingenii8alti3simi.sque  ani-  men  are  roused  to  heroic  actions 
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question  of  natufal  tlieology,  for  it  involves  that  connection 
between  our  own  iuid  a  higher  nature,  without  which  the 
existence  of  a  Fiinst  Cause  were  a  mere  question  of  archteo- 
logy,  and  religion  but  an  exercise  of  the  imagination. 

I  return  gladly  to  the  secular  sanctions  of  utilitarianism. 
The  majority  of  its  disciples  assure  us  that  these  are  sufficient 
to  establish  their  theory,  or  in  other  words,  that  our  duty 
coincides  so  strictly  with  our  interest  when  rightly  rmder- 
stood,  that  a  perfectly  prudent  woirld  necessarily  become  a 
(rerfectly  virtuous  man.*  Bodily  vice  they  tell  us  ultimately 
brings  Irodily  weakness  and  suffering.  Extravagance  is 
followed  by  ruin ;  unbridled  passions  by  the  loss  of  domestic 
[reace ;  disr’egaitl  for-  the  interests  of  others  by  social  or  legal 
jrenalties ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  moral  is  also 
the  most  tranquil  disposition ;  benevolence  is  one  of  the 
truest  of  our  pleasures,  and  virtue  may  become  by  habit,  an 
essential  of  enjoyment.  As  the  shopkeeper  who  has  made 
his  foifune,  still  sometimes  continues  at  the  counter,  because 
the  daily  routine  has  become  necessary  to  his  happiness,  so 
the  ‘  moral  hei-o  ’  may  continue  to  practise  that  virtue  which 
was  at  first  the  mere  instrument  of  his  pleasures,  as  bein,g  in 
itself  more  pirecioirs  than  all  besides.* 


by  ease,  hope  of  pleasure,  recom¬ 
pense — sugar-plums  of  any  kind  in 
this  world  or  the  next.  In  the 
meanest  mortal  there  lies  some¬ 
thing  nobler.  The  poor  swearing 
soldier  hired  to  be  shot  has  his 
honour  of  a  soldier,”  different 
from  drill,  regulations,  and  the 
shilling  a  da)’.  It  is  not  to  taste 
sweet  things,  but  to  do  noble  and 
true  things,  and  vindicate  himself 
under  God’s  heaven  as  a  God-made 
man,  that  the  poorest  son  of  Adam 
dimly  longs.  Show  him  the  way 
of  doing  that,  the  dullest  day- 
drudge  kindles  into  a  hero.  They 
wrong  man  greatly  who  say  he  is 


to  be  seduced  by  ease.  Difllculty, 
abnegation,  martyrdom,  death,  are 
the  alluremenls  tliat  act  on  the 
heart  of  man.  Kindle  the  inner 
genial  life  of  him,  you  have  a  flame 
that  burns  up  all  lower  considera¬ 
tions.’ — Carlyle's  Hero-worship,  p. 
237  (ed.  1858). 

'  ‘  Clamat  Epicurus,  is  quern  vos 
nimis  voluptatibxs  esse  deditum 
dicitis,  non  posse  jucunde  vivi  nisi 
sapienter,  honeste,  justeque  vivatur, 
nec  sapienter,  honeste,  juste  nisi 
jucunde.’ — Cicero,  De  Fin.  i.  18. 

*  ‘The  virtues  to  be  complete 
must  have  fixed  their  residence  in 
the  heart  and  become  appotitee 
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This  theory  of  the  peifect  coincidence  of  virtue  and  in¬ 
terest  rightly  understood,  which  has  always  been  a  common¬ 
place  of  moi-alists,  and  has  been  advocated  by  many  who 
were  far  fmm  wishing  to  resolve  virtue  into  prudence,  con¬ 
tains  no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  tiuth,  but  only  of  the 
most  geneiul  kind.  It  does  not  apply  to  nations  as  wholes, 
for  although  luxurious  and  elleminate  vices  do  undoubtedly 
corrode  and  enervate  national  character,  the  histories  of 
ancient  Rome  and  of  not  a  few  modem  monarchies  abund¬ 
antly  prove  that  a  career  of  consistent  rapacity,  ambition, 
selfishness,  and  fraud  may  be  eminently  conducive  to  national 
prosperity.*  It  does  not  apply  to  imperfectly  organised 
societies,  where  the  restraints  of  pubb'c  opinion  aie  unfelt 
and  where  force  is  the  one  measure  of  right.  It  does  not 
apply  except  in  a  very  partial  degree  even  to  the  most  civi¬ 
lised  of  mankind.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  show  that  in  a 
polished  community  a  certain  low  standard  of  virtue  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  prosperity,  to  paint  the  e^*il3  of  unrestrained  passions, 
and  to  prove  that  it  is  better  to  obey  than  to  violate  the 
laws  of  society.  But  if  turning  from  the  criminal  or  the 
drunkard  we  were  to  compare  the  mari  who  simply  falla  in 
■with  or  slightly  surpasses  the  average  morals  of  those  about 


impelling  to  actions  without  farther 
thought  than  the  gratification  of 
them ;  so  that  after  their  expedi¬ 
ence  ceases  they  still  oontinne  to 
operate  by  the  desire  they  raise. 

.  .  I  knew  a  mercer  who  having 
gotten  a  competency  of  fortune, 
thought  to  retire  and  enjoy  him¬ 
self  in  quiet ;  but  finding  he  could 
not  be  easy  without  business  was 
forced  to  return  to  the  shop  and 
assist  his  former  partners  sratis,  in 
the  nature  of  a  journeymaiu  'V'i^y 
then  should  it  be  thought  strand 
that  a  man  long  inured  to  the 
pmctiee  of  moral  duties  should 
persevere  in  them  out  of  liking. 


when  they  can  yield  him  no  farther 
advantage ? ’ — Tuckers  Li^ii  of 
yaiuTt,  voL  L  p.  269.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  in  his  Utuiiarianitm  dwells 
much  on  the  heroism  which  he 
thinks  this  view  of  morala  may 
produce. 

*  See  Lactantius,  Jntt.  Die.  n. 
9.  Montesquieo.  in  his  Dieadenee 
dt  T Empire  ronunit,  has  shown  in 
detail  the  manner  in  which  the 
crimes  of  Boraan  politirijini  ecm- 
tributed  to  the  greatneea  of  their 
nation.  Modem  history  furnishes 
oqIj  too  many  Qlustrstioos  of  the 
same  truth. 
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lum,  and  indulges  in  a  little  vice  wliich  is  neither  injurious 
to  his  own  health  nor  to  his  reputation,  with  the  man  who 
earnestlv  and  painfuUy  adopts  a  much  higher  standai-d  than 
that  of  ks  time  or  of  his  class,  we  should  be  driven  to  another 
conclusion.  Honesty  it  is  said  is  the  best  policy-a  feet, 
however,  which  depends  very  much  upon  the  condition  ot 
the  poUce  force— but  heroic  virtue  must  rest  upon  a  diiiei^nt 
basis  If  happiness  in  any  of  its  foi-ms  be  the  supreme  object 
of  life,  moderation  is  the  most  emphatic  counsel  of  oui-  being, 
but  moderation  is  as  opposed  to  heroism  as  to  ’vuce.  There 
is  no  foi-m  of  intellectual  or  moral  excellence  which  has  not 
a  <reneral  tendency  to  produce  happiness  if  cultivated  in 
moderation.  There  aie  very  few  which  if  cultivated  to  great 
perfection  have  not  a  tendency  directly  the  reverse.  Thus  a 
mind  that  is  sufficiently  enlarged  to  range  abroad  amid  the 
pleasures  of  intellect  has  no  doubt  secured  a  fund  of  inex¬ 
haustible  enjoyment;  but  he  who  inferred  from  this  that  the 
highest  intellectual  eminence  was  the  condition  most  favour¬ 
able  to  happiness  would  be  lamentably  deceived.  The  dis¬ 
eased  nervous  sensibility  that  accompanies  intense  mental 
exei-tion,  the  weary,  wasting  sense  of  ignorance  and  vamty, 
the  disenchantment  and  disintegi-ation  that  commonly  follow 
a  profound  i-esearch,  have  filled  Uterature  with  moumtul 
echoes  of  the  words  of  the  royal  sage,  ‘  In  much  wisdom  is 
much  gi-icf,  and  he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow.”  The  lives  of  men  of  genius  have  been  for  the 
most  part  a  conscious  and  deliberate  realisation  of  the 
ancient  myth — the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life 
stood  side  by  side,  and  they  chose  tho  tree  of  knowledge 
i-ather  than  the  tree  of  life. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  realm  of  moials.'  The  virtue 
which  is  most  conducive  to  happiness  is  plainly  that  which 


’  ‘That  quick  sensibility  which 
it,  the  groumlwork  of  all  advances 
towards  perfection  increases  the 


pungency  of  pains  and  vexations.’ — 
Tucker's  Light  of  Nature,  ii.  16, 
§4. 
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can  be  realised  without  much  suffering,  and  sustained  without 
much  effort.  Legal  and  physical  penalties  apply  only  to  the 
grosser  and  more  extreme  forms  of  vice.  Social  penalties 
may  strike  the  very  highest  foi-ms  of  virtue.'  That  very 
sentiment  of  unity  with  mankind  which  utilitarians  assure 
us  is  one  day  to  become  so  strong  as  to  overpower  all  un¬ 
social  feelings,  would  make  it  more  and  moie  impossible  for 
men  consistently  with  their  happiness  to  adopt  any  course, 
whether  very  virtuous  or  very  vicious,  that  would  place 
them  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  sentiment  of  society.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  tranrjuillity  of  a  perfectly  \’irtuous  mind 
is  the  highest  form  of  happine-ss,  and  may  1>e  reasonably 
preferred  not  only  to  material  advantages,  but  also  to  the 
approbation  of  society ;  but  no  man  can  fully  attain,  and  few 
can  even  approximate,  to  such  a  condition.  When  vicious 
passions  and  imjnilses  are  very  strong,  it  is  idle  to  tell  the 
suffei’er  that  ho  would  be  more  happy  if  his  nature  were 
mdically  different  from  what  it  is.  If  happiness  be  his  object, 
he  must  regulate  his  course  with  a  view  to  the  actual  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  being,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  peace 
would  be  most  promoted  by  a  compromise  with  vice.  The 
selfish  theory  of  morals  applies  only  to  the  virtues  of  tem¬ 
perament,  and  not  to  that  much  higher  form  of  virtue  which 
is  sustained  in  defiance  of  temperament.^  We  have  no  doubt 
a  certain  pleasure  in  cultivating  our  good  tendencies,  but  we 
have  by  no  meams  the  same  pleasure  in  repressing  our  bad 
ones.  There  are  men  whose  whole  lives  are  spent  in  willing 
one  thing,  and  desiring  the  opposite.  In  such  cases  as  these 


■-ne  Egmnan  coiLopiracy  of  his  class,  tics,  pp.  206-209. 
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virtue  clearly  involves  a  sacriiice  of  happiness ;  for  the  Buffer¬ 
ing  caused  by  resisting  natui-al  tendencies  is  much  greater 
than  would  ensue  from  their  moderate  gratification. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  no  proposition  can  be  more  pal¬ 
pably  and  egregiously  false  than  the  asseition  that  as  far  !i£ 
this  world  is  concerned,  it  is  invariably  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  a  man  to  pursue  the  most  vii-tuous  career.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  and  disposition  will  make  one  man  find  his 
highest  happiness  in  the  happiness,  and  another  man  in  the 
misery,  of  his  kind ;  and  if  the  second  man  acts  according  to 
his  interest,  the  utilitarian,  however  much  he  may  dejilore 
the  result,  has  no  right  to  blame  or  condemn  the  agent.  For 
that  agent  is  following  his  greatest  happine.ss,  and  tliis,  in  the 
eyes  of  utilitarians,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  highest,  or 
to  speak  more  accurately,  the  only  motive  by  which  human 
nature  can  be  actuateil. 

We  may  remark  too  that  the  disturbance  or  pain  which 
does  undoubtedly  usually  accompany  what  is  evil,  bears  no 
kind  of  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  guilt.  An  irrita¬ 
bility  of  temper,  which  is  chielly  due  to  a  deningement  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  a  habit  of  proci’astination  or  imlecision, 
will  often  cause  more  suffering  than  some  of  the  worst  vices 
tliat  can  conupt  the  heart.' 

But  it  may  be  Siiid  this  calculation  of  pains  and  pleasures 
is  defective  through  the  omLs.sion  of  one  element.  Although 
a  man  who  had  a  very  strong  mitural  impulse  towards  some 
vice  would  appear  more  likely  to  jiromote  the  tranquillity  of 
his  nature  by  a  moderate  and  circumspect  gratification  of  that 


'  ‘  A  toothiche  produces  more 
violent  convulsions  of  pain  than  a 
phthisis  or  a  dropsy.  A  gloomy 
disposition  .  .  .  may  be  found  in 
very  worthy  characters,  though  it 
sufficient  alone  to  embitter  life. 
.  .  .  A  selfish  villain  may  pos.sess 
a  spring  and  alacrity  of  temper, 


which  is  indeed  a  good  quality,  but 
which  is  rewarded  much  beyond  it» 
merit,  and  when  attended  with  good 
fortune  will  compensate  for  the 
uneasiness  and  remorse  arising 
from  all  the  other  vices.’ — Hujoe’s 
:  The  Sceptic. 
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vice,  tlian  by  endeavouiing  painfully  to  repress  his  n?itural 
tendencies,  jet  he  possesses  a  conscience  which  adjudicates 
upon  his  conduct,  and  its  sting  or  its  approval  constitutes  a 
pain  or  {Measure  so  intense,  as  more  than  to  redress  the 
balance.  Now  of  course,  no  intuitive  moralist  will  deny, 
what  for  a  long  time  his  school  may  be  almost  stiid  to  have 
been  alone  in  assei-ting,  the  reality  of  conscience,  or  the 
pleasures  and  pains  it  may  afford.  He  simply  denies,  and  he 
appeals  to  consciousness  in  attestation  of  his  jwsition,  that 
those  pains  juid  pleasures  are  so  powerful  or  so  proportioned 
to  our  acts  as  to  become  an  adequate  basis  for  virtue.  Con¬ 
science,  whether  we  regard  it  as  an  original  faculty,  or  as  a 
product  of  the  association  of  ideas,  exercises  two  distinct 
functions.  It  points  out  a  diffei'ence  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  when  its  commands  are  violated,  it  inflicts  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  sufiering  and  disturbance.  The  fust  function 
it  exercises  pei-sistently  through  life.  The  second  it  only 
exercises  under  ceitain  special  circumstances.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  a  man  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties  should 
pass  a  life  of  gross  depi-avitj-  and  crime  withotit  being  con¬ 
scious  that  he  wsis  doing  wrong ;  but  it  is  extremely  possible 
for  him  to  do  so  mthout  this  consciousness  having  any  ap¬ 
preciable  influence  upon  his  tranquillity.  The  condition  of 
then-  consciences,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  observes,  has  less  influence 
on  the  happiness  of  men  than  the  condition  of  them  livers. 
Considered  as  a  source  of  pain,  conscience  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  feeling  of  disgust.  Notwithstanding  the 
a&sertiou  of  Dr.  Johnson,  I  venture  to  maintain  that  there 
are  multitudes  to  whom  the  necessity  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  butcher  would  be  so  inexpressibly  jiainful  and  re¬ 
volting,  that  if  they  could  obtain  flesh  diet  on  no  other  con¬ 
dition,  they  would  relinquish  it  for  ever.  But  to  those  who 
are  inuied  to  the  trade,  this  repugnance  has  simply  ceased. 
It  has  no  place  in  their  emotions  or  calculations.  Nor  can 
it  be  reasonably  questioned  that  most  men  by  an  assiduous 
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attendance  at  the  slaughter-house  could  acquire  a  similar 
indifference.  In  like  manner,  the  reproaches  of  conscience 
are  doubtless  a  very  real  and  important  form  of  suffering 
to  a  sensitive,  scrupulous,  and  virtuous  girl  who  has  com¬ 
mitted  some  trhdal  act  of  levity  or  disobedience ;  but  to 
an  old  and  hardened  criminal  they  are  a  matter  of  the  most 
absolute  indifference. 

Now  it  is  undoubtedly  conceivable,  that  by  an  association 
of  ideas  men  might  acquire  a  feeling  that  would  cause  that 
which  would  naturally  be  painful  to  them  to  be  jdeasurable, 
and  that  which  would  natmally  be  pleasurable  to  be  painful.' 
But  the  question  will  immediately  arise,  why  should  they  re¬ 
spect  this  feeling  1  We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  in¬ 
ductive  theory,  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  natural  duty.  Men 
enter  into  life  solely  desirous  of  seeking  their  own  happiness. 
The  whole  edifice  of  virtue  arises  from  the  observed  fact,  that 
owing  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  the  intimacy  of 
our  social  relations,  it  is  necessary  for  our  happiness  to  abstain 
from  some  courses  that  would  be  immediately  pleasurable  and 
to  pursue  others  that  are  immediately  the  reveise.  Self-in¬ 
terest  is  the  one  ultimate  reason  for  \nrtue,  however  much 


‘  Atthe  same  time,  tlie  following 
passage  contains,  I  think,  a  great 
deal  of  wisdom  and  of  a  kind  pecu¬ 
liarly  needed  in  England  at  the 
present  day  ; — ‘  The  nature  of  the 
subject  furnishes  the  strongest  pre¬ 
sumption  that  no  better  system 
will  ever,  for  the  future,  be  in¬ 
vented,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  benevolent  from  the 
selfish  affections,  and  reduce  all  the 
various  emotions  of  the  human 
mind  to  a  perfect  simplicity.  The 
case  is  not  the  same  in  this  species 
of  philosophy  as  in  physics.  Many 
an  hypothesis  in  nature,  contrary 
to  first  appearances,  has  been  found, 
on  more  accurate  scrutiny,  solid 


and  satisfactory.  .  .  .  But  the  pre¬ 
sumption  always  lies  on  the  other 
side  in  all  enquiries  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  p.ossions,  and  of  the 
internal  operations  of  the  human 
mind.  The  simplest  and  most  ob¬ 
vious  cause  which  can  there  be  as¬ 
signed  for  any  phenomenon,  is 
probably  the  true  one.  .  .  .  The 
affections  are  not  susceptible  of  any 
impression  from  the  refinements  of 
reason  or  imagination  ;  aud  it  is  al¬ 
ways  found  that  a  vigorous  exertion 
of  the  latter  faculties,  necessarily, 
from  the  narrow  capacity  of  the 
human  mind,  destroys  all  activity 
in  the  former.’ — Ilnme’s  Enr^niry 
Concerning  MoraU,  Apjiend.  II. 
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the  moral  chemistry  of  Hartley  may  disguise  and  transform 
it.  Ought  or  ought  not,  means  nothing  more  than  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  acquiiing  or  of  losing  pleasure.  The  fact  that  one 
line  of  conduct  promotes,  and  another  impaii's  the  happiness  of 
others  is,  according  to  these  moralists,  in  the  last  analysis,  no 
i-eason  -whatever  for  pursuing  the  former  or  avoiding  the 
latter,  unl&ss  such  a  coui-se  is  that  -which  brings  us  the 
greatest  hajipiness.  The  happiness  may  aiisefrom  the  action 
of  society  ujion  ourselves,  or  from  our  o-wn  naturally  benevo¬ 
lent  dis])Osition,  or,  again,  from  an  association  of  ideas, -which 
means  the  force  of  a  habit  we  have  formed,  b\it  in  any  case 
our  own  hap]iine.ss  is  the  one  possible  or  conceivable  motive 
of  action.  If  this  be  a  true  picture  of  human  nature,  the 
reasonable  com-se  for  every  man  is  to  modify  his  disposition 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  attain  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  enjojunent.  If  he  has  formed  an  association  of 
ideas,  or  contracted  a  habit  which  inflicts  more  pain  than  it 
prevents,  or  prevents  more  ])leasure  than  it  affords,  his  reason¬ 
able  couise  is  to  dissolve  that  association,  to  destroy  that 
habit.  This  is  what  he  ‘  oxight  ’  to  do  according  to  the  only 
meaning  that  word  can  possess  in  the  utilitarian  vocabulary. 
If  he  does  not,  he  will  justly  incur  the  charge  of  impinidence, 
which  is  the  only  charge  utilitarianism  can  consistently  bring 
against  vice. 

That  it  would  be  for  the  hapjiiness  as  it  woxild  cei-tainly  be 
in  the  power  of  a  man  of  a  temjjerament  such  as  I  have  lately 
described,  to  quench  that  conscientioxis  feeling,  wliich  by  its 
painfxil  reproaches  pi-events  him  from  pursuing  the  course 
that  would  be  most  conducive  to  his  tranquillity,  I  conceive 
to  be  self-evident.  And,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more 
than  doxxbtful  whether  conscience,  considered  apart  from  the 
course  of  action  it  pi-escribes,  is  not  the  cause  of  more  pain 
than  pleasure.  Its  reproaches  ai-e  more  felt  than  its  ap¬ 
proval.  The  self-complacency  of  a  -surtuous  man  reflecting 
with  dalight  ujKxn  his  o-wn  exceeding  meidt,  is  fi-equently 
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spoken  of  m  the  writings  of  moral  philosophers,'  but  is 
rarely  found  in  actual  life  where  the  most  tranquil  ia  aeldom 
the  most  perfect  nature,  where  the  sensitiveness  of  conscience 
increases  at  least  in  proportion  to  moral  growth,  and  where 
in  the  best  men  a  feeling  of  modesty  and  humility  is  always 
present  to  check  the  exuberance  of  self-gratulation. 

In  every  sound  system  of  morals  and  religion  the  motives 
of  virtue  become  more  powerful  the  more  the  mind  is  con¬ 
centrated  upon  them.  It  is  when  they  are  lost  sight  of,  when 


they  are  obscured  by  passion. 


'  ‘  The  pleasing  consciousness 
and  self-approbation  that  rise  up 
in  the  mind  of  a  virtuous  man,  ex¬ 
clusively  of  any  direct,  explicit, 
consideration  of  advantage  likely 
to  accrue  to  himself  from  his  pos 
session  of  those  good  qualities’ 
(Hartley  On  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  493), 
form  a  theme  upon  which  moralists 
of  both  schools  are  fond  of  dilating, 
in  a  strain  that  reminds  one  irre¬ 
sistibly  of  the  self-complacency  of 
afamous  nursery  hero,  while  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  his  own  merits  over  a 
Christmas-pie.  Thus  Adam  Smith 
says,  ‘The  man  who,  not  from 
frivolous  fancy,  but  from  proper 
motives,  has  performed  a  generous 
action,  when  he  looks  forward  to 
those  whom  he  has  served,  feels 
himself  to  be  the  natural  object  of 
their  love  and  gratitude,  and  by 
sympathy  with  them,  of  the  esteem 
and  approbation  of  all  mankind. 
And  when  he  looks  backward  to 
the  motive  from  which  he  acted, 
and  surveys  it  in  the  light  in  which 
the  indifferent  spectator  will  sur¬ 
vey  it,  he  still  continues  to  enter 
into  it,  and  applauds  himself  by 
sympathy  with  the  approbation  of 
this  supposed  impartial  judge.  In 
both  these  points  of  view,  his  oon- 


unrealised  or  forgotten,  that 


duct  appears  to  him  every  way 
agreeable.  .  .  .  Misery  and  wretch¬ 
edness  can  never  enter  the  breast 
in  which  dwells  complete  self-sa¬ 
tisfaction.’ —  Theory  of  Moral  Senti¬ 
ments,  part  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  2  ;  part  iii. 
ch.  iii.  I  suspect  that  many  monil- 
ists  confuse  the  self-gratulation 
which  they  suppose  a  tortuous  man 
to  feel,  with  the  delight  a  religious 
man  experiences  from  the  sense  of 
the  protection  and  favour  of  the 
Deity.  But  these  two  feelings  are 
clearly  distinct,  and  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  found  that  the  laltej 
is  most  strongly  experienced  by  the 
very  men  who  most  sincerely  dis¬ 
claim  all  sense  of  merit.  ‘  Were 
the  perfect  man  to  exist,’  e.aid  that 
good  and  great  writer.  Archer 
Butler,  '  he  himself  would  be  the 
last  to  know  it ;  for  the  highest 
stage  of  advat  cement  is  the  lowest 
descent  in  humility.’  At  all  events, 
the  reader  will  observe,  that  on 
utilitarian  principles  nothing  could 
be  more  pernicious  or  criminal 
than  that  modest,  humble,  and 
diffident  spirit,  which  diminishes 
the  pleasure  of  self-gratulation, 
one  ot  the  highest  utilitarian  mo¬ 
tives  to  virtue. 
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they  cease  to  ojHirate.  But  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  utili¬ 
tarian  conception  of  virtue  that  it  is  wholly  unable  to  resist 
the  solvent  of  analysis,  and  that  the  more  the  mind  realises 
its  origin  and  its  nature,  the  more  its  influence  on  character 
must  decline.  The  pleasures  of  the  senses  will  always  defy 
the  force  of  analysis,  for  they  have  a  real  foundation  in 
our  being.  They  have  their  basis  in  the  eternal  nature  of 
things.  But  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  practice  of 
virtue  rests,  according  to  this  school,  on  a  wholly  difierent 
basis.  It  is  the  result  of  casual  and  artificial  association,  of 
habit,  of  a  confusion  by  the  imagination  of  means  with  ends, 
of  a  certain  dignity  with  which  society  invests  qualities  or 
actions  that  are  useful  to  itself.  Just  in  proportion  as  this 
is  felt,  just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  separates  the  idea  of 
virtue  from  that  of  natural  excellence  and  obligation,  and 
realises  the  purely  artificial  character  of  the  connection,  Just 
in  that  proportion  will  the  coercive  power  of  the  moral  motive 
be  destroyed.  ITie  utilitarian  rule  of  judging  actions  and 
di.spositions  by  their  tendency  to  promote  or  diminish  hap¬ 
piness,  or  the  maxim  of  Kant  that  man  should  always 
act  so  that  the  rule  of  his  conduct  might  be  adopted  as  a 
law  by  all  rational  beings,  may  be  very  useful  as  a  guide  in 
life;  but  in  order  that  they  should  acquire  moral  weight, 
it  is  necessary  to  presuppose  the  sense  of  moral  obligation, 
the  consciousness  that  duty,  when  discovered,  has  a  legiti¬ 
mate  claim  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  our  lives.  And  it 
is  this  element  which,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  the  mere  arti¬ 
ficial  association  of  ideas  can  never  furnish. 

If  the  patience  of  the  reader  has  enabled  him  to  accom¬ 
pany  me  through  this  long  train  of  tedious  arguments,  he 
will,  I  think,  have  concluded  that  the  utilitarian  theory, 
though  undoubtedly  held  by  many  men  of  the  purest,  and 
by  some  men  of  almost  heroic  vii'tue,  would  if  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusions  prove  subversive  of  morality,  and 
especially,  and  in  the  very  highest  degi-ee,  unfavourable  to 
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ielf-deniid  and  to  heroism.  Even  if  it  explains  these,  it  fails 
lo  justify  them,  and  conscience  being  tinced  to  a  mere  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  means  of  happiness  with  its  end,  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  resist  the  solvent  of  criticism.  That  this 
theory  of  conscience  gives  a  true  or  adequate  description  of 
t.he  phenomenon  it  seeks  to  explain,  no  intuitive  moralist 
will  admit.  It  is  a  complete  though  common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  business  of  the  moralist  is  merely  to  explain 
the  genesis  of  certain  feelings  we  2X)ssess.  At  the  root  of  all 
morals  lies  an  intellectual  judgment  w'hich  is  clearly  distinct 
from  liking  or  disliking,  from  pleasure  or  from  pain.  A 
man  who  has  injured  his  position  by  some  foolish  but  per¬ 
fectly  innocent  act,  or  who  has  inadvertently  violated  some 
social  mile,  may  experience  an  emotion  of  self-reproach  or 
of  shame  quite  as  acute  as  if  he  had  committed  a  mime. 
But  he  is  at  the  same  time  clearly  conscious  that  his  conduct 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  moral  reprobation,  that  the  grounds 
on  which  it  may  be  condemned  are  of  a  difierent  and  of 
a  lower  kind.  The  sense  of  obligation  and  of  legitimate 
supremacy,  which  is  the  essential  and  characteristic  feature 
of  conscience,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other 
parts  of  our  nature,  is  wholly  unaccounted  for  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas.  To  say  that  a  certain  coui-se  of  conduct  is 
pleasing,  and  that  a  cei-tain  amount  of  pain  results  from  the 
weakening  of  feelings  that  impel  men  towards  it,  is  plainly 
ilifiTerent  from  what  men  mean  when  they  say  we  ought  to 
pursue  it.  The  virtue  of  Hartley  is,  in  its  last  analysis,  but 
a  disease  of  the  imagination.  It  may  be  more  advantageous  to 
society  than  avaidce ;  but  it  is  formed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  has  exactly  the  same  degree  of  binding  force.' 

>  Elartlev  has  tried  in  one  place  mechanically  in  the  manner  I  hare 
to  eTEwie  this  conclusion  by  an  described,  does  not  invalidate  the 
appeal  to  the  doctrine  of  final  fact  that  it  is  intended  for  our 
causes.  He  says  that  the  fact  that  guide,  ‘  for  all  the  things  which 
conscience  is  not  an  original  prin  have  evident  final  causes,  are  plain- 
ciple  of  our  nature,  but  is  formed  ly  brought  about  by  mechanical 
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These  considerations  will  help  to  supply  an  answer  to 
tho  common  utilitarian  objection  that  to  speak  of  duty  as 
distinct  from  self-interest  is  uiuneaning,  because  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  we  ai’e  under  an  obligation  to  do  any  thing  when 
no  evil  consequences  would  result  to  us  from  not  doing  it. 
Rewards  and  punishments  it  may  be  answei-ed  am  xm- 
doubtedly  necessary  to  enforce,  but  they  are  not  necessary  to 
constitute,  duty.  This  distinction,  whether  it  be  real  or 
not,  has  at  all  events  the  advantage  of  appearing  self-evident 
to  all  who  are  not  philosophers.  Thus  when  a  party  of 
colonists  occupy  a  new  territory  they  dhude  the  unoccupied 
land  among  themselves,  and  tliey  murder,  or  employ  for  the 
gi’atification  of  their  lusts,  the  savage  inhabitants.  Both 
acts  are  done  with  perfect  impimity,  but  one  is  felt  to  be 
innocent  and  the  other  wrong.  A  lawful  government  appro- 
piiates  the  land  and  pi'otects  the  aboriginals,  supporting  its 
enactments  by  penalties.  In  the  one  case  the  law  both 
creates  and  enforces  a  duty,  in  the  other  it  only  enforces  it. 
Tlie  intuitive  moralist  simply  asserts  that  we  have  the  power 
of  perceiving  that  certain  coxuses  of  action  are  higher,  nobler. 


means  ;  ’  and  he  appeals  to  the  milk 
in  the  breast,  which  is  intended  for 
xhe  sustenance  of  the  young,  but 
irhich  is  nevertheless  mechanically 
produced.  {On  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
338-339.)  But  it  is  plain  that 
this  mode  of  reasoning  would  jus¬ 
tify  XLs  in  attributing  an  authori¬ 
tative  character  to  any  habit — e.g. 
to  that  of  avarice — which  these 
writers  assxxre  xis  is  in  the  manner 
of  its  formation  an  exact  parallel  to 
conscience.  The  later  followers  of 
Hartley  certainly  cannot  be  accused 
of  any  excessive  predilection  for 
the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  yet  we 
sometimes  find  them  asking  what 
great  difference  it  can  make  whe¬ 
ther  (when  conscience  is  admitted 
by  both  parties  to  be  real)  it  is 


regarded  as  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  or  jus  a  product  of 
association?  Simply  this.  If  by 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  we 
are  subject  to  a  law  of  duty  which 
is  different  from  and  higher  than 
our  interest,  a  man  who  violates 
this  law  through  interested  mo¬ 
tives,  is  deserving  of  reprobation. 
If  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no 
natural  law  of  duty,  and  if  the 
pursuit  of  our  interest  is  the  one 
original  principle  of  our  being,  no 
one  can  be  censured  who  pursues 
it,  and  the  first  criterion  of  a  wise 
man  will  be  his  determination  to 
eradicate  every  habit  (conscien¬ 
tious  or  otherwise)  which  impede.: 
him  in  doing  so. 
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and  better  than  others,  and  that  by  the  constitution  of  our 
being,  this  fact,  which  is  genorically  distinct  from  the  prospect 
of  pleasui-e  or  the  reverse,  may  and  ought  to  be  and  con¬ 
tinually  is  a  motive  of  action.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  for  a 
man  to  prefer  the  lower  course,  and  in  this  case  we  say  he 
is  desei’ving  of  ]>unishment,  and  if  he  remains  unpunishea 
we  say  that  it  is  unjust.  But  if  there  were  no  power  to 
reward  or  punish  him,  his  acts  would  not  be  indifferent. 
They  would  still  be  intelligibly  described  as  essentially  base 
or  noble,  shameful  though  there  were  none  to  censure,  ad¬ 
mirable  though  there  were  none  to  admii-e. 

That  men  have  the  power  of  preferring  other  objects 
than  happiness  is  a  proposition  wliich  must  ultimately  be 
left  to  the  attestation  of  consciousness.  That  the  pursuit  of 
vir  tue,  however  much  happiness  may  eventually  follow  in 
its  train,  is  in  the  first  instance  an  example  of  this  preference, 
must  be  established  by  that  common  voice  of  mankind  which 
1)08  invariably  regarded  a  rdrtuous  motive  as  generically 
different  from  an  interested  one.  And  indeed  even  when 
the  conflict  between  strong  passions  and  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  does  not  exist  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  degrees 
of  virtue  by  the  scale  of  enjoyment.  The  highest  nature  is 
i-arely  the  happiest.  Petronius  Arbiter  was,  very  probably, 
a  happier  man  than  ilarcus  Aurelius.  For  eighteen  centuries 
the  religious  instinct  of  Chidstendom  has  recognised  its  ideal 
in  the  form  of  a  ‘  Man  of  Sorrows.’ 

Considerations  such  as  I  have  now  urged  lead  the  in¬ 
tuitive  moralists  to  reject  the  principles  of  the  utilitarian. 
They  acknowledge  indeed  that  the  effect  of  actions  upon  the 
happiness  of  mankind  forms  a  most  important  element  in 
determining  their  moi'al  quality,  but  they  maintain  that 
\vithouti  natural  moi-al  perceptions  we  never  should  have 
known  that  it  was  our  duty  to  seek  the  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind  when  it  diverged  from  our  own,  and  they  deny  that 
virtue  was  either  originally  evolved  from  or  is  necessarily 
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I»roj)ortioned  to  utility.  They  acknowledge  tkat  in  the 
prist  in  g  condition  of  society  there  is  at  least  a  genwnl  coin¬ 
cidence  between  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  prosperity,  but 
they  contend  that  the  obligation  of  virtue  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  no  conceivable  convulsion  of  affairs  could  destroy  it, 
and  that  it  would  continue  even  if  the  government  of  the 
world  belonged  to  supreme  malice  instead  of  supreme  bene¬ 
volence.  Virtue,  they  believe,  is  something  more  than  a 
calculation  or  a  habit.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  its  fun¬ 
damental  piinciples  reversed.  Notwithstanding  the  strong 
tendency  to  confuse  cognate  feelings,  the  sense  of  duty  and 
the  sense  of  utility  remain  perfectly  distinct  in  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  mankind,  and  we  are  quite  capable  of  recognising 
each  separate  ingredient  in  the  same  act.  Our  respect  for  a 
gallant  but  dangerous  enemy,  our  contempt  for  a  useful 
traitor,  our  care  in  the  last  moments  of  life  for  the  interests 
of  those  who  survive  us,  our  clear  distinction  between  inten¬ 
tional  and  unintentional  injuries,  and  between  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  imprudence  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  our 
conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  interest  should  always  be 
checked  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  that  selfish  and  moral 
motives  are  so  essentially  opposed,  that  the  i)resence  of  the 
former  necessarily  weakens  the  latter,  our  indignation  at 
those  who  when  honour  or  gratitude  call  them  to  sacrifice 
their  interests  pause  to  calculate  remote  consequences,  the 
feeling  of  remorse  which  differs  from  every  other  emotion  of 
our  nature — in  a  word,  the  universal,  unstudied  sentiments 
of  mankind  all  concur  in  leading  us  to  separate  widely  our 
virtuous  affections  from  our  selfish  ones.  Just  as  pleasure 
and  pain  aie  ultimate  ginunds  of  action,  and  no  reason  can 
bo  given  why  we  should  seek  the  former  and  avoid  the 
latter,  except  that  it  is  the  constitution  of  our  nature  that 
we  should  do  so,  so  we  are  conscious  that  the  words  right 
and  wrong  express  ultimate  intelligible  motives,  that  these 
motives  ai-e  genericallydiffei’ent  from  the  others,  that  they  are 
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of  a  higher  order,  and  that  they  cairy  with  them  a  senao  of 
obligation.  Any  scheme  of  morals  that  omits  these  facts 
fails  to  give  an  accurate  and  adequate  description  of  the 
states  of  feeling  which  consciousness  reveals.  The  con¬ 
sciences  of  men  in  every  age  woiild  have  echoed  the  assertion 
of  Cicero  that  to  sacrifice  pleasure  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
any  form  or  modification  of  pleasure  in  return,  no  more 
answers  to  our  idea  of  virtue,  than  to  lend  money  at  interest 
to  oiir  idea  of  charity.  The  conception  of  pure  disinterested¬ 
ness  is  presupposed  in  our  estimates  of  virtue.  It  is  the 
root  of  all  the  emotions  with  which  we  contemplate  acts  of 
heroism.  We  feel  that  man  is  capable  of  pursuing  what  he 
believes  to  be  right  although  pain  and  disaster  and  mental 
suffering  and  an  early  death  be  the  consequence,  and  although 
no  prospect  of  future  reward  lighten  upon  his  tomb.  This 
is  the  highest  prerogative  of  our  being,  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  human  nature  and  the  divine. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  arguments  in  its  support,  the 
utilitarian  school  owes  much  of  its  influence  to  some  very 
powerful  moral  and  intellectual  predispositions  in  its  favour — 
the  first,  which  we  shall  hereafter  examine,  consisting  of  the 
tendency  manifested  in  certain  conditions  of  society  towards 
the  qualities  it  is  most  calculated  to  produce,  and  the  second 
of  the  almost  irresistible  attraction  which  unity  and  precision 
exercise  on  many  minds.  It  was  this  desire  to  simplify 
human  nature,  by  reducing  its  various  faculties  and  com¬ 
plex  operations  to  a  single  pilnciple  or  process,  that  gave  its 
great  popularity  to  the  sensational  school  of  the  last  century. 
It  led  most  metaphysicians  of  that  school  to  deny  the  duality 
of  human  nature.  It  led  Bonnet  and  Condillac  to  propose 
an  animated  statue,  endowed  with  the  five  senses  as  channels 
of  ideas,  and  with  facilities  exclusively  employed  in  trans¬ 
forming  the  products  of  sensation,  as  a  perfect  representative 
of  humanity.  It  led  Helv^tius  to  assert  that  the  original 
faculties  of  all  men  were  precisely  the  same,  all  the  difference 
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between  what  we  call  geniua  and  what  we  call  stupidity 
arising  from  differences  of  circumstances,  and  all  the  difference 
between  men  and  animals  arising  mainly  from  the  structui’e 
of  the  human  hand  In  morals,  theories  of  unification  are 
peculiarly  plausible,  and  I  think  peculiarly  dangerous,  be¬ 
cause,  owing  to  the  interaction  of  our  moral  sentiments,  and 
the  many  transformations  that  each  can  undergo,  there  are 
few  affections  that  might  not  under  some  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances  become  the  parents  of  every  other.  When  Hobbes, 
in  the  name  of  the  philosophy  of  self-interest,  contended  that 
‘  Pity  is  but  the  imagination  of  future  calamity  to  ourselves, 
produced  by  the  sense  of  another  man’s  calamity *  when 
Hutcheson,  in  the  name  of  the  philosophy  of  benevolence, 
ai^ed  that  the  vice  of  intemperance  is  that  it  impels  us  to 
violence  towards  others,  and  weakens  our  capacity  for  doing 
them  good ;  *  when  other  momlists  defending  the  excellence 
of  our  nature  maintained  that  compassion  is  so  emphatically 
the  highest  of  our  pleasures  that  a  desire  of  gratifying  it  is 
the  cause  of  our  acts  of  barbarity ;  ^  each  of  these  theories. 


'  On  Human  Nature,  chap.  ix. 

§  10. 

’  Enquiry  concerning  Good  and 
Evil. 

*  This  theory  is  noticed  by 
Hutcheson,  and  a  writer  in  the 
Spectator  (No.  436)  suggests  that 
it  may  explain  the  attractios  of 
prize-fights.  The  case  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  derived  from  fictitious  sorrow 
is  a  distinct  question,  and  has  been 
admirably  treated  in  Lord  Karnes’ 
Essays  ots  Morality.  Bishop  Butler 
notices  {Second  Sermon  on  Compas¬ 
sion'),  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
very  intensity  of  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
passion  to  divert  men  from  charity 
by  making  them  ‘  industriously  turn 
away  from  tlie  miserable ;  ’  and  it 
is  well  known  that  Goethe,  on 
account  of  this  very  susceptibility, 


made  it  one  of  the  rules  of  his  life 
to  avoid  everything  that  could  sug¬ 
gest  painful  ideas.  Hobbes  makes 
the  following  very  characteristic 
comments  on  some  famous  lines  of 
Lucretius:  ‘From  what  passion 
proceedeth  it  that  men  take  plea¬ 
sure  to  behold  from  the  shore  the 
danger  of  those  that  are  at  sea  in 
a  tempest  or  in  fight,  or  from  a  safe 
castle  to  behold  two  armies  charge 
one  another  in  the  field?  It  is 
certainly  in  the  whole  sum  joy, 
else  men  would  never  flock  to  such 
a  spectacle.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  both  joy  and  grief,  for  as  there 
is  novelty  and  remembrance  of  our 
own  security  present,  which  is  de¬ 
light,  so  there  is  also  pity,  which 
is  grief.  But  the  delight  is  so  far 
predominant  that  men  usually  are 
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exti-avRgant  as  it  is,  contains  a  germ  of  iindoubted  ]isycho- 
logical  truth.  It  is  true  that  a  mind  intensely  apprehensive 
of  future  calamities  ^vould  on  that  account  receive  a  shock  at 
the  sight  of  the  calamities  of  others.  It  is  true  that  a  very 
keen  and  absorbing  sentiment  of  benevolence  would  be  m 
itself  sufficient  to  divert  men  from  any  habit  that  impaired 
their  power  of  gratifying  it.  It  is  true  that  compassion  in¬ 
volves  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure,  and  conceivable  that 
that  pleasure  might  be  so  intensffied  that  we  might  seek  it 
by  a  crime.  The  error  in  these  theories  is  not  that  they 
exaggerate  the  possible  efficacy  of  the  motives,  but  that 
they'exaggerate  their  actual  intensity  in  human  nature  and 
describe  fal.sely  the  process  by  which  the  results  they  seek  to 
explain  have  been  arrived  at.  The  function  of  observation 
in  moral  philosophy  is  not  simply  to  attest  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments  we  possess,  leaving  it  to  the  reason  to  determine 
deductively  how  they  may  have  been  formed ;  it  is  rather  to 
follow  them  through  all  the  stages  of  their  formation. 

And  here  I  may  observe  that  the  term  inductive,  l^e 
most  others  that  are  employed  in  moral  philosophy,  may  give 


content  in  such  a  ca.se  to  be  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  misery  of  their 
friends.’  (On  Human  Hature,  ch.  ix. 
I  19.)  Good  Christians,  according 
to  some  theologians,  are  expected 
to  enjoy  this  pleasure  in  great 
perfection  in  heaven.  ‘Wo  may 
believe  in  the  next  world  also  the 
goodness  as  well  as  the  happiness 
of  the  blest  will  be  confirmed  and 
advanced  by  reflections  natu^lly 
arising  from  the  view  of  the  misery 
which  some  shall  undergo,  which 
seems  to  be  a  good  reason  for  the 
creation  of  those  beings  who  shall 
be  finally  miserable,  and  for  the 
continuation  of  them  in  their  mi¬ 
serable  existence  ....  though  in 
one  respect  the  view  of  the  mieery 


which  the  damned  undergo  niight 
seem  to  detract  from  the  happiness 
of  the  blessed  through  pity  and 
commiseration,  yet  under  another, 
a  nearer  and  much  more  aflfecting 
consideration,  viz.  that  all  this  is 
the  misery  they  themselves  were 
often  expo.sed  to  and  in  danger  of 
incurring,  why  may  not  the  sense 
of  their  own  escape  so  far  overcome 
the  sense  of  another’s  ruin  as  quite 
to  extinguish  the  pain  that  usually 
attends  the  idea  of  it,  and  oven 
render  it  productive  of  some  real 
happiness  ?  To  this  purpose,  Lu¬ 
cretius’  Suave  mari,’  etc.  (Law  » 
notes  to  his  Translation  of  King's 
Origin  of  Evil,  pp.  477,  479.) 
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rise  to  serious  misconception.  It  is  properly  applied  to  those 
moralists  who,  disbelieving  the  existence  of  any  moral  sense 
or  faculty  revealing  to  us  what  is  right  and  wrong,  maintain 
that  the  origin  of  those  ideas  is  simply  our  experience  of  the 
tendency  of  different  Lines  of  conduct  to  promote  or  impair 
true  happiness.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  sometimes  ima¬ 
gined  that  inductive  moralists  alone  think  that  it  is  by  in¬ 
duction  or  experience  that  we  ought  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
origin  of  our  moral  ideas.  But  this  I  conceive  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  mistake.  The  basis  of  morals  is  a  distinct  question  from 
the  basis  of  theories  of  morals.  Those  who  maintain  the 
existence  of  a  moral  faculty  do  not,  as  is  sometimes  said, 
assume  this  proposition  as  a  first  piinciple  of  their  arguments, 
but  they  arrive  at  it  by  a  process  of  induction  quite  as  severe 
as  any  that  can  be  employed  by  their  opponents. '  They  ex¬ 
amine,  analyse,  and  classify  their  existing  moral  feelings, 
ascertain  in  what  respects  those  feeUngs  agree  with  or  diffei 
from  others,  trace  them  through  their  various  phases,  and 
only  assign  them  to  a  special  faculty  when  they  think  they 
have  shown  them  to  be  incapable  of  resolution,  and  gene- 
lically  different  from  all  others.* 


'  See  e.g.  Reid’s  Essays  on  the 
Active  Towers,  essay  iii.  ch.  v. 

*  The  error  I  have  traced  in 
this  paragraph  ■will  be  found  run¬ 
ning  through  a  great  part  of  what 
Mr.  Buckle  has  •written  upon 
morals — I  think  the  weakest  por¬ 
tion  of  his  great  work.  See,  for 
o-vample,  an  elaborate  confusion  on 
the  subject,  History  of  Civilisation, 
vol.  ii.  p.  429.  Mr.  Buckle  main¬ 
tains  that  all  the  philosophers  of 
what  is  commonly  called  ‘  the 
Scotch  school  ’  (a  school  founded  by 
the  Irishman  Hutcheson,  and  to 
which  Hume  does  not  belong), 
were  incapable  of  inductive  rea¬ 
soning,  because  they  maintained 


the  existence  of  a  moral  sense  or 
faculty,  or  of  first  principles,  inca¬ 
pable  of  resolution  ;  and  he  enters 
into  a  learned  enquiry  into  the 
causes  which  made  it  impossible 
for  Scotch  -writers  to  pursue  or 
appreciate  the  inductive  method. 
It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  view 
■with  the  language  of  one,  who, 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  his 
original  speculations,  is,  I  conceive, 
among  the  very  ablest  philosophical 
critics  of  the  present  century. 
‘Les  philosophes  ^cossais  adop- 
tferent  los  procddis  que  Bacon  avail 
recoramandi  d’appliquer  a  I’Atude 
du  moude  physique,  et  les  trans- 
port^rent  dians  I’^tude  du  moude 
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'rhifi  separation  is  all  that  is  meant  by  a  moral  faculty. 
We  are  apt  to  regard  the  term  as  implying  a  distinct  and 
well  defined  organ,  healing  to  the  mind  the  same  kind  of 
relation  as  a  limb  to  the  body.  But  of  the  existence  of  such 
organs,  and  of  the  propriety  of  such  material  imagery,  we 
know  nothing.  Perceiving  in  ourselves  a  will,  and  a  crowd 
of  intellectual  and  emotional  phenomena  that  seem  wholly 
different  from  the  properties  of  matter,  we  infer  the  existence 
of  an  immaterial  substance  which  wills,  thinks,  and  feels,  and 
can  classify  its  own  operations  with  considerable  precision. 
The  term  faculty  is  simply  an  expression  of  classifieation. 
If  we  say  that  the  moral  faculty  differs  from  the  aesthetic 
facultv,  we  can  only  mean  that  the  mind  forms  certain  judg¬ 
ments  of  moral  excellence,  and  also  certain  judgments  of 
beauty,  and  that  these  two  mental  processes  are  clearly  dis¬ 
tinct.  To  ask  to  what  part  of  our  nature  moral  perceptions 
should  be  attributed,  is  only  to  ask  to  what  train  of  mental 
phenomena  they  bear  the  closest  resemblance. 

If  this  simple,  but  often  neglected,  consideration  be  borne 


moral.  Us  firent  voir  que  I’indue- 
tion  baconieune,  c’est-a-dire,  I’in- 
duction  precidde  d’une  observation 
scmpnlense  des  ph^nomfenes,  est  en 
philosophie  comme  en  physique  la 
genie  mithode  legitime.  C'est  tm 
lie  lenrs  litres  les  plus  honorables 
d’avoir  insiste  sur  cette  demonstra¬ 
tion,  et  d'avoir  on  mSme  temps 
joint  I’eiemple  an  pricepte.  .  .  . 
II  est  vrai  que  le  zJle  dos  philo- 
sophcs  icoasais  en  favour  de  la  m6- 
thode  d’observation  leur  a  presque 
fait  d^passer  le  but.  Ils  ont 
incline  a  renfermer  la  psychologie 
dans  la  description  minutieuse  et 
continuclle  de  phdnomJnes  de  I’Ame 
sans  r6fl&:hir  assez  que  cotte  de¬ 
scription  doit  faire  place  a  I'induc- 
tion  et  an  raisonnement  d&luctif, 
et  qu'nne  philosophie  qui  se  bome- 


rait  a  I’observation  serait  aussi 
sterile  que  celle  qui  s'amuserait  a 
construire  des  hypotheses  sans 
avoir  prealablement  observe.’ — 
Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  Morale 
au  xviii"'  Siede,  Tome  4,  p.  14-16. 
Dugald  Stewart  had  said  much  the 
same  thing,  but  be  was  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  and  therefore,  according  to 
Mr.  Buckle  (JIM.  of  Civ.  ii.  pp. 
485-86).  incapable  of  understand¬ 
ing  what  induction  was.  I  may 
add  that  one  of  the  principal  objec¬ 
tions  M.  Cousin  makes  against 
Locke  is,  that  he  investigated  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  before  analysing 
minutely  their  nature,  and  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  method  is  one  of  the 
points  on  which  Mr.  Mill  {Exami- 
nation  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton)  is  at 
issue  with  M.  Cousin, 
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in  mind,  the  apparent  discordance  of  intuitive  moi’alists  will 
appear  less  profound  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed, 
for  each  section  merely  elucidates  some  one  characteiistic  of 
moral  judgments.  Tlius  Butler  insLsts  upon  the  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  that  is  involved  in  them,  contends  that  this  separates 
them  from  all  other  sentiments,  and  assigns  them  in  conse¬ 
quence  to  a  special  faculty  of  supreme  authority  called  con¬ 
science.  Adam  Smith  and  many  other  wi-iters  were  especi¬ 
ally  struck  by  their  sympathetic  character.  We  are  naturally 
attracted  by  humanity,  and  repelled  by  cruelty,  and  this 
instinctive,  unreasoning  sentiment  constitutes,  according  to 
these  moralists,  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Cudworth,  however,  the  English  precursor  of  Kant,  had  al¬ 
ready  anticipated,  and  later  metaphysicians  have  more  fully 
exhibited,  the  inadequacy  of  such  an  analysis.  J ustice,  huma¬ 
nity,  vei-acity,  and  kindred  virtues  not  merely  have  the  po\i  er 
of  attracting  us,  we  have  also  an  intellectual  perception  that 
they  are  essentially  and  immutably  good,  that  their  uatime 
does  not  depend  upon,  and  is  not  relative  to,  our  constitutions; 
that  it  is  impossible  and  inconceivable  they  should  ever  be 
vices,  and  their  op])osites,  virtueci,  They  are,  therefore,  it  is 
said,  intuitions  of  the  reason.  Clai’ke,  developing  the  same 
rational  school,  and  following  in  the  steps  of  those  moralists 
who  regard  our  nature  as  a  hierarchy  of  powers  or  faculties, 
with  difierent  degrees  of  dignity,  and  an  appropriate  order  of 
supi’emacy  and  subordination,  maintained  that  virtue  con¬ 
sisted  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  things.  Wollaston 
endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  truth,  and  Hutcheson  to  benevo¬ 
lence,  which  he  maintained  is  recognised  and  approved  by 
what  his  respect  for  the  philosophy  of  Locke  induced  him  to 
call  ‘  a  moral  sense,’  but  what  Shaftesbury  had  regarded  as 
a  moral  ‘  taste.’  The  pleasure  attending  the  gratification  of 
this  taste,  according  to  Shaftesbury  and  Henry  More,  is  the 
motive  to  virtue.  The  doctiine  of  a  moral  sense  or  faculty 
was  the  basis  of  the  ethics  of  Reid.  Hume  maintained  that 
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the  [)eculiar  quality  of  virtue  is  its  utility,  but  that  our 
aifections  are  purely  disinterested,  and  that  we  arrive  at 
our  knowledge  of  what  is  virtuous  by  a  moral  sense  implanted 
in  our  nature,  which  leads  us  instinctively  to  approve  of  all 
acts  that  are  beneficial  to  others.  Expanding  a  pregnant 
hint  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  Butler,  he  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  union  of  the  schools  of  Clarke  and  Shaftesbui'y, 
bv  ur<nn£t  that  our  moral  decisions  are  not  sunple,  but  com- 
plex,  containing  both  a  judgment  of  the  reason,  and  an  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  heart.  This  fact  has  been  elucidated  still  fiu-ther 
by  latei"  writeis,  who  have  observed  that  these  two  elements 
apply  in  varying  degrees  to  dill'erent  kinds  of  virtue.  A-Ccord- 
ing  to  Lord  Karnes,  our  intellectual  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  applies  most  strictly  to  vii’tues  like  justice  or  veracity, 
which  are  of  what  is  called  ‘  perfect  obligation,’  or,  in  other 
words,  aa-e  of  such  a  natm  e,  that  their  violation  is  a  distinct 
crime,  while  the  emotion  of  attraction  or  affection  is  shown 
most  strongly  towards  virtues  of  imperfect  obhgation,  like 
benevolence  or  charity.  Like  Hutcheson  and  Shaftesbui'y, 
Lord  Karnes  notices  the  analogies  between  our  moral  and 
sesthetical  judgments. 

These  last  analogies  o]ien  out  a  region  of  thought 
widely  different  from  that  we  have  been  traversing.  The 
olose  connection  between  the  good  and  the  beautiful  has  been 
always  felt,  so  much  so,  that  both  were  in  Greek  expressed 
by  the  same  word,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  moral 
beauty  was  regarded  as  the  archetype  of  which  all  visible 
beauty  is  only  the  shadow  or  the  image.  We  all  feel  that 
there  is  a  stiict  i)roi)riety  in  the  term  moral  beauty.  We  feel 
that  there  are  different  forms  of  beauty  which  have  a  natural 
coirespondence  to  different  moral  qualities,  and  much  of  the 
charm  of  poetry  and  eloquence  rests  upon  this  harmony. 
We  feel  that  we  have  a  direct,  immediate,  intuitive  percei>- 
tion  that  some  objects,  such  as  the  sky  above  us,  are  beauti- 
ftil,  that  this  perception  of  beauty  is  totally  different,  and 
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could  not  possibly  be  derived,  from  a  perception  of  theii 
utility,  and  that  it  bears  a  very  striking  resemblance  to 
the  instantaneous  and  unreasoning  admiration  elicited  by  a 
generous  or  heroic  action.  We  perceive  too,  if  we  examine 
with  care  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  that  an  sesthetical 
judgment  includes  an  intuition  or  intellectual  perception, 
and  an  emotion  of  attraction  or  admiration,  veiy  similar  to 
those  which  compose  a  moral  judgment.  The  very  idea  of 
beauty  again  implies  that  it  should  be  admired,  as  the  idea 
of  happiness  implies  that  it  should  be  desired,  and  the  idea  of 
duty  that  it  should  be  performed.  There  is  also  a  striking 
correspondence  between  the  degree  and  kind  of  uniformity 
we  can  in  each  case  discover.  That  there  is  a  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  between  beauty  and  ugliness, 
are  both  propositions  which  are  universally  felt.  That  right 
is  better  than  wrong,  and  beauty  than  iigliness,  are  equally 
Tinquestioned.  When  we  go  further,  and  attempt  to  define 
the  nature  of  these  qualities,  we  are  met  indeed  by  great 
diversities  of  detail,  but  by  a  far  larger  amount  of  substantial 
unity.  Poems  like  the  Iliad  or  the  Psalms,  spiinging  in  the 
most  dissimilar  quarters,  have  commanded  the  admiration  of 
men,  through  all  the  changes  of  some  3,000  years.  The  charm 
of  music,  the  harmony  of  the  female  coimtenance,  the  majesty 
of  the  starry  sky,  of  the  ocean  or  of  the  mountain,  the  gentler 
beauties  of  the  murmuring  stream  or  of  the  twilight  .shades, 
were  felt,  as  they  are  felt  now,  when  the  imagination  of  the 
infant  world  first  embodied  itself  in  written  words.  And 
in  the  same  way  types  of  heroism,  and  of  virtue,  descending 
from  the  remotest  ages,  command  the  admiiation  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  can  sympathise  with  the  emotions  of  praise  or 
blame  revealed  in  the  earliest  historians,  and  the  most  ancient 
moralists  stiike  a  responsive  chord  in  every  heart.  The 
broad  lines  remain  \mchanged.  No  one  ever  contended  that 
jastice  was  a  vice  or  injustice  a  virtue  j  or  that  a  summer 
siinset  was  a  repulsive  object,  or  that  the  sores  upon  a  human 
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bo«iy  were  beautiful.  Always,  too,  the  objects  of  aesthetical 
admiratioa  were  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiful,  which  in  ethics  have  their  manifest  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  heroic  and  the  amiable. 

If,  again,  we  examine  the  undoubted  diversities  that  exist 
in  judgments  of  virtue  and  of  beauty,  we  soon  discover  that 
in  each  case  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  different  degrees  of  ci%'ilisation.  The  moral  standard 
changes  within  certain  limits,  and  according  to  a  regular 
process  with  the  evolutions  of  society.  There  are  mrtues 
very  highly  estimated  in  a  rude  civilisation  which  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance  in  an  organised  society,  while  con¬ 
versely,  virtues  that  were  deemed  secondary  in  the  first  be¬ 
come  piimary  in  the  other.  There  are  even  virtues  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  but  highly  cultivated  minds  to  I'ccog- 
nise.  Questions  of  viidue  and  vice,  such  as  the  difference 
between  humanity  and  barbarity,  or  between  temperance  and 
intemperance,  are  sometimes  merely  questions  of  degree,  and 
the  standard  at  one  stage  of  civilisation  may  be  much  higher 
fti-an  at  another.  Just  in  the  same  way  a  steady  modification 
of  tastes,  while  a  recognition  of  the  broad  features  of  beauty 
remains  unchanged,  accompanies  advancing  civilisation.  The 
preference  of  gaudy  to  subdued  tints,  of  colour  to  form,  of  a 
florid  to  a  chaste  style,  of  convulsive  attitudes,  gigantic 
fiigui-es,  and  strong  emotions,  may  be  looked  for  with  con¬ 
siderable  confidence  in  an  iminstructed  people.  The  refining 
influence  of  cultivation  is  in  no  sphere  more  remarkable  than 
in  the  cano*ns  of  taste  it  produces,  and  there  are  few  better 
measures  of  the  civilisation  of  a  people  than  the  conceptions 
of  beauty  it  forms,  the  tjq)e  or  ideal  it  endeavours  to  realise. 

Many  diversities,  however,  both  of  moral  and  acsthetical 
judgments,  may  be  traced  to  accidental  causes.  Some  one 
who  is  greatly  admired,  or  who  possesses  great  influence,  is 
distinguished  by  some  peculiarity  of  apiiearance,  or  introduces 
some  peculiaiitv  cf  dress.  He  ivill  soon  find  countless 
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imitators.  Gradually  the  natural  sense  of  beauty  ■will  be¬ 
come  "sitiated ;  the  eye  and  the  taste  will  adjust  themselves 
to  a  false  and  artificial  standard,  and  men  "will  at  last  judge 
according  to  it  ■with  the  most  absolute  spontaneity.  In  the 
same  way,  if  any  accidental  circumstance  has  elevated  an 
indifferent  action  to  peculiar  honour,  if  a  religious  system 
enforces  it  as  a  ■virtus  or  brands  it  as  a  vice,  the  consciences 
of  men  will  after  a  time  accommodate  themselves  to  the  sen¬ 
tence,  and  an  appeal  to  a  wider  than  a  local  tribimal  is 
necessary  to  correct  the  error.  Every  nation,  again,  from  its 
peculiar  circumstances  and  position,  tends  to  some  particular 
both  of  beauty  and  of  virtue,  and  it  naturally  extols 
its  national  type  beyond  all  others.  The  ■virtues  of  a  small 
poor  nation,  li’ving  among  barren  mountains,  suiTounded  by 
IK)weiful  enemies,  and  maintaining  its  independence  only  by 
the  most  inflexible  discipline,  watchfulness,  and  courage,  will 
Ire  in  some  degree  different  from  those  of  a  rich  people  re¬ 
moved  from  all  fear  of  invasion  and  placed  in  the  centre  of 
commerce.  The  former  will  look  with  a  veiy  lenient  eye  on 
acts  of  barbarity  or  treachery,  which  to  the  latter  would 
appear  unspeakably  horrible,  and  will  value  very  highly 
certain  ■virtues  of  di.scipline  which  the  other  will  compara¬ 
tively  neglect.  So,  too,  the  conceptions  of  beauty  formed  by 
a  nation  of  negroes  will  be  difierent  ‘’^om  those  formed  by  a 
nation  of  whites ;  '  the  splendour  ot  a  tropical  sky  or  the 
savage  gi-andeur  of  a  noi-them  ocean,  the  aspect  of  great 
mountains  or  of  •wide  plauis,  will  not  only  supply  nations  with 
present  images  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  but  will  also  contri¬ 
bute  to  form  their  standard  and  affect  their  judgments. 
Local  customs  or  observances  1>ecomc  so  interwoven  ■with 
our  earliest  recollections,  that  we  at  last  regard  them  as  es- 

'  M.  Ch.  Comte,  in  hia  very  which  different  nationa  have  made 
iMrned^  Traite  de  Legislation,  liv.  their  own  distinctive  peculiarities 
iii.  ch.  iv.,  has  made  an  extremely  of  colour  and  form  the  ideal  of 
curious  collection  of  instances  in  beauty. 
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sentisUy  venerable,  and  even  in  the  most  trivial  matters  it 
requires  a  certain  effort  to  dissolve  the  association.  Tliere 
was  much  wisdom  as  well  as  much  wit  in  the  picture  of  the 
novelist  who  described  the  English  footman’s  contempt  for 
the  uniforms  of  the  French,  ‘  blue  being  altogether  ridiculous 
for  regimentals,  except  in  the  blue  guards  and  artillery ;  ’ 
and  I  suppose  there  are  few  Englishmen  into  whose  first 
confused  impression  of  France  there  does  not  enter  a  half- 
instinctive  feeling  of  repugnance  caused  by  the  ferocious 
appearance  of  a  peasantry  who  are  all  dressed  like  butchers. ' 

It  has  been  said  ^  that  ‘  the  feeling.s  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  whatever  else  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  taste, 
do  not  lead  to  action,  but  terminate  in  delightful  contem¬ 
plation,  which  con-stitutes  the  essential  distinction  between 
them  and  the  moral  sentiments  to  which  in  some  points  of 
view  they  may  doubtless  be  likened.’  This  position  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  altogether  untenable.  Our  sesthetical  judgment  Ls 
of  the  nature  of  a  preference.  It  leads  us  to  prefer  one  class 
of  objects  to  another,  and  whenever  other  things  are  equal, 
becomes  a  groimd  for  action.  In  choosing  the  persons  with 
whom  we  live,  the  neighbourhood  we  inhabit,  the  objects 
that  surround  us,  we  prefer  that  which  is  beautiful  to  that 
which  is  the  reverse,  and  in  every  case  in  which  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  beauty  and  deformity  is  in  question,  and  no  counter¬ 
acting  motive  intervenes,  we  choose  the  former,  and  avoid 
the  latter.  ’There  are  no  doubt  innumerable  events  in  life  in 
which  this  question  does  not  arise,  but  there  are  also  very 
many  in  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  make  a  moral 
judgment.  We  say  a  man  is  actuated  by  strong  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  who  chooses  according  to  its  dictates  in  every  case 
involving  a  moral  judgment  that  comes  naturally  before  him, 


'  ‘  How  particularly  fine  the  sound  that  ptUs  you  in  mind  of 
hard  theta  is  in  our  English  termi-  nothing  but  a  loathsome  toad'— 
nations,  as  in  thatgrand  word  death,  Coleridge’s  Table  Talk,  p.  181. 
for  which  the  Germans  gutturisea  *  Mackintosh,  Dissert,  p.  238. 
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and  who  in  obedience  to  its  impulse  pursues  special  courses 
of  action.  Corresponding  propositions  may  be  maintained 
with  perfect  truth  concerning  oiu*  sense  of  beauty.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  strength  does  it  guide  our  course  in  ordinary 
life,  and  determine  our  peculiar  pursuits.  We  may  indeed 
sacrifice  our  sense  of  material  beauty  to  considerations  of 
utility  with  much  more  alacrity  than  our  sense  of  moral 
may  consent  to  build  a  shapeless  bouse  sooner 
than  to  commit  a  dishonourable  action,  but  we  cannot  vohm- 
taiily  choose  that  which  is  simply  defonned,  rather  than  that 
which  is  beautiful,  without  a  certain  feeling  of  pain,  and  a 
pain  of  this  kind,  according  to  the  school  of  Hartley,  is  the 
precise  definition  of  conseience.  Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to 
conceive  men  with  a  sense  of  beauty  so  strong  that  they 
would  die  rather  than  outrage  it. 

Considering  all  these  things,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
moralists  should  have  regarded  moral  excellence  as  simply 
the  highest  form  of  beauty,  and  moral  cultivation  as  the 
supreme  refinement  of  taste.  But  although  this  manner  of 
regarding  it  is,  as  I  think,  far  more  plausible  than  the  theory 
which  resolves  virtue  into  utility,  although  the  Greek  moral¬ 
ists  and  the  school  of  Shaftesbury  have  abundantly  proved 
that  there  is  an  extremely  close  connection  between  tnese 
orders  of  ideas,  there  are  two  considerations  which  api>ear  to 
show  the  inadequacy  of  this  theory.  We  are  clearly  conscious 
of  the  propriety  of  applying  the  epithet  ‘  beautiful  ’  to  virtues 
such  as  charity,  reverence,  or  devotion,  but  we  cannot  apply 
it  with  the  same  propriety  to  duties  of  perfect  obligation, 
such  as  veracity  or  integrity.  The  sense  of  beauty  and  the 
affection  that  follows  it  attach  themselves  rather  to  modes  of 
enthusiasm  and  feeling  than  to  the  couise  of  simple  duty 
which  constitutes  a  merely  truthful  and  upright  man.*  Be 
sides  this,  as  the  Stoics  and  Butler  have  shovni,  the  position 


'  Lortl  Karnes’  Essay t  on  Morality  (let  e^lition),  pp.  55-56. 
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of  conscience  in  our  nature  is  wholly  unique,  and  clearly 
separates  morals  from  a  study  of  the  beautiful.  While  each 
of  our  senses  or  appetites  has  a  restricted  sphere  of  operation, 
it  ifl  the  function  of  conscience  to  survey  the  whole  constihi- 
tion  of  our  being,  and  assign  limits  to  the  gratification  of  all 
our  various  passions  and  desires.  DiSering  not  in  degree, 
but  in  kind  from  the  other  principles  of  our  nature,  we  feel 
that  a  course  of  conduct  which  is  opposed  to  it  may  be  intel¬ 
ligibly  described  as  unnatural,  even  when  in  accordance  with 
our  most  natural  appetites,  for  to  conscience  is  assigned  the 
prerogative  of  both  judging  and  restraining  them  all.  Its 
power  may  be  insignificant,  but  its  title  is  undisputed,  and 
‘if  it  had  might  as  it  has  right,  it  would  govem  the  world.’' 
It  Ls  this  faculty,  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  all  appetites, 
passions,  and  tastes,  that  makes  virtue  the  supreme  law  of 
life,  and  adds  an  imperative  character  to  the  feeling  of  attrac¬ 
tion  it  inspires.  It  is  this  which  was  described  by  Cicero  as 
the  God  ruling  within  us  ;  by  the  Stoics  as  the  sovereignty 
of  reason ;  by  St.  Paul  as  the  law  of  nature ;  by  Butler  as  the 
supremacy  of  conscience. 

The  distinction  of  different  parts  of  our  nature,  as  liigher 
or  lower,  which  appears  in  the  foregoing  reasoning,  and 
which  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the  intuitive  system 
of  morals,  is  one  that  can  only  be  defended  by  the  way  of 
Qlusti’ations.  A  writer  can  only  select  cases  in  which  such 
distinctions  seem  most  apparent,  and  leave  them  to  the 
feelings  of  his  reader.  A  few  examples  will,  I  hope,  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  that  even  in  our  pleasures,  we  are  not  simply 
determined  by  the  amount  of  enjoyment,  but  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  kind,  which  may  be  reasonably  described  by  the 
epithets,  higher  or  lower. 

If  we  suppose  a  being  from  another  sphere,  who  derived 
his  conceptions  from  a  purely  rational  process,  without  the 


*  Se«  Butler’*  Thru  Sermon*  <m  Human  Hatuv.  and  the  preface. 
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interventicn  of  the  senses,  to  descend  to  our  world,  and  to 
enquire  into  the  principles  of  human  nature,  I  imagine  there 
are  few  points  that  would  strike  him  as  more  anomalous,  or 
which  he  would  be  more  absolutely  unable  to  realise,  than 
the  different  estimates  in  which  men  hold  the  pleasures 
derived  from  the  two  senses  of  tasting  and  hearing.  Under 
the  fii’st  is  comprised  the  enjoyment  resulting  from  the  action 
of  certain  kinds  of  food  upon  the  palate.  Under  the  second 
the  charm  of  music.  Each  of  these  forms  of  pleasure  is 
natural,  each  can  be  gr-eatly  heightened  by  cultivation,  in 
each  case  the  pleasrrre  may  be  vivid,  but  is  very  transient, 
and  in  neither  case  do  evil  corrsequences  necessarily  ensue. 
Yet  with  so  many  undoubted  points  of  resemblance,  when 
we  turn  to  the  actual  world,  we  find  the  difference  between 
these  two  orders  of  pleasrrre  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  com¬ 
parison  seems  absolutely  ludicrous.  In  what  then  does  this 
difference  consist?  Not,  sirrely,  in  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  enjoynrent  derived  from  mrtsic,  for  in  many  coses  this 
superiority  does  not  exist.'  We  aire  all  conscious  that  in  our 
comparison  of  these  pleasures,  there  is  an  element  distinct 
from  any  coirsideration  of  their  intensity,  duration,  or  con¬ 
sequences.  We  naturally  attach  a  faint  notion  of  shame  to 
the  one,  while  we  as  naturally  glory  in  the  other.  A  very 
keen  seirse  of  the  jrleasiues  of  the  palate  is  looked  upon  as  iir 
a  certain  degree  discreditable.  A  man  will  hardly  boast 
that  he  is  very  fond  of  eating,  but  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
acknowledging  that  he  is  very  fond  of  music.  The  first 

^  Speaking  of  the  animated  consequent  les  lui  fait  gotter  avec 
statue  which  he  regarded  as  a  re-  plus  de  vivacite.  La  faim  pourra 
presentative  of  man,  Condillac  says,  la  rendre  malheureuse,  .Tiais  dks 
‘Le  goUt  pent  ordinairement  cou-  qn’elle  aura  remarqu^  les  sensations 
tribuer  plus  que  I’odorat  a  sou  propres  a  I’apaisor,  elle  y  determi- 
bonheur  et  a  son  malheur.  ...  II  nera  davantage  son  attention,  les 
f  contribue  m^me  encore  plus  que  desirera  avec  plus  de  violence  et  en 
ies  sons  harmonieuz,  parce  que  le  jouira  avec  plus  de  dAlire.’ — IVaiU 
besoin  de  nourriture  lui  rend  les  de$  Stnsaiio7is,  1"  parti  e  ch.  x. 
saveurs  plus  neceesairec.  et  par 
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taste  lowers,  and  the  second  elevates  him  in  his  own  eyes 
and  in  those  of  his  neighbours. 

Again,  let  a  man  of  cheerful  disposition,  and  of  a  cultivated 
but  not  very  fastidious  taste,  observe  his  own  emotions  and 
the  countenances  of  those  around  him  during  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  clever  tragedy  and  of  a  clever  farce,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  latter  case  has  been  both  more  lumiingled  and 
more  intense  than  in  the  former.  He  has  felt  no  lassitude, 
he  has  not  endiu'ed  the  amount  of  pain  that  necessarily  ac¬ 
companies  the  pleasure  of  pathos,  he  has  experienced  a  vivid, 
absorbing  pleasure,  and  he  has  traced  similar  emotions  in 
the  violent  demonstrations  of  his  neighbours.  Yet  he  will 
leadily  admit  that  the  pleasui’e  deiived  from  the  tragedy  is  of 
a  higher  order  than  that  deiived  from  the  farce.  Sometimes 
he  will  find  himself  hesitating  which  of  the  two  he  will 
choose.  The  love  of  mere  enjoyment  leads  him  to  the  one. 
A  sense  of  its  nohler  character  inclines  him  to  the  other. 

A  similar  distinction  may  be  observed  in  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Except  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  it  is  probable 
that  a  more  intense  pleasure  is  usually  obtained  from  the 
grotesque  and  the  eccentric,  than  from  the  perfections  of 
lieauty.  The  pleasure  derived  from  beauty  is  not  violent  in 
its  nature,  and  it  is  in  most  cases  peculiarly  mixed  with 
melancholy.  The  feelings  of  a  man  who  is  deeply  moved  by 
a  lovely  landscajie  are  rarely  those  of  extreme  elation.  A 
sliade  of  melancholy  steals  over  his  mind.  His  eyes  fill  with 
tears.  A  vague  and  unsatisfied  longing  fills  his  soul.  Yet, 
troubled  and  broken  as  is  this  form  of  enjoyment,  few  persons 
would  hesitate  to  pronoiuice  it  of  a  higher  kind  than  any 
that  can  be  derived  from  the  exhibitions  of  oddity. 

If  pleasure-s  were  the  sole  objects  of  our  pursuit,  and  it 
theii'  excellence  were  measui  ed  only  by  the  quantity  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  tliey  aflbrd,  nothing  could  appear  more  obvious  than 
that  the  man  would  be  esteemed  most  wise  who  attained 
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his  object  at  least  cost.  Yet  the  whole  course  of  civilisation 
is  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction.  A  child  derives  the 
keenest  and  most  exquisite  enjoyment  from  the  simplest 
objects.  A  flower,  a  doll,  a  rude  game,  the  least  artistic 
tale,  is  sufficient  to  enchant  it.  An  uneducated  peasant  is 
enraptured  with  the  wildest  story  and  tlie  coarsest  wit.  In¬ 
creased  cultivation  almost  always  produces  a  fastidiousness 
which  renders  necessary  the  increased  elaboration  of  oiur 
pleasures.  We  attach  a  certain  discredit  to  a  man  who  ha.s 
stained  those  of  childhood.  The  very  fact  of  our  deriving 
pleasure  from  certain  amusements  creates  a  kind  of  humilia¬ 
tion,  for  we  feel  that  they  are  not  in  haimony  with  the 
mobility  of  oiu-  nature.* 

Our  judgments  of  societies  resemble  in  this  respect  our 
judgments  of  indi^^duaIs.  Few  persons,  I  think,  who  have 
compared  the  modes  of  jxjpular  life  in  stagnant  and  unde¬ 
veloped  countries  like  Spain  with  those  in  the  great  centres 
of  industrial  civilisation,  will  venture  to  pronounce  with  any 
confidence  that  the  quantum  or  average  of  actual  realised 
enjoyment  is  greater  in  the  civilised  than  in  the  semi-civilised 
society.  An  undeveloped  nature  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
an  unhappy  nature,  and  although  we  possess  no  accurate 
gauge  of  happiness,  we  may,  at  least,  be  ceitain  that  its 
degrees  do  not  coincide  with  the  degrees  of  prosperity.  The 
hastes  and  habits  of  men  in  a  backward  society  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  naiTOw  circle  of  a  few  pleasui-es,  and  pro- 


'  This  is  one  of  the  favourite 
thoughts  of  Pascal,  who,  however, 
in  his  usual  fashion  dwells  upon  it 
in  a  somewhat  morbid  and  exagge¬ 
rated  Stalin.  ‘  Cost  une  bien  grande 
rais^re  que  de  pouvoir  prendre 
plaisir  &  des  choses  si  basses  et  si 
meprisables  .  .  .  I’homme  est  encore 
plus  a  plaindre  de  ce  qu’il  pent  se 
divertir  a  cps  choses  si  frivoles  et 
si  b.-vsses,  que  de  ce  qu’il  s'afflige 


de  sea  miseres  effectives.  .  .  .  D’on 
vient  que  cet  homme,  qui  a  perdu 
depuis  peu  son  fils  unique,  et  qui, 
accabU  de  proofs  et  de  querelles. 
^tait  ce  matin  si  troubl6,  n’y  pense 
plus  maintenant  ?  Ne  vous  en  ^ton¬ 
nes  pas ;  il  est  tout  oeeupe  a  voir 
par  oii  passera  un  cerf  que  see 
chiens  poursuivent.  .  .  .C’est  una 
joie  de  malade  et  de  frenetique.' — 
Pensies  (Mistre  de  Thooime). 
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bably  find  in  these  as  complete  satisfaction  as  more  civilised 
men  in  a  ^nder  range ;  and  if  there  is  in  the  first  condition 
somewhat  more  of  the  weariness  of  monotony,  there  is  in  the 
second  much  more  of  the  anxiety  of  discontent.  The  supe¬ 
riority  of  a  highly  civilised  man  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
he  belongs  to  a  higher  order  of  being,  for  he  has  approached 
mox’e  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  existence,  and  has  called  into 
action  a  larger  number  of  his  capacities.  And  this  is  in  itself 
an  end.  Even  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  lower  animals 
are  happier  than  man,*  and  semi-barbai’ians  than  civilised 
men,  still  it  is  better  to  be  a  man  than  a  brute,  better  to  be 
bom  amid  the  fierce  struggles  of  civilisation  than  in  some 
stranded  nation  apart  from  all  the  flow  of  enterprise  and 
knowledge.  Even  in  that  material  civilisation  which  utili¬ 
tarianism  delights  to  glorify,  there  is  an  element  which  the 
philosophy  of  mere  enjoyment  cannot  explain. 

Again,  if  we  ask  the  reason  of  the  vast  and  indisputable 
superiority  which  the  general  voice  of  mankind  gives  to 
mental  pleasures,  considered  as  pleasures,  over  physical  ones, 
we  shall  find,  I  think,  no  adequate  or  satisfactory  answer  on 
the  supposition  that  pleasxrres  owe  all  their  value  to  the 
quantity  of  enjoyment  they  aflford.  The  former,  it  is  tmly 
said,  are  more  varied  and  more  prolonged  than  the  latter, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  attained  with  more  effort, 
and  they  aie  diffused  over  a  far  naiTower  circle.  No  one 
who  compares  the  class  of  men  who  derive  their  pleasure 
chiefly  from  field  sports  or  other  forms  of  physical  enjoyment 
with  those  who  derive  their  pleasure  from  the  highest  in¬ 
tellectual  sources;  no  one  who  compares  the  period  of 
iKxyhood  when  enjoyments  are  chiefly  animal  with  eaily 

'  'Quae  cingala  improvidam  eat,  in  quo  sponte  naturae  benigni- 
mortalitatem  involvunt,  solum  ut  tas  snfficit :  nno  quidem  vel  pree- 
intar  iata  certum  ait,  nihil  essa  ferenda  canctis  bonis,  quod  de 
certi,  nec  miserius  qtiidquam  ho-  gloria,  de  peennia,  ambitione,  bu- 
mine,  aut  Buperbius.  Cmteria  perque  de  morte,  non  cogitant.’ — 
quippeanimantium  Bola  rictns  cura  Plin.  Hi$t,  Nat.  ii.  6. 
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manho(  d  when  they  are  chiefly  intellectual,  will  be  able  to 
discoTer  in  the  different  levels  of  happiness  any  justification 
of  the  gi'eat  interval  the  world  places  between  these  plea¬ 
sures.  No  painter  or  novelist,  who  wished  to  depict  an  ideal 
of  perfect  happiness,  woiild  seek  it  in  a  profound  student. 
Without  entering  into  any  doubtful  questions  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  body  to  all  mental  slates,  it  may  l)e  main¬ 
tained  that  bodily  conditions  have  in  general  more  influence 
upon  our  enjoyment  than  mental  ones.  The  happiness  of  the 
great  majority  of  men  is  far  more  affected  by  health  and  by 
temperament,'  resulting  from  physical  conditions,  which 
again  physical  enjoyments  are  often  calculated  to  produce, 
than  by  any  mental  or  moral  causes,  and  acute  ph^ysical 
sufferings  paralyse  all  the  energies  of  our  nature  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  mental  distress.  It  is  pi-obable  that  the 
American  inventor  of  the  first  anaesthetic  has  done  more  for 
the  real  happiness  of  mankind  than  all  the  moral  philo¬ 
sophers  from  Socrates  to  Mill.  Moral  causes  may  teach  men 
patience,  and  the  endurance  of  felt  suffering,  or  may  even 
alleviate  its  pangs,  but  there  are  tempeiaments  due  to  phy- 


'  Paley,  in  his  very  ingenious, 
and  in  some  respects  admirable, 
chapter  on  happiness  tries  to  prove 
the  inferiority  of  animal  pleasures, 
by  showing  the  short  time  their 
enjoyment  actually  lasts,  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  they  are  dulled  by 
repetition,  and  the  cases  in  which 
they  incapacitate  men  for  6ther 
pleasures.  But  this  calculation 
omits  tlie  influence  of  some  animal 
enjoyments  upon  health  and  tem¬ 
perament.  The  fact,  however, 
that  health,  which  is  a  condition 
of  body,  is  the  chief  source  of 
happiness,  Paley  fully  admits. 
‘  Health,’  he  says,  ‘  is  the  one  thing 
needful  ....  when  wo  are  in 
perfect  health  and  spirits,  we  feel 
in  ourselves  a  happiness  indepen¬ 


dent  of  any  particular  outward  gra¬ 
tification.  .  .  .  This  is  an  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  the  Deity  has  annexed 
to  life,  and  probably  constitutes  in 
a  great  measure  the  happiness  of 
infants  and  brutes  ...  of  oysters, 
periwinkles,  and  the  like ;  for 
which  I  have  sometimes  been  at  a 
loss  to  find  out  amusement.’  On 
the  test  of  happiness  he  very  fairly 
says,  ‘  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
there  remains  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  those  conditions  of  life  in 
which  men  generally  appear  most 
cheerful  and  contented ;  for  though 
the  apparent  happiness  of  mankind 
be  not  always  a  true  measure  of 
their  real  happiness,  it  is  the  best 
measure  we  have.’ — Moral  PkiloMo- 
vhy,  i.  6. 
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sical  causes  from  which  most  sufferings  glance  almost  uufelt. 
It  is  said  that  when  an  ancient  was  asked  ‘  what  use  is 
philosophy  r  he  answered,  ‘  it  teaches  men  how  to  die,’  and  he 
verified  his  words  by  a  noble  death  ]  but  it  has  been  proved 
on  a  thousand  battle-fields,  it  has  been  proved  on  a  thousand 
scaffolds,  it  is  proved  through  all  the  wide  regions  of  China 
and  India,  that  the  dull  and  animal  nature  which  feels  little 
and  realises  faintly,  can  meet  death  with  a  calm  that  phi¬ 
losophy  can  barely  rival.*  The  truth  is,  that  the  mental 
part  of  our  nature  is  not  regarded  as  superior  to  the  physical 
pai’t,  because  it  contributes  most  to  our  happiness.  The 
superiority  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  may  be  intelligiVdy 
expressed  by  the  epithets  higher  and  lower. 

And,  once  more,  there  is  a  class  of  pleasures  resulting 
from  the  gratification  of  our  moral  feelings  which  we  nar 
turally  place  in  the  foremost  rank.  To  the  great  majority 
of  mankind  it  will  probably  appear,  m  spite  of  the  doctrine 
of  Paley,  that  no  multiple  of  the  pleasure  of  eating  pastry 
can  be  an  equivalent  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  generous 
action.  It  is  not  that  the  latter  is  so  inconceivably  intense. 
It  is  that  it  is  of  a  higher  order. 

This  distinction  of  kind  has  been  neglected  or  denied  by 
most  utilitaiian  writers ;  *  and  although  an  attempt  has  re- 


*  A  writer  who  devoted  a  great 
part  of  his  life  to  studying  the 
deaths  of  men  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  classes,  and  churches,  and  to 
collecting  from  other  physicians 
information  on  the  subject,  .says: 
‘A  mesure  qu’on  s  eloigne  des  grands 
foyers  de  civilisation,  qu’on  se  rap- 
proche  des  plaines  et  des  mon- 
tagnes,  le  caractere  de  la  mort 
prend  de  plus  en  plus  I’aspect 
calme  du  ciel  par  un  beau  cripus- 
cule  du  soir.  .  .  .  En  general  la 
mort  s’accomplit  d’une  maniire 
d’autant  plus  simple  et  naturelle 


qu'on  est  plus  libre  des  innombrar 
bles  liens  de  la  civilisation.’ — Lau- 
vergne,  De  I’agonie  de  la  Mort, 
tome  i.  pp.  131-132. 

’  ‘  I  will  omit  much  usual  de¬ 
clamation  upon  the  dignity  and 
capacity  of  our  nature,  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  of  the 
rational  to  the  animal  part  of  our 
constitution,  upon  the  worthiness, 
refinement,  and  delicacy  of  some 
satisfactions,  or  the  meanness, 
grossness,  and  sensuality  of  others ; 
because  I  hold  that  pleasures  differ 
in  nothing  but  in  continuance  and 
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cently  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  the  system,  it  apj)ears 
manifestly  incompatible  with  its  principle.  If  the  reality  of 
the  distinction  be  admitted,  it  shows  that  our  wills  are  so  far 
finm  tending  necessarily  to  that  which  produces  most  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  we  have  the  power  even  in  our  pleasures  of  recog¬ 
nising  a  higher  and  a  wholly  different  quality,  and  of  making 
that  quality  rather  than  enjoyment  the  object  of  our  choice. 
If  it  be  possible  for  a  man  in  choosing  between  two  pleasures 
deliberately  to  select  as  preferable,  apart  from  all  consideration 
of  consequences,  that  which  he  is  conscious  gives  least  eniov- 


intensity.’ — Paley's  Moral  Philoso~ 
phy,  book  i.  ch.  vi.  Bentbam  in 
like  manner  said,  ‘  Quantity  of 
pleasure  being  equal,  pushpin  is  as 
good  as  poetry,’  and  he  maintained 
that  the  value  of  a  pleasure  de¬ 
pends  on — its  (1)  intensity,  (2) 
duration,  (3)  certainty,  (4)  propin¬ 
quity,  (5)  purity,  (6)  fecundity,  (7) 
extent  {Springs  of  Action).  The 
recognition  of  the  ‘  purity  ’  of  a 
pleasure  might  seem  to  imply  the 
dist  inction  for  which  I  have  con¬ 
tended  in  the  text,  but  this  is  not 
so.  The  purity  of  a  pleasure  or 
pain,  according  to  Bentham,  is  ‘  the 
chance  it  has  of  not  being  followed 
by  sensations  of  the  opposite  kind  : 
that  is  pain  if  it  be  a  pleasure, 
pleasure  if  it  be  a  pain.’ — Morals 
and  Legislation,  i.  §  8.  Mr.  Buckle 
{Hist,  of  Civilisation,  \oL  ii.  pp.  399 
-400)  writes  in  a  somewhat  similar 
strain,  but  less  unequivocally,  for 
he  admits  that  mental  pleasures 
are  •  more  ennobling  ’  than  physical 
ones.  The  older  utilitarians,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  did  not  even 
advert  to  the  question.  This  being 
the  case,  it  must  have  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  surprise  as  well  as  of  grati¬ 
fication  to  most  intuitive  moralists 
to  find  Mr.  Mill  fully  recognising 
the  existence  of  different  kinds  of 


pleasure,  and  admitting  that  the 
superiority  of  the  higher  kinds 
does  not  spring  from  their  being 
greater  in  amount. —  Utilitarian¬ 
ism,  pp.  11-12.  If  it  be  meant  by 
this  that  we  have  the  power  or 
recognising  some  pleasures  as 
superior  to  others  in  kind,  irre¬ 
spective  of  aU  consideration  of 
their  intensity,  their  cost,  and 
their  consequences,  I  submit  that 
the  admission  is  completely  incom 
patible  with  the  utilitarian  theory, 
and  that  Mr.  Mill  has  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  introducing  Stoical  ele¬ 
ments  into  his  system  oy  loosening 
its  very  foundation.  The  impossi¬ 
bility  of  establishing  an  aristocracy 
of  enjoyments  in  which,  apart  from 
all  considerations  of  consequences, 
some  which  give  less  pleasure  and 
are  less  widely  diffused  are  re¬ 
garded  as  intrinsically  superior  to 
others  which  give  more  pleasure 
and  are  more  general,  without 
admitting  into  our  estimate  a  moral 
element,  which  on  utilitarian  prin¬ 
ciples  is  wholly  illegitimate,  has 
been  powerfully  shown  since  the 
first  edition  of  this  book  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Grote,  in  his  Examination 
of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy,  chap 
iii. 
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meiit  because  he  recognises  in  it  a  greater  worthiness,  or 
elevation,  it  is  certain  that  his  conduct  is  either  wholly  iri'a- 
tional,  or  that  he  is  acting  on  a  principle  of  judgment  for 
which  ‘  the  greatest  happiness  ’  philosophy  is  unable  to 
account.  Consistently  with  that  philosophy,  the  terms 
higher  and  lower  as  applied  to  dilferent  paai/S  of  our  nature, 
to  different  regions  of  thought  or  feeling,  can  have  no  other 
meiining  than  that  of  productive  of  more  or  less  enjoyment. 
But  if  once  we  admit  a  distinction  of  quality  as  well  as 
a  distinction  of  quantity  in  our  estimate  of  pleasure,  all 
is  changed.  It  then  appears  evident  that  the  different  jiarts 
of  our  nature  to  wliich  these  2'leasures  refer,  beai’  to  each 
other  a  relation  of  another  kind,  which  may  be  clearly  and 
justly  described  by  the  terms  higher  and  lower;  and  the 
assertion  that  om*  reason  reveals  to  us  intuitively  and  du-ectly 
this  hierarchy  of  our  being,  is  a  fundamental  position  of  the 
greatest  schools  of  intrritive  mor-alists.  According  to  these 
^vriter•s,  when  we  say  that  our  moral  and  intellectual  is 
superior  to  our  animal  natirre,  that  the  benevolent  affectioirs 
are  srrporior  to  the  selfish  ones,  that  conscience  has  a  legiti¬ 
mate  supi'enracy  over  the  other  parts  of  om  being ;  this 
language  is  not  ar’bitr'ar-y,  or  fantastic,  or  capricious,  becarrse 
it  is  intelligible.  When  srrch  a  subordination  is  annormced, 
it  corr-esponds  with  feelings  we  aU  ])Osses3,  falls  in  with  the 
natrrral  cour-se  of  oirr  jirdgments,  with  our  babitiral  and  im- 
studied  language. 

The  ar-guments  that  have  been  directed  agaiirst  the 
theory  of  natural  moral  percejitioirs  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
first,  which  I  have  already  noticed,  beiirg  designed  to  show 
that  all  our  moral  judgments  may  be  re.solved  into  considera¬ 
tions  of  utility ;  the  second  resting  upon  the  diversity  of  these 
judgments  in  different  nations  and  stages  of  civilisation,  which, 
it  is  said,  is  altogether  inexplicable  upon  the  supposition  of  a 
moral  faculty.  As  those  variations  form  the  great  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  doctrrne  I  am  mainfciirring,  and  as  they 
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constitute  a  very  important  part  of  the  history  of  morals,  1 
shall  make  no  apology  for  noticing  them  in  some  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  diver¬ 
sities  of  moral  judgment  arise  from  causes  that  are  not 
moral,  but  purely  intellectuiil.  Thus,  for  example,  when 
theologians  pronounced  loans  at  interest  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature  and  plainly  extortionate,  this  error  obviously  arose 
from  a  false  notion  of  the  uses  of  money.  They  believed 
that  it  was  a  sterile  thing,  and  that  he  who  has  restored 
what  he  borrowed,  has  cancelled  all  the  benefit  he .  received 
from  the  transaction.  At  the  time  when  the  firet  Chiistian 
moralists  treated  the  subject,  special  circumstances  had  ren¬ 
dered  the  rate  of  interest  extremely  high,  and  consequently 
extremely  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  this  fact,  no  doubt, 
strengthened  the  prejudice ;  but  the  root  of  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  usury  was  simply  an  eiTor  in  political  economy. 
When  men  came  to  understand  that  money  is  a  productive 
thing,  and  that  the  sum  lent  enables  the  borrower  to  create 
sources  of  wealth  that  will  continue  when  the  loan  has  been 
returned,  they  perceived  that  there  was  no  natural  injustice 
in  exacting  payment  for  this  advantage,  and  usuiy  either 
ceased  to  be  assailed,  or  was  as.sailed  only  upon  the  ground 
of  positive  commands. 

Thus  again  the  question  of  the  criminality  of  abortion 
has  been  considei-ably  affected  by  physiological  speculations 
as  to  the  time  when  the  foetus  in  the  womb  acquires  the 
nature,  and  therefore  the  rights,  of  a  separate  being.  The 
general  opinion  among  the  ancients  seems  to  have  been  that 
it  was  but  a  part  of  the  mother,  and  that  she  had  the  same 
right  to  destroy  it  as  to  cauteiise  a  tumour  ujicn  her  body. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  both  admitted  the  practice.  The  Homan 
law  contained  no  enactment  against  voluntary  abortion  till  the 
time  of  Ulpian.  The  Stoics  thought  that  the  infant  received 
its  soul  when  respiration  began.  TTie  J ustinian  code  fixed 
its  animation  at  forty  days  after  conception.  In  modem 
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legislations  it  is  treated  as  a  distinct  being  from  the  moment 
of  conception.'  It  is  obvious  that  the  solution  of  such  ques¬ 
tions,  though  affecting  our  moral  judgments,  must  be  sought 
entirely  outside  the  range  of  moral  feelings. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  broad  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  duties  which  rest  immediately  on  the  dictates 
of  coruscience,  and  those  which  are  based  upon  positive  com¬ 
mands.  The  iniquity  of  theft,  murder,  falsehood,  or  adultery 
rests  upon  grounds  generically  distinct  from  those  on  which 
men  pronoimce  it  to  be  sinful  to  eat  meat  on  Friday,  or  to 
work  on  Sunday,  or  to  abstain  from  religious  assemblies. 
The  reproaches  conscience  directs  against  those  who  are 
guilty  of  these  last  acts  are  purely  hypothetical,  conscience 
enjoining  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands,  but  leaving  it 
to  reason  to  determine  what  those  commands  may  be.  Tlic 
distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  duties  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  on  the  slightest  reflection,  and  the  variations  in  their 
relative  prominence  form  one  of  the  most  important  bi-anches 
of  religious  history. 

Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  are  the  diversities 
which  result  from  an  ancient  custom  becoming  at  last, 
through  its  very  antiquity,  or  through  the  confusion  of 
means  with  ends,  an  object  of  religious  reverence.  Among 
the  many  safeguards  of  female  purity  in  the  Eoman  republic 
was  an  enactment  forbidding  women  even  to  taste  wine,  and 
this  very  intelligible  law  being  enforced  with  the  earliest 
education,  became  at  last,  by  habit  and  traditionary  reve¬ 
rence,  so  incorpoiuted  with  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people, 
that  its  violation  was  spoken  of  as  a  monstrous  crime.  Aulus 
Gellius  has  preserved  a  passage  in  which  Cato  observes, 
‘  that  the  husband  has  an  absolute  authority  over  his  wife ; 
it  is  for  him  to  condemn  and  punish  her,  if  she  has  been 

'  Biiahner,  Force  ct  Maliire,  pp.  ancient  philosophers  on  this  sub- 
163-1G4.  There  is  a  rery  curious  ject  in  Plutarch’s  treatise,  De  Pla- 
coUeetion  of  ’he  speculations  of  the  citis  Philos. 
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goilty  of  any  shameful  act,  such  as  drinking  wine  or  com¬ 
mitting  adultery.’  *  As  soon  as  the  reverence  for  tradition 
was  diminished,  and  men  ventured  to  judge  old  customs  upon 
their  own  merits,  they  were  able,  by  steadily  reflecting  upon 
this  belief,  to  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  elements,  to  sepai-ate 
the  act  from  the  ideas  with  which  it  had  been  associated, 
and  thus  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
any  of  those  great  moral  laws  or  feelings  which  their  con¬ 
sciences  revealed,  and  which  were  the  basis  of  all  their 
reasonings  on  morals. 

A  confused  association  of  ideas,  which  is  easily  expoaad 
by  a  patient  analysis,  lies  at  the  root  of  more  serious  anoma¬ 
lies.  Thus  to  those  who  reflect  deeply  upon  moral  history, 
few  things,  I  suppose,  are  more  humiliating  than  to  conti-ast 
the  admii-ation  and  profoundly  reverential  attachment  excited 
by  a  conqueror,  who  through  the  promptings  of  simple 
vanity,  through  love  of  fame,  or  through  greed  of  territory, 
has  wantonly  caused  the  deaths,  the  suffeiings,  or  the  be- 


'  Aulus  Gellius,  Nodes,  x.  23. 
The  law  is  given  by  Dion.  Halicarn. 
Valerius  Jlaiinius  says,  ‘  Vim  usus 
olim  Romanis  feniinis  ignotus  fuit, 
ne  scilicet  in  aliquod  dedecus  pro- 
iaberentur ;  quia  proximus  a  Libero 
patre  intemperantiae  gradus  ad 
inconcessam  Venerem  esse  consue- 
vit’  (Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  §  6).  This^  is 
also  noticed  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat. 
xiv.  14),  who  ascribes  the  law  to 
Romulus,  and  w-ho  mentions  two 
cases  in  which  women  were  said  to 
■lave  been  put  to  death  for  this 
offence,  and  a  third  in  which  the 
offender  was  deprived  of  her  dowry. 
Cato  said  that  the  ancient  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  kiss  their  wives 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
whether  they  had  been  drinking 
wine.  The  Bona  Dea,  it  is  said, 
was  originally  a  woman  named 


Fatua,  who  was  famous  for  her 
modesty  and  fidelity  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  but  who,  unfortunately,  hav¬ 
ing  once  found  a  cask  of  wine  in  the 
house,  got  drunk,  and  was  in  con¬ 
sequence  scourged  to  death  by  her 
husband.  He  aft>  rwards  repented 
of  his  act,  and  paid  divine  honours 
to  her  memory,  and  as  a  memorial 
of  her  death,  a  cask  of  wine  was 
always  placed  upon  the  altar 
during  the  rites.  (Lactantius,  Div. 
Inst.  i.  22.)  The  Milesians,  also, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles 
are  said  to  have  hatl  laws  forbid¬ 
ding  women  to  drink  wine  (Allian, 
Hist.  Var.  ii.  38).  TertuUian  de¬ 
scribes  the  prohibition  of  wine 
among  the  Roman  women  as  in  his 
time  obsolete,  and  a  taste  fur  it 
was  one  of  the  great  trials  of  8t. 
Monica  {Auff.  Conf.  x.  8). 
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reavements  of  thousands,  with  the  abhorrence  jjroduced  by  a 
single  act  of  murder  or  robbeiy  committed  by  a  poor  and 
ignorant  man,  perhaps  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  want 
or  intolerable  wrong.  The  attraction  of  genius  and  power, 
which  the  vulgar  usually  measure  by  their  mateidal  fruits, 
the  advantages  acquired  by  the  nation  to  winch  he  belongs, 
the  belief  that  battles  are  decided  by  providential  inter¬ 
ference,  and  that  nulitaiy  success  is  therefore  a  proof  of 
Divine  favour,  and  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  the  regal  office, 
have  aU  no  doubt  conspu-ed  to  veil  the  atrocity  of  the 
conqueror’s  career;  but  there  is  probably  another  and  a 
deeper  induence  behind.  'That  which  invests  war,  in  spite 
of  all  the  evils  that  attend  it,  with  a  cez'tain  moral  grandeur, 
is  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  it  elicits.  With  perhaps  the  single 
exception  of  the  Church,  it  is  the  sphere  in  which  mercenary 
motives  have  least  sway,  in  which  performance  is  least 
weighed  and  measured  by  strict  obligation,  in  which  a  dis¬ 
interested  enthusiasm  has  most  scope;  A  battle-field  is  the 
scene  of  deeds  of  self-saciifice  so  transcendent,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  dramatic,  that  in  spite  of  all  its  horrors  and 
crimes,  it  awakens  the  most  passionate  moi-al  enthusiasm. 
But  this  feeling  produced  by  the  thought  of  so  many  who 
have  saciificed  their  life-blood  for  their  flag  or  for  their 
chief,  needs  some  definite  object  on  which  to  rest.  The  mul¬ 
titude  of  nameless  combatants  do  not  strike  the  imagination. 
They  do  not  stand  out,  and  are  not  realised,  as  distinct 
and  living  figures  conspicuous  to  the  view.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  chief,  as  the  most  prominent,  becomes  the  representative 
warrior ;  the  martyr’s  aureole  descends  upon  his  brow,  and 
thus  by  a  confusion  that  seems  the  very  irony  of  fate,  the 
enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  thousands  sheds  a 
sacred  glow  around  the  very  man  whose  prodigious  egotism 
had  rendered  that  sacrifice  necessary. 

.Another  fonn  of  moral  paradox  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  positive  religions  may  oveiride  our  moral  perceptions  in 
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each  a  manner,  that  we  may  consciously  admit  a  moral  con¬ 
tradiction.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  strict  parallelism 
between  our  intellectual  and  our  moral  faculties.  It  is  at 
present  the  professed  belief  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
Christian  Chiu’ch,  and  was  for  some  centuries  the  fii-m  belief 
of  the  entire  Church,  that  on  a  certain  night  the  Founder  of 
the  Christian  faith,  being  seated  at  a  supper  table,  held  His 
own  body  in  His  own  hand,  broke  that  body,  distributed  it 
to  His  disciples,  who  proceeded  to  eat  it,  the  same  body  re¬ 
maining  at  the  same  moment  seated  intact  at  the  table,  and 
soon  afterwards  proceeding  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
The  fact  of  such  a  doctrine  being  believed,  does  not  imply 
that  the  faculties  of  those  who  hold  it  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  perceive  no  contradiction  or  nattiral  absurdity  in 
these  statements.  The  well-known  argument  derived  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  metaphysical  notion  of  substance  is 
intended  only  in  some  slight  degree  to  soften  the  difficulty. 
The  contradiction  is  clearly  perceived,  but  it  is  accepted  by 
faith  as  part  of  the  teacliing  of  the  Church. 

What  ti'ansubstautiation  is  in  the  order  of  reason  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  imbaptised  infants, 
and  the  Calvinistic  doctidne  of  reprobation,  ai-e  in  the  order 
of  morals.  Of  these  doctrines  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
in  the  form  in  which  they  have  often  been  stated,  they  sur¬ 
pass  in  atrocity  any  tenets  that  have  ever  been  admitted  into 
any  pagan  creed,  and  would,  if  they  formed  an  essential  pai-t 
of  Christianity,  amply  justify  the  term  ‘pernicious  super¬ 
stition,’  which  Tacitus  applied  to  the  faith.  That  a  little 
child  who  lives  but  a  few  moments  after  bii-th  and  dies 
before  it  has  been  sprinkled  with  the  sacred  water  is  in  such 
a  sense  responsible  for  its  ancestors  having  6,000  years  before 
eaten  some  forbidden  fruit  that  it  may  with  perfect  justice  be 
resuscitated  and  cast  into  an  abyss  of  eternal  fire  in  expiation 
of  this  ancestral  crime,  that  an  aU-righteous  and  aU-merciful 
Creator  in  the  full  exercise  of  those  attributes  deliberaiely 
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culls  into  existence  sentient  beings  whom  He  has  from  eter¬ 
nity  in-evocably  destined  to  endless,  unspeakable,  unmitigated 
torture,  are  propositions  which  are  at  once  so  extravagantly 
absiu-d  and  so  ineftably  atrocious  that  their  adoption  might 
well  lead  men  to  doubt  the  univei-sality  of  moral  perceptions. 
Such  teaching  is  in  fact  simply  dsemonism,  and  daimonism  in 
its  most  extreme  form.  It  attiibutes  to  the  Creator  acts  of 
injustice  and  of  bai-barity,  which  it  would  be  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  the  imagination  to  surpass,  acts  before  which  the 
most  monstrous  excesses  of  human  cruelty  dwindle  into 
insiiHiiticance,  acts  which  are  in  fact  considerably  worse  than 
any  that  theologians  have  attributed  to  the  devil.  If  there 
were  men  who  while  vividly  realising  the  nature  of  these 
acts  naturally  turned  to  them  as  the  exhibitions  of  perfect 
goodne.ss,  all  systems  of  ethics  founded  upon  innate  moral 
percejitions  would  be  false.  But  happily  this  is  not  so. 
Those  who  embi-ace  these  doctrines  do  so  only  because  they 
believe  that  some  inspired  Church  or  winter  has  taught  them., 
and  because  they  are  .still  in  that  stage  in  which  men  con¬ 
sider  it  more  irreligious  to  question  the  infallibility  of  an 
apostle  than  to  disfigure  by  any  conceivable  imputation 
the  character  of  the  Deity.  They  accordingly  esteem  it  a 
matter  of  duty,  and  a  commendable  exercise  of  humility,  to 
stifle  the  moral  feelings  of  their  natui-o,  and  they  at  last  suc¬ 
ceed  in  persuading  themselves  that  their  Divinity  would  be 
extremely  offended  if  they  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
attributes  of  a  fiend.  But  their  moral  feelings,  though  not 
unimpaired  by  such  conceptions,  are  not  on  ordinai-y  subjects 
generically  different  from  those  of  their  neighbours.  With 
an  amiable  inconsistency  they  can  even  find  sometliing  to 
revolt  them  in  the  lives  of  a  Caligula  or  a  Nero.  Their  theo¬ 
logical  estimate  of  justice  and  mercy  is  isolated.  Tliem 
dextrine  is  accei)ted  as  a  kind  of  moral  miracle,  and  as  is 
customary  with  a  certain  school  of  theologians,  when  tney 
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enunciate  a  proposition  which  Ls  palpably  self-contradictory 
they  call  it  a  mystery  and  an  occasion  for  faith. 

In  this  instance  a  distinct  moral  contradiction  is  con- 
scionsly  admitted.  In  the  case  of  peraocution,  a  strictly 
moral  and  logical  inference  is  drawn  from  a  veiy  immoral 
proposition  which  Ls  accepted  as  part  of  a  system  of  dogmatic 
theology.  The  two  elements  that  should  be  considered  ui 
punishing  a  criminal  are  the  hcinousuess  of  his  guilt  and  the 
injury  he  inflicts.  When  the  gi'eatest  guilt  and  the  greatest 
injury  are  combined,  the  gi-eatest  punishment  naturally  fol¬ 
lows.  No  one  would  argue  against  the  existence  of  a  moral 
faculty,  on  the  ground  that  men  put  murderers  to  death. 
\VIien  thei'efore  theologians  believed  that  a  man  was  intensely 
guilty  who  held  certain  opinions,  and  that  he  was  causing 
the  damnation  of  his  follows  if  ho  piopagated  them,  there 
'ras  no  moral  difSculty  in  concluding  that  the  heretic  should 
be  put  to  death.  Selfish  considemtions  may  have  directed 
peiTsecution  against  heresy  lather  than  against  vice,  but  the 
Catholic  doctrines  of  the  guilt  of  error,  and  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church,  were  amply  sufficient  to  justify  it. 

It  a{)pears  then  that  a  dogmatic  system  which  is  accepted 
on  1‘ational  or  other  grounds,  and  sup))orted  ly  prospects  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  may  teach  a  code  of  ethics  differ¬ 
ing  from  that  of  conscience  ;  and  that  in  this  case  the  voice 
of  conscience  may  be  either  disreganled  or  stilled.  It  is 
however  also  true,  that  it  may  be  perverted.  When,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  theologians  during  a  long  period  have  inculcated 
habits  of  credulity,  rather  than  habits  of  enquiry ;  when  they 
have  persuaded  men  that  it  is  better  to  cherish  prejudice 
than  to  analyse  it ;  Ijetter  to  stifie  every  doubt  of  what  they 
have  been  taught  than  honestly  to  investigate  its  value,  they 
will  at  last  succeed  in  forming  habits  of  mind  that  will  in¬ 
stinctively  and  habitually  recoil  from  all  imi)ai-tiality  and 
intelfoctual  honesty.  If  men  continually  violate  a  duty  they 
may  at  last  cease  to  feel  its  obligation.  But  this,  thougfi  it 
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forms  a  great  difficulty  iu  ethical  enquiries,  is  no  argument 
against  the  reality  of  moral  perceptions,  for  it  is  simply  a  law 
to  which  all  our  powers  are  subject.  A  bad  intellectual 
education  will  produce  not  only  erroneous  or  imperfect  iulbr- 
mation  but  also  a  false  ply  or  habit  of  judgment.  A  bad 
sesthetical  education  will  produce  false  canons  of  taste. 
Systematic  abuse  will  pervert  and  vitiate  even  some  of  our 
physical  perceptions.  In  each  ca.se  the  expenence  of  many 
minds  under  many  conditions  must  be  appealed  to,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  long  and  difficult 
discipline  is  required  to  restore  the  diseased  organ  to  sanity. 
We  may  decide  particular  moral  questions  by  reasoning,  but 
our  reasoning  is  an  appeal  to  certain  moral  principles  winch 
are  revealed  to  us  by  intuition. 

The  principal  difficulty  I  imagine  which  most  men  have 
in  admitting  that  we  possess  certain  natural  moral  jiercep- 
tions  arises  from  the  supposition  that  it  implies  the  existence 
of  some  mysterious  agent  like  the  daemon  of  Soci’ates,  wliich 
gives  us  specific  and  infallible  information  in  particular  cases. 
But  this  I  conceive  to  be  a  complete  mistake.  All  that  is 
necc.ssarily  meant  by  the  adherents  of  this  school  is  compi’ised 
iu  two  propositions.  The  firet  is  that  our  will  is  not 
governed  exclusively  by  the  law  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but 
also  by  the  law  of  duty,  which  we  feel  to  be  distinct  from 
the  former,  and  to  carry  with  it  the  sense  of  obligation.  The 
second  is  that  the  basis  of  our  conception  of  duty  is  an  intui¬ 
tive  perception  that  among  the  various  feelings,  tendencies, 
and  impulses  that  constitute  our  emotional  being,  there  are 
some  which  are  essenthUly  good,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
and  some  which  are  essentially  bad,  and  ought  to  bo  repressed. 
They  contend  that  it  is  a  [i.sychological  fact  that  wo  are  in¬ 
tuitively  conscious  that  our  benevolent  affections  are  superioi 
to  our  malevolent  ones,  truth  to  falsehood,  justice  to  inj  nstice, 
gratitude  to  ingratitude,  cliastity  to  sensuality,  and  that  in 
all  ages  and  countries  the  path  of  virtue  has  been  towards 
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the  higher  and  not  towards  the  lower  feelings.  It  may  be 
that  the  sense  of  d\ity  is  so  weak  as  to  he  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  tlien  the  lower  part  of  our  natiu’e  will  be  supreme.  It 
may  hapj)en  that  certain  conditions  of  society  lead  men  to 
dii’ect  their  anxiety  for  moi-al  improvement  altogether  in  one 
or  two  channels,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  Gi-eece,  where 
civic  and  intellectual  virtues  were  very  highly  cultivated, 
and  the  vii-tue  of  chastity  was  almost  neglected.  It  may 
happen  that  different  jiarts  of  our  higher  nature  in  a  measure 
conflict,  as  when  a  very  strong  sense  of  justice  checks  our 
benevolent  feelings.  Dncrmatic  systems  may  enjoin  men  to 
propitiate  certam  imseen  beings  by  acts  which  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  moral  law.  Special  circumstances  may 
influence,  and  the  intermingling  of  many  different  motivas 
may  obscure  and  complicate,  the  moi-al  evolution ;  but  above 
aU  these  one  gieat  truth  appears.  No  one  who  desires  to 
become  holier  and  better  imagines  that  he  does  so  by  be¬ 
coming  more  malevolent,  or  more  imtruthful,  or  more 
imchaste.  Every  one  who  desires  to  attoin  perfection  in 
these  departments  of  feeling  is  impelled  towards  l)enevolence, 
towards  veracity,  towards  chastity.* 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  according  to  this  theory  the 
moral  unity  to  be  ex])ected  in  different  ages  is  not  a  unity  of 
standard,  or  of  acts,  but  a  unity  of  tendency.  Men  come 
into  the  world  with  their  benevolent  affections  very  inferior 
in  power  to  their  selfish  ones,  and  the  function  of  morals  is 
to  mvert  this  order.  The  extinction  of  all  selfish  feeling  is 
impossible  for  an  individual,  and  if  it  were  general,  it  w'ould 
result  in  the  dissolution  of  society.  The  question  of  morals 
must  ahvays  be  a  question  of  proportion  or  of  degree.  At 


'  ‘  La  loi  fondamentale  de  la  food  subsiste  toujours  le  rafeme,  ot 
morale  agit  snr  tontes  les  nations  ce  lond  est  I’idie  du  juste  et  de 
bienconnues.  II y  a  mille  differences  I’injuste.’ — Voltaire,  Le  Fhilosovhe 
dsns  les  interpretations  de  cette  ignorant. 
loi  en  mille  circonstances  ;  niai#  le 
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oue  time  tlie  benevolent  affections  embrace  merely  the  family, 
soon  the  circle  exjmncling  includes  first  a  class,  then  a  nation, 
then  a  coalition  of  nations,  then  all  humanity,  and  finally, 
its  influence  is  felt  in  the  dealings  of  man  with  the  animal 
world.  In  each  of  these  stages  a  standard  is  formed,  diflerent 
from  that  of  the  preceding  stage,  but  in  each  case  the  same 
tendency  is  recognised  as  wtue. 

We  have  in  tliis  fact  a  simple,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  a 
conclusive,  answer  to  the  oveinvlielming  majority  of  the 
objections  that  are  continually  and  confidently  urged  against 
the  intuitive  school.  That  some  savages  kill  theii’  old  parents, 
that  infanticide  has  been  practised  without  compimction  by 
even  civilised  nations,  that  the  best  Romans  saw  nothing 
wrong  in  the  gladiatorial  shows,  that  political  or  revengeful 
assassinations  have  been  for  centuries  admitted,  that  slavery 
has  been  sometimes  honoured  and  sometimes  condemned,  are 
unquestionable  proofs  that  the  same  act  may  be  regarded  in 
one  age  as  innocent,  and  in  another-  as  criminal.  Now  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  in  many  cases  an  historical  examina¬ 
tion  will  reveal  special  cii-cumstances,  explaining  or  palliating 
the  apparent  anomaly.  It  has  been  often  shown  that  the 
gladiatorial  shows  were  originally  a  form  of  human  sacrifice 
adopted  through  religious  motives ;  that  the  rude  nomadic 
life  of  savages  i-endering  impossible  the  preservation  of  aged 
and  helpless  members  of  the  tnbe,  the  murder  of  parents  was 
regarded  as  an  act  of  mercy  both  by  the  murderer  and  the 
victim  ;  that  before  an  eflective  administration  of  justice  was 
organised,  private  vengeance  was  the  sole  preservative 
agiiinst  crime,'  and  political  assassination  against  usurpa¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  insensibility  of  some  savages  to  the  criminality 
of  theft  aiisfcs  from  the  fact  that  they  were  accustomal  to 

•The  feeling  in  its  favour  Osiris  to  Horus.  ‘To  avenge  i 
being  often  intensified  by  filial  parent’s  wrongs,’  was  the  reply. — 
affi-ctioc.  ‘  What  is  the  most  beau-  Plutarch  De  hide  et  Ouiridt. 
tiful  thing  on  the  earth  ?  ’  said 
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liaTe  all  things  in  common ;  that  the  Spartan  law,  legalising 
theft,  arose  partly  from  a  desire  to  foster  military  dexterity 
among  the  people,  but  chiefly  from  a  desii-e  to  discourage 
wealtli ;  that  slavery  was  iutroduced  through  motives  of 
mercy,  to  prevent  conquerors  from  killing  their  prisonei-s.' 
All  this  is  true,  but  there  is  another  and  a  more  general 
answer.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  not  maintained, 
that  men  in  all  ages  should  have  agreed  about  the  application 
of  their  moral  piinciples.  All  that  Ls  contended  for  is  that 
those  principles  are  themselves  the  same.  Some  of  what 
appear  to  us  monstrous  acts  of  cruelty,  were  dictatetl  by  that 
very  feeling  of  humanity,  the  universal  perception  of  the 
merit  of  which  they  are  cited  to  disprove,^  and  even  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  all  that  can  be  inferred  is,  that  the 
standard  of  hiimanity  was  very  low.  But  still  humanity 
was  recognised  as  a  virtue,  and  cruelty  as  a  vice. 

At  this  point,  I  may  obseiwe  how  completely  fallacious  is 
the  assertion  that  a  progressive  morality  is  impossible  upon 
the  supposition  of  an  original  moral  faculty.®  To  such 


'  Hence  the  Justinian  code  and 
also  St.  Augustine  {De  Civ.  Dei, 
xix.  15)  derived  semis  from  ‘  ser- 
vare,’  to  preserve,  because  the 
victor  preserved  his  prisoners  alive. 

’  ‘  Ives  habitants  du  Congo 
tuent  les  malades  qu'ils  imaginont 
ne  pouvoir  en  revenir  ;  o’est,  disent- 
ils,  pour  Icur  epargner  les  douleurs 
de  Vagonie.  Dans  file  Formoso, 
lorsqu’un  homme  est  dangereuse- 
raent  malade,  on  lui  passe  un 
nceud  coulant  au  col  et  on  I’^trangle, 
pour  Varracher  d  la  douleur.' — 
Helvetius,  De  I’ Esprit,  ii.  13.  A 
similar  explanation  may  be  often 
found  for  customs  which  are  quoted 
to  prove  that  the  nations  where 
they  existed  had  no  sense  of 
chastity.  ‘  Cest  pareillement  sons 
la  sauvegarde  des  lois  qne  lee 


Siamoises,  la  gorge  et  les  cuisses  a 
moitie  ddeouvertes,  portdes  dans 
les  rues  snr  les  palanquins,  s’y 
prdsentent  dans  des  attitudes  tres- 
lascives,  Cette  loi  fut  Atablie  par 
une  de  leurs  reines  nommde  Tirada, 
qui,  pour  degouter  Us  kommes  d'un 
amour  plus  dhhonnife,  crut  devoir 
employer  toute  la  puissance  de  la 
beauti.’ — De  r Esprit,  ii.  14. 

’  ‘  The  contest  between  the 
morality  which  appeals  to  an  ex¬ 
ternal  standard,  and  that  which 
grounds  it-self  on  internal  con¬ 
viction,  is  the  contest  of  progres¬ 
sive  morality  against  stationary,  of 
rea.son  and  argument  against  the 
deification  of  mere  opinion  and 
habit.’  (Mill’s  Dissertations,  vol. 
ii.  p.  472) ;  a  passage  with  a  true 
Bentham  ring.  See,  too,  vol.  i.  p. 
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statements  there  are  two  very  simple  answer's.  In  the  first 
place,  although  the  intuitive  moralist  asserts  that  certair. 
qualities  are  necessarily  virtuous,  he  fully  admits  that  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  acted  upon,  or  in  other  words,  the 
standard  of  duty,  may  become  progressively  higher.  In  the 
next  place,  although  he  refuses  to  resolve  all  virtue  into 
utility ,  he  admits  as  fully  as  his  opponents,  that  benevolence, 
or  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  man,  is  a  vii-tue,  and 
that  therefore  discoveries  which  exhibit  more  clearly  the 
true  intere-sts  of  our  kind,  may  tkrow  new  light  upon  the 
nature  of  our  duty. 

rhe  considerations  I  have  urged  with  reference  to  huma- 
nity,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  various  relations  of  the 
sexes.  W^hen  the  passions  of  men  ai'e  altogether  uni'esti'ained, 
commuiiity  of  wives  and  all  eccentric  forms  of  sensuality  will’ 
be  admitted.  "W  hen  men  seek  to  improve  their  nature  in 
this  I'espect,  their  object  will  be  to  abridge  and  confine  the 
empire  of  sensuality.  But  to  tliis  process  of  improvement 
there  ai-e  ob%'ious  limits.  In  the  fii-st  place  the  continuance 
of  the  species  is  only  possible  by  a  sensual  act.  In  the  next 
place  the  strength  of  this  passion  and  the  weakness  of  huma¬ 
nity  are  so  gi'eat,  that  the  moralist  must  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  in  all  societies,  and  especially  in  those  in  which 
free  scope  had  long  been  given  to  the  passions,  a  large  amount 
of  indulgence  will  arise  which  is  not  due  to  a  simple  desire 
of  propagating  the  species.  If  then  incest  is  prohibited,  and 
commimity  of  ^\dves  replaced  by  ordinary  polygamy,  a  moral 
imi)rovement  will  have  oeen  effected,  and  a  standai'd  of 
A  il’tue  foiTued.  But  this  standard  soon  becomes  the  stai’ting- 
poiut  of  new  jnogress.  If  we  examine  the  Jewish  law,  we 
find  tlie  legislator  prohibiting  adulteiy,  regulating  the  degrees 


168.  There  is,  however,  a  schism  eloquent  chapter  on  the  coiupara- 
on  this  point  in  the  utilitarian  live  influence  of  intellectual  and 
which  Mr.  moral  agencies  in  civilisation  di- 
Buckle  has  0Ip^es^ed  in  his  most  verge  widely  from  those  of  Mr.  Mill. 
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of  marriage,  but  at  the  same  time  authorising  polygamy^ 
though  with  a  caution  against  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
-wives.  In  Greece  monogamy,  though  not  without  excep¬ 
tions,  had  been  enforced,  but  a  concim-ence  of  unfavourable 
influences  prevented  any  high  standard  being  attained  among 
the  men,  and  in  their  case  almost  every  foim  of  indulgence 
beyond  the  limits  of  marriage  was  permitted.  In  Rome  the 
st.andai-d  was  far  higher.  Monogamy  was  flrmly  established. 
The  ideal  of  female  morality  was  placed  as  high  as  among 
Christian  nations.  Among  men,  however,  while  unnatural 
love  and  adultery  were  regarded  as  wrong,  simple  imchastity 
before  marriage  was  scarcely  considered  a  fault.  In  Catho¬ 
licism  marriage  is  regarded  in  a  twofold  light,  as  a  means  for 
the  propagation  of  the  species,  and  as  a  concession  to  the 
weiikne.ss  of  humanity,  and  all  other  sensual  enjoyment  is 
stringently  prohibited. 

In  these  cases  there  is  a  gi-eat  difference  between  the  de- 
<Tree3  of  earnestness  with  which  men  exert  themselves  m  the 
repression  of  their  passions,  and  in  the  amount  of  indulgence 
which  is  conceded  to  them  lower  natime ;  ‘  but  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  direction  of  the  virtuous  impulse.  While, 
too,  in  the  case  of  adultery,  and  in  the  production  of  children, 
questions  of  intei-est  and  utility  do  undoubtedly  intervene, 
we  are  conscious  that  the  general  progi-ess  turns  upon  a  totally 
different  order  of  ideas.  The  feeling  of  all  men  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  all  nations,  the  sentiment  which  though  often  weak¬ 
ened  is  never  wholly  effaced,  that  this  appetite,  even  in  its 
most  legitimate  gratification,  is  a  thing  to  be  veiled  and  with¬ 
drawn  from  sight,  all  that  is  knoivn  under  the  names  of 
decency  and  indecency,  concur  in  proving  that  we  have  an 
innate,  intuitive,  ia.stinctive  perception  that  there  is  some- 
tliiug  degrading  in  the  sensual  pai-t  of  our  natui-e,  something 


•  •EstenimsensualiU.squaedam  vis  anim»  est  su^rior.’-Peter 

Tis  »nim*  inferior.  .  .  .  Ratio  vero  Lombard.  :>enf.  u.  -4. 
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to  which  a  feeling  of  shame  is  naturally  attached,  something 
that  jars  with  our  conception  of  perfect  puinty,  something  wo 
could  not  with  any  propriety  ascribe  to  an  all-holy  being,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  anyone  was  ever  altogether  desti¬ 
tute  of  this  perception,  and  nothing  Init  the  most  inveterate 
passion  for  system  could  induce  men  to  resolve  it  into  a  mere 
calculation  of  interests.  It  is  this  feeling  or  instinct  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  movement  I  have  described,  and  it  is 
this  too  that  produced  that  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  perfect  conti¬ 
nence  which  the  Catholic  church  has  so  warmly  encouraged, 
but  which  may  be  traced  through  the  most  distant  ages,  and 
the  most  various  creeds.  We  lind  it  among  the  Nazarenes  and 
Essenes  of  .1  udsea,  among  the  priests  ot  Egypt  and  India,  in  the 
monasteries  of  Tartary,  in  the  histones  of  miraculous  virgins 
that  are  so  numerous  in  the  mythologies  of  Asia.  Such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  the  Chinese  legend  that  tells  how  when  there  was 
but  one  man  with  one  woman  upon  earth,  the  woman  refused 
to  sacrifice  her  virginity  even  in  order  to  people  the  globe, 
and  the  gods  honouring  her  purity  granted  that  she  should 
conceive  beneath  the  gaze  of  lier  lover’s  eyes,  and  a  virgin- 
mother  became  the  parent  of  humanity.*  In  the  midst  of 
the  sensuality  of  ancient  Greece,  chastity  was  the  pre-eminent 
attribvite  of  sanctity  ascribed  to  Athene  and  Artemis.  ‘  Chaste 
daughter  of  Zeus,’  prayed  the  supydiants  in  rf^lschylus,  ‘  thou 
whose  calm  eye  Ls  never  troubled,  look  down  upon  us  !  Vir¬ 
gin,  defend  the  virgins.’  The  Parthenon,  or  virgin’s  temple, 
was  the  noblest  religious  edifice  of  Athens.  Celibacy  was 
an  essential  condition  in  a  few  of  the  ordei-s  of  priests,  and  in 
several  orders  of  prie.ste3ses.  Plato  based  his  moial  system 
upon  the  distinction  between  the  bodily  or  sensual,  and  tlie 
spiritual  or  rational  part  of  our  nature,  the  first  being  the 
sign  of  our  degradation,  and  the  second  of  our  dignity.  The 

>  Ilelvdtius,  r Esprit,  dis-  Intdlictnal  Development  in  Europe 

cours  iv.  See  too,  Pr.  Drapers  (New  \ork,  1864),  pp.  48,  63 
extremely  remarkable  History  oj 
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whole  school  of  Pythagoras  made  chastity  one  of  its  leading 
rirtues,  and  even  laboured  for  the  creation  of  a  monastic 
system.  Tlie  conception  of  the  celestial  Aphrodite,  the  uniter 
of  souls,  tmsullied  by  the  taint  of  matter,  lingered  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  earthly  Aphrodite  or  patroness  of  lust, 
and  if  there  was  a  time  when  the  sculp  tore  sought  to  pander 
to  the  excesses  of  passion  there  was  another  in  which  all  their 
art  was  displayed  in  refining  and  idealising  it.  Strabo  men¬ 
tions  the  existence  in  Tlirace  of  societies  of  men  aspmng  to 
perfection  by  celibacy  and  austere  lives.  Plutarch  applauds 
eort.ain  philosophers  who  vowed  to  abstain  for  a  year  from 
wine  and  women  in  order  Ho  honour  God  by  their  conti¬ 
nence.’  '  In  Pome  the  religious  reverence  was  concentrated 
more  especially  xipon  maiTied  life.  Tlie  great  prominence  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  Penates  was  the  religious  sanction  of  domesticity. 
So  too,  at  fii-st,  was  the  worship  so  popular  among  the  Roman 
women  of  the  Bona  Dea — the  ideal  wife  who  according  to  the 
legend  had,  when  on  earth,  never  looked  in  the  face  or  known 
the  name  of  any  man  but  her  husband.*  ‘  For  altar  and 
hearth  ’  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Roman  soldier’.  But 
above  all  this  we  find  the  traces  of  a  higher  ideal.  We  find 
it  in  the  intense  sanctity  attributed  to  the  vestal  virgins 
whose  continence  was  guarded  by  such  fearful  penalties,  and 
supposed  to  be  so  closely  linked  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
state,  whose  prayer  was  believed  to  possess  a  miraculous 
power,  and  who  were  permitted  to  drive  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  at  a  time  when  that  pi’ivilege  was  refused  even  to 
the  Empress.*  We  find  it  in  the  legend  of  Claudia,  who. 


'  Plutarch,  De  CohiJhenda  Ira. 

’  Lactantius,  I)iv.  Inst.  i.  22. 
The  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea 
became,  however,  after  a  time,  the 
oewtsion  of  great  disorders.  See 
Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  M.  Magnin  has 
ex.amined  the  nature  of  theee  rites 
[Oriffincs  dit  The&trt,  pp.  2.57-259). 


’  The  history  of  the  vestals, 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  curious 
pages  in  the  moral  history  of  Kome. 
ha.s  been  fully  treated  by  the  Abb6 
Nadal,  in  an  extremely  interesting 
and  well-written  memoir,  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Academia  des  BfUee- 
lettree,  and  republi.shed  in  1725. 
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when  the  ship  bearing  the  image  of  tlie  mother  of  the  gods 
had  been  stranded  in  the  Tiber,  attached  her  gii-die  to  its 
prow,  and  vindicated  her  challenged  chastity  by  drawing  with 
her  virgin  hand,  the  ponderous  mass  w'hich  strong  men  had 
sought  in  vain  to  move.  We  find  it  in  the  prophetic  gift  so 
often  attributed  to  virgins,'  in  the  law  which  sheltered  them 
from  the  degradation  of  an  execution,^  in  the  language  of 
Statius,  who  described  marriage  itself  as  a  fault. ^  In  Chiis- 
tianity  one  great  source  of  the  attraction  of  the  faith  has 
been  the  asci-iption  of  virginity  to  its  female  ideal.  The 
Catholic  monastic  system  has  been  so  constructed  as  to  (draw 
many  thousands  from  the  .sj)here  of  active  duty  3  its  irrevoe- 
able  vows  have  doubtless  led  to  much  suffering  and  not  a  little 
crime  3  its  opposition  to  the  normal  development  of  our 
mingled  nature  has  often  resulted  in  grave  aberrations  of  the 
imagination,  and  it  has  placed  its  ban  upon  domestic  affec¬ 
tions  and  sjTU])athies  which  have  a  \'cry  high  moral  value  3 
but  in  its  central  conception  that  the  purely  animal  side 


II  was  believed  that  the  prayer  of 
a  vestal  could  arrest  a  fugitive 
slave  in  his  flight,  provided  he  had 
not  got  past  the  city  wails.  Pliny 
mentions  this  belief  as  general  in 
his  time.  'J'ho  records  of  the  order 
contained  many  miracles  wrougtit 
at  difleront  times  to  save  the  ves¬ 
tals  or  to  vindicate  their  questioned 
purity,  and  also  one  miracle  which 
is  very  remarkable  as  furnishing  a 
precise  parallel  to  that  of  the  Jew 
who  was  struck  dead  for  touching 
the  ark  to  prevent  its  falling. 

’  As  for  example  the  Sibyls 
and  Cassjindra.  The  same  pro¬ 
phetic  power  was  attributed  in 
India  to  virgins. — Clem.  Alexan- 
drin.  Strom,  iii.  7. 

’  This  custom  continued  to  the 
worst  period  of  the  empire,  though 
it  was  shamefully  and  characteris¬ 


tically  evaded.  After  the  fall  of 
Sejanus  the  senate  had  no  com¬ 
punction  in  putting  his  innocent 
daughter  to  death,  but  their  reli¬ 
gious  feelings  were  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  a  virgin  falling  beneath  the 
axe.  So  by  way  of  improving  mat¬ 
ters  ‘  Alia  const  uprata  est  prius  a 
carnifice,  quasi  impium  esset  vir- 
ginem  in  carcere  perire.’ — Dion 
Cassius,  Iviii.  11.  See  too,  Tacitmi, 
Annal.  v.  9.  If  a  vestal  met  a 
prisoner  going  to  execution  the 
prisoner  was  spared,  provided  the 
vestal  declared  that  tlie  encounter 
was  accidental.  On  the  reverence 
the  ancients  paid  to  virgins,  see 
Justus  Lipsius,  De  Vesta  et  Ves- 
talibus. 

•  See  his  picture  of  the  first 
night  of  marriage  : — 
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of  onr  being  is  a  low  and  a  degraded  side,  it  reflects,  T  be 
lieve,  with  perfect  fidelity  the  feelings  of  our  nature.’ 

II3  these  considerations  some  others  of  a  different  nature 
may  be  added.  It  is  not  true  that  some  ancient  nations  re¬ 
garded  polygamy  as  good  in  the  same  sense  as  others  regarded 
chastity.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  deeming  a  state 
permissible  and  pi’oposing  it  as  a  condition  of  sanctity.  If  Mo¬ 
hammedans  people  paradise  with  images  of  sensuality,  it  is 
not  because  these  form  their  ideal  of  holiness.  It  is  because 
they  regard  earth  as  the  sphere  of  vii-tue,  heaven  as  that  of 
simple  enjoyment.  If  some  pagan  nations  deified  sensuality, 
this  was  simply  because  the  deification  of  the  forces  of  natui'e, 
of  which  the  prolific  energy  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  is 
among  the  earliest  forms  of  religion,  and  long  precedes  the 
identification  of  the  Deity  with  a  moral  ideal. ^  If  there  have 


‘  Taciti  subit  ille  supremus 
Yirginitatis  .amor,  primseque  mo- 
destia  culpse 

Confundit  vmltus.  Tunc  ora 
rigantur  hone.stis 
Imbribu-s.’ 

Thehaidos,  lib.  ii.  232-34. 

'  Bees  (which  Virgil  said  liad 
in  them  something  of  the  divine 
nature)  were  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  the  special  emblems 
or  models  of  chastity.  It  was  a 
common  belief  that  the  bee  mother 
begot  her  young  without  losing  her 
virginity.  Tlnw  in  a  fragment 
ascribed  to  Petronius  we  read, 

‘Sic  sine  concubitu  textis  apis 
excita  ceris 

Fervet,  ot  audaci  milite  castra 
replot.’ 

Petron.  De  Varia  Animalivm 
Gcneratione. 

So  too  Virgil : — 

'  Quod  neque  concnbitn  indulgent 
nec  corpora  segnes 


In  Venorem  sohmnt  autfmtus  nixi 
bus  edunt.’ — Georg,  iv.  198-99. 

Plutarch  says  that  an  unchaste 
person  cannot  approach  boos,  for 
they  immediately  attack  him  and 
cover  him  with  stings.  Fire  was 
also  regarded  as  a  type  of  virginity. 
Thus  Ovid,  speaking  of  the  vestols, 
says  : — 

‘  Nataquo  de  flarama  corpora 
nulla  vides : 

Jure  igitur  virgo  e.st,  qu*  semiua 
nulla  remittit 

Nec  capit,  et  comites  virginitatis 
amat.’ 

‘  The  Egyptians  believed  that  there 
are  no  males  among  vultures,  and 
they  accordingly  made  that  bird  an 
emblem  of  nature.’ —  Ammianas 
Marcellinus,  xvii.  4. 

>  ‘Ladiviniti  4tant  considdree 
comme  renformant  en  ello  toutes 
les  qu.alites,  toutes  les  forces  in- 
tellectuelles  et  morales  de  Fhomme, 
chacune  de  ces  forces  ou  de  ces 
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been  nations  who  attached  a  certain  stigma  to  virginity,  this 
has  not  been  because  they  esteemed  sensuality  intiinsically 
holier  than  chastity ;  but  because  a  scanty,  warlike  people 
whose  position  in  the  world  depends  chiefly  on  the  number 
of  its  warnors,  will  natui'ally  make  it  its  main  object  to  en 
courage  population.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
ancient  Jews,  who  always  regarded  extreme  po})ulousness  as 
indissolubly  connected  with  national  prosperity,  whose  re¬ 
ligion  was  essentially  patriotic,  and  among  whom  the  po.ssi- 
bility  of  becoming  an  ancestor  of  the  Messiah  had  imparted 
a  peculiar  dignity  to  childbirth.  Yet  even  among  the  Jews 
the  Es.senes  regarded  virginity  as  the  ideal  of  sanctity. 

'Fhe  I’eader  will  now  be  in  a  jiosition  to  perceive  the  utter 
futility  of  the  objections  which  from  tlie  time  of  Locke  have 
been  continually  brought  against  the  theory  of  natural  moral 
perceptions,  upon  the  ground  that  some  actions  which  were 
admitted  as  lawful  in  one  age,  have  been  regarded  as  immoral 
in  another.  All  these  become  absolutely  worthless  when  it 
is  perceived  that  in  every  age  virtue  has  consisted  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  same  feelings,  though  the  sbmdards  of 
excellence  attained  have  been  different.  The  terms  higher 
and  lower,  nobler  or  less  noble,  purer  or  less  pure,  repre¬ 
sent  moral  facts  with  much  gi-eiiter  fldelity  than  the  terms 
right  or  wrong,  or  virtue  or  vice.  There  is  a  certain  sense  in 
wliich  moral  distinctions  are  absolute  and  immutable.  There 
is  another  sense  in  which  they  are  altogether  relative  and 
transient.  There  are  some  acts  which  are  so  manifestly  and 
grossly  opposed  to  our  moral  feelings,  that  they  arc  regarded 
a.s  wrong  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  cultivation  of 
these  feelings.  Tliere  are  distinctions,  such  as  thiit  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  which  from  their  nature  iussume  at  once 
a  sharpness  of  deflnition  that  .se])arates  them  from  mere 

qualites,oon9ueiidpar6ment,s’offrait  les  anciens  avaiont  des  attribnta 
comme  un  Eire  di\'in.  .  .  .  De-la  A\\-\as’—^».vjry,  Hist,  des  Rcl^ions 
aussi  les  contradictions  les  plus  de  la  Grcce  antique,  tome  i.  pp. 
clioqiantes  dans  les  notions  que  678-.579. 
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virtues  of  degree,  though  even  in  these  c.'ises  there  are  wide 
variations  in  the  amount  of  sci-upulosity  that  is  in  different 
periods  requii'ed.  But  apart  from  positive  commands,  the 
sole  external  rule  enabling  men  to  designate  acts,  not  simply 
iS  better  or  worse,  but  as  positively  right  or  wrong,  is,  1 
conceive,  the  standard  of  society  j  not  an  ai’biti'ary  standard 
like  that  which  Mande^alle  imagined,  but  the  level  which 
society  has  attained  in  the  cultivation  of  what  our  moral 
faculty  tells  us  is  the  higher  or  \Trtuous  part  of  our  nature. 
He  who  falls  below  this  is  obsti-ucting  the  tendency  which  is 
the  essence  of  virtue.  He  who  merely  athdns  this,  may  not 
be  justified  in  his  own  conscience,  or  in  other  words,  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  moral  development,  but  as  far  as  any 
external  rale  is  concerned,  ho  has  done  his  duty.  He  who 
rises  above  this  has  entered  into  the  region  of  things  which 
it  is  virtuous  to  do,  but  not  vicious  to  neglect — a  region 
known  among  Catholic  theologians  by  the  name  of  ‘  counsels 
of  perfection.’  No  discussions,  I  conceive,  can  be  more  idle 
than  whether  slavery,  or  the  slaughter  of  prisonei-s  in  war, 
or  gladiatorial  shows,  or  polygamy,  are  es.sentially  wrong. 
They  may  be  wrong  now — they  were  not  so  once — and  when 
an  ancient  countenanced  by  his  example  one  or  other  of  these, 
he  was  not  committing  a  crime.  The  imchangeable  proposi¬ 
tion  for  which  we  contend  is  this — that  benevolence  is  always 
a  virtuous  disjiosition — that  the  sensual  part  of  our  nature  is 
always  the  lower  part. 

At  this  jxrint,  however,  a  very  difficult  problem  naturally 
arises.  Admitting  that  our  moral  nature  is  superior  to 
our  intellectual  or  phj^ical  nature,  admitting,  too,  that  by 
the  constitution  of  our  being  we  })erceive  ourselves  to  be 
under  an  obligation  to  develope  our  nature  to  its  perfection, 
establishing  the  supreme  ascendency  of  moral  motives,  the 
question  still  remains  whether  the  disparity  between  the 
different  pai’ts  of  our  being  is  such  that  no  material  or  intel- 
lecriral  advantage,  however  great,  may  be  rightly  jiurchased 
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by  any  sacrifice  of  our  moral  nature,  however  small.  This 
is  the  great  question  of  casuistry,  the  question  which  divines 
express  by  asking  whether  the  end  ever  justifies  the  means; 
and  on  thLs  subject  there  exists  among  theologians  a  doctrine 
which  is  absolutely  unrealised,  which  no  one  ei'er  dreams  of 
ap])lying  to  actual  life,  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  though  pro]:x)unded  with  the  best  intentions,  it  would, 
if  acted  upon,  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  veiy  rudi¬ 
ments  of  civilisation.  It  is  said  that  an  undoubted  sin,  even 
the  most  trivial,  is  a  thing  in  its  essence  and  in  its  conse¬ 
quences  so  umspeakably  dreadful,  that  no  conceivable  material 
or  intellectual  advantage  can  counterbalance  it ;  that  rather 
than  it  should  be  committed,  it  would  be  better  that  any 
amount  of  calamity  which  did  not  biing  with  it  sin  should 
be  endured,  even  that  the  whole  human  race  should  perish  in 
agonies.*  If  this  lie  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that  the  supreme 
object  of  humanity  should  be  sinlessness,  and  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  the  means  to  this  end  is  the  absolute  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  desires.  To  expand  the  circle  of  wants  is  neces¬ 
sarily  to  multiply  temptations,  and  therefore  to  increase  the 
number  of  sins.  It  may  indeed  elevate  the  moral  standard, 
for  a  torpid  sinlessness  is  not  a  high  moral  condition  ;  but  if 
every  sin  be  what  these  theologians  assert,  if  it  be  a  thing 
deserving  eternal  agony,  and  so  inconceivably  frightful  that 
the  ruin  of  a  world  is  a  less  evil  than  its  commission,  even 
moral  advantages  are  utterly  incommensurate  with  it.  No 
heightening  of  the  moral  tone,  no  depth  or  ecstasy  of  devo¬ 
tion,  can  for  a  moment  be  placerl  in  the  balance.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  doctrine,  if  applie<l  to  actual  life,  would  be 

'  ‘  The  Church  holds  that  it  one  soul,  I  will  not  say  should  be 
wore  better  for  sun  and  moon  to  lost,  but  should  commit  one  single 
drop  from  heaven,  for  the  earth  to  venial  sin,  should  tell  one  wilful 
fail,  and  for  all  the  many  millions  untruth,  though  it  harmed  no  one, 
who  are  upon  it  to  die  of  starva-  or  steal  one  poor  farthing  without 
tion  in  extremest  agony,  so  far  as  excuse.’ — Newman’s  Anglican  Di^- 
temporal  affliction  goes,  than  that  cult  Us,  p,  190. 
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SO  extravagant,  that  their  simple  statement  is  a  refutation. 
A  sovereign,  when  calculating  the  consequences  of  a  war, 
should  reflect  that  a  single  sin  occasioned  by  that  war,  a 
single  blasphemy  of  a  wounded  soldier,  the  robbery  of  a 
single  hencoop,  the  violation  of  the  purity  of  a  single  woman, 
is  a  greater  calamity  than  the  ruin  of  the  entire  commerce  of 
his  nation,  the  loss  of  her  most  pi’ecious  jirovinces,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  her  power.  He  must  believe  that  the  evil  of 
the  increase  of  unchastity,  which  invariably  results  from  the 
formation  of  an  army,  is  an  immeasurably  greater  Cfxlamity 
than  any  material  or  yjolitical  disasters  that  army  can  f  )0ssibly 
avert.  He  must  believe  that  the  most  feai’ful  plague  or 
famine  that  desolates  his  land  should  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  I’ejoicing,  if  it  has  but  the  feeblest  and  most  tran¬ 
sient  influence  in  reprcs.sing  vice.  He  must  believe  that  if 
tlie  agglomeration  of  his  people  in  gi-eat  cities  adds  but  one 
to  the  number  of  their  sins,  no  possible  intellectual  or 
material  advantages  Ciiu  prevent  the  construction  of  cities 
being  a  fearful  calamity.  According  to  tliis  principle,  every 
elaboration  of  life,  every  amusement  that  biings  multitudes 
together,  almost  every  art,  every  accession  of  wealth  that 
awakens  or  stimulates  desires,  is  an  evil,  for  all  these  become 
Ihe  sources  of  some  sins,  and  their  advantages  are  for  the 
most  part  juirely  terrestnal.  The  entire  structure  of  civili- 
siition  is  founded  upon  the  belief  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
cultivate  intellectual  and  material  capacities,  even  at  the 
cost  of  certain  moral  erfls  which  we  are  often  able  accurately 
to  foresee. '  The  time  may  come  when  the  man  who  lays  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  manufacture  will  be  able  to  predict 
^\’ith  a.ssurance  in  what  projwrtion  the  dmnkenness  and  the 
unchastity  of  his  city  will  bo  increased  by  his  entery)rise. 

‘  There  is  a  remarkable  disser-  work  of  the  Benthamite  school, 
tation  on  this  subject,  called  ‘  The  called  Esfoys  hy  a  Barrister  (re- 
Limitations  of  Morality,’  in  a  very  printed  from  the  Saturday  RevUie). 
ingenious  and  sugeostive  little 
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I'et.  be  will  still  pursue  that  enterprise,  and  mankind  will 
pronounce  it  to  be  good. 

The  theological  doctrine  on  the  subject,  considered  in  its 
full  stringency,  though  professed  by  many,  is,  as  I  have  said, 
realised  and  consistently  act  ed  on  by  no  one ;  but  the  prac¬ 
tical  judgments  of  mankind  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
superioiity  of  moral  over  all  other  interests  vary  greatly,  and 
this  valuation  supplies  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to 
intuitive  moi’alists.  The  nearest  practical  approach  to  the 
theological  estimate  of  a  sin  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ascetics.  Their  whole  system,  rests  upon  the  belief  that  it  is 
a  thing  so  transcendently  dreadful  as  to  bear  no  proportion 
or  appreciable  relation  to  any  earthly  interests.  Starting 
from  this  belief,  the  ascetic  makes  it  the  exclusive  object  of 
his  life  to  avoid  sinning.  He  accordingly  abstains  from  all 
the  active  business  of  society,  relinquishes  all  worldly  aims 
and  ambitions,  dulls  by  continued  discipline  his  natm-al 
desires,  and  endeavouis  to  pass  a  life  of  complete  absorption 
in  religious  exercises.  And  in  all  this  his  conduct  is  reasonable 
and  consistent.  The  natural  coui-se  of  every  man  who  adopts 
this  estimate  of  the  enormity  of  sin  is  at  eveiy  cost  to  avoid 
all  external  influences  that  can  prove  temptations,  and  to 
attenuate  as  far  as  ])Ossible  his  own  appetites  and  emotions. 
It  is  in  this  i-espect  that  the  exaggerations  of  theologians 
paralyse  our  moral  being.  For  the  diminution  of  sins,  how¬ 
ever  important,  is  V)ut  one  part  of  moral  progress.  When¬ 
ever  it  is  foi-ced  into  a  dLs]>roportionate  prominence,  we  find 
tame,  languid,  and  mutilated  natures,  destitute  of  all  fiie 
and  energy,  and  this  tendency  has  been  still  further  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  e.xtreme  prominence  usually  given  to  the  virtue 
of  gentleness,  which  may  indeed  be  attained  by  men  of  strong 
natures  and  vehement  emotions,  but  is  evidently  more  con¬ 
genial  to  a  somewhat  feeble  and  passionless  character. 

Ascetic  practices  are  m.anifestly  and  rapidly  disap jjearing, 
and  their  decline  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  evanescence  of 
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t.lvo  nu>n>l  lu'tioivs  of  which  thojr  woix'  tho  «*x|>mviio«,  but 
in  nmi\y  oxistiin:;  ntnvstions  wltitinj;  to  tho  sttmo  intittor,  wo 
tlml  jH'i'ploxinu  *livoosity  of  jmlijinotvts  Wo  fitni  it  in  tho 
oontv'itst  iH'twtH'n  tl>o  stntfom  of  wlnontion  xisntwlly  inloptwl  by 
tlio  (’'ntliolio  )n'i«'oUnHHi,  \vhiol\  hint  for  its  pnvoininont  oi'joct 
to  pi'ovotvt  silts,  ami  for  its  nn'mia  a  cvnatant  ami  nnnnto 
anporvision,  aiul  tho  Knj»lish  ayatwn  of  public  sclua>ls,  which 
is  cortninly  not  tho  nuxst  litlcsl  to  univixl  a^unst  tlio  {Ktssi- 
bility  of  sin.  or  to  fwstor  any  very  liolicato  acrupnlosity  of 
ft'cliiii; ;  but  is  intoiniod,  ainl  |H>pularly  anppivst'd,  to  sconn' 
tho  hmlthy  oxjvmsion  of  every  t'arioty  of  ca|a\city.  Wo  tiiui 
it  in  the  wiiloly  liill'ctvnt  attitiuiixs  which  jijikhI  men  in  dif- 
foivnt  ]M'riods  have  adoptinl  towaixls  rolijjions  opinions  tiioy 
U'liovo  to  Ih'  falst' ;  sonic,  like  tho  rt'forinoi's,  ix'f\iains»  to  jwii'- 
ticijvito  in  any  sniH'rstitions  sorviiv,  or  to  withhold  on  any 
tHH'asion,  or  at  any  iHtst^  tlioir  pmtost  in^vinst  wliat  they  ro- 
^aixUnl  as  a  lie;  othoi-s,  like  nuwt  ancient,  and  some  nuMlorn 
phihvsophci's  and  politicians,  winbininj;  tho  nutst  alistdnto 
jH'i-sonal  incmlnlity  with  an  assiduous  ol'sorvaiu'C  of  siijn'r 
stitions  ritivs,  and  stronjily  iH'iisnrin^  thosti  who  diatnrl>cii 
dolnsions  which  aiv  nsofnl  or  consolatory  to  tho  jhojiIo  ; 
while  a  thin!  class  silently,  but  without  I'rotcxits  witlidraw 
thoinsolvcvs  twin  tho  olvsor\nvnavs,  and  dosii'o  that  their 
opinions  should  have  a  frex*  ejcprtission  in  literatim',  hut  at 
tho  same  tiino  disionmije  all  pnvsolytiaiinj  etVorts  to  foixo 
them  rudely  on  nnj'it'j'im'il  minds.  Wo  find  it  in  tho 
fi-otpiont  contlicts  In'twcon  tho  ^mliti^MvI  twnomist  and  the 
Catholic  priest  on  the  subjoc't  of  early  marriaj^'s,  tho  former 
opjaxsinj*  them  on  tho  gioiind  that  it  is  an  cssontial  condition 
of  material  well-hcimj  that  tho  atsudanl  of  cc'infort  should 
not  Ih'  dcpros-stsl,  tho  latter  advcH'atinj;  them  on  Uic  iiromid 
that  tho  I'ostjHmement  of  marriagiv*,  throush  prudential 
motive's,  hy  any  lai-j^'  Knly  of  men,  Ls  tho  fertile  motlior  of 
sin.  Wetiml  it  most  I'onspicnously  in  the  markcvi  diversitit'a 
of  tolcraiu'e  inanifcstcxl  in  ditVownt  wuimnnitios  towards 
amiuH'ments  which  uvay  in  thoin,s<'lvoi!«  I'O  }>erf(\'tly  innocon?. 
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but  which  prove  the  HourceB  or  the  ocnoKionH  of  vut,.  'I’lie 
.Scotch  PuritariH  probably  rt!|;rf«erit  one  extreme,  the  l'aii«ian 
Hocicty  of  tlie  empire  the  other,  while  the  jKwition  of  aveniye 
Englishmen  is  jjcrhaps  wpiidistAnt  IsitwfMai  them.  Yet  this 
(Jifl'enmcc,  great  an  it  is,  is  a  difference  not  of  pfineij/le,  but 
of  degrwj.  No  Puritan  seriously  desir»«  Uj  Hujijirtm  every 
clan-gathering,  every  highland  game  which  may  have  ow-n.- 
sioned  an  isolated  fit  of  drunkenness,  thotigh  he  may  Im 
nnablc  to  show  that  it  luis  prevCTite<J  any  sin  tliat  would 
otheiwiso  have  been  committed.  No  Frenchman  will  .pieS' 
tion  that  there  is  a  cei’tain  amount  of  demoral iratirm  which 
should  not  Ixs  tolerated,  however  gj'«at  the  enjoyment  that 
accomi)anics  it.  Yet  the  one  dwells  almost  exclusively  iipo/i 
the  moral,  the  other  ujjon  the  attractive,  nature  of  a  sjssjUMde, 
Ifetwecn  these  there  are  numerous  grarlations,  which  are 
jhown  in  fiwiucnt  disputes  ala^ut  the  merits  and  de^nerits  of 
the  racecourse,  the  ball,  the  th<«itre,  anrl  the  cf;ncei  t.  Where 
then,  it  may  Ixj  aske<l,  is  the  line  te  Ixj  drawn  ?  Py  what  rule 
can  the  f>oint  be  dctcnninwl  at  which  an  amuwunent 
vitiatefl  by  the  evil  of  its  conso<|uc'nc<5s1 

To  these  cjuestions  the  intuitive  moralist  is  oblige*!  te 
aiLSwei',  that  such  a  line  cannot  be  drawn,  that  such  a  nde 
docs  not  exist.  The  colours  of  our  moral  nature  are  rarely 
B<;parate*l  by  the  shai7>  lines  of  our  v<SM.bulary,  'ibey  ffulc 
and  blend  into  one  another  so  im[)crc<;j)tibly,  that  it  is  i/n- 
fX)S8ible  te  mark  a  j)rfxd8c  j»oint  of  transition,  'J'he  cjid  of 
man  is  the  full  develojjmcrit  of  his  Isdng  in  that  syrnnKrti-y 
and  pro|K>rtioa  which  nature  has  assignee]  it,  and  such  a  de¬ 
velopment  imj>lic8  that  the  sujreme,  the  j.rfslorninant  motive 
of  his  life,  should  Ijc  moral,  Jf  in  any  society  or  indivirloal 
this  ascendency  docs  not  exist,  that  society  or  that  in'lividual 
is  in  a  dinounetl  and  abnomml  (vmdition.  Put  the  su|S5riority 
of  the  moral  j>art  of  our  mature,  though  uTupusttionahle,  is 
indefinite  not  uiiinite,  and  the  pievailing  standard  is  not  at 
.rll  times  the  same.  The  moralist  can  only  lay  down  geneial 
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principles.  Individual  feeling  or  the  general  sentiment  of 
society  must  draw  the  application. 

The  vagueness  that  on  such  questions  confessedly  hangs 
over  the  intuitive  theory,  has  always  been  insisted  upon  by 
members  of  the  opposite  school,  who  ‘  in  the  greritest  happi¬ 
ness  principle’  claim  to  jwssess  a  definite  formulary,  enabling 
them  to  draw  boldly  the  frontier  line  between  the  lawful  and 
the  illicit,  and  to  remove  moral  disputes  from  the  domain  of 
feeling  to  that  of  demonstration.  But  this  claim,  which  forms 
the  gi’eat  attraction  of  the  utilitai'ian  school,  is,  if  1  mistake 
not,  one  of  the  grossest  of  impostures.  We  compare  with 
accuracy  and  confidence  the  value  of  the  most  various 
material  commodities,  for  we  mean  by  this  term,  exchange¬ 
able  value,  and  we  have  a  common  measure  of  exchange. 
But  we  seek  in  vain  for  such  a  measime  enabling  us  to  com¬ 
pare  different  kinds  of  utility  or  happiness.  Thus,  to  take  a 
very  familiar  example,  the  question  may  lx:  proposed,  whether 
excursion  trains  from  a  country  district  to  a  seaport  town 
produce  more  good  than  evil,  whether  a  man  governed  by 
moral  principles  should  encom-age  or  opjx)se  them.  They 
give  innocent  and  healthy  enjoyment  to  many  thousands, 
they  erdarge  in  some  d^rce  the  range  of  their  ideas,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  prevent  any  sin  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  committed,  they  give  rise  to  many  cases  of  dnmkenness, 
each  of  which,  according  to  the  theological  doctrine  we  have 
reviewed,  should  l)e  deemed  a  more  dreadful  calamity  than 
the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  or  a  visitation  of  the  cholera,  but 
which  have  not  usually  any  lasting  terrestrial  effects ;  they 
also  often  produce  a  measure,  and  sometimes  no  small  measure, 
of  more  serious  vice,  and  it  is  probable  that  hundreds  of 
women  may  trace  their  firet  fall  to  the  excursion  train.  We 
have  here  a  number  of  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the 
first  l>eing  intellectual  and  physical,  and  the  second  moral. 
Nearly  all  moialists  would  acknowledge  that  a  few  instances 
of  immorality  would  not  i)revent  the  excursion  train  being, 
on  tlie  whole,  a  good  thing.  All  would  acknowledge  that 
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very  numerous  instances  would  more  than  coimterbalance  its 
advantages.  The  intuitive  moralist  confesses  that  he  is  un¬ 
able  to  draw  a  precise  line,  showing  where  the  morul  evils 
outweigh  the  physical  benefits.  In  what  possible  respect  the 
introduction  of  Benthamite  formularies  improves  the  matter, 
1  am  unable  to  underatand.  No  utilitarian  would  reduce 
the  question  to  one  of  simple  majority,  or  would  have  the 
cymicism  to  balance  the  ruin  of  one  woman  by  the  day’s  en¬ 
joyment  of  another.  The  impossibility  of  drawing,  in  such 
cases,  a  distinct  line  of  division,  is  no  argument  again.st  the 
intuitive  moralist,  for  that  impossibility  is  shared  to  the  full 
extent  by  his  rival. 

niere  are,  as  we  have  seen,  two  kinds  of  interest  with 
sdiich  utilitarian  moralists  are  concenied — the  private  interest 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  ultimate  motive,  and  the  public 
interest  which  they  believe  to  be  the  end,  of  all  virtue.  With 
reference  to  the  first,  the  intuitive  moralist  denies  that  a 
selfish  act  can  be  a  virtuous  or  meritorious  one.  If  a  man 
when  about  to  commit  a  theft,  became  suddenly  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  a  policeman,  and  through  fear  of  arrest  and 
jmnishment  were  to  abstain  from  the  act  he  would  otherwi.se 
have  committed,  this  abstinence  would  not  appear  in  the  eyes 
of  mankind  to  possess  any  moral  value  ;  and  if  he  were  de¬ 
termined  partly  by  conscientious  motives,  and  partly  by  feai-, 
the  presence  of  the  latter  element  would,  in  proportion  to  its 
strength,  detract  from  his  meiat.  But  although  selfish  con¬ 
siderations  are  distinctly  ojiposed  to  virtuous  ones,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  imagine  they  can  never  ultimately  have 
a  purely  moral  influence.  In  the  firet  place,  a  weU-ordered 
system  of  threats  and  punishments  marks  out  the  path  of 
virtue  with  a  distinctness  of  definition  it  could  scarcely  have 
otherwise  attained.  In  the  next  place,  it  often  happens  that 
when  the  mind  is  swayed  by  a  conflict  of  motives,  the  cxpec- 
tution  of  reward  or  j)unishment  will  so  reinforce  or  support 
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LLc  virtuous  motives,  as  to  secure  their  victory ;  and,  as 
every  triumj)h  of  these  motives  increases  their  strength  and 
weakens  the  opposing  principles,  a  step  will  thus  have  been 
made  towai’ds  moral  perfection,  which  will  render  more  pro¬ 
bable  the  futime  triumj)h  of  unassisted  virtue. 

With  reference  to  the  mtei-ests  of  society,  there  are  two 
distinct  assertions  to  bo  made.  The  fii'st  is,  that  although 
the  pursuit  of  the  welfare  of  othei-s  is  undoubtedly  one  foi-m 
of  vii'tue,  it  does  not  include  all  viifue,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  are  fomis  of  vir  tue  which,  even  if  beneficial  to 
mankind,  do  not  become  ^•irtuous  on  that  account,  but  have 
BUI  intrinsic  excellence  which  is  not  proporfioned  to  or  depen¬ 
dent  on  their  utility.  The  second  is,  that  there  may  occasion¬ 
ally  ar’ise  considerations  of  extreme  and  overwhelming  utility 
that  may  justify  a  sacrifice  of  these  virtues.  Tliis  sacrifice 
may  be  made  in  various  ways — as,  when  a  man  undertakes 
an  enter'prlse  which  is  in  itself  perfectly  innocent,  but  which 
in  addition  to  its  great  material  atlvantages  will,  as  he  well 
knows,  produce  a  certain  measme  of  crime ;  or  when,  ab¬ 
staining  from  a  protest,  he  tacitly  countenances  beliefs  which 
he  considers  untrue,  because  he  regards  them  as  transcen- 
dently  useful ;  or  again,  when,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
under  cir'cumstances  of  great  urgency,  he  utters  a  dir'ect  false¬ 
hood,  as,  for  example,  when  by  such  means  alone  he  can 
save  the  life  of  an  innocent  man.*  But  the  fact,  that  in  these 
cases  considerations  of  extr-eme  utility  are  suffered  to  over- 


’  The  following  passage,  though 
rather  vague  and  rhetorical,  is  not 
unimpressive:  ‘Oui,  dit  Jacobi, 
je  mentirais  comme  Desdemona 
mourante,  je  tromperais  comme 
Oreste  quand  il  veut  mourir  a  la 
place  de  Pylade,  j’assassinerais 
comme  Tjmoleon,  je  serais  parjure 
comme  Epaminondas  et  Jean  de 
Witt,  je  me  d&terminerais  an  sui¬ 
cide  comme  Caton,  je  serais  sacri¬ 


lege  comme  David ,  car  j'ai  la 
certitude  en  moi-mfcme  qu’eu  par- 
donnant  a  ces  fautes  suivant  la 
lettre  I’horame  exerce  le  droit 
sonverain  que  la  majeste  de  son 
etre  lui  conftre  ;  il  appose  le  scctiu 
de  sa  divine  nature  sur  la  grace 
qu'il  accorde.’  —  Barchou  de  Pen- 
hoen,  dc  Ui  Philos,  dlemawle, 
tome  i.  p.  205. 
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I'ide  considerations  of  morality,  is  in  no  degi’eo  inconsistent 
with  the  facts,  that  the  latter  differ  in  kind  from  the  former, 
tliat  they  are  of  a  higher  nature,  and  that  they  may  supply 
adequate  and  legitimate  motives  of  action  not  only  distinct 
fi-om,  but  even  in  opposition  to  utility.  Gold  and  silver  are 
different  metals.  Gold  is  more  valuable  than  silver ;  yet  a 
very  small  quantity  of  gold  may  be  advantageously  exchanged 
for  a  very  large  quantity  of  silver. 

The  last  class  of  objections  to  the  theory  of  natural  moral 
perceptions  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  notice,  arises  from 
a  very  mischievous  equivocation  in  the  word  natural. '  The  term 
natural  man  is  sometimes  regai’ded  as  .synonymous  with  man 
in  his  ]n-imitive  or  barbarous  condition,  and  sometimes  as  ex¬ 
pressing  all  in  a  civilised  man  that  is  due  to  nature  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  artificial  habits  or  acquu-ements.  This 
equivocation  is  especially  dangerous,  because  it  implies  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  excesses  to  which  the  sensational  phi¬ 
losophy  could  be  pushed — the  notion  th.at  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  savage  and  a  civilised  man  Ls  simply  a  difference  of 
acquisition,  and  not  at  all  a  difference  of  development.  In 
accordance  with  this  notion,  those  who  deny  original  moral 
distinctions  have  ransacked  the  accounts  of  travellers  for  ex¬ 
amples  of  savages  who  appeared  destitute  of  moml  sentiments, 
and  have  adduced  them  as  conclusive  evidence  of  their  posi¬ 
tion.  Now  it  is,  I  think,  abundantly  evident  that  these 
narratives  are  usually  exceetlingly  untrustwoi-thy.^  They 


'  This  equivocation  seems  to 
me  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  famous 
dispute  whether  man  is  by  nature 
a  social  being,  or  whether,  as 
Hobbee  averred,  the  state  of  nature 
is  a  state  of  war.  Few  persons 
who  have  observed  the  recent  light 
rhrowTi  on  the  subject  willque.stion 
that  the  primitive  condition  of  man 
was  that  of  savage  life,  and  fewer 
still  will  question  that  savage  life 
«  a  state  of  war.  On  the  other 


hand,  it  is,  I  think,  equally  certain 
that  man  necessarily  becomes  a 
social  being  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  development  of  the  capacities 
of  his  nature. 

’  One  of  the  best  living  authori¬ 
ties  on  this  question  writes:  ‘The 
asserted  existence  of  savages  so  low 
as  to  have  no  moral  standard  is  too 
groundless  to  be  discussed.  Every 
human  tribe  has  'ts  general  views  a.s 
to  wh.at  conduct  is  right  and  what 
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}iave  been  in  most  c.oses  collected  by  uncritioxl  and  unphilo- 
Kophical  travellers,  who  knew  little  of  the  language  and  still 
less  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people  they  described,  whose  means 
of  information  wei’e  acquired  in  simply  traveling  the  country, 
who  were  more  struck  by  moral  paradox,  than  by  unostenta¬ 
tious  virtue,  who  were  proverbially  addicted  to  embellishing 
and  exaggemting  the  singiilarities  they  vutnessed,  and  who 
very  i-arely  investigated  their  oidgin.  It  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  Fi-ench  moralLsts  of  the  last  centiuy,  who  in¬ 
sisted  most  strongly  on  this  species  of  evidence,  wero  also  the 
dupes  of  one  of  the  most  curious  delusions  in  the  whole  com¬ 
pass  of  literary  history.  Those  unllmching  sceptics  who 
claimed  to  be  the  true  disciples  of  the  apostle  who  believe<l 
nothing  that  he  had  not  touched,  and  whose  relentless  criti¬ 
cism  played  with  withering  effect  on  all  the  holiest  feelings 
of  our  nature,  and  on  all  the  tenets  of  traditional  creeds,  had 
iliscoveied  one  happy  land  where  the  ideal  had  ceased  to  be  a 
di-eam.  They  could  point  to  one  people  whose  pm-e  and 
rational  morality,  pirrged  from  all  the  clouds  of  bigotiy  and 
enthusiasm,  shone  with  em  almost  daxzling  splendoiu-  above  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  Europe.  Voltaire  forgot  to  .gil>e, 
and  Helvetius  kindled  into  enthusi.asm,  when  China  and  the 
Chinese  rose  before  theii*  minds,  and  to  this  .semi- barbarous 
nation  they  habitually  attributed  maxims  of  conduct  that 
neither  Eoman  nor  Christian  virtue  had  ever  realised. 

But  ])utting  aside  these  considerations,  and  assuming  the 
fidelity  of  the  pictures  of  savage  life  upon  which  these 
writers  rely,  they  fail  to  prove  the  point  for  which  they  are 
adduced.  The  moralists  I  am  defending,  as-sert  that  we 
poasess  a  natural  power  of  distinguishing  between  the  higher 
and  lower  parts  of  oiir  nature.  But  the  eye  of  the  mind,  like 

wixmg,  and  each  generation  hands  there  is  yet  wider  agreement 
the  standard  on  to  the  next.  Even  throughout  the  human  race.’ — 
in  the  details  of  their  moral  stand-  Tyloron  Primitive  Society,  Conifm- 
ards,  wide  a«  ♦t’eir  differences  are,  jxnary  Review,  .April  1873,  p.  702. 
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the  eye  of  the  body,  may  be  closed.  Moral  and  rational 
faculties  may  be  alike  dormant,  and  they  will  certainly  be  so 
if  men  are  wholly  immersed  in  the  gratilication  of  their 
senses.  Man  is  like  a  plant,  which  rerpiires  a  favonral)le 
soil  for  the  full  e.xpansion  of  its  natural  or  innate  ])Owers.’ 
Yet  those  powers  both  rational  and  moral  aie  there,  and 
when  quickened  into  action,  each  will  discharge  its  ajjj)ointed 
functions.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  there  are  savages  who 
are  absolutely  destitute  of  the  progressive  energy  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  reason  from  instinct  and  of  the  moral  aspiration 
which  constitutes  virtue,  this  would  not  j)rovo  that  rational 
oi‘  moral  faculties  form  no  part  of  then  nature  If  it  could 
oe  shown  that  thei-e  is  a  stage  of  barbarism  in  which  ]iian 
knows,  feels  and  does  nothing  that  might  not  bo  known,  felt 
and  done  bj'  an  aj^e,  this  would  not  be  sulliciont  to  reduce 
him  to  the  level  of  the  brute.  There  would  still  bo  this 
Inoad  distinction  between  them — the  one  possesses  a  cajmeity 
for  development  which  the  other  does  not  possess.  Under 
favourable  circumstances  the  savage  will  become  a  reasoning. 


'  The  distinction  between  iiimite 
fr.cultios  evolved  by  exporionce  and 
innate  ideas  indopondent  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  analogy  between  the 
exDan.sion  of  the  former  and  that 
of  the  bud  into  the  flower  ha.s  been 
very  happily  treated  by  Keiil.  ( On 
the  Active  Powers,  os8;iy  iii.  chap, 
viii.  p.  4.)  Professor  Sedgwick, 
criticising  Ixicko’s  notion  of  the  soul 
being  originally  like  a  shoot  of 
white  paper,  beautifully  says: 
'Naked  man  comes  from  his  mother’s 
womb,  endowed  with  limbs  and 
senses  indeed  well  fitted  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  W(jrld,  yet  powerless  from 
want  of  use;  and  as  for  knowledge, 
his  soul  is  one  unvaried  blank  ;  yet 
has  this  blank  been  already  touched 
by  a  celestial  hand,  and  when 
plunged  in  the  colours  which  sur¬ 


round  it,  it  takes  not  its  tinge  from 
accident  but  design, and  comes  forth 
covered  with  a  glorious  pattern.’ 
{On  the  Studies  of  the.  Universit}/, 
p.  54.)  Loibjuta  says:  ‘L'espril 
n’est  jioint  une  table  rase.  II  est 
tout  plein  do  caractires  quo  la  sen¬ 
sation  ne  pent  que  dicouvrir  et 
mettre  on  lumiere  au  lieu  de  Ics  y 
imprimer.  Jo  mo  suis  servi  do  la 
comparai.son  d’uno  pierre  de  marbre 
qui  a  des  voinos  plutot  quo  d'une 
pierre  de  marbro  tout  unie.  .  .  . 
iS'il  y  avail  dans  la  pierre  di'S  veiries 
qui  marquassent  la  figure  d’llerculo 
priKrablemont  a  d'autros  figures, 
.  .  .  .  Hereulft  y  seraitcomme  inni 
en  quelque  faqon,  quoiqu’il  fallfit  dn 
travail  pour  dicouvrir  ces  veines.’ 
— Crttiqice  de  CEssai  sur  H Entceedcr 
ment. 
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progressive,  and  moral  man  :  under  no  circumstances  can  a 
similar  ti-ansformation  be  effected  in  the  ape.  It  may  be  as 
difficult  to  detect  the  oakleaf  in  the  acorn  as  in  the  stone ; 
yet  the  acorn  may  be  converted  into  an  oak  :  the  stone  will 
always  continue  to  be  a  stone.’ 

The  foregoing  pages  will,  I  ti’ust,  have  exhibited  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  natm-e  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
moral  philosophy — the  school  which  proceeds  from  the  primi¬ 
tive  truth  that  aU  men  desii’e  happiness,  and  endeavoura  out 
of  this  fact  to  evolve  all  ethical  doctrines,  and  the  school 
which  ti-aces  oiu-  moral  systems  to  an  intuitive  i)erceptiou 
that  certain  jjails  of  our  nature  are  higher  or  better  tluiu 
others.  It  is  obvious  that  this  difference  concerning  the 
origin  of  our  moral  concejitions  forms  part  of  the  very  much 
wider  metaphysical  question,  whether  our  ideas  are  deri\ed 
exclusively  from  sensation  or  whether  they  spi-ing  in  part 
from  the  mind  itself.  The  latter  theory  in  antiquity  M'a.s 
chiefly  represented  by  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  jtre-existeuce, 
which  rested  on  the  conviction  that  the  mind  has  the  |)ower 
of  drawing  from  its  own  depths  ceiiain  conceptions  or  ideas 
•which  cannot  be  explained  by  any  post-natal  experience,  and 
must  therefore,  it  was  said,  have  been  acquired  in  a  previous 


'  Tho  argument  against  the  in¬ 
tuitive  moralists  derived  from 
savage  life  -was  employed  at  some 
length  by  Locke.  Paley  then 
adopted  it,  taking  a  historj-  of  base 
ingratitude  related  by  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  asking  whether  a 
savage  would  view  it  with  disap¬ 
probation.  {^Moral  Phil,  book  i. 
ch.  5.)  Lugald  Stewart  {Active 
and  Moral  Powers,  vol.  i.  pp.  230- 
231)  and  other  writers  have  very 
fully  answered  this,  but  tho  same  ob¬ 
jection  has  been  revived  in  another 
foiTO  by  hir.  Austin,  who  supposes 
{Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,  vol.  i. 
pp.  82-83)  a  savage  who  first  meets 


a  hunter  carrying  a  dead  doer,  kills 
the  hunter  and  steals  the  deer,  and 
is  afterwards  himself  assjiiled  by 
another  hunter  whom  he  kills.  Mr. 
Austin  asks  whether  the  sjivags 
would  perceive  a  moral  difi'erenca 
between  these  two  acts  of  homi¬ 
cide?  Certainly  not.  In  this  early 
stage  of  development,  the  savage 
recognises  a  duty  of  jmstice  and 
humanity  to  the  members  of  his 
tribe,  but  to  no  one  beyond  this 
circle.  Ue  is  in  a  ‘state  of  war' 
witli  the  foreign  hunter.  He  has  a 
right  to  kill  the  hunter  and  the 
hunter  an  equal  right  to  kill  him. 
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exis<«iice.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  took  the  foi-m  of  a 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  But  though  this  theory  in  tlie  fonu 
in  vliich  it  was  professed  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  an.l 
assailed  by  Locke  has  almost  disappeared,  the  doctrine  that 
we  possess  certain  faculties  which  by  their  own  expansion, 
and  not  by  the  reception  of  notions  from  vdthout,  are  not 
only  capable  of,  but  must  necessarily  attain,  certain  ideas,  as 
the  bud  must  neceasarily  expand  into  its  own  specific  flower, 
still  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  world  of  speculation, 
and  its  probability  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  recent 
obseiwations  of  the  range  and  potency  of  instinct  in  animals. 
From  some  passages  in  his  Essay,  it  appears  that  Locke  him¬ 
self  had  a  confused  perception  of  this  distinction,  •  which  was 
by  no  means  unknown  to  previous  writers;  and  after  the 
publication  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke  it  was  clearly  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Shaftesbm-y  and  Leibnitz,  and  incidentally  noticed  by 
Berkeley  long  before  Kant  established  his  distinction  between 
the  foi-m  and  the  matter  of  our  knowledge,  between  ideas 
which  are  received  a  priori  and  ideas  which  are  received  a 
posteriori.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  this  sonrce  of 
ideas  forms  the  basis  of  the  opposition  between  the  inductive 
phUo.sophy  of  England  and  the  French  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  German  and 


'  Ereryone  vho  is  acquainted 
with  metaphysics  knows  that  there 
has  been  an  almost  endless  contro¬ 
versy  about  I/Dcke’s  meaning  on 
this  point.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  Locke,  like  most  great  origi¬ 
nators  of  thought,  and  indeed  more 
th.an  most,  often  failed  to  perceive 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  his 
principles,  and  p.artly  through  some 
confusion  of  thought,  and  partly 
through  unhappiness  of  expression, 
has  left  passjiges  involving  the  con- 
tluslons  of  both  schools.  As  a 
maUer  of  history  the  sensual  school 


of  Condillac  grew  professedly  out 
of  his  philosophy.  In  defence  of 
the  legitimacy  of  the  process  by 
which  these  writers  evolved  their 
conclusions  from  the  premisses  of 
Locke,  the  reader  m.ay  consult  the 
very  able  lectures  of  M.  Cousin  on 
Locke.  The  other  side  has  been 
treated,  among  others,  by  Dugald 
Stewart  in  his  Dissertation,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Webb  in  his  Intsllcctualirm 
of  Locke,  and  by  Mr,  Rogers  iti  an 
essay  reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh 
jReinew. 
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Scotch  philosophies,  a&  well  as  the  French  eclecticism  of  t,n« 
nineteenth  century  upon  the  other.  Tlie  tendency  of  the  first 
si'.hool  is  to  restrict  as  far  as  possible  the  active  powere  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  aggrancUse  as  far  as  possible  the  empire 
of  external  circumstances.  The  other  school  dwells  especially 
on  the  instinctive  side  of  our  nature,  and  maintains  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  certiiin  intuitions  of  the  I’eason,  certain  categories  or 
original  conceptions,  which  are  presupposed  in  all  our  i-eason- 
ings  and  caimot  lie  resolved  into  sensations.  The  boast  of  the 
fii'st  school  is  that  its  searching  analysis  leaves  no  mental 
phenomenon  unresolved,  sind  its  attraction  is  the  extreme 
simplicity  it  can  attain.  The  second  school  multiplies  faculties 
or  original  jirinciples,  concentrates  its  attention  mainly  upon 
the  nature  of  our  undei'standing,  and  asseids  veiy  strongly 
the  initiative  force  both  of  our  will  and  of  our  intellect. 

We  find  this  connection  between  a  philosophy  based 
upon  the  senses,  and  a  morality  founded  upon  utility  frem 
the  earliest  times.  Aristotle  was  distinguished  among  the 
ancients  for  the  emphasis  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
utility  of  virtue,  and  it  was  from  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
that  the  schoolmen  derived  the  famous  formulary  which  has 
become  the  motto  of  the  school  of  Locke.  Locke  himself 
devoted  especial  reseai-ch  to  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  natiu-al  moral  sense,  which  he  endeavoured  to  overthrow 
by  a  catalogue  of  immoral  practices  that  exist  among  savages, 
and  the  hesitation  he  occasionally  exhibited  in  his  moral 
doctrine  corresponds  not  unfaithfully  to  the  obscurity  thrown 
over  his  metaphysics  by  the  admission  of  r-eflection  as  a  source 
of  ideas.  If  his  opponent  Leibnitz  made  pleasure  the  object 
of  moral  action,  it  was  only  that  refined  pleasure  which  is 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  of  others. 
When,  however,  Condillac  and  his  followers,  removing  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  position  Locke  had  assigned  it,  reduced  the 
[)hilosophy  of  sensation  to  its  simplest  expression,  and  when 
the  Scotch  and  German  wr-itera  elaborated  tlie  principles  of 
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the  opposite  school,  the  moral  tendencies  of  both  wore  indis¬ 
putably  manifested.  Everywhere  the  philosophy  of  sensation 
was  accompanied  by  the  morals  of  interest,  and  the  ideal 
philosophy,  by  an  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  moral 
faculty,  and  every  influence  that  has  afiected  the  prevailing 
theory  concerning  the  origin  of  oirr  ideas,  has  exercised  a 
corresponding  influence  upon  the  theories  of  ethics. 

The  great  movement  of  modem  thought,  of  which  Bacon 
was  at  once  the  highest  representative  and  one  of  the  chief 
agents,  has  been  truly  said  to  exhibit  a  striking  resemblance, 
and  at  the  s.ame  time  a  stidlcing  contrast,  to  the  movement  of 
ancient  thought,  which  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  genius  of 
Socrates.  In  the  name  of  utility,  Socrates  diverted  the  in¬ 
tellect  of  antiquity  from  the  fantastic  cosmogonies  with  which 
it  had  long  been  occupied,  to  the  study  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man.  In  the  name  of  the  same  utility  Bacon  laboured  to 
divert  the  modem  intellect  from  the  idle  meta])hysical  specu¬ 
lations  of  the  schoolmen  to  natural  science,  to  which  newly 
discovered  instruments  of  research,  his  own  sounder  method, 
and  a  cluster  of  splendid  intellects,  soon  gave  an  unprece¬ 
dented!  impulse.  To  the  indii'ect  influence  of  this  movement, 
l^erhaps,  oven  more  than  to  the  diiect  teaching  of  Gassendi 
and  Locke,  may  be  iiscribed  the  great  ascendency  of  sensa¬ 
tional  philosophy  among  modern  nations,  and  it  is  also  con¬ 
nected  with  some  of  the  most  important  diflerences  between 
ancient  and  modem  liistory.  Among  the  ancients  the  human 
mind  was  cldefly  directed  to  philosophical  speculations,  in 
which  the  law  seems  to  be  pei-petual  oscillation,  while  among 
r.he  moderns  it  has  rather  tended  towards  physical  science, 
and  towards  inventions,  in  which  the  law  is  perpetual  pro- 
gi-ess.  National  power,  and  in  most  cases  even  national 
indejiendenoe,  implied  among  the  ancients  the  constant  energy 
of  high  intellectual  or  moral  qualities.  When  the  heroism 
or  the  genius  of  the  people  had  rehijced,  when  enciwating 
philosophy  or  the  lassitude  tliat  often  accompanies  civilisation 
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arrived,  the  whole  edifice  speedily  tottered,  the  sceptre  was 
transfeired  to  another  state,  and  the  same  history  was  else¬ 
where  reproduced.  A  great  nation  bequeathed  indeed  to  its 
successors  works  of  transcendent  beauty  in  art  and  literature, 
philosophies  that  could  avail  only  when  the  mind  had  risen 
to  their  level,  examples  that  might  stimulate  the  heroism  oi' 
an  aspiring  people,  warnings  that  might  sometimes  arrest  it 
on  the  path  to  iniin.  But  all  these  acted  only  through  the 
mind.  In  modem  times,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  put  aside 
religious  influences,  the  principal  causes  of  the  superioi-ity  of 
civilised  men  are  to  be  found  in  inventions  which  when  once 
discovered  can  never  pass  away,  and  the  effects  of  which  are 
in  consequence  in  a  great  measure  removed  from  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  moral  life.  The  causes  which  most  disturbed  or 
accelerated  the  normal  progress  of  soeiety  in  antiquity  were 
the  appearance  of  great  men,  in  modem  times  they  have  been 
the  ap])earance  of  great  inventions.  Printing  has  secured 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  past,  and  furnished  a  sure 
guarantee  of  future  progress.  Gunpowder  and  military 
machinery  have  rendered  the  triumph  of  barbarians  impossi¬ 
ble.  Steam  has  united  nations  in  the  closest  bonds.  Innu¬ 
merable  mechanical  contrivances  have  given  a  decisive  pre¬ 
ponderance  to  that  industrial  element  which  has  coloured  all 
the  developments  of  our  civilisation.  The  leading  character¬ 
istics  of  modem  societies  are  in  conseq\ience  mai’ked  out 
much  more  by  the  triumphs  of  inventive  skill  than  by  the 
sustained  energy  of  moral  causes. 

Now  it  will  appear  evident,  I  think,  to  those  who  reflect 
carefully  upon  their  own  minds,  and  upon  the  course  of 
history,  that  these  three  things,  the  study  of  physical  science, 
inventive  skill,  and  industrial  enteiqurise,  are  connected  in 
such  a  manner,  that  when  in  any  nation  there  is  a  long-sus¬ 
tained  tendency  towards  one,  the  others  will  naturally  follow. 
Tills  connection  is  partly  that  of  cause  and  effect,  for  succeas 
in  either  of  those  branches  facilitates  .success  in  the  othere  a 
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knowledge  of  natural  laws  being  the  basis  of  many  of  the 
most  important  inventions,  and  being  itself  acquired  by  the 
aid  of  instruments  of  leseai-ch,  while  industry  is  manifestly 
indebted  to  both.  But  besides  this  connection,  there  is  a 
connection  of  congiauty.  The  same  cast  or  habit  of  thought 
developes  itself  in  these  three  forms.  They  all  represent  the 
natui-al  tendencies  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  pi-actical 
as  opposed  to  the  theoretical  mind,  of  the  inductive  or  expeii- 
mental  as  opposed  to  the  deductive  or  ideal,  of  the  cautious 
and  the  jilodding  as  opposed  to  the  imaginative  and  the  am¬ 
bitious,  of  the  mind  that  tends  naturally  to  matter  as  ojiposed 
to  that  which  dwells  naturally  on  ideas.  Among  the  ancients, 
the  distaste  for  physical  science,  which  the  belief  in  the  capri-* 
cioua  divine  government  of  all  natural  phenomena,  and  the 
distaste  for  industi'ial  enterprise  wdiich  slaveiy  2iroduced, 
conspired  to  fav'our  the  ijliilosoj^hical  tendency,  while  among 
the  moderns  physical  science  and  the  habits  of  industrial  life 
continually  I'cact  upon  one  another. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  intellectual  tendencies 
of  modem  times  are  far  superior  to  those  of  antiquity,  both 
in  i-esi^ect  to  the  material  jjiosperity  they  effect,  and  to  the 
iinintemipted  progress  they  secure.  U^jon  the  other  hand, 
it  is,  1  tliink,  equally  imquestionable  that  this  supeiioi-ity  is 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  something  of  dignity  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  character.  It  is  when  the  cultivation  of  mental  and 
moral  qualities  is  deemed  the  primaiy  object,  when  the  mind 
and  its  intei-ests  are  most  removed  from  the  things  of  sense, 
that  great  chaiactors  are  most  frequent,  and  the  standard  of 
heroism  is  most  high.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  law  of 
congruity  is  supreme.  The  mind  that  is  concentrated  most 
on  the  properties  of  matter,  is  {)i'edisposed  to  derive  all  ideas 
from  the  senses,  while  that  which  dwells  naturally  upon  its 
own  ojajrations  inclines  to  an  ideal  philosophy,  and  the  pre¬ 
vailing  system  of  momls  dei^ends  lai-gely  ui)on  the  distinction. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  observe  that  the  jiractical 
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oonsequences,  so  far  as  ethics  are  concerned,  *  of  the  opposition 
between  the  two  great  schools  of  morals,  are  less  than  might 
be  inferred  from  the  intellectual  chasm  that  separates  them. 
Moralists  grow  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  society,  and  expe¬ 
rience  all  the  common  feelings  of  other  men.  Whatever 
theory  of  the  genesis  of  morals  they  may  form,  they  commonly 
recognise  as  right  the  broad  moral  principles  of  the  world,  and 
they  endeavour — though  I  have  attempted  to  show  not  always 
successfully — to  prove  that  these  principles  may  be  accounted 
for  and  justified  by  their  system.  The  great  practical  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  school  lies,  not  in  the  difference  of  the 
virtues  they  inculcate,  but  in  the  different  degrees  of  promi¬ 
nence  they  assign  to  each,  in  the  different  casts  of  mind  they 
represent  and  promote.  As  Adam  Smith  observed,  a  system 
like  that  of  the  Stoics,  which  makes  self-control  the  ideal  of 
excellence,  is  especially  favourable  to  the  heroic  qualities,  a 
system  like  that  of  Hutcheson,  which  resolves  virtue  into 
benevolence,  to  the  amiable  qualities,  and  utilitarian  systems 
to  the  industrial  virtues.  A  society  in  which  any  one  of 
these  three  forms  of  moral  excellence  is  especially  prominent, 
has  a  natural  tendency  towards  the  corresponding  theory  of 
ethics ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  theory,  when  formed, 
reacts  upon  and  strengthens  the  moral  tendency  that  elicited 
it.  The  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  can  each  claim  a  great 
historical  fact  in  their  favour.  When  every  other  Greek 
school  modified  or  abandoned  the  teaching  of  its  founder,  the 
disciples  of  Epicurus  at  Athens  preserved  their  hereditary 
faith  unsullied  and  unchanged.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 


‘  I  make  this  qualification,  be¬ 
cause  1  believe  that  the  denial  of 
a  moral  nature  in  man  capable  of 
perceiving  the  distinction  between 
duty  and  interest  and  the  rightful 
supremacy  of  the  former,  is  both 
philosophically  aud  actually  sub¬ 
versive  of  natural  theology. 


*  See  the  forcible  passage  in  the 
life  of  Epicurus  by  Diogenes  Laer¬ 
tius.  So  Mackintosh :  ‘  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that,  while,  of  the  three 
professors  who  sat  in  the  Porch 
from  Zeno  to  Posidonius,  every  one 
either  softened  or  exaggerated  the 
doctrines  of  his  predecessor,  and 
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Romaa  empire,  almost  every  great  character,  almost  every 
effort  in  the  causa  of  hbei’ty,  emanated  from  the  ranks  of 
Stoicism,  while  Epicureanism  was  continually  identified  with 
corruption  and  with  tyranny.  The  intuitive  school,  not 
having  a  clear  and  simple  external  standard,  has  often  proved 
somewhat  liable  to  assimilate  with  superstition  and  mysticism, 
to  become  fiintastic,  uni'easoning,  and  im])ractical,  while  the 
prominence  accorded  to  interest,  and  the  constant  intervention 
of  calculation  in  utilitarian  systems,  have  a  tendency  to  de¬ 
press  the  ideal,  and  give  a  sordid  and  unheroic  ply  to  the 
chai'acter.  The  first,  dwelling  on  the  moral  initiative,  elevates 
the  tone  and  standard  of  Hfe.  The  second,  revealing  the  in- 
lluence  of  siUTOunding  circumstances  upon  character,  leads  to 
the  most  important  practical  reforms.  ‘  Each  school  has  thus 
proved  in  some  sense  at  once  the  corrective  and  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  other.  Each  when  23ushed  to  its  extreme  results, 
produces  evils  which  lead  to  the  reapjjearauce  of  its  rival. 

Having  now  considered  at  some  length  the  nature  and 


while  the  beautiful  and  reverend 
philosophy  of  Plato  had  in  his  own 
.Academy  degenerated  into  a  scep¬ 
ticism  which  did  not  spare  morality 
itself,  the  system  of  Epicurus  re¬ 
mained  without  change  ;  his  disci¬ 
ples  continued  for  ages  to  show 
personal  honour  to  his  memory  in 
a  manner  which  may  seem  unac¬ 
countable  among  those  who  were 
taught  to  measure  propriety  by 
a  calculation  of  palpable  and  out 
ward  usefulness.’ — Dissertation  on 
Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  85,  ed.  1836. 
See,  too,  Tennemann  {Manuel  de  la 
Philosophic,  ed.  Cousin,  tome  i.  p. 
211). 

*  Thus  e.g.  the  magnificent 
chapters  of  llelvetius  on  the  moral 
effects  of  despotism,  form  one  of 
the  best  modern  contributions  to 
political  ethi  cs .  We  have  a  curious 


illustration  of  the  emphasis  with 
which  this  school  dwells  on  the 
moral  importance  of  institutions  in 
a  memoir  of  M.  De  Tracy,  On  the 
best  Plan  of  National  Education, 
which  appeared  first  towards  the 
close  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  was  reprinted  during  the  Re¬ 
storation.  The  author,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  disciples  of  Condillac,  argued 
that  the  most  eflScient  of  all  ways 
of  educating  a  people  is,  the  esta- 
hlishmentof  a  good  system  of  police, 
for  the  constant  association  of  the 
ideas  of  crime  and  punishment  in 
the  minds  of  the  masses  is  the  one 
effectual  method  of  creating  moral 
habits,  which  will  continue  to  act 
when  the  fear  of  punishment  is 
removed. 
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tendencies  of  the  theories  according  to  which  men  test  and 
classify  their  moral  feelings,  we  may  pass  to  an  examination 
of  the  piocess  accoi-ding  to  which  these  feelings  ai-e  developed, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  causes  that  lea<i  societies  to  elev'ate 
theh  moral  standard  and  determine  their  preference  of  some 
particular  kinds  of  vii-tue.  The  observations  I  have  to  offer 
on  this  subject  will  be  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character, 
but  they  will  all,  I  trust,  tend  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
changes  that  constitute  moral  history,  and  to  furnish  us  with 
some  general  principles  which  may  be  applied  in  detail  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that,  in  profioi-tion  to  the  high 
organisation  of  society,  the  amiable  and  the  social  virtues 
will  be  cultivated  at  the  exjxjnse  of  the  heroic  and  the  ascetic. 
A.  courageous  endurance  of  suffering  is  probably  the  tirat 
form  of  human  virtue,  the  one  conspicuous  instance  in  savage 
life  of  a  course  ot  conduct  opposed  to  natural  imi)ulses,  and 
pursued  through  a  belief  that  it  is  higher  or  nobler  than  the 
opposite.  In  a  disturbed,  disorganised,  and  warlike  society, 
acts  of  gi-eat  courage  and  great  endui-ance  aro  very  frequent, 
and  determine  to  a  very  largo  extent  the  course  of  events ; 
but  in  proportion  to  the  organisation  of  communities  the 
occasions  for  their  display,  and  their  influence  when  displayed, 
are  alike  restricted.  Besides  this  the  tastes  and  liabits  of 
civilisation,  the  innumerable  inventions  designed  to  promote 
comfort  and  diminish  pain,  set  the  current  of  society  in  a 
direction  altogether  different  from  Iteroism,  and  somewhat 
emasculate,  though  they  refine  and  soften,  the  character. 
.Asceticism  again — including  under  this  term,  not  merely  the 
monastic  system,  but  also  all  efforts  to  withdraw  from  the 
world  in  order  to  cultivate  a  high  degree  of  sanctity — belongs 
naturally  to  a  society  which  is  somewhat  rude,  and  in  which 
isolation  is  frequent  and  easy.  When  men  become  united  in 
very  clo.so  bonds  of  co-opei-ation,  when  industrial  onteqirise 
bea;mes  very  ardent,  and  the  prevailing  impulse  is  strongly 
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towards  material  wealth  and  luxurious  enjoyments,  Auidiue  is 
regarded  chiefly  or  solely  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of 
society,  and  this  tendency  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
educational  influence  of  legislation,  which  iinpiints  moral 
distinctions  very  deeply  on  the  mind,  but  at  the  same  time 
accustoms  men  to  measure  them  solely  by  an  external  and 
utilitaidan  standard.’  The  fii-st  table  of  the  law  gives  way 
to  the  second.  Good  is  not  loved  for  itself,  but  as  the  means 
to  an  end.  All  that  virtue  which  is  requii*ed  to  form  up¬ 
right  and  benevolent  men  is  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to 
society,  but  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  saintly  or 
spii’itual  character  as  distinguished  from  one  that  is  simply 
moi'al  and  amiable,  have  not  the  same  du-ect,  uniform  and 
manifest  tendency  to  the  promotion  of  happiness,  and  they 
are  accordingly  little  valued.^  In  savage  life  the  animal 


'  An  important  intellectual  ra 
volution  is  at  present  taking  place 
in  England.  The  ascendency  in 
literary  and  philosophical  questions 
which  belonged  to  the  writers  of 
books  is  manifestly  passing  in  a 
very  great  degree  to  weekly  and 
even  daily  papers,  which  have  long 
been  supreme  in  politics,  and  have 
begun  within  the  last  ten  years 
systematically  to  treat  ethical  and 
philosophiail  questions.  From 
their  immense  circulation,  their 
incontestable  ability  and  the  power 
they  possess  of  continually  reite¬ 
rating  their  distinctive  doctrines, 
from  the  impatience,  too,  of  long 
and  elaborate  writings,  which 
newspapers  generate  in  the  public, 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  these 
periodicals  exercise  probably  a 
greater  influence  than  any  other 
productions  of  the  day,  in  forming 
the  ways  of  thinking  of  ordinary 
educated  Englishmen.  The  many 
consequences,  good  and  evil,  of  this 
change  it  will  be  the  duty  of  future 


literary  historians  to  trace,  but 
there  is  one  which  is,  I  think, 
much  felt  in  the  sphere  of  ethics. 
An  important  effect  of  these  jour¬ 
nals  has  been  to  evoke  a  large 
amount  of  literary  talent  in  the 
lawyer  class.  Men  whose  profes¬ 
sional  duties  would  render  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  write  long 
books,  are  quite  capable  of  treating 
philosophical  subjects  in  the  form 
of  short  essays,  and  have  in  fact 
become  conspicuous  in  these  peri¬ 
odicals.  There  has  seldom,  I  think, 
before,  been  a  time  when  lawyers 
occupied  such  an  important  lite¬ 
rary  position  ns  at  present,  or  when 
legal  ways  of  thinking  had  so  great 
an  influence  over  English  philoso- 
pihy  ;  and  this  fact  has  boon  emi¬ 
nently  favourable  to  the  progress 
of  utilitarianism. 

’  There  are  some  good  remarks 
on  this  point  in  the  very  striking 
chapter  on  the  present  condition 
of  Christianity  in  Wilberforct ’s 
Practical  View, 
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aature  being  supreme,  these  higher  qualities  ai-e  unkniiwn. 
In  a  very  elaborate  material  civilisation  the  prevailing  atmo- 
sphere  is  not  favoui-able  either  to  their  production  or  their 
appreciation.  Their  place  has  usually  been  in  an  interme¬ 
diate  stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  theie  ai-e  certain  virtues  that  ai'c  the 
natiuiil  product  of  a  cidtivated  society.  Independently  of 
all  local  and  special  cii'cumstances,  the  transition  of  men 
from  a  bai'barous  or  semi-civilised  to  a  highly  organised  state 
necessarily  biings  with  it  the  destruction  or  abridgment  of 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  revenge,  by  tiunsfen'ing  the  ofBce  of 
punishment  from  the  wronged  pei-aon  to  a  passionless  tribunal 
appointed  by  society ; '  a  gi-owing  substitution  of  pacific  foj 
wai-like  occupations,  the  intixiduction  of  refined  and  intel¬ 
lectual  tastes  which  gi-adually  displace  amusements  that 
derive  theii'  zest  from  their  barbarity,  the  lupid  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  ties  of  connection  between  all  chisses  and  nations, 
and  also  the  strengthening  of  the  imagination  by  intellectual 
culture.  This  last  faculty,  considered  as  the  power  of  reali- 
Biition,  foims  the  chief  tie  between  our  moral  and  intellectual 
natiues.  In  order  to  pity  suffering  wo  must  realise  it,  and 
the  intensity  of  oiu-  compassion  is  usually  proportioned  to 
the  vividness  of  our  realisation.*  The  most  fi-ightful  catas- 
ti-ophe  in  South  America,  an  earthquake,  a  shipwi-eck,  or  a 
battle,  will  elicit  less  comp.a.ssion  than  the  death  of  a  single 
individual  who  has  been  brought  prominently  befoi'e  our  eyes. 
Co  this  cause  must  be  chiefiy  ascribed  the  extraordinaiy 
measure  of  compassion  usually  bestowed  upon  a  conspicuoiw 


’  See  Reid’s  Essay »  <m  the  Active 
Powers,  iii.  4. 

*  I  say  usually  proportioned, 
because  it  is,  I  believe,  possible 
for  men  to  realise  intensely  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  to  derive  pleasure  from 
that  very  fact.  This  is  especially 
the  ciise  with  vindictive  cruelty. 


but  it  is  not,  I  think,  altogether 
confined  to  that  sphere.  This  ques¬ 
tion  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
eiamine  when  discussing  the  gla¬ 
diatorial  shows.  Most  cruelty, 
however,  springs  from  callousness, 
which  is  simply  dulness  of  imagi- 
mitiou. 
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twndeiuned  cnminal,  the  affection  and  enthusiasm  that  centre 
njx)n  sovereigns,  and  many  of  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of 
our  historical  judgments.  The  recollection  of  some  isolated 
act  of  magnanimity  displayed  by  Alexander  or  Caisar  moves 
us  more  than  the  thought  of  the  30,000  Thebans  whom  the 
Macedonian  sold  as  slaves,  of  the  2,000  prisoner  he  crucified 
at  Tyre,  of  the  1,100,000  men  on  whose  corpses  the  Iloman 
rose  to  fame.  Wrapt  in  the  pale  winding-sheet  of  general 
toims  the  gi-eatest  tragedies  of  history  evoke  no  vivid  images 
in  our  minds,  and  it  is  only  by  a  gi-eat  effort  of  genius  tLt 
an  historian  can  galvanise  them  into  life.  The  initation 
dkplayed  by  the  captive  of  St.  Helena  in  his  bickerings  with 
his  gaoler  afiects  most  men  more  than  the  thought”  of  the 
nameless  thousands  whom  his  insatiable  egotism  had  hurried  to 
the  grave.  Such  is  the  frailty  of  our  nature  that  we  are  more 
moved  by  the  tears  of  some  eaptive  piiucess,  by  some  trifling 
bioga-aphical  incident  that  has  floated  dovm  the  stream  of 
history,  than  by  the  sorrows  of  all  the  countless  multitudes 
who  perished  beneath  the  sword  of  a  Tamerlane,  a  Bajazet, 
or  a  Zenghis  Khan. 

If  o\^  benevolent  feelings  are  thus  the  slaves  of  our 
imaginations,  if  an  act  of  i-ealisation  is  a  necessary  antecedent 
and  condition  of  compassion,  it  is  obvious  that  any  influence 
that  augments  the  range  and  jjower  of  this  realising  faculty 
is  favoui-able  to  the  amiable  vii-tues,  and  it  is  equally  evident 
that  education  has  in  the  highest  degree  this  effect.  To  an 
uneducated  man  all  classes,  nations,  modes  of  thought  and 
existence  foreign  to  his  own  are  uniealised,  while  every  in¬ 
crease  of  knowledge  brings  wuth  it  an  increase  of  insight,  and 
therefore  of  sym{)athy.  But  the  addition  to  his  knowledge 
is  the  smallest  part  of  this  change.  The  realising  faculty  ^is 
itself  intensified.  Every  book  he  reads,  eveiy  intellectual 
exercise  in  which  he  engages,  accustoms  him  to  rise  above  the 
objects  immediately  pre.sent  to  liis  senses,  to  extend  his  reali¬ 
sations  into  new  spheres,  and  reproduce  in  his  imagination 
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the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  characters  of  others,  with  a 
ness  inconceivable  to  tlie  savage.  Hence,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  tact  with  which  a  refined  mind  learns  to  dLscnminate 
and  adapt  itself  to  the  most  delicate  shades  of  feeling,  and 
hence  too  the  sensitive  humanity  with  which,  in  proportion 
to  their  civilisation,  men  realise  and  i-ecoil  from  cruelty. 

We  have  hei’e,  however,  an  important  di.stinction  to 
draw.  Under  the  name  of  cruelty  are  comprised  two  kind.s 
of  vice,  altogether  different  in  their  causes  and  in  most  of 
their  consequences.  There  is  the  cruelty  which  springs  from 
callousnass  and  brutality,  and  there  is  the  cnielty  of  vindic¬ 
tiveness.  The  first  belongs  chiefly  to  hard,  dull,  and  some¬ 
what  lethargic  characters,  it  appears  most  frequently  in 
strong  and  conquering  nations  and  in  tcmpei’ate  climates, 
and  it  is  due  in  a  very  great  degree  to  defective  I'ealisation. 
The  second  is  rather  a  feminine  attribute,  it  is  usually  dis¬ 
played  in  oppressed  and  suffering  communities,  in  passionate 
natures,  and  in  hot  climates.  Great  vindictiveness  is  often 
united  with  great  tenderness,  and  great  callousness  with 
gi-eat  magnanimity,  but  a  vindictive  nature  is  i-arely  magna¬ 
nimous,  and  a  brutal  nature  is  still  more  rarely  tender.  The 
ancient  Romans  exhibited  a  remarkable  combination  of  great 
callousness  and  great  magnanimity,  while  by  a  curiou.® 
contra.st  the  modem  Italian  character  verges  manifestly 
towards  the  opposite  combination.  Both  forms  of  cruelty 
are,  if  I  mistake  not,  diminished  with  advancing  civilisation, 
but  by  diffei-ent  causes  and  in  different  degrees.  Callous 
cruelty  di.sajipeais  before  the  sensitiveness  of  a  cultivated 
imagination.  Vindictive  cruelty  is  diminished  by  the  sul>- 
etitution  of  a  jienal  system  for  private  i-evenge. 

Tlie  same  intellectual  culture  that  facihtates  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  suffering,  and  therefoio  produces  compa.ssion,  facili¬ 
tates  also  the  realisation  of  character  and  opinions,  and 
therefore  produces  charity.  The  great  majority  of  uncharit¬ 
able  judgments  in  the  world  may  be  traced  to  n  deficiency  of 
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unaginatiou.  Tiie  cliief  cauae  of  sectai’ian  animosity,  is  the 
incapacity  of  most  men  to  conceive  hostile  systems  in  the 
light  in  which  thej^  ap})eai-  to  their  adherents,  and  to  enter 
mto  the  enthusiasm  they  inspiie.  The  acquisition  of  this 
power  of  intellectual  sympathy  is  a  common  accompaniment 
of  a  large  and  cultivated  mind,  and  wherever  it  exists,  it 
assuages  the  rancour  of  controversy.  The  severity  of  our 
judgment  of  criminals  is  also  often  excessive,  because  the 
imagination  finds  it  more  easy  to  realise  an  action  than  a 
state  oi  mind.  Any  one  can  conceive  a  fit  of  drunkenness 
or  a  deed  of  violence,  but  few  pex’sons  who  are  by  natui-e 
very  sober  or  very  calm  can  conceive  the  natiu-al  disposition 
that  predisposes  to  it.  A  good  man  brought  up  among 
all  the  associations  of  virtue  reads  of  some  horrible  crime, 
his  imagination  exhausts  itself  in  depicting  its  ch  cumstances, 
and  he  then  estimates  the  guilt  of  the  criminal,  by  asking 
himself,  ‘How  guilty  should  I  be,  were  I  to  perpetrate  such 
an  act  ]  ’  To  realise  with  any  adetjuaciy  the  force  of  a  passion 
we  have  never  experienced,  to  conceive  a  type  of  character 
radically  different  from  our  own,  above  all,  to  form  any 
just  appreciation  of  the  lawlessness  and  obtuseness  of  moral 
tempei-ament,  inevitably  generated  by  a  vicious  education, 
rerjuires  a  power  of  imagination  which  is  among  the  i-ai-est 
of  human  endowments.  £ven  in  judging  our  own  conduct, 
ihis  feebleness  of  imagination  is  sometimes  shown,  and  an 
old  man  recalling  the  foolish  actions,  but  having  lost  the 
power  of  realising  the  feelings,  of  his  youth,  may  be  very 
unjust  to  his  own  post.  That  which  makes  it  so  difficult 
for  a  man  of  strong  vicious  passions  to  unbosom  liimsiftlf 
to  a  naturally  virtuous  man,  is  not  so  much  the  vii-tue  as 
the  ignorance  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  conviction  that  he 
cannot  jiossibly  imderstand  the  force  of  a  passion  he  has  never 
felt.  That  which  alone  renders  tolerable  to  the  mind  the 
thought  of  j  udgment  by  an  all-pure  Being,  is  the  union  of 
tlio  attribute  of  omniscience  with  that  of  purity,  for  jxjrfect 
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knowledge  implies  a  perfect  power  of  realisation.  The 
further  oiir  analysis  extends,  and  the  more  our  realising 
faculties  are  cultivated,  the  more  sensible  we  become  of  the 
influence  of  circumstances  both  upon  character  and  upon 
opinions,  and  of  the  exaggerations  of  our  first  estimates  of 
moral  inequalities.  Strong  antipathies  are  thus  gi-adually 
softened  down.  Men  gain  much  in  charity,  but  they  lose 
something  in  zeal. 

We  may  push,  I  think,  this  vein  of  thought  one  step 
farther.  Our  imagination,  which  governs  our  aifections,  has 
in  its  earlier  and  feebler  stages  little  power  of  grasping  ideas, 
except  in  a  personified  and  concrete  form,  and  the  power  of 
rising  to  abstractions  is  one  of  the  best  me<asures  of  intellec¬ 
tual  progress.  The  beginning  of  writing  is  the  hierogljqjhic 
or  .symbolical  picture;  the  beginning  of  worship  is  fetishism 
or  idolatry ;  the  beginning  of  e!o<iuence  is  pictorial,  sensuous, 
and  metaphorical;  the  beginning  of  philosophy  is  the  myth. 
The  imagination  in  its  fii’st  stages  concentrates  itself  on 
individuals ;  gr-adually  by  an  effort  of  abstraction  it  rises  to 
an  institution  or  well-defined  organisation ;  it  is  only  at  a 
very  advanced  stage  that  it  can  grasp  a  mor-al  and  intellectual 
principle.  Loyalty,  patriotism,  and  attachment  to  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  cause  are  therefore  three  forms  of  moral  enthusiasm 
resjrectively  appropriate  to  three  successive  stages  of  mental 
progress,  and  they  have,  I  tliink,  a  certain  analogy  to  idola- 
troirs  woiehip,  church  feeling,  and  moral  culture,  which  are 
the  central  ideas  of  three  .stages  of  religious  histor-y. 

The  reader  •will  readily  rrnder-stand  that  gener-alisations 
of  this  kind  can  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  an  ajrproxi- 
mate  trrrth.  Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mortal  progress 
IS  like  that  of  the  laws  of  climate.  Wo  lay  do'wn  general 
nrles  about  the  temperature  to  be  expected  as  we  approach  or 
recode  fiem  the  equator,  and  experience  shows  that  they  are 
substantially  corTcct ;  but  yet  an  elevated  plain,  or  a  chain 
of  mountains,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  will  often  in 
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some  dogxeo  dei-ange  our  calculations.  So,  too,  in  the  history 
of  moral  changes,  innumerable  sj)ecial  agencies,  such  as 
religious  or  political  institutions,  geographical  conditions,  tra¬ 
ditions,  antipathies,  and  affinities,  exercise  a  certain  retarding, 
accelerating,  or  deilecting  influence,  and  somewhat  modify 
the  normal  j)rogress.  The  proj)osition  for  which  I  am  con¬ 
tending  is  simply  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural 
hhjtoiy  of  morals,  a  defined  and  regular-  order,  in  which  our 
moi-al  feelings  ai-e  unfolded ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
ai'e  certain  gi-oups  of  virtues  which  spring  spontaneously  out 
of  the  circumstances  and  mental  conditions  of  an  uncivilised 
people,  and  that  thei-e  are  others  which  are  the  normal  and 
appropriate  j)roducts  of  civilisation.  The  virtues  of  uncivi¬ 
lised  men  are  recognised  as  vu-tues  by  civilised  men,  but  they 
are  neither  exhibited  in  the  same  perfection,  nor  given  the 
same  position  in  the  scale  of  duties.  Of  these  moral  changes 
none  are  more  obvious  than  the  gradual  decadence  of  heroism 
both  active  and  passive,  the  incr-ease  of  compassion  and  of 
chardty,  and  the  transition  from  the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty  to 
those  of  patriotism  and  hberty. 

Another  form  of  vh-tue  which  usually  increases  with  civi¬ 
lisation  is  veracity,  a  term  which  must  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
cluding  something  more  than  the  simple  avoidance  of  direct 
falsehood.  In  the  ordinai-y  intercom-se  of  life  it  is  readily 
understood  that  a  man  is  ofl’eudiug  against  truth,  not  only 
when  he  utters  a  delibei-ate  falsehood,  but  also  when  in  his 
statement  of  a  case  he  suppresses  or  endeavoiu-s  to  conceal 
essential  facts,  or  makes  positive  assertions  without  having 
conscientiously  verified  their  gi-ounds.  The  earliest  form  in 
which  the  duty  of  vei-acity  is  enforce<l  is  probably  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  vows,  wliich  occupy  a  position  of  much  prominence 
in  youtliful  religions.  With  the  subsequent  progress  of  civi¬ 
lisation,  we  find  the  successive  inculcation  of  three  forms  of 
veracity,  which  may  be  termed  respectively  industrial,  politi¬ 
cal,  aiid  })hilosophical.  By  the  first  I  understand  that 
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accnracT  of  rtatement  or  fidelity  to  enGrafremente  which  is  com¬ 
monly  meant  when  we  speak  of  a  tmthfal  man.  Though  in 
some  ca-ses  snstained  by  the  strong  sen-se  of  honour  which 
accompanies  a  military  spirit,  this  form  of  veracity  is  mmallv 
the  special  virtne  of  an  indnstrial  nation,  for  altliongh  indns- 
trial  enterprise  affords  great  temptation.s  to  deception,  mntual 
confidence,  and  therefore  strict  truthfulness,  are  in  these 
occupations  so  tramscendently  important  that  they  acquire 
in  the  mind.s  of  men  a  value  they  had  never  before  possessed. 
"Veracity  liecomes  the  first  virtue  in  the  moral  type,  and  no 
character  is  regarded  with  any  kind  of  approbation  in  which 
it  is  wanting.  It  is  made  more  tlian  any  other  the  test  dis¬ 
tinguishing  a  good  from  a  l)ad  man.  We  accordingly  find 
that  even  where  the  impositions  of  trade  are  very  numerous, 
the  supreme  excellence  of  veradty  is  cordially  admitted  in 
theory,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  virtues  that  every  ncan  as¬ 
piring  to  moral  excellence  endeavours  to  cultivate.  Hii? 
constitutes  probably  the  chief  moral  Riperiority  of  nations 
perv.sded  by  a  strong  industrial  spirit  over  nations  like  the 
Italians,  the  Spaniards,  or  the  Irish,  among  wliom  that  spirit 
is  wanting.  Tlie  usual  characteristic  of  the  latter  nations  is  a 
certain  laxity  or  in.stability  of  character,  a  proneness  to  ex¬ 
aggeration,  a  want  of  truthfulness  in  little  things,  an  infidelity 
to  engagements  from  which  an  Englishman,  educated  in  the 
habits  of  industrial  life,  i-eadily  infers  a  complete  absence  of 
moral  principle.  But  a  larger  philosophy  and  a  deeper  ex¬ 
perience  dispel  his  error.  lie  finds  that  whei*c  the  indtistrinl 
spirit  has  not  penetrated,  truthfulness  rarely  occupies  in  the 
popular  mind  the  same  prominent  position  in  the  catalogue 
of  virtues.  It  is  not  reckoned  among  the  fundamentals  of 
morality,  and  it  is  possible  and  even  common  to  find  in  these 
nations — what  would  Ije  scarcely  possible  in  an  industrial 
society — men  who  are  habitually  dishonest  and  nntmthful  in 
small  things,  and  whose  lives  are  nevertheless  influenced  by 
a  deep  I’eligious  fi*,eling,  and  adorned  by  tlje  consistent  prac- 
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dee  of  some  of  the  most  dilBcuit  and  most  painful  Wrtues. 
Trust  in  Providence,  content  and  resignation  in  extreme 
povei-ty  and  suflering,  the  most  genuine  amiability  and  the 
most  sincei-e  readiness  to  assist  their  brethren,  an  adheience 
to  their  religious  opinions  which  no  persecutions  and  no 
bribes  can  shake,  a  capacity  for  heroic,  transcendent,  and 
prolonged  self-sacrilice,  may  be  found  in  some  nations  in  men 
who  are  habitual  liai-s  and  habitual  cheats. 

The  promotion  of  industrial  veracity  is  probably  the  single 
form  in  which  the  growth  of  manufactures  exercises  a  favour¬ 
able  inlluence  upon  morals.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  this 
virtue  to  etxist  in  great  [>erfection  without  any  corresponding 
growth  of  poUticiil  vei-acity,  or  in  other  words,  of  that  spirit 
of  imjm-tiolity  which  in  matters  of  conti-oversy  desii-es  that 
all  opinions,  arguments,  and  facts  should  be  fully  and  faiiiy 
stated.  This  habit  of  what  is  commonly  termed  ‘  fair  play  ’ 
is  especially  the  characteristic  of  liee  communities,  and  it  is 
pre-eminently  fostered  by  political  life.  The  pi-actice  of  de¬ 
bate  creates  a  sense  of  the  hijmstico  of  suppressing  one  side 
of  a  case,  which  gradually  extends  through  all  forms  of  in 
lellectual  life,  and  becomes  an  essential  element  in  the  national 
character.  But  beyond  all  this  there  is  a  still  higher  form  of 
intellectual  virtue.  By  enlarged  intellectual  culture,  es- 
peciaUy  by  ^philosophic  studies,  men  come  at  last  to  pursue 
truth  for  its  own  srtke,  to  esteem  it  a  duty  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  party  spirit,  prejudices,  and  jpassion,  and 
through  love  of  truth  to  cultivate  a  judicial  spirit  in  contro¬ 
versy.  They  aspire  to  the  intellect  not  of  a  sectarian  but  of 
a  philosopher,  to  the  intellect  not  of  a  par  tisan  but  of  a  states¬ 
man. 

Of  tliese  three  forms  of  a  truthful  spirit  the  two  last  uray 
be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  a  highly  civilised  society. 
Tire  last  especially  can  hardly  be  attained  by  any  but  a  cril- 
nvated  mind,  and  is  one  of  the  latest  llower-s  of  virtue  that 
bloom  in  the  human  hear-t.  'The  growth,  however,  both  of 
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political  ajid  philosophical  veracity  has  been  unnaturally  re 
tarded  by  the  opposition  of  theologians,  who  made  it  during 
many  centuries  a  main  object  of  their  policy  to  suppress  all 
writmgs  that  were  opposed  to  their  views,  and  who,  when 
this  power  had  escaped  their  grasp,  proceeded  to  discourage 
in  every  way  impartiality  of  mind  and  judgment,  and  to 
associate  it  with  the  notion  of  sin. 

To  the  observations  I  have  already  made  concernin<-  the 
moral  effects  of  industrial  life,  I  shall  at  present  add'’  but 
two.  The  first  is  that  an  industrial  spirit  creates  two  wholly 
different  types  of  character— a  thrifty  character  and  a  siiecu 
latmg  character.  Both  types  grow  out  of  a  strong  sense  of 
the  value  and  a  strong  desire  for  the  attainment  of  material 
comforts,  but  they  are  profoundly  different  both  in  their 
virtues  and  their  vicas.  The  chief  characteri.stic  of  the  one 
type  IS  caution,  that  of  the  other  enterprise.  Thriftiness  is 
one  of  the  best  regulators  of  life.  It  produces  order,  sobriety 
moderation,  self-restraint,  patient  industry,  and  all  that  cast 
of  virtues  which  is  designated  by  the  term  respectabdity  ; 
but  It  has  also  a  tendency  to  form  contracted  and  ungenerous 
natures,  incapable  of  enthusiasm  or  lively  sympathy  The 
speculating  character,  on  the  other  hand,  is  restless,  fiei7,and 
nncei^m  very  liable  to  fall  into  great  and  conspicuous  rices, 
mpatient  of  routme,  but  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  strong 
feelings,  to  great  genero.sity  or  resolution.  Which  of  the^ 
two  forms  the  industrial  spii-it  assumes  depends  upon  local 
circumstance  Thriftiness  flourishes  chiefly  among  men 
pW  outside  toe  great  stream  of  commeroe,  and  in  positions 
W  ere  wealto  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  slow  and  steady  in- 
ustry,  while  the  speculating  character  is  most  common  in 
the  gi-eat  centres  of  enterprise  and  of  wealth. 

i.  ^  remarked  that  industi-ial 

^bits  bring  forethought  into  a  new  position  in  the  morol 
tn«.  In  early  stages  of  theological  belief,  men  regarding 
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every  incident  that  happens  to  them  :is  the  result  of  a  special 
divine  decree,  sometimes  esteem  it  a  test  of  faith  and  a  form 
of  duty  to  take  no  precautions  for  the  future,  but  to  leave 
questions  of  food  and  clothing  to  Providential  intei'position. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  an  industrial  civilisation,  prudent 
forethought  is  regarded  not  simply  as  lawful,  but  as  a  duty, 
and  a  duty  of  the  very  highest  order.  A  good  man  of  the 
industrial  type  deems  it  a  duty  not  to  marry  till  he  has  en¬ 
sured  the  maintenance  of  a  possible  family ;  if  he  possesses 
children,  he  regulates  his  expenses  not  simply  by  the  relation 
of  his  income  to  his  immediate  wants,  but  with  a  constant 
view  to  the  education  of  his  sons,  to  the  portioning  of  his 
daughters,  to  the  futm-e  necessities  and  careers  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family.  Constant  forethought  is  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  whole  life.  No  single  circumstance  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  better  test  of  the  civilisation  of  a  people  than  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  diffuse<l  among  them.  The  old  doctrine 
virtually  disappears,  and  is  interpreted  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  we  should  accept  with  re.signation  what  no 
efforts  and  no  forethought  could  avert. 

This  change  is  but  one  of  several  influences  which,  as 
civilisation  advances,  diminish  the  spirit  of  reverence  among 
mankind.  Reverence  is  one  of  those  feelings  which,  in 
utilitarian  systems,  would  occupy  at  best  a  veiy  ambiguous 
position  ;  for  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  the  gi-eat 
evils  that  have  grown  out  of  it  in  the  form  of  religious  super¬ 
stition  and  political  servitude  have  not  made  it  a  source  of 
more  unhappiness  than  happiness.  Yet,  however  doubtflil 
may  be  its  position  if  estimated  by  its  bearing  on  happiness 
and  on  progress,  there  are  few  j^rsons  who  are  not  conscious 
that  no  character  can  attain  a  supreme  degree  of  excellence 
in  which  a  reverential  spirit  is  wanting.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
moral  goodness  it  is  that  to  which  the  epithet  beautiful  may 
be  most  emphatically  applied.  Yet  the  habits  of  advancing 
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civilisation  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  tlie  whole  mimical  to  its 
growth.  For  I'everence  grows  out  of  a  sense  of  constant 
dependence.  It  is  fostei-ed  by  that  condition  of  religious 
thought  in  which  men  believe  that  each  incident  that  befalls 
them  is  dii-ectly  and  specially  ordained,  and  when  every 
event  is  thorefoi’e  fraught  with  a  mox’al  import.  It  is  fostered 
by  that  condition  of  scientific  knowledge  in  which  every  pox’- 
tentous  natxu-al  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  be  the  resxxlt  of  a 
direct  divine  intexixjsition,  and  awakexis  in  conseqxxence  emo¬ 
tions  of  hunulity  and  awe.  It  is  fostered  in  that  .stage  of 
[xjlitical  life  when  loyalty  or  reverence  for  the  sovereign  is 
the  donxinating  passion,  when  an  ax-istocracy,  branching  fox-th 
fi-om  the  thixxne,  spx-eads  habits  of  deference  and  subox-dina- 
tion  thx’ough  every  village,  when  a  revolutioixary,  a  democi-atic, 
and  a  sceptical  spirit  axe  alike  unknowTx.  Every  great  change, 
either  of  belief  or  of  cii’cuxxxstaaices,  bx’ings  with  it  a  chaxxge 
of  emotioixs.  The  self-assertion  of  liberty,  the  levelling  of 
iemocx-acy,  the  dissecting-knife  of  criticism,  the  econonxical 
x-evolutions  that  loduce  the  x’elations  of  classes  to  simple  con- 
tx-acts,  the  agglomex-ation  of  population,  and  the  facilities  of 
locomotion  that  sever  so  many  ancient  ties,  ax-e  all  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  tyjxe  of  virtue  which  existed  befox-e  the  power 
of  tx’adition  was  bx’okeix,  and  when  the  chastity  of  faith  was 
7et  unstained.  Benevolence,  uprightne.ss,  enteipxise,  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty,  a  love  of  fx'eedom,  and  a  hatred  of  sujxorstitioc 
m-e  growing  axound  xis,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  that  mos( 
beautiful  character  of  the  -  past,  so  distrustful  of  self,  and  s: 
crustfxil  of  othex-s,  so  simple,  so  modest,  and  so  devout,  which 
even  when,  Ixion-like,  it  bestowed  its  affectioxxs  ujKxn  a  cloud, 
made  its  vexy  illusioxxs  the  source  of  some  of  the  purest 
vix-tues  of  our  nature.  In  a  few  minds,  the  contemplation 
of  the  sublime  order  of  natiu-e  produces  a  revex-ential  feeling, 
but  to  the  gx-eat  majoi-ity  of  mankind  it  is  an  incontestable 
though  mournful  fact,  that  the  discovery  of  contxolling  and 
unchaixging  law  deprives  phenomeixa  of  theix*  moral  sigrxifi- 
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canoe,  end  nearly  all  the  social  and  political  spheres  in  which 
reverence  was  fostered  have  passed  away.  Its  most  beautifiil 
displays  are  not  in  nations  like  the  Americans  or  the  modern 
French,  who  have  thrown  themselves  most  fully  into  the 
tendencies  of  the  age,  but  rather  in  secluded  regions  like 
St3rria  or  the  T3rrol.  Its  artistic  expression  is  found  in  no 
work  of  modem  genius,  but  in  the  mediaeval  cathedral,  which, 
mellowed  but  not  impaired  by  time,  still  gazes  on  us  in  its 
deathless  Iwauty  through  the  centuries  of  the  past.  A  super¬ 
stitious  age,  like  every  other  phase  of  human  history,  has  its 
distinctive  virtues,  which  must  necessarily  decline  before  a 
new  stage  of  progress  can  bo  attained. 

The  virtues  and  vices  growing  out  of  the  relation  between 
the  sexes  are  difficult  to  treat  in  general  terms,  both  on 
account  of  the  obvious  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  their  natural  history  is  extremely  obscured  by  special 
causes.  In  the  moral  evolutions  we  have  as  yet  examined, 
the  normal  intluences  are  most  powerful,  and  the  importance 
Qf  deranging  and  modifying  chcumstances  is  altogether  sub¬ 
sidiary.  The  expansion  of  the  amiable  virtues,  the  decline  of 
heroism  and  lovalty,  and  the  growth  of  industrial  habits 
spring  out  of  changes  which  necessarily  take  place  under 
almo.st  all  forms  of  civilisation,*  and  the  broad  features  of  the 
movement  are  therefoi'e  in  almost  all  nations  substantially 
the  same.  But  in  the  history  of  sensuality,  special  causes, 
such  as  slavery,  religious  doctrines,  or  laws  affecting  mamiage, 
have  been  the  most  jxiwerful  agents.  The  immense  changes 
effected  in  this  field  by  the  Christian  religion  I  shall  hereafter 
examine.  In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  content  myself  with 
two  or  three  very  general  remarks  relating  to  the  nature  of 
the  vice,  and  to  the  effect  of  different  stages  of  civilisation 
njxm  its  progress. 

'  The  principal  exception  being  prevents  the  growth  of  industrial 
■where  slavery,  coexisting  ■with  habits, 
advanced  civilisation,  retards  or 
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Thera  are,  I  conceive,  few  greater  fallacies  than  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  method  so  ])opular  among  modem  writeiti  of 
judging  the  immorality  of  a  nation  by  its  statistics  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  bu-ths.  Independently  of  the  obvious  defect  of  this 
method  m  excluding  simple  prostitution  from  our  comparison, 
it  altogether  neglects  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  illegiti¬ 
mate  births  arise  from  causes  totally  different  from  the  gi-eat 
violence  of  the  passions.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  notion 
prevaHing  in  many  country  districts  of  England,  that  the 
mariiage  ceremony  has  a  reti-ospective  virtue,  cancelling 
previous  immoi-ality ;  and  such  too  is  the  custom  so  general 
among  some  classes  on  the  Continent  of  forming  permanent 
connections  without  the  sanction  either  of  a  legal  or  a  re¬ 
ligious  ceremony.  However  deeply  such  facts  may  be  repre¬ 
hended  and  dejilored,  it  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  infer 
from  them  that  the  nations  in  which  they  are  most  promi¬ 
nent  are  most  conspicuous  for  the  uncontrolled  violence  of 
their  sensual  passions.  In  Sweden,  which  long  ranked 
among  the  lowest  in  the  moral  scale,  if  measm’ed  by  the 
numlier  of  illegitimate  births,  the  chief  cause  appears  to 
have  been  the  difficulties  with  which  legislators  surroimded 
marriage.*  Even  in  displays  of  actual  and  violent  passion, 
there  ai^e  distinctions  to  be  djawn  which  statistics  are  wholly 
unable  to  reach.  TEe  coarse,  cynical,  and  ostentations  sensu¬ 
ality  which  foims  the  most  repulsive  feature  of  the  French 
character,  the  dreamy,  languid,  and  sesthetical  sensuality  of 
the  Spaniard  or  the  Itaban,  the  furtive  and  retiring  sensuality 
of  some  northern  nations,  though  all  forms  of  the  same  vice, 
are  widely  different  feelings,  and  exercise  widely  different 
effects  upon  the  prevailing  disposition. 

In  addition  to  the  very  imjxjrtant  influence  upon  public 
moials  which  climate,  I  think,  undoubtedly  exercises  in 
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Etimulfttiiig  or  allaying  the  passions,  it  has  a  powerful  indi¬ 
rect  action  upon  the  position,  character,  and  tastes  of  women, 
by  determining  the  prevalence  of  indoor  or  out-of-door  life, 
and  also  the  classes  among  whom  the  gift  of  beauty  is  diffused. 
In  northern  coimtries  the  prevailmg  cast  of  beauty  depends 
mther  on  colour  than  on  form.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  fi-esh- 
ness  and  delicacy  of  complexion  which  sevei-e  laboiu'  and 
constant  exposure  necessarily  destroy,  and  which  is  therefore 
rarely  found  in  the  highest  perfection  among  the  very  poor. 
But  the  southern  type  is  essentially  democratic.  The  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun  only  mellow  and  mature  its  charms.  Its 
most  perfect  examples  may  be  foimd  in  the  hovel  as  in  the 
palace,  and  the  effects  of  this  diffusion  of  beauty  may  be 
traced  both  in  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

It  is  probable  that  the  observance  of  this  form  of  vii-tue 
is  naturally  most  stiict  in  a  rude  and  semi-civilised  but  not 
barbarous  jwople,  and  that  a  very  refined  civilisation  is  not 
often  favourable  to  its  growth.  Sensuality  is  the  vice  of 
young  men  and  of  old  nations.  A  languid  epicureanism  is 
the  normal  condition  of  nations  which  have  attained  a  high 
intellectual  or  social  civilisation,  but  which,  through  political 
causes,  have  no  adequate  sphere  for  the  exertion  of  then- 
energies.  The  temptation  ai-ising  from  the  gi-eat  wealth  of 
some,  and  from  the  feverish  longing  for  luxury  and  exciting 
pleasuiiis  in  others,  which  exists  in  aU  large  towns,  has  been 
peculiarly  fatal  to  female  vii-tue,  and  the  whole  tendency  of 
the  public  amusements  of  civilisation  is  in  the  same  direction 
The  rude  combats  which  form  the  chief  enjoyments  of  bar¬ 
barians  produce  cruelty.  The  dramatic  and  artistic  tastes 
and  the  social  habits  of  refined  men  produce  sensuality. 
Education  i-aises  many  poor  women  to  a  stage  of  refinement 
that  makes  them  suitable  companions  for  men  of  a  higher 
rank,  and  not  suitable  for  those  of  theii-  own.  Industrial 
piu-suits  have,  mdeed,  a  favourable  influence  in  promoting 
habits  of  self-restraint,  and  esj)ecially  in  checking  the  licence 
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ol  militjMy  life;  hut  on  the  other  hand,  they  greatlY  increaj>e 
temptation  hy  eneoura.jpng  postjwnement  of  mairia^,  and  in 
communities,  even  more  than  in  individuals,  moral  inequali¬ 
ties  are  much  moi-e  due  to  differences  of  temptation  than  to 
differences  of  self-restraint.  In  large  bodies  of  men  a  consider 
able  increase  of  temptation  always  brings  with  it  an  increase, 
though  not  necess;irily  a  proportionate  increase,  of  vice. 
Among  the  checks  on  excessive  mTiltiplication,  the  historical 
influence  of  voluntaiy  continence  has  W,  it  must  feared, 
very  small.  Physical  and  moral  evils  have  alone  been  deci¬ 
sive,  and  as  these  form  the  two  opposite  weights,  we  unhappily 
very  fixy^uently  find  that  the  diminution  of  the  one  h.as  heen 
followed  by  the  increase  of  the  other.  The  nearly  universal 
custom  of  early  marriages  among  the  Irish  peasantrv  lias 
alone  rendered  possible  th.at  high  standard  of  female  ch.astity, 
that  intense  and  jealous  sensitiveness  inspecting  female 
honour,  for  which,  among  many  failings  and  some  m'ces.  the 
lri.sh  poor  have  long  lieen  pi-e-eminent  in  Europe;  but  these 
very  maiTiages  are  the  most  consjiicuons  proofs  of  the  national 
impromdence,  and  one  of  the  most  fatal  obstacles  to  indns- 
tri.al  prosperity.  Had  the  Irish  peasants  been  less  chaste, 
they  would  have  been  more  prosperous.  Had  that  fearful 
famine,  which  in  the  pi-esent  century  desolated  the  land, 
fallen  upon  a  people  who  thought  more  of  accumulating  sub-' 
sistence  than  of  avoiding  sin,  multitudes  might  now  be  liAung 
who  ]wri.shed  by  literal  starvation  on  the  dreary  hills  o^f 
liimerick  or  Skibliereen. 

Ihe  example  of  Ireland  furnishes  us,  however,  with  a 
remarkable  in.stance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  influonoe  of 
a  moral  fooling  may  act  beyond  the  circumstances  that  gave 
it  birth.  Tliero  is  no  fact  in  Irish  history  more  shupilar  than 
the  complete,  and,  I  believe,  unparalleled  alisenco  among  the 
Irish  priesthood  of  those  moral  scandals  which  in  everv  con¬ 
tinental  country  occasionally  prove  the  danger  of  vows  of 
celibacy.  The  unsnspected  jinrity  of  the  Irish  priests  in  this 
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respect  is  the  more  remai'kable,  because,  the  government  of 
the  coimtry  being  Protestant,  theie  is  no  special  inquisitorial 
legislation  to  ensuie  it,  because  of  the  almost  unbounded  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  clergy  over  theix*  pai-ishionei's,  and  also  because 
if  any  just  cause  of  suspicion  existed,  in  the  flerce  sectai'ianism 
of  Irish  public  opinion,  it  would  assui-edly  be  magnifled. 
Oonsideiations  of  cUmate  ai’e  quite  inadequate  to  explain 
this  fact ;  but  the  chief  cause  is,  I  think,  sulliciently  obvious. 
The  habit  of  maiTying  at  the  fii’st  development  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  has  produced  among  the  Ii-ish  peasantry,  from  whom  the 
priests  for  the  most  part  spring,  an  extremely  strong  feeling 
of  the  iniquity  of  ii-regular  sexual  indulgence,  which  rotains 
its  power  oven  over  those  who  are  bound  to  perpetual  celibacy. 

It  will  appear  evident  from  the  foregoing  considei-ations 
that,  while  the  essential  natui-e  of  vii-tue  and  vice  is  un¬ 
altered,  there  is  a  perpetual,  and  in  some  branches  an  oi-derly 
and  necessaiy  change,  as  society  advances,  both  in  the  pro- 
poiiionate  value  attached  to  dilTerent  virtues  in  theory,  and 
in  the  pei-fection  in  which  they  ai-e  realised  in  practice.  It 
will  appear  too  that,  while  there  may  be  in  societies  such  a 
tiling  as  moral  improvement,  there  is  rarely  or  never,  on  a 
large  scale,  such  a  thing  a.s  unmixed  improvement.  We  may 
gain  more  than  wo  lose,  but  we  always  lose  something. 
There  are  virtues  which  ai’o  continually  dying  away  with  ad¬ 
vancing  civilisation,  and  oven  the  lowest  stage  possesses  its 
distinctive  excoHouce.  There  is  no  spectacle  more  piteous  or 
more  hoiTiblo  to  a  good  man  than  that  of  an  oppressed 
nationality  wiithing  in  anguish  beneath  a  tyi'ant's  yoke ;  but 
there  is  no  condition  in  which  passionate,  unquestioning  selt- 
sacriiico  and  heroic  courage,  and  the  true  sentiment  of 
fraternity  are  more  grandly  elicited,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  ti-iumph  of  libei-ty  will  in  these  forms  not  only  lessen  the 
moral  performances,  but  even  weaken  the  moral  capacities  ot 
mankind,  ^\’^ar  is,  no  doubt,  a  feai  ful  etui,  but  it  is  the  seed- 
plot  of  magnanimous  vii’tuos,  which  in  a  pacific  age  mu.-^t 
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'"Other  and  decay.  Even  the  gambling-table  fosters  among 
its  more  skilful  votaries  a  kind  of  moral  nerve,  a  capacity  for 
bearing  losses  with  calmnass,  and  controlling  the  force  of 
the  desires,  which  is  scarcely  exhibited  in  equal  perfection  in 
any  other  sphere. 

There  is  still  .so  groat  a  divei-sity  of  civilisation  in 
o.xisting  nations  that  traversing  tracts  of  space  is  almost 
like  traversing  tracts  of  time,  for  it  bi-ings  us  in  contact  with 
living  representatives  of  nearly  every  phase  of  past  civilisa¬ 
tion.  But  these  differences  are  rapidly  disappeaiing  before 
the  unparalleled  diffusion  and  simplification  of  knowledge, 
the  still  more  amazing  progress  in  means  of  locomotion,  and 
the  political  and  military  cau.ses  that  are  manifestly  con¬ 
verting  Europe  into  a  federation  of  vast  centralised  and 
democratic  States.  Even  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
leading  changes  are  on  the  whole  beneficial,  there  is  much 
that  is  melancholy  in  this  revolution.  Those  small  States 
which  will  soon  have  disappeared  from  the  map  of  Europe, 
besides  them  vast  superiority  to  most  great  empires  in  finan¬ 
cial  prosiwrity,  in  the  material  well-l)eing  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  many  ca.sas  in  political  liberty,  pacific  tastes,  and 
intellectual  progress,  foi-m  one  of  the  chief  refuges  of  that 
spirit  of  content,  repose,  and  retrospective  reverence  which 
is  pre-eminently  wanting  in  modern  civilisation,  and  their 
security  is  in  every  age  one  of  the  least  equivocal  measures 
of  international  morality.  The  monastic  system,  however 
permcious  when  enlarged  to  excess,  has  undoubtedly  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  by  supplying  an  asylum 
especially  suited  to  a  certain  type  of  character;  and  that 
vindictive  and  short-sighted  revolution  which  is  extirpating 
it  from  Europe  is  destroying  one  of  the  be.st  corioctivos  of  tlie 
excessive  industrialism  of  our  age.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of 
a  nation  that  it  should  attain  the  most  advanced  existing 
type  of  jirogrcss,  but  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  it 
is  for  the  advantage  of  the  coramimity  at  large  that  all  nations 
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Rhonld  attain  the  same  tyjie,  even  when  it  is  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  influence  of  very  va,rious  cii'cumstances  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  perfect  moral  development.  Hence, 
one  of  the  great  political  advantages  of  class  representation, 
which  brings  within  the  range  of  polities  a  far  greater  variety 
both  of  capacities  and  moral  qualities  than  can  bo  exhibited 
when  one  class  has  an  exclusive  or  overwhelmingly  prepon¬ 
derating  influence,  and  also  of  heterogeneous  empires,  in 
which  different  degrees  of  civilisation  produce  different  kinds 
of  excellence  which  react  upon  and  complete  one  another.  In 
the  rude  work  of  India  and  Australia  a  type  of  character 
is  formed  which  England  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 

The  remarks  I  have  now  made  will  bo  sufficient,  I  hope, 
to  throw  some  light  upon  those  great  questions  concerrung 
the  relations  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress  which  have 
of  late  years  attracted  .so  large  an  amoimt  of  attention.  It 
has  been  contended  that  the  historian  of  human  progress 
should  concentrate  his  attention  exclu.sively  on  the  intellec¬ 
tual  elements ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  history, 
momls  being  es.sentially  stationary,  and  the  rudest  barbarians 
l)eing  in  this  respect  as  flxr  advanced  as  ourselvas.  In 
opposition  to  this  view,  I  liave  maintained  that  while  what 
may  be  tei-med  the  primal  elements  of  morals  are  unaltered, 
there  is  a  perpetual  change  in  the  standard  which  is  exacted, 
and  also  in  the  relative  value  attached  to  paiHacular  virtues, 
and  that  these  changes  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  general  history.  It  has  been  contended  by  other 
writers  that,  although  such  changes  do  take  place,  and 
althougli  they  play  an  extremely  great  part  in  the  world, 
they  mu.st  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  intellectual  cause.s, 
changes  in  knowledge  producing  changes  in  moi-aks.  In  thia 
view,  as  we  have  seen,  thei*e  is  some  truth,  but  it  can  only, 
I  think,  be  accepted  with  gi-eat  qualification.  It  is  one  of  the 
plainest  of  facts  that  neither  tlie  individuals  nor  the  ages 
most  distinguLshecl  for  intellectual  achievements  have  been 
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aiobt  distinguished  for  moral  excellence,  and  that  a  high 
intellectual  and  material  civilisation  has  often  coexisted 
with  much  depraAdty.  In  some  respects  the  conditions  ol 
intellectual  growth  are  not  favoiu'able  to  moral  gro\vth. 
Ihe  agglomeration  of  men  in  great  cities — which  are  always 
the  centres  of  progress  and  enlightenment — is  one  of  the 
most  important  causes  of  mateiial  and  intellectual  advance  : 
but  great  towns  are  the  peculiar  seed-plots  of  vice,  and  it  is 
extremely  questionable  whether  they  produce  any  special  and 
equivalent  efflorescence  of  vii-tue,  for  even  the  social  virtues 
are  probably  more  cultivated  in  small  jx)pulations,  where 
men  live  in  more  intimate  relations.  Many  of  the  most 
splendid  outbiu-sts  of  moral  enthusiasm  may  be  traced  to  an 
overwhelming  force  of  conAUction  i-arely  foimd  in  vei-y  culti¬ 
vated  minds,  which  ai-e  keenly  sensible  to  possibilities  of 
error,  confflcting  arguments,  and  qualifying  cii  cumstances. 
Civilisation  has  on  the  whole  been  more  successful  in  repress¬ 
ing  Clime  than  in  repressing  vice.  It  is  very  favourable  to 
the  gentler,  charitable,  and  social  vii-tues,  and,  where  slavery 
does  not  exist,  to  the  industrial  vii-tues,  and  it  is  the  esjiecial 
nurse  of  the  intellectual  viitues;  but  it  is  in  general  not 
equally  favom-able  to  the  production  of  self-saciifice,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  reverence,  or  chastity. 

The  moral  changes,  however,  which  are  effected  by  civili¬ 
sation  may  ultimately  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  intellectual  cause.s, 
for  these  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  stincture  of  civilised 
life.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  intellectual  cainses  act 
directly,  but  more  frequently  they  have  only  an  indii-ect  in¬ 
fluence,  producing  habits  of  life  which  in  theii-  tiu-n  produce 
new  conceptions  of  duty.  The  morals  of  men  arc  more  go¬ 
verned  by  their  pui-suits  than  by  their  opinions.  A  type  of 
virtue  is  first  formed  by  circumstances,  and  men  afterwaid.s 
malce  it  the  model  npon  which  theii*  theories  are  framed. 
Thus  geogintphical  or  other  ch-cumstances,  that  make  one 
nation  military  and  another  industiial,  will  produce  in  each 
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a  realised  type  of  excellence,  and  corresponding  conceptions 
alx)nt  the  relative  importance  of  different  ^^rt^les  widely 
different  from  those  which  are  produced  in  the  other,  and 
tliis  mav  be  the  case  althouarh  the  amount  of  Icnowledffe  in 

w  O  O 

tlie  two  communities  is  substantially  equal. 

Having  discussed  these  questions  as  fully  as  the  nature  of 
my  subject  requires,  I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  noticing 
a  few  very  prevalent  errors  in  the  moral  judgments  of  liistory, 
and  will  also  endeavmir  to  elucidate  some  important  conse¬ 
quences  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  moral  types. 

It  is  probable  that  the  moral  standard  of  moat  men  is 
much  lower  in  political  judgments  than  in  private  matters  in 
which  their  own  interests  are  concerned.  There  is  nothing 
more  common  than  for  men  who  in  private  life  are  models  of 
the  most  scrupulous  integrity  to  justify  or  excuse  the  most 
flagrant  acts  of  political  dishonesty  and  violence;  and  we 
should  te  altogether  mi.staken  if  we  argued  rigidly  from  such 
approvals  to  the  general  moral  sentiments  of  those  who  utter 
them.  Not  unfrequently  too,  by  a  cmious  moral  jmradox, 
political  crimes  are  closely  connected  with  national  virtues. 
A  people  who  are  submissive,  gentle,  and  loyal,  fall  by  rea.son 
of  these  very  qualities  under  a  despotic  government ;  but  this 
uncontrolled  jiower  has  never  failed  to  exercise  a  most  ])emi- 
cious  influence  on  rulers,  and  their  numeroiis  acts  of  rapacity 
and  aggres-sion  being  attributed  in  history  to  the  nation  they 
represent,  the  national  character  is  wholly  misinterpreted.' 
Tliere  are  also  particular  kinds  both  of  ■sdrtue  and  of  vice 
which  appear  prominently  before  the  world,  while  others  of 
at  lea.st  equal  influence  almost  escape  tlie  notice  of  history. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  sectarian  animosities,  the  horrible  per¬ 
secutions,  the  blind  hatred  of  progress,  the  ungenerous  mipport 
of  every  galling  disqualification  and  restraint,  the  intense 
class  selflshnesr.  the  obstinately  protracted  defence  of  intellec- 
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tiial  and  political  superstition,  the  childish  but  whimsically  fero¬ 
cious  quarrels  about  minute  dogmatic  distinctions,  or  dresses, 
or  candlasticks,  which  constitute  together  the  main  features  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  might  naturally,  though  veiy  unjustly, 
lead  men  to  place  the  ecclesiastical  type  in  almost  the  lowest 
rank,  both  intellectually  and  morally.  These  are,  in  fact,  the 
displays  of  ecclesiastical  influence  which  .stand  in  bold  relief 
in  the  pages  of  hLstory.  Tlie  civilising  and  moi'aHsing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  clergyman  in  his  parish,  the  simple,  unostenta¬ 
tious,  unselfish  zeal  with  which  he  educates  the  imorant. 
guides  the  eiring,  comforts  the  sorrowing,  braves  the  horrors 
of  pestilence,  and  sheds  a  hallowing  influence  over  the  dying 
hour,  the  countless  ways  in  which,  in  his  little  sphere,  he 
allays  evil  passions,  and  softens  manners,  and  elevates  and 
purifies  those  around  him — all  these  things,  though  very  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  detailed  observer,  do  not  stand  out  in  the  same 
vi\’id  prominence  in  historical  records,  and  are  continually 
forgotten  by  liistorians.  It  is  always  hazardous  to  argue 
from  the  chaiacter  of  a  corporation  to  the  character  of  the 
members  who  compose  it,  but  in  no  other  case  is  this  method 
of  judgment  so  fallacious  as  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastics,  for 
there  is  no  other  class  whose  distinctive  excellences  are  less 
ap])arent,  and  whose  mental  and  moial  defects  are  more 
glaringly  conspicuous  in  coqiorate  action.  In  different  nations, 
again,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  widely  different,  and  serious 
misconceptions  arise  from  the  application  to  one  nation  of  the 
neasure  of  another.  Thus  the  chief  national  virtues  of  the 
French  people  result  from  an  intense  power  of  sympathy, 
which  is  also  the  foundation  of  some  of  their  most  beautiful 
intellectual  qualities,  of  their  social  habits,  and  of  their  un¬ 
rivalled  influence  in  Europe.  No  other  nation  has  so  habi¬ 
tual  and  vivid  a  symjiathy  with  great  struggles  for  freedom 
beyond  its  border.  No  other  literature  exhibits  so  expansive 
and  oecumenical  a  genius,  or  expounds  so  skilfully,  or  appre- 
eiates  so  generously,  foreign  idea.s.  In  hardly  any  other  land 
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w^otild  a  disinterested  war  for  the  suppoit  of  a  suffering  na¬ 
tionality  find  so  large  an  amount  of  support.  The  national 
crimes  of  France  are  many  and  grievous,  but  much  will  be 
forgiven  her  because  she  loved  much.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
nations,  on  the  other  hand,  though  sometimes  roused  to 
strong  but  transient  enthusiasm,  are  habitually  singularly 
narrow,  unappreciative,  and  unsympathetic.  The  great  source 
of  their  national  virtue  is  the  sense  of  duty,  the  power  of  pur¬ 
suing  a  coiuse  which  they  believe  to  be  right,  independently 
of  all  considerations  of  sympathy  or  favour,  of  enthusiasm  or 
success.  Other  nations  have  far  siu’passed  them  in  many 
qualities  that  are  beautiful,  and  in  some  qualities  that  are 
great.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  beyond 
all  others  it  has  produced  men  of  the  stamp  of  a  Washington 
or  a  Hampden  ;  men  careless,  indeed,  for  glory,  but  veiy  care¬ 
ful  of  honour;  who  made  the  supreme  majesty  of  moi-al  rec¬ 
titude  the  guiding  pi’inciple  of  their  lives,  who  proved  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances  that  no  allurements  of  ambition, 
and  no  stonns  of  passion,  could  cause  them  to  de%nate  one 
haii-’s  breadth  from  the  course  they  believed  to  be  their  duty. 
This  was  also  a  Roman  charactemtic — especially  that  of 
!Mai-cus  Am'elius.  The  un weary,  unostentatioirs,  and  in¬ 
glorious  crusade  of  England  against  slavery  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  among  the  three  or  four  j>eifectly  vii-tuous  pages 
comprised  in  the  history  of  nations. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  virtue  is  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  another,  it  is  midoubtedly  true  that  vii-tues  are  natur¬ 
ally  grouped  according  to  principles  of  affinity  or  congruity, 
which  are  e,ssential  to  the  unity  of  the  type.  The  heroical, 
the  amiable,  the  industrial,  the  intellectual  vii-tues  form  in 
this  manner  distinct  groups ;  and  in  some  cases  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  group  is  incompatible,  not  indeed  with  the  exist¬ 
ence,  but  with  the  prominence  of  others.  Content  cannot  be 
the  leading  virtue  in  a  society  animated  by  an  intense  indus¬ 
trial  spii’it,  nor  submiasion  nor  tolei'ance  of  injuries  in  a  society 
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formed  upon  a  military  type,  nor  intellectual  viituea  in  u 
dociety  where  a  believing  spirit  is  made  the  essential  of  good¬ 
ness,  yet  each  of  these  conditions  is  the  special  sphere  of  some 
pai'ticulai’  class  of  vii'tues.  The  distinctive  beauty  of  a  moral 
ty])e  depends  not  so  much  on  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  as  on  the  proportions  in  which  those  elements  are 
combined.  The  chai'acters  of  Socr-atea,  of  Cato,  of  Bayai-d, 
of  F6nelon,  and  of  St.  Francis  are  all  beautiful,  but  they 
difler  generically,  and  not  simply  in  degi-ees  of  excellence. 
To  endeavour  to  impart  to  Cato  the  distinctive  charm  of  St. 
Francis,  or  to  St.  Francis  that  of  Cato,  would  be  as  absurd 
as  to  endeavour  to  unite  in  a  single  statue  the  beauties  of  the 
Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  or  in  a  single  landscape  the  beauties 
of  the  twilight  and  of  the  meridian  sim.  Take  away  pride 
from  the  ancient  Stoic  or  the  modem  EnHishman,  and  you 
would  have  destroyed  the  basis  of  many  of  his  noblest  vii'¬ 
tues,  but  humnity  was  the  very  pi-inciple  and  root  of  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  monk.  There  is  no  quality  vii'tuous 
in  a  woman  that  is  not  also  virtuoirs  in  a  man,  yet  that 
disposition  or  hierarchy  of  virtues  which  constitutes  a  perfect 
woman  would  be  wholly  imsuited  for  a  jrerfect  tmin  The 
moral  is  in  this  respect  like  the  physical  type.  The  beauty 
of  man  is  not  the  beauty  of  woman,  nor  the  beauty  of  the 
child  as  the  beauty  of  the  adult,  nor  the  beauty  of  an  Italian 
as  the  beauty  of  an  Englishwoman.  All  types  of  chaiacter 
are  not  good,  as  all  types  of  countenance  are  not  beautiful ; 
but  there  are  many  distinct  casts  of  goodness,  as  there  are 
many  distinct  casts  of  beauty. 

This  most  impoitant  truth  may  be  stated  in  a  somewhat 
ditferent  form.  Whenever  a  man  is  eminently  deficient  in 
any  vii-tue,  it,  of  course,  follows  that  his  character  is  im|)erfect, 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  is  not  in  other  re- , 
spects  moral  and  virtuous.  There  is,  however,  usually  some 
one  virtue,  which  I  may  term  rudimentary,  whicn  is  brought 
forward  sc  vrominently  before  the  world,  as  the  lirst  condi- 
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tion  of  nioi’al  excellence,  that  it  may  be  safely  infeiTed  that  a 
man  who  has  absolutely  neglected  it  is  entirely  indifferent  to 
moral  cultm-e.  Kudimentary  Tii’tues  vary  in  different  ages, 
nations,  and  classes.  Thus,  in  the  great  republics  of  anti¬ 
quity  patriotism  was  rudimentaiy,  for  it  was  so  assiduously 
cultivated,  that  it  appeared  at  once  tlie  most  obvious  and  the 
most  essential  of  duties.  Among  o\u’selves  much  private 
virtue  may  co-exist  with  complete  indifference  to  national 
interests.  In  the  monastic  period,  and  in  a  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  form  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  a  spirit  of  i-everential  obe¬ 
dience  was  rudimentaiy,  and  the  basis  of  all  moral  progress  ; 
but  we  may  now  frequently  find  a  good  man  without  it,  his 
moral  energies  having  been  cultivated  in  other  directions. 
Common  truthfulness  and  honesty,  as  I  have  already  said, 
aie  rudimentaiy  virtues  in  industrial  societies,  but  not  in 
othere.  Chastity,  in  England  at  least,  is  a  rudimentarj' 
female  vii-tue,  but  scarcely  a  rudimentaiy  virtue  among  men, 
and  it  has  not  been  in  all  ages,  and  is  not  now  in  all  coun- 
tiies,  rudimentary  among  women.  There  is  no  more  impor¬ 
tant  task  devolving  upon  a  moral  historian,  than  to  discover 
in  each  period  the  rudimentary  virtue,  for  it  regulates  in  a 
great  degree  the  ])osition  assigned  to  all  othei-s. 

From  the  considerations  I  have  urged,  it  will  appear  that 
there  is  considerable  danger  in  proposing  too  absolutely  a 
single  character,  however  admirable,  as  the  model  to  which 
aU  men  must  necessarily  conform.  A  character  may  be 
]>ei'fecfc  in  its  own  kind,  but  no  character  can  pos.sib]y  em¬ 
brace  all  tjq)es  of  perfection ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  a  type  depends  not  only  upon  the  virtues  that 
constitute  it,  but  also  upon  the  order  and  prominence  assigned 
to  them.  All  tliat  can  be  expected  in  an  ideal  is,  that  it 
should  l)e  perfect  of  its  own  kind,  and  should  exhibit  the 
137)0  most  needed  in  its  age,  and  most  widely  useful  to  man¬ 
kind.  The  Christian  type  is  tlio  glorification  of  the  amiable, 
a.s  the  Stoic  t^qie  wns  that  of  the  heroic  qualities,  and  this  is 
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one  of  the  reasons  why  ChristiaJiity  is  so  much  more  fitted 
thiui  Stoicism  to  preside  over  civilisation,  for  the  moi'e  society 
is  organised  and  civilised,  the  greater  is  the  scope  for  the 
amiable,  and  the  less  for  the  heroic  qualities. 

The  history  of  that  moral  intolei-ance  which  endeavours  to 
reduce  all  chai-acters  to  a  single  type  has  never,  I  think,  been 
examined  as  it  deserves,  and  1  shall  frequently  have  occasion 
to  advert  to  it  in  the  following  pages.  No  one  can  have 
failed  to  observe  how  common  it  is  for  men  to  make  then- 
own  tastes  or  excellences  the  measure  of  all  goodness,  pro¬ 
nouncing  all  that  is  broadly  different  from  them  to  be 
imperfect  or  low,  or  of  a  secondary  value.  And  this,  wliich 
is  usually  attributed  to  vanity,  is  probably  iu  most  cases 
much  more  due  to  feebleness  of  imagination,  to  the  dilHculty 
most  men  have  in  conceiving  in  theii-  minds  an  order  of  cha¬ 
racter  fimdamentally  different  from  their-  own.  A  good  man 
can  usually  sympathise  much  more  with  a  very  imjrerfect 
character  of  his  own  type  than  with  a  far  more  perfect  one 
of  a  dilfer-ent  type.  To  this  cause,  quite  as  much  as  to  his¬ 
torical  causes  or  occasional  divergences  of  intei-est,  may  be 
traced  the  extreme  difficulty  of  effecting  cordial  international 
friendsliips,  especially  in  those  cases  when  a  difference  of  i-ace 
coincides  with  the  difference  of  nationality.  Each  nation  has 
a  distinct  type  of  excellence,  each  esteems  the  vii-tues  in 
which  it  excels,  and  in  which  its  neighbours  are  often  most 
deficient,  incompai-ably  the  gr-eatest.  Each  regards  with 
especial  antipathy  the  vices  from  which  it  is  mo.st  free,  and 
to  which  its  neighboui-s  may  be  most  addicted.  Hence  arises 
a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt  and  dislike,  from  which  the 
more  enlightened  minds  are,  indeed,  soon  emancipated,  but 
which  constitutes  the  ]>opular  sentiment. 

The  type  of  character  of  evei-y  Individual  depends  partly 
upon  innate  temperament  and  partly  upon  extei-nal  circum¬ 
stances.  A  warlike,  a  refined,  an  industrial  society  each 
evokes  and  requires  its  specific  quaUties,  and  produces  its 
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appropriate  type.  If  a  man  of  a  different  type  arise— if,  for 
example,  a  man  formed  by  natiu-e  to  exiibit  to  the  highest 
perfection  the  virtues  of  gentleness  or  meekness,  be  born  in 
the  midst  of  a  fierce  military  society — he  wiU  find  no  suitable 
scope  for  action,  he  will  jai’  with  his  age,  and  big  type  will 
be  regai-ded  with  disfavour.  And  the  eflfect  of  this  o]Ji)osition 
is  not  simply  that  he  will  not  be  appreciated  as  he  deserves, 
he  will  also  never  succeed  in  developing  his  own  distinctive 
virtues  as  they  would  have  been  developed  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Everything  will  be  against  him— the  force  of 
education,  the  habits  of  society,  the  opinions  of  mankind, 
even  his  own  sense  of  duty.  All  the  highest  models  of  ex¬ 
cellence  about  him  being  formed  on  a  diflerent  type,  his  very 
efibrts  to  improve  his  being  will  dull  the  qualities  in  which 
nature  intended  him  to  excel.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
with  natuially  heroic  qualities  be  born  in  a  society  which 
pre-eminently  values  heroism,  he  will  not  only  be  more  ap¬ 
preciated,  he  will  also,  under  the  concurrence  of  favourable 
circumstances,  carry  his  heroism  to  a  far  higher  point  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Hence  changing  cir¬ 
cumstances  jn-oduce  changing  tyjies,  and  hence,  too,  the 
possibility  of  moral  history  and  the  necessity  of  uniting  it 
with  general  history.  Keligions,  considered  as  moral  teacheis, 
are  realised  and  effective  only  when  their  moral  teaching  is 
b  conformity  with  the  tendency  of  their  age.  If  any  pai-t 
of  it  is  not  so,  that  part  will  be  either  openly  abandoned,  or 
refined  away,  or  tacitly  neglected.  Among  the  ancients,  the 
co-existence  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoical  schools,  which 
oflfered  to  the  world  two  entii-ely  diflerent  archetypes  of  virtue, 
secured  m  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  recognition  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kmds  of  excellence ;  for  although  each  of  these  schools 
often  attained  a  i)re-ennnence,  neither  ever  succeeded  in 
wholly  destroymg  or  discrediting  the  other. 

Of  the  two  elements  that  compose  the  moral  condition  of 
manldnd,  our  generalised  knowledge  is  almost  restricted  to 
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one.  We  kno^v  mnch  of  the  ways  in  which  political,  social, 
or  intellectual  causes  act  upon  character,  but  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  of  the  laws  that  govern  innate  disposition,  of  the 
reasons  and  extent  of  the  natural  moral  diversities  of  indivi¬ 
duals  or  races.  I  think,  however,  that  most  persons  who 
reflect  upon  the  subject  will  conclude  that  the  progress  of 
medicine,  ravealing  the  physical  causes  of  diflei’ent  moral  pre¬ 
dispositions,  is  likely  to  place  a  very  large  measure  of  know¬ 
ledge  on  this  point  vathin  our  reach.  Of  all  the  gieat 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  medicine  is  that  in  which  the 
accomplished  rc-sults  are  most  obvioxisly  impei-fect  and  provi¬ 
sional,  in  which  the  field  of  unrealised  possibilities  is  mo.st 
extensive,  and  from  which,  if  the  human  mind  were  directed 
to  it,  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  centuiw  to  locomotive  and 
other  industrial  inventions,  the  most  splendid  results  might 
be  expected.  Our  almost  absolute  ignorance  of  the  causes  of 
some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases,  and  the  empirical  natiu'e  of 
nearly  all  our  best  medical  treatment,  have  been  often  recog¬ 
nised.  The  medicine  of  inhalation  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
yet  it  is  by  inhalation  that  Nature  produces  most  of  her 
iliseases,  and  effects  most  of  her  cures.  The  medical  power 
of  electricity,  which  of  all  known  agencies  bears  most  resem¬ 
blance  to  life,  is  almost  unexplored.  The  discovery  of 
•anaesthetics  has  in  oui*  own  day  opened  out  a  field  of  inestim¬ 
able  importance,  and  the  proved  possibility,  imder  cei-tain 
physical  conditions,  of  governing  by  external  suggestions  the 
whole  cun-ent  of  the  feelings  and  emotions,  may  possibly 
contribute  yet  further  to  the  alleviation  of  sufiering,  and  per¬ 
haps  to  that  euthanasia  which  Bacon  proposed  to  phydcians 
as  an  end  of  theii'  art.  But  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  philan¬ 
thropist  and  of  the  philosopher,  the  greatest  of  aU  results 
to  be  expected  in  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  field,  are,  I 
conceive,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  study  of  the  relations 
between  our  physical  and  our  moral  natiu^  He  who 
raises  moral  pathology  to  a  science,  ex{>anding,  systema- 
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tisiug,  and  applying  many  fiagmentary  observations  that 
have  been  already  made,  will  probably  take  a  place  among 
the  miister  intellects  of  mankind.  The  fastings  and  bleed¬ 
ings  of  the  medheval  monk,  the  medicines  for  allaying  or 
stimulating  the  sensual  passions,  the  ti-eatment  of  nervous 
diseases,  the  moral  influences  of  insanity  and  of  castration,  the 
researches  of  phrenology,  the  moral  changes  that  accompany 
the  successive  stages  of  physical  developments,  the  instances 
of  diseases  which  have  altered,  sometimes  permanently,  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  chaiacter,  and  have  acted  through 
the  chai-acter  upon  all  the  intellectual  judgments,*  are 
examples  of  the  kind  of  facts  with  which  such  a  science 
would  deal.  Mind  and  body  are  so  closely  connected  that 
even  those  who  most  earnestly  jjrotest  against  mateiialism 
readily  admit  that  each  acts  continually  u^jon  the  other. 
The  sudden  emotion  that  cpuckens  the  pulse,  and  blanches  or 
flushes  the  cheek,  and  the  effect  of  fear  in  predisposing  to  an 
epidemic,  ai’e  familiar  instances  of  the  action  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  and  the  more  powerfid  and  |X)rmanent  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  body  upon  the  disposition  is  attested  by  count¬ 
less  observations.  It  is  probable  that  tins  action  extends  to 
all  [jarts  of  our  moi'al  constitution,  tliat  eveiy  passion  or 
chai'acteristic  tendency  has  a  physical  predisposing  cause,  and 
that  if  we  were  aojuainted  with  these,  we  might  treat  by 
medicine  the  many  vaiietios  of  moral  disoixse  as  systematically 
as  we  now  treat  phy.sical  disease.  In  addition  to  its  incalculable 
practical  importiuice,  such  knowledge  would  have  a  gieat 
philosophical  value,  thi'owing  a  new  light  upon  the  filiation 
of  our  moi-al  quahtios,  enablmg  us  to  treat  exhaustively  the 
moral  influence  of  climate,  and  withch-awing  the  gi-eat  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  race  from  the  impressions  of  isolated 
observers  to  place  it  on  the  firm  basis  of  exiieriment.  It 


*  See  some  remarkable  in-  -ports  du  P/tysique  et  du  M^al  do 
stances  of  this  in  Cabauis,  Rap-  C Uorafnt, 
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ridicule  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices,*  and  was  exiled  from 
Athens  for  denying  that  the  Athene  of  Phidias  was  a  god¬ 
dess.*  Xenophanra  remarked  that  each  nation  attributed  to 
the  gods  its  distinctive  national  type,  the  gods  of  the 
Ethiopians  being  black,  the  gods  of  the  Thracians  fair  and 
blue-eyed.^  Diagoras  and  Theodoras  are  said  to  have  denied, 
and  Protagoras  to  have  questioned  the  existence  of  the  gods, 
while  the  Epicureans  deemed  them  wholly  indifferent  to 
human  affairs,  and  the  Pyrrho nists  pronounced  oui’  faculties 
absolutely  incapable  of  attaining  any  sure  knowledge,  either 
human  or  divine.  The  Cynic  Antisthenes  said  that  there  wera 
many  popular  gods,  but  there  was  only  one  god  of  nature.* 
The  Stoics,  reproducing  an  opinion  which  was  supported  bv 
Aristotle  and  attributed  to  Pythagoi’as,®  believed  in  an  all- 
pervading  soul  of  nature,  but  unlike  some  modem  schools 
which  have  adopted  this  view,  they  asserted  in  emphatic 
language  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and  the  self-conscious 
ness  of  the  Deity. 

In  the  Roman  republic  and  empire,  a  general  scepticism 
had  likewise  arisen  among  the  philosophers  as  the  first  fruit 
of  intellectual  development,  and  the  educated  classes  weio 
speedily  divided  between  avowed  or  virtual  atheists,  tike  the 
Epicureans,^  and  pure  theists,  like  the  Stoics  and  the  Plato- 
nists.  The  first,  represented  by  such  writers  as  Lucretius 
and  Petronius,  regarded  the  gods  simply  as  the  creations  of 
fear,  denied  eveiy  form  of  Providence,  attiibutcd  the  world 

^  *  Plutarch,  Be  Profectilms  in  Lactantios  in  this  chapter  has  col- 
^  .  _  lected  serei-al  other  philosophic 

*  Diog.  Laert.  StUpo.  definitions  of  the  Divinity.  .See 

*  Clem.  Aleiand.  Strom,  vii.  too  Plutarch,  Be  Flaeit.  Philos. 

*  Cicero,  Be  Nat.  Beorwn,  i.  1.  TertuUian  explains  the  stoical 

*  Lactant.  Inst,  Biv.  i.  6.  theory  by  an  ingenious  illustration  • 

*  ‘Pythagoras  itadefinivit quid  ‘  Stoici  enim  volnnt  Deum  sic  per 
eeset  Deus :  Animus  qui  per  uni-  materiemdecncurrissequomodomel 
versasmundi  partes, omnemque  na-  per  favos.’ — Tert.  Be  Anima. 
turam  commeans  atque  dififusus,  ’  As  Cicero  says  :  ‘  Epicurus  re 
ex  quo  omnia  qu®  nascuntur  toilit,  oratione  relinquit,  deos.'— 
tnimalia  vitam  capiunt.’  —  Tbid.  Be  Nat.  Deor,  i. 
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to  a  concurrence  of  atoms,  and  life  to  spontaneous  generation, 
and  r^rded  it  as  the  chief  end  of  philosophy  to  banish  as 
illusions  of  the  imagination  every  form  of  religious  belief. 
The  others  formed  a  more  or  less  pantheistic  conception  of 
the  Deity,  asserted  the  existence  of  a  Providence,*  but  treated 
■with  gi'eat  contempt  the  prevailing  legends  ■which  they 
endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  explain.  The  first  systema¬ 
tic  theory  of  explanation  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the 
Sicilian  Euhemenis,  whose  work  was  translated  by  Ennius. 
He  pretended  that  the  gods  were  originally  kings,  whose  his¬ 
tory  and  genealogies  he  professed  to  trace,  and  who  after 
death  had  been  deified  by  mankind.^  Another  attempt, 
Avhich  in  the  first  period  of  Roman  scepticism  was  more 
generally  popular-,  was  that  of  some  of  the  Stoics,  who  re¬ 
garded  the  gods  as  personifications  of  the  diSerent  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  or  of  difierent  forces  of  nature.  Thus  Nep- 
time  was  the  sea,  Pluto  was  fire,  Hercrdes  represented  the 
strength  of  God,  Minerva  His  ■wisdom,  Ceres  His  fer-tilisirrg 
energy.®  More  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  Empire, 
V arro  had  declared  that  ‘  the  soul  of  the  world  is  God,  and 
that  its  par-ts  are  true  di^vinities.’  *  Virgil  and  Manilius  de¬ 
scribed,  in  lines  of  singular  beauty,  that  universal  spirit,  the 
principle  of  all  life,  the  efficient  cause  of  all  motion,  which 


*  Sometimes,  however,  they  re¬ 
stricted  its  operation  to  the  great 
events  of  life.  As  an  interlocutor 
in  Cicero  says :  ‘  Magna  dii  curant, 
parva  negligunt.’ — Cic.  De  Natur, 
Dear.  ii.  66.  Justin  Martyr  notices 
(Trypho,  i.)  that  some  philosophers 
maintained  that  God  cared  for  the 
universal  or  species,  but  not  for  the 
individual.  Seneca  maintains  that 
the  Divinity  has  determined  all 
things  by  an  inexorable  law  of 
destiny,  which  He  has  decreed,  but 
■which  He  Himself  obeys.  (Z)e 
Provident,  v.) 


*  See  on  this  theory  Cicero,  De 
A’aiur.  Deor.  i.  42 ;  Lactantius,  Inst. 
Div.  i.  11. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Zeno.  St. 
Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  1 1.  Maximus 
of  Tyre,  Dissert,  x.  (in  some  edi¬ 
tions  xxix.)  §  8.  Seneca,  De  Bene- 
jieiis,  iv.  7-8.  Cic.  De  B'atur.  Deor. 
i.  16.  Cicero  has  devoted  the  first 
two  books  of  this  work  to  the 
stoical  theology.  A  full  review  of 
the  allegorical  and  mythical  inter¬ 
pretations  of  paganism  is  given  by 
Eusebius,  Evang.  Preepar.  lib.  lii. 

*  St.  Aug.  be  Civ.  viL  6. 
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permeates  and  animates  the  globe.  Pliny  sJiid  that  ‘  the 
world  and  sky,  in  whose  embrace  all  things  are  enclosed, 
must  be  deemed  a  god,  eternal,  immense,  never  begotten, 
ani  never  to  perish.  To  seek  things  beyond  this  is  of  no 
profit  to  man,  and  they  transcend  the  limits  of  his  faculties.’  ‘ 
Cicero  had  adopted  the  higher  Platonic  conception  of  the  Deity 
as  mind  freed  from  all  taint  of  matter,'*  while  Seneca  cele- 
biated  in  magnificent  language  ‘  Jupiter  the  guardian  and 
ruler  of  the  imiverse,  the  soul  and  spirit,  the  lord  and  master 
of  this  mundane  sphere,  .  .  .  the  cause  of  causes,  upon 
whom  all  things  hang.  .  .  .  Whose  wisdom  oversees  the 
world  that  it  may  move  uncontrolled  in  its  course,  .  .  . 
from  whom  all  things  proceed,  by  whose  spii-it  wo  live,  .  .  . 
who  comprises  all  we  see.’  ®  Lucan,  the  great  poet  of  stoic¬ 
ism,  rose  to  a  still  higher  strain,  and  to  one  which  still  more 
accurately  expressed  the  sentiments  of  his  school,  when  he 
described  Jupiter  as  that  majestic,  all-pervasive  spirit,  whose 
thi'one  is  virtue  and  the  universe.^  Quintilian  defended  the 
subjugation  of  the  world  beneath  the  sceptre  of  a  single 
man,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  image  of  the  government 
of  God.  Other  philosopher  contented  themselves  with 
asserting  the  supreme  authority  of  Jupitei-  Maximus,  and 
reducing  the  othei-  divinities  to  mere  administrative  and 
angelic  functions,  or,  as  the  Platonists  expressed  it,  to  the 
position  of  daemons.  According  to  some  of  the  Stoics,  a 
final  catastrophe  would  consume  the  imiverse,  the  resuscitated 
spirits  of  men  and  all  these  minor  gods,  and  the  whole 
creation  being  absorbed  into  the  great  parent  spiidt,  God 


'  Plin.  Nat.  ii.  1. 

*  'Nee  vero  Deus  ipse  qui  iiitel- 
ligitur  a  nobis,  alio  modo  intelligi 
pot»'St  nisi  mens  solutti  quaedam  et 
libera,  segrepiti  ab  omni  concre¬ 
tions  mortali,  omnia  sentiens  et 
movens,  ipsaqno  pnedita  motu 
sonipiterno.’ — Tu4c.  (^uast.  i.  27. 


’  Sense.  Qiirest.  Nat.  ii.  45. 

*  ‘  Estno  Dei  sedes,  nisi  terra  et 
pontus  et  aer, 

Et  ccelum  et  virtu*  ?  Superos  quid 
quserimus  ultja? 

J  upiter  estquiidcumque  vide*,  quod- 
cumque  moveris.’ 

Phantal.  ix.  578-80. 
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would  be  all  in  all.  The  very  childi'en  and  old  women  ridi¬ 
culed  Cerberus  and  the  Furies*  or  treated  them  as  mere 
metaphore  of  conscience.**  In  the  deism  of  Cicero  the  popu¬ 
lar  divinities  were  discarded,  the  oracles  refuted  and  ridiculed, 
the  whole  system  of  divination  pronounced  a  political  impos¬ 
ture,  and  the  genesis  of  the  miraculous  traced  to  the  exuber¬ 
ance  of  the  imagination,  and  to  certain  diseases  of  the  judg- 
ment.3  Before  the  time  of  Constantine,  numerous  books 
had  been  written  against  the  oracles.^  The  greater  number 
of  these  had  actually  ceased,  and  the  ablest  writers  justly 
saw  in  this  cessation  an  evidence  of  the  declining  credulity 
of  the  people,  and  a  proof  that  the  oracles  had  been  a  fruit 
of  that  credulity.®  The  Stoics,  holding,  as  was  theii’  custom, 
aloof  from  direct  religious  discussion,  dissuaded  their  dis¬ 
ciples  from  consulting  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  gifts  of 
fortune  were  of  no  account,  and  that  a  good  man  should  be 
content  with  his  conscience,  making  duty  and  not  success  the 
object  of  his  Kfe.®  Cato  wondered  that  two  augurs  could 


'  ‘  Qu®ve  anus  tam  excors  in- 
veniri  potest,  quae  ilia,  quae  quon¬ 
dam  credebantur  apud  inferos  por- 
tenta,  eitimescat?’ — Cic.  De  Hat. 
Dear.  ii.  2. 

‘  Esse  aliquos  Manes  et  subterranea 
regna  .  .  . 

Nec  pueri  crednnt  nisi  qui  nondum 
aere  lavantur.’ 

Jut.  Sat.  ii.  149,  152. 
See  on  this  subject  a  good  review 
by  the  .Abbe  Freppel,iksPcm.,4po- 
stoHqws.  leqon  viii. 

’  Cicero,  De  Leg.  i.  14;  Macro- 
bins,  In.  Sow..  Scip.  i.  10. 

’  See  his  works  De  Divinatione 
and  De  Hat.  Deorum,  which  form 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  religious 
conservatism  of  the  De  lAgihus, 
which  was  written  chiefly  from  a 
political  point  of  view. 

*  Eusebius,  Vrcep.  Evang.  lib.  iv. 

*  The  oracles  first  gave  their 


answers  in  verse,  but  their  bad 
poetry  was  ridiculed,  and  they 
gradually  sank  to  prose,  and  at 
last  ceased.  Plutarch  defended  the 
inspiration  of  the  bad  poetry  on  the 
ground  that  the  inspiring  spirit 
availed  itself  of  the  natural  faculties 
of  the  pries'  ess  for  the  expression 
of  its  infallible  truths — a  theory 
which  is  still  much  in  vogue  among 
Biblical  critics,  and  is,  1  believe, 
called  dj’namical  inspiration.  See 
Fontenelle,  Hist,  dcs  Oracles  (1st 
ed.),  pp.  292-293. 

‘  See  the  famous  description  of 
Cato  refusing  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Lucan,  Phars. 
ix. ;  and  also  Arrian,  ii.  7.  Seneca 
beautifully  says,  ‘  Vis  deos  pro- 
pitiare?  bonus  esto.  Satis  illos 
coluit  quisquis  imitatas  est.’ — Ep 
xcv. 
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iueet  with  gravity.'  The  Roman  general  Sertoriiis  made  the 
forgery  of  auspicious  omens  a  continual  resource  in  warfare.* 
The  Roman  wits  made  divination  the  favourite  subject  of 
their  ridicule.®  The  denunciation  which  the  early  Gi-eeV 
moralists  launched  against  the  popular  ascription  of  immoral 
deeds  to  the  gods  was  echoed  by  a  long  series  of  later  philo¬ 
sophers/  while  Ovid  made  these  fables  the  theme  of  his 
mocking  Metamorphoses,  and  in  his  most  immoral  poem  pro¬ 
posed  Jupiter  as  a  model  of  vice.  With  an  irony  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  Isaiah,  Horace  described  the  carpenter  deliberat¬ 
ing  whether  he  should  convert  a  shapeless  log  into  a  bench 
or  into  a  god.®  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Maximus  of  Tyre,  and 
Dion  Chrysostom  either  denounced  idolatry  or  defended  the 
use  of  images  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  were  signs 
and  symbols  of  the  Deity,®  well  suited  to  aid  the  devotions 


•  Cicero,  Be  Bioin.  ii.  24. 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  xr.  22. 

•  See  a  long  string  of  witticisms 
collected  by  Legendre,  Traite  de 
r  Opinion,  ou  Memoir es  pour  seroir 
a  I'Hiatoire  de  I' Esprit  humain 
(Venise,  1735),  tome  i.  pp.  386-387. 

♦  See  Cicero,  Be  Natura  Beorum ; 
Seneca,  Be  Bret.  Vit.  c.  xvi. ;  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  ii.  6 ;  Plutarch,  Be  Su- 
persiitione. 

•  ‘  dim  truncus  eram  liculnus, 

inutile  lignum. 

Cum  faber,  incertus  scamnum 

faceretne  Priapum, 

Maluit  esse  Deum.’ 

Sat.  I.  viii.  1-3. 

*  There  is  a  very  curious  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  subject,  reported  to 
have  taken  place  between  Apollo¬ 
nius  of  Tyana  and  an  Egyptian 
priest.  The  former  defend^  the 
Greek  fashion  of  worshipping  the 
Divinity  under  the  form  of  the 
human  image,  sculptured  by 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  this  being 
the  noblest  form  we  jan  conceive, 


and  therefore  the  least  inadequate 
to  the  Divine  perfections.  The 
latter  defended  the  Egyptian  cus¬ 
tom  of  worshipping  animals,  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  said,  it  is  blasphemous 
to  attempt  to  conceive  an  image  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  Egyptians  there¬ 
fore  concentrate  the  imagination  of 
the  worshipper  on  objects  that  ate 
plainly  merely  allegorical  or  sym¬ 
bolical,  and  do  not  pretend  to  offer 
any  such  image  {Philos.  Apoll.  of 
Tyana,  vi.  19).  Pliny  shortly  says, 
‘EfiBgiem  Dei  formamque  qumrere 
imbecillitatis  humanae  reor  ’  {Hist. 
Nat.  ii.  6).  See  too  Max.  Tyrius. 
Diss.  xxxviii.  There  was  a  legend 
that  Numa  forbade  all  idols,  and 
that  for  200  years  they  were  un¬ 
known  in  Home  (Plutarch,  Life  of 
Numa).  Dion  Chrysostom  said 
that  the  Gods  need  no  statues  or 
sacrifices,  but  that  by  these  means 
we  attest  our  devotion  to  them 
{Orat.  xxxi.)  On  the  vanity  of  rich 
idols,  see  Plutarch,  Be  Supers ti- 
tione  \  Seneca,  Ep.  xxxi. 
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of  the  ignorant.  Seneca^  and  the  whole  school  of  Pytha¬ 
goras  objected  to  the  sacrifices. 

These  examples  will  be  suliicient  to  show  how  widely  the 
pbdosophic  classes  in  Rome  were  removed  from  the  professed 
religion  of  the  State,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  seek  else¬ 
where  the  sources  of  their  moral  life.  But  the  opinions  of 
learned  men  never  reflect  faithfully  those  of  the  vulgar, 
and  the  chasm  between  the  two  classes  was  even  wider  than 
at  pr^ent  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity  and  the  invention 
of  prmting.  The  atheistic  enthusiasm  of  Lucretius  and  the 
sceptic^  enthusiasm  of  some  of  the  disciples  of  Carneades 
weiu  isolated  phenomena,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  while  speculating  with  the  utmost 
freedom  in  private,  or  in  writings  that  were  read  by  the  few, 
countenanced,  practised,  and  even  defended  the  religious 
rites  that  they  despised.  It  was  believed  that  many  dififerent 
paths  adapted  to  difierent  nations  and  grades  of  knowledge 
converge  to  the  same  Divinity,  and  that  the  most  erroneo^ 
religion  is  good  if  it  forms  good  dispositions  and  inspires 
virtuous  ^tions.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  had  said  that  the 
best  religion  is  that  of  a  man’s  own  city.  Polybius  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who  regarded  all  religions 
simply  as  political  agencies,  dilated  in  rapturous  terms  upon 
the  devotion  of  the  Romans  and  the  comparative  puiity  of 
their  creed.2  Vano  openly  professed  the  behef  that  thei-e 
are  religious  tniths  which  it  is  expedient  that  the  people 
should  not  know,  and  falsehoods  which  they  should  believe  to 
be  true.3  The  Academic  Cicero  and  the  Epicm-ean  C»sar  were 
both  high  oflicers  of  religion.  The  Stoics  taught  that 
eveiy  man  should  duly  peiform  the  i-eUgious  ceremonies  of 
his  country.^ 

But  the  Roman  religion,  even  in  its  best  days,  though  an 


•  St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Bet,  w.  31. 

*  Epictetus,  Enchir.  xxiix. 


^  L^t.  Intc.  Div.  vi.  25. 

*  Dion.  ii. ;  Polyb.  vi.  5$ 
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admirable  system  of  moral  discipline,  was  never  an  indejien- 
dent  source  of  moral  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  creature  of 
the  State,  and  derived  its  inspiration  from  political  feeling. 
The  Roman  gods  were  not,  like  those  of  the  Greeks,  the  - 
creations  of  an  unbridled  and  irreverent  fancy,  nor,  like 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  representations  of  the  forces  of  nature ; 
they  were  for  the  most  part  simple  allegories,  fi-igid  per¬ 
sonifications  of  different  virtues,  or  presiding  spirits  imagined 
for  the  protection  of  different  departments  of  industry.  Tl>e 
religion  established  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  it  gave  a  kind  of 
official  consecration  to  certain  virtues,  and  commemorated 
special  instsuices  in  which  they  had  been  displayed  ;  its  local 
chameter  strengthened  patriotic  feeling,  its  worship  of  the 
dead  fostered  a  vague  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,* 
it  sustamed  the  supremacy  of  the  father  in  the  family,  sur¬ 
rounded  marriage  with  many  imposing  solemnities,  and 
created  simple  and  reverent  characters  profoundly  submis-sive 
to  an  over-ruling  Providence  and  scrupulously  observant  of 
sjicrcd  rites.  But  with  all  this  it  was  purely  selfish.  It  was 
simply  a  method  of  obtaining  prosperity’,  av'erting  calamity, 
and  reading  the  future.  Ancient  Rome  produced  many 
heroes,  but  no  saint.  Its  self-sacrifice  was  patriotic,  not  re¬ 
ligious.  Its  i-eligion  was  neither  an  independent  teacher  nor 
a  source  of  inspiration,  although  its  rites  mingled  with  and 
strengthened  some  of  the  best  habits  of  the  jieople. 

But  these  habits,  and  the  religious  reverence  with  which 
they  were  connected,  soon  disajipeared  amid  the  immorality 
and  decomposition  that  marked  the  closing  years  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  the  dawn  of  the  Empire.  The  stem  simplicity  of  life, 
which  the  censors  had  so  zealously  and  often  so  tyrannically 


'  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  worship  Roman  worship  of  the  dead,  which 
of  deified  men,  sjiys,  ‘  indicat  om-  was  the  centre  of  the  domestic 
nium  quidem  animoe  immortales  religion,  has  been  recently  investi- 
esse,  sed  fortium  bononunque  gated  with  much  ability  by  il. 
di vinos.’  —  Be  Ltg.  ii.  11.  The  Coulanges  (2ia 
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enforced,'  was  exchanged  for  a  luxury  which  fli-st  appeai-ed 
after  the  retirm  of  the  army  of  Manlius  from  Asia,^  in¬ 
creased  to  immense  proportions  after  the  almost  simulta¬ 
neous  conquests  of  Caxthage,  Corinth,  and  Macedonia,®  re¬ 
ceived  an  additional  stimulus  from  the  example  of  Antony,^ 
and  at  last,  under  the  Empire,  rose  to  excesses  which  the 
wildest  Oriental  orgies  have  never  surpassed.®  The  complete 
sirbversion  of  the  social  and  political  system  of  the  Republic, 
the  anarchy  of  civil  war,  the  ever-increasing  concourse  of 
strangers,  bringing  with  them  new  philosophies,  crrstoms,  and 
gods,  had  dissolved  or  efiaced  all  the  old  bonds  of  viriue. 
The  simple  juxtaposition  of  many  forms  of  worship  effected 
what  could  not  have  been  effected  by  the  most  sceptical 
literature  or  the  most  arrdacious  philosophy.  The  moral  in¬ 
fluence  of  religion  was  almost  annihilated.  The  feeling  of 
rever'ence  was  almost  extinct.  Arrgustus  solemnly  degraded 
the  statue  of  Neptune  because  his  fleet  had  been  wrecked.® 
When  Germanicus  died,  the  populace  stoned  or  overthrew 
the  altar-s  of  the  gods.^  The  idea  of  sanctity  was  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  popular  divinities  that  it  became  a  con¬ 
tinual  complaint  that  prayer's  were  offered  which  the  most 
depr’aved  would  blush  to  pronoiruce  aloud.®  Arrrid  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Empire,  we  meet  with  many  noble  effor’ts  of 
reform  made  by  philosophers  or  by  emperors,  but  we  find 


'  On  the  minute  supervision  ex¬ 
ercised  by  the  censors  on  all  the 
details  of  domestic  life,  see  Aul. 
Cell.  Noct.  ii.  24  ;  iv.  12,  20. 

*  Livy,  xiiix.  6. 

’  Veil.  Paterculus,  i.  11--13; 
Eutropius,  iv.  6.  Sallust  ascribed 
the  decadence  of  Rome  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  its  rival,  Carthage. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Aduiatore  et 
Amico. 

*  There  is  much  curioiw  inform¬ 
ation  about  the  growth  of  Roman 
luxury  in  Pliny  {Hitt.  Nat.  lib. 


xxxiv.).  The  movement  of  de¬ 
composition  has  been  lately  fully 
traced  by  Mommsen  {Hist,  of 
Borne);  Dellinger  {Jew  and  Gen¬ 
tile)  ;  Denis  {Hist,  des  Idees  morales 
dans  CAntiquiti)  ;  PressensA  {Hist, 
des  trois  premiers  Siecles) ;  in  the 
histories  of  Chjimpagny,  and  in  the 
beautiful  closing  chapters  of  the 
Apotres  of  Renan. 

•  Sueton.  Aug.  xvi. 

’  Ibid.  Cedig.  v. 

•  Persius,  Sat.  ii. ;  Horace,  Kp. 
i.  16,  w.  67-60. 
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scarcely  a  trace  of  the  moral  influence  of  the  old  religion.  The 
apotheosis  of  the  emperors  consummated  its  degradation.  The 
foreign  gods  were  identified  with  those  of  Rome,  and  all 
their  immoral  legends  associated  with  the  national  creed.' 
The  theatre  greatly  extended  the  area  of  scepticism.  Cicero 
mentions  the  assenting  plaudits  with  which  the  people  heard 
the  lines  of  Ennius,  declaring  that  the  gods,  though  real 
beings,  take  no  care  for  the  things  of  man.*  Plutarch  tells 
of  a  spectator  at  a  theatre  rising  up  with  indignation  after  a 
recital  of  the  crimes  of  Diana,  and  exclaiming  to  the  actor, 
‘May  you  have  a  daughter  like  her  whom  you  have  de^ 
scribed!  St.  Augustine  and  other  of  the  Fathers  long  after 
ridiculed  the  pagans  who  satirised  in  the  theatres  the  very 
gods  they  worshipped  in  the  temples."  Men  were  still 
profoundly  superstitious,  but  they  resorted  to  each  new  re¬ 
ligion  as  to  a  charm  or  talisman  of  especial  power,  or  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  magic  revealing  the  future.  There  existed,  too,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  a  kind  of  supei-stitious  scepticism  which 
occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  religious  histoiy.  There 
were  multitudes  who,  declaring  that  there  were  no  gods,  or 
that  the  gods  never  interfered  with  human  affairs,  profe^ed 
with  the  same  bi-eath  an  absolute  faith  in  all  jiortents, 
auguries,  dreams,  and  miracles.  Innumerable  natural  objects, 
such  as  comets,  meteoi-s,  earthquakes,  or  monstrous  births' 
were  supposed  to  possess  a  kind  of  occult  or  magical  vii-tue,’ 
by  which  they  foreshadowed,  and  in  some  cases  influenced’ 


'  See,  on  the  identification  'of 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian  myths, 
Plutarch’s  Be  hide  et  Osiride.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  gods  were  habi- 
^lly  regarded  as  identical,  and 
p»8ar  and  Tacitus,  in  like  manner, 
identified  the  deities  of  Gaul  and 
Germany  with  those  of  their  own 
country.  See  Ddllinger,  Jrw  and 
Gentile,  vol.  ii.  pp.  160-165. 


*  •  Ego  defim  genus  esse  semper 
dixi  et  dicam  coelitnm  ; 

Sed  eos  non  curare  opinor  quid  agat 
hominum  genus.' 

eScero  adds :  ‘  magno  plansu  lo¬ 
quitur  assentiente  populo.’  — ^  IM 
IHvin,  ii.  60. 

’  Plutarch,  Be  Superstitione. 

*  St.  Aug.  Be  Civ.  Bei,  vi.  6; 
Tertul.  Apol.  15 ;  Amobiua,  Adv. 
Genie*,  iv. 
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ihe  destinies  of  men.  Astrology,  vrliioh  is  the  special  repre¬ 
sentative  of  this  mode  of  thought,  rose  to  great  prominence. 
The  elder  Pliny  notices  that  in  his  time  a  belief  was  rajhdly 
g.aining  ground,  both  among  the  learned  and  among  the  v\il- 
gar,  that  the  whole  destiny  of  man  is  determined  by  the  star  that 
I)residea  over  his  nativity ;  that  God,  having  ordained  this, 
never  interferes  with  human  affairs,  and  that  the  reality 
of  the  portents  is  duo  to  this  pre-ordainment. '  One  of  the 
later  historians  of  the  Empire  remarks  that  numbens  who 
denied  the  existence  of  any  divinity  believed  nevertheless 
that  they  could  not  safely  appear  in  public,  or  eat  or  bathe, 
tmless  they  had  first  cai-efully  consulted  the  almanac  to 
sisccrtain  the  position  of  the  planet  Mercury,  or  how  far  the 
moon  was  from  the  Crab.*  Except,  perhaps,  among  the  pea¬ 
sants  in  the  country  distiicts,  the  Roman  religion,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Empire,  scarcely  existed,  except  in  the  state  of  a  superstition, 
and  he  who  would  examine  the  true  moral  infiuence  of  the 
time  must  turn  to  the  great  schools  of  philosophy  which  had 
been  imported  from  Greece. 

llie  vast  place  wliich  the  rival  systems  of  Zeno  and  Epi¬ 
curus  occupy  in  the  moral  history  of  mankmd,  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  closing  years  of  the  empire  of  paganism,  may 


*  ‘  Pars  alia  ot  banc  pellit,  as- 
troquo  8UO  eveiituB  asaiguat, 
naacendi  Irgibus ;  Benielque  in 
omno8  futiiroa  unquani  Deo  de- 
crutura ;  in  reliquum  vero  otium 
datum.  Sedero  coepit  eententia 
hme  pariterqno  et  eruditum  vulgus 
et  ruile  in  eiira  corau  vadit.  Rcce 
fulgurum  monitaa,  oracnlorum 
pra-scita,  aruspicum  pradicta, 
atque  etinm  parra  dictu,  in  auguriis 
■ternumenta  et  oifensiones  pedum.’ 
— Hist.  Nat.  ii.  6.  Pliny  himself 
expresses  great  doubt  about  aatro- 
kogy.  giving  many  sample*  of  men 


with  different  destinies,  who  had 
been  born  at  the  same  time,  and 
therefore  under  the  same  stars  (rii. 
60).  Tacitus  exprc.sse8  complete 
doubt  about  the  existence  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  {An7K.  vi.  22.)  Tiberius  is 
said  to  have  been  very  indifferent 
to  the  god*  and  to  the  worship  of 
the  temples,  being  wholly  addicted 
to  astrology  and  convinced  that  all 
thing*  were  pre-ordained.  {Suet. 
Tib,  Ixix.) 

*  Ammianu*  Marceiliuus.xxviii, 

4. 
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easily  lead  us  to  exaggerate  the  creative  genius  of  Lheii 
founders,  who,  in  fact,  did  little  more  than  give  definitions  or  in¬ 
tellectual  expression  to  types  of  excellence  that  had  at  all  times 
existed  in  the  world.  There  have  ever  been  stern,  upright,  self- 
controlled,  and  courageous  men,  actuated  by  a  pure  sense  of 
duty,  capable  of  high  eflbrts  of  self-sacrifice,  somewhat  intole¬ 
rant  of  the  frailties  of  others,  somewhat  hard  and  unsym- 
patliismg  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  but  rising  to 
heroic  gj-andeur  as  the  storm  lowered  upon  their  path,  and 
more  ready  to  relinquish  life  than  the  cause  they  believed  to 
be  true.  There  have  also  always  been  men  of  easy  tempers 
and  of  amiable  disposition,  gentle,  benevolent,  and  pliant, 
conlial  fi-iends  and  forgiving  enemies,  selfish  at  heart,  yet 
ever  ready,  when  it  is  jrossible,  to  unite  their  gratifications 
with  those  of  others,  averee  to  all  enthusiasm,  mysticism, 
utopias,  and  superstition,  with  little  depth  of  character  or 
capacity  for  self-sacrifice,  but  admirably  fitted  to  impart  and 
to  receive  enjoyment,  and  to  render  the  courae  of  life  easy 
and  harmonious.  Tlie  firet  are  by  nature  Stoics,  and  the 
second  Epicureans,  and  if  they  proceed  to  reason  about  the 
summuvi  bonum  or  the  aflections,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  in  each  case  their  characters  will  determine  their 
theories,  ihe  first  will  estimate  self-control  above  all  other 
qualities,  will  disparage  the  affections,  and  will  endeavoui’ 
to  separate  widely  the  ideas  of  duty  and  of  interest,  while 
the  second  will  systematically  prefer  the  amiable  to  the 
heroic,  and  the  utilitarian  to  the  mystical. 

But  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the.se  matters 
character  usually  determines  opinion,  it  is  not  less  true  that 
character  is  itself  in  a  great  measure  governed  by  national 
circumstances.  The  refined,  artistic,  sensual  civilisations  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  might  easily  produce  fine  examples  of 
the  Epicurean  type,  but  E,ome  was  from  the  earliest  times 
pre-eminently  the  home  of  stoicism.  Long  before  the  Romans 
had  begun  to  reason  about  philosophy,  they  had  exhibited  it  in 
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actdon,  a:id  in  their  speculative  days  it  was  to  this  doctrine 
that  the  noblest  minds  naturally  tended.  A  great  nation 
engaged  in  perpetual  wars  in  an  age  when  success  in  warfare 
depended  neither  upon  wealth  nor  upon  mechanical  genius, 
but  upon  the  constant  energy  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and 
upon  the  unflinching  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  the 
whole  force  of  the  national  character  tended  to  the  production 
of  a  single  definite  type.  In  the  absolute  authority  accorded 
to  the  father  over  the  children,  to  the  husband  over  the  wife, 
to  the  master  over  the  slave,  we  may  trace  the  same  habits  of 
discipline  that  proved  so  formidable  in  the  field.  Patriotism 
and  mOitai-y  honour  were  indissolubly  connected  in  the 
Roman  mind.  They  were  the  two  sources  of  national 
enthusiasm,  the  chief  ingredients  of  the  national  conception  of 
greatness.  They  determined  irresistibly  the  moral  theory 
which  was  to  prove  supreme. 

Now  war,  which  brings  with  it  so  many  demoralising  in¬ 
fluences,  has,  at  least,  always  been  the  great  school  of 
heroism.  It  teaches  men  how  to  die.  It  familiarises  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  noble  actions  performed  imder  the 
influence,  not  of  personal  interest,  but  of  honour  and  of  enthu¬ 
siasm.  It  elicits  in  the  highest  degree  strength  of  character, 
accustoms  men  to  the  abnegation  needed  for  simultaneous 
action,  compels  them  to  repress  theii-  fears,  and  establish  a 
firm  control  over  their  afiections.  Patriotism,  too,  leads 
them  to  subordinate  their  pei-sonal  wishes  to  the  interests  of 
the  society  in  which  they  live.  It  extends  the  horizon  of  life, 
teaching  men  to  dwell  among  the  gi’eat  men  of  the  past,  to 
derive  their  moral  strength  from  the  study  of  heroic  lives, 
to  look  forward  continually,  through  the  vistas  of  a  distant 
future,  to  the  welfare  of  an  organisation  which  will  continue 
when  they  have  passed  away.  All  these  influences  were 
developed  in  Pioman  life  to  a  degree  which  can  now  never  be 
reproduced.  War,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  was  far  more 
than  at  present  the  school  of  heroic  virtues.  Patriotism, 
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in  the  absence  of  any  strong  theological  passion,  had 
assumed  a  transcendent  power.  The  citizen,  passing  con¬ 
tinually  from  political  to  military  life,  exhibited  to  perfection 
the  moral  effects  of  both.  The  habits  of  command  formed 
by  a  long  period  of  almost  universal  empire,  and  by  the 
aristoci-atic  organisation  of  the  city,  contributed  to  the  ele¬ 
vation,  and  also  to  the  pride,  of  the  national  character. 

It  will  appear,  I  think,  sufficiently  evident,  from  these 
considerations,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Roman  people 
tended  inevitably  to  the  production  of  a  certain  type  of 
character,  which,  in  its  essential  characteristics,  was  the  type 
of  stoicism.  In  addition  to  the  predisposition  which  leads 
men  in  their  estimate  of  the  comp<arative  excellence  of  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities  to  select  for  the  highest  eulogy  those  which 
are  most  congruous  to  their  own  characters,  this  fact  derives 
a  great  importance  from  the  large  place  which  the  biograplii- 
cal  element  occupied  in  ancient  ethical  teaching.  Among 
Christians  the  ideals  have  commonly  been  either  supematiiral 
beings  or  men  who  were  in  constant  connection  with  super¬ 
natural  beings,  and  these  men  have  usually  been  either  Jews 
or  saints,  whose  lives  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  isolate 
them  from  most  human  sympathies,  and  to  efface  as  far  as 
possible  the  national  type.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  examples  of  virtue  were  usually  their  own  fellow-coimtry- 
men  j  men  who  had  lived  in  the  same  moral  atmosphere, 
struggled  for  the  same  ends,  acquired  their  reputation  in  the 
same  spheres,  exhibited  in  all  their  intensity  the  same  national 
characteristics  as  their  admirers.  History  had  assumed  a 
didactic  character  it  has  now  almost  wholly  lost.  One  of  the 
first  tasks  of  every  moralist  was  to  collect  traits  of  character 
illustrating  the  pi'ecepts  he  enforced.  Valerius  Maximus  re¬ 
presented  faithfully  the  method  of  the  teachers  of  antiquity 
when  he  wrote  his  book  giving  a  catalogue  of  different  moral 
qualities,  and  illustrating  each  by  a  profusion  of  examples 
derived  from  the  history  of  his  own  or  of  foreign  nations. 
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‘  Whenever,’  said  Plutarch,  ‘  we  begin  an  enterprise,  or  take 
possession  of  a  charge,  or  experience  a  calamity,  we  place 
before  our  eyes  the  example  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  own 
or  of  bygone  ages,  and  we  ask  ourselves  how  Plato  or 
Epaminondas,  Lycurgus  or  Agesilaus,  would  have  acted. 
Looking  into  these  personages  as  into  a  faithful  mirror,  we 
can  remedy  our  defects  in  word  or  deed.  .  .  ,  Whenever  any 
perjdexity  arrives,  or  any  passion  disturbs  the  mind,  the 
student  of  pliilosophy  pictures  to  himself  some  of  those  who 
have  been  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  and  the  recollection  sus¬ 
tains  his  tottering  steps  and  prevents  his  fall.’  ‘ 

Pas-sages  of  this  kind  continually  occur  in  the  ancient 
moralists,^  and  they  show  how  naturally  the  highest  type  of 
national  excellence  determined  the  prevailing  school  of  moral 
j)hilosophy,  and  also  how  the  influence  of  the  heroic  period 
of  national  history  would  act  upon  the  best  minds  in  the 
subsequent  and  wholly  difierent  phases  of  development. 
It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  during  the  Empire, 
though  the  conditions  of  national  life  were  profoundly  altered. 
Stoicism  should  still  be  the  philosopliical  religion,  the  great 
.source  and  regulator  of  moral  enthusiasm.  Epicureanism 
had,  indeed,  spread  widely  in  the  Empire,^  but  it  proved  little 
more  than  a  principle  of  disintegration  or  an  apology  for  vice, 
or  at  best  the  religion  of  tranquil  and  indifferent  natures  ani¬ 
mated  by  no  strong  moral  enthusiasm.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  Epicurus  had  himself  been  a  man  of  the  most  blameless 
character,  that  his  doctrines  were  at  flrst  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  coarse  sensuality  of  the  Cyrenaic  school 
which  had  preceded  them,  that  they  admitted  in  theory 
almost  eveiy  form  of  virtue,  and  that  the  school  had  produced 

'  De  Pro/ectiias  in  Vir(. 'It  WM  Seneca  is  full  of  eimilar  exhorta- 
orifrinally  the  custom  at  Roman  tions. 

feasts  to  sing  to  a  pipe  the  actions  *  According  to  Cicero,  the  flrst 
and  the  virtues  of  the  greatest  Latin  work  on  philosophy  was  by 
men.  (Cic.  Tuse.  Qu,a»t.  iv.)  the  Epicurean  Amafanins.  (TWc. 

’  E.g.  Epictetus,  KneK  lit.  Quast.  iv.) 
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many  disciples  who.  if  they  had  not  attained  the  highest 
grades  of  excellence,  had  at  least  been  men  of  harmless  lives, 
intensely  devoted  to  their  master,  and  especially  noted  for 
the  warmth  and  constancy  of  their  friendships.'  But  a 
school  which  placed  so  high  a  value  on  ease  and  pleasure  was 
eminently  imfit  to  struggle  against  the  fearful  difficulties  that 
beset  the  teachem  of  virtue  amid  the  anarchy  of  a  military 
despotism,  and  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  Romans  were 
alike  fatal  to  its  success.  All  the  great  ideals  of  Roman  ex¬ 
cellence  belonged  to  a  different  tj'pe.  Such  men  as  a  Decius 
or  a  Regulus  would  have  been  impossible  in  an  Epicurean 
society,  for  even  if  their  actuating  emotion  were  no  nobler  than 
a  desire  for  posthumous  fame,  such  a  d&sire  could  never  grow 
powerful  in  a  moral  atmosphere  charged  with  the  shrewd, 
placid,  unsentimental  utilitarianism  of  Epicurus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  distinctions  the  Epicureans  had  drawn  be¬ 
tween  more  or  less  refined  pleasures  and  their  elevated 
conceptions  of  what  constitutes  the  true  happineas  of  men, 
were  unintelligible  to  the  Romans,  who  knew  how  to  sacri- 


‘  See  on  the  great  perfection  of 
the  cliaracter  of  Epicurus  his  life 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  on  tlie 
purity  of  the  philosophy  he  taught 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  was  dis¬ 
torted  and  misrepresenteti  by  his 
Koniau  followers.  Seneca  Dc  Vita 
Beata,  c.  xii.  xiii.  and  Ep.  xxi. 
Gassendi,  in  a  very  interesting  Jittle 
work  entitled  Philosophice  Epicuri 
Bi/ntagnui,  has  abundantly  proved 
the  possibility  of  uniting  Epicurean 
principles  with  a  high  code  of 
morals.  But  probably  the  most 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Epicurean 
system  is  the  first  book  of  the  De 
Fini/iM,  in  which  Cicero  endeavours 
to  paint  it  a.s  it  would  have  been 
painted  by  its  adherents.  When 
we  remember  that  the  writer  of 


this  book  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable  and  unflinching  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Epicureanism  in  all  the 
ancient  world,  it  must  be  owned 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  grander  example  of  that  noble 
love  of  truth,  that  sublime  and 
scrupulous  justice  to  opponents, 
which  was  the  pre-eminent  glory  of 
ancient  philosophers,  and  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  philo.sophy, 
was  for  many  centuries  almost  un¬ 
known  in  the  world.  It  is  imjjos- 
sible  to  doubt  that  Epicureanism 
was  logically  compatible  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  virtue.  It  is,  I 
think,  equally  impossible  to  doubt 
that  its  practical  tendency  wa.s  to¬ 
wards  vice. 
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fice  enjoyment,  but  who,  when  pitrsuing  it,  gravitated 
naturally  to  the  coarsest  forms.  The  mission  of  Epicurean¬ 
ism  was  therefore  chieily  negative.  The  anti-patriotic  tendency 
of  its  teaching  contributed  to  that  destruction  of  national 
feeling  which  was  necessary  to  the  rise  of  cosmopolitanism ; 
while  its  strong  opposition  to  theological  beliefs,  supported  by 
the  genius  and  enthusiasm  of  Lucretius,  told  powerfully  upon 
the  decaying  faith. 

Such  being  the  functions  of  Epicureanism,  the  constnic- 
tive  or  positive  side  of  ethical  teaching  devolved  almost 
exclusively  upon  Stoicism ;  for  although  there  were  a  few 
philosophers  who  expressed  themselves  in  strong  opposition  to 
some  portions  of  the  Stoical  system,  their  efforts  usually 
tended  to  no  more  than  a  modification  of  its  extreme  and 
harshest  features.  The  Stoics  asserted  two  cardinal  principles 
— that  virtue  was  the  sole  legitimate  object  to  be  aspired  to, 
and  that  it  involved  so  complete  an  ascendancy  of  the  reason 
Bs  altogether  to  extinguish  the  affections.  The  Peripatetics 
and  many  other  philosophers,  who  derived  their  opinions 
chiefly  from  Plato,  endeavoured  to  soften  down  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  these  piinciples.  They  admitted  that  virtue  was 
an  object  wholly  distinct  from  interest,  and  that  it  should  be 
the  leading  motive  of  life ;  but  they  maintained  that  happi¬ 
ness  was  also  a  good,  and  a  ceitain  regard  for  it  legitimate. 
They  admitted  that  virtue  consisted  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
reason  over  the  affections,  but  they  allowed  the  exercise  of 
the  latter  within  i-estricted  limits.  The  nmin  distinguishing 
features,  however,  of  Stoicism,  the  imselfish  ideal  and  the 
controlling  reason,  were  acquiesced  in,  and  each  represents 
an  important  aide  of  the  ancient  conception  of  excellence 
which  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine. 

In  the  first  we  may  easily  trace  the  intellectual  expression 
of  the  high  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  the  patriotic  en- 
tliusiasm  had  elicited.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  has  this  jmjcu- 
liar  characteristic,  that,  while  it  has  evoked  acts  of  heroism 
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which  are  both  very  numerous  and  very  sublime,  it  has  done 
so  without  presenting  any  prospect  of  personal  immortality 
as  a  reward.  Of  all  the  forms  of  human  heroism,  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  unselfish.  The  Spartan  and  the  Roman  died 
for  his  coimtry  because  he  loved  it.  The  martyr’s  ecstasy  of 
hope  had  no  place  in  his  dying  hour.  He  gave  up  all  be 
had,  he  closed  his  eyes,  as  he  believed,  for  ever,  and  he  asked 
for  no  reward  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  Even  the  hope 
of  posthumous  fame — the  most  refined  and  supersensual  of 
all  that  can  be  called  reward — could  exist  only  for  the  most 
conspicuous  leaders.  It  was  examples  of  this  nature  that 
formed  the  culminations  or  ideals  of  ancient  systems  of 
virtue,  and  they  naturally  led  men  to  draw  a  very  clear  and 
deep  distinction  between  the  notions  of  interest  and  of  duty. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  said,  that  while  the  conception  of 
what  constituted  duty  was  often  very  imperfect  in  antiquity, 
the  conviction  that  duty,  as  distinguished  from  every  modifi¬ 
cation  of  selfishness,  should  be  the  supreme  motive  of  life 
was  more  clearly  enforced  among  the  Stoics  than  in  any  later 
society.  ' 

The  reader  will  probably  have  gathered  fi-om  the  last 
chapter  that  there  are  four  distinct  motives  which  moral 
teachers  may  propose  for  the  purpose  of  leading  men  to 
virtue.  They  may  argue  that  the  disposition  of  events  is 
such  that  prosperity  will  attend  a  virtuous  life,  and  adver¬ 
sity  a  vicious  one — a  proposition  they  may  prove  by  pointing 
to  the  normal  course  of  aflairs,  and  by  asserting  the  existence 
of  a  special  Pi’ovidence  in  behalf  of  the  good  in  the  present 
world,  and  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  futm-e.  As 
far  as  these  latter  arguments  are  concerned,  the  efficacy  of 
such  teaching  rests  upon  the  firmness  with  which  certain 
theological  tenets  are  held,  while  the  force  of  the  first  con¬ 
siderations  will  depend  upon  the  degree  and  manner  in 
which  society  is  organised,  for  there  are  undoubtedly  some 
conditions  of  society  in  which  a  perfectly  upright  life  has 
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not  even  a  general  tendency  to  prosperity.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  and  dispositions  of  individuals  will  also  in¬ 
fluence  largely  the  way  in  which  they  receive  such  teaching, 
and,  as  Cicero  observed,  ‘  what  one  utility  has  created, 
another  will  often  destroy.’ 

They  may  argue,  again,  that  vice  is  to  the  mind  what 
disease  is  to  the  body,  and  that  a  state  of  virtue  is  in 
consequence  a  state  of  health.  Just  as  bodily  health  is 
desired  for  its  own  sake,  as  being  the  absence  of  a  painful, 
or  at  least  displeasing  state,  so  a  well-ordered  and  virtuous 
mmd  may  be  valued  for  its  own  sake,  and  independently  of 
all  the  external  good  to  which  it  may  lead,  as  being  a 
condition  of  happiness ;  and  a  mind  distracted  by  passion  and 
vice  may  be  avoided,  not  so  much  because  it  is  an  obstacle  in 
the  pureuit  of  prosperity,  as  because  it  is  in  itself  essentially 
painful  and  disturbing.  This  conception  of  virtue  and  vice 
as  states  of  health  or  sickness,  the  one  being  in  itself  a  good 
and  the  other  in  itself  an  evil,  was  a  fundamental  proposition 
in  the  ethics  of  Plato.'  It  was  admitted,  but  only  to  a 
subsidiary  place,  by  the  Stoics,^  and  has  passed  more  or  less 


‘  Mr.  Grote  gives  the  following 
very  clear  summary  of  Plato’s 
ethical  theory,  which  he  believes 
to  be  original : — ‘  Justice  is  in  the 
mind  a  condition  analogous  to  good 
health  and  strength  in  the  body. 
Injustice  is  a  condition  analogous 
to  sickness,  corruption,  impotence 
in  the  body.  ...  To  possess  a 
healthy  body  is  desirable  for  its 
consequences  as  a  means  towards 
other  constituents  of  happiness, 
but  it  is  still  more  desirable  in 
itself  as  an  essential  element  of 
happiness  per  «c,  i.e.,  the  negation 
of  sickness,  which  would  of  itself 
make  us  miserable.  ...  In  like 
manner,  the  just  mind  blesses  the 
po.'i.H'S.sor  twice :  first  and  chiefly 


by  bringing  to  him  happiness  in 
itself ;  next,  also,  as  it  leads  to 
ulterior  happy  results.  The  un¬ 
just  mind  is  a  curse  to  its  possessor 
in  itself  and  apart  from  results, 
though  it  also  leads  to  ulterior 
results  which  render  it  still  more 
a  curse  to  him.’ — Grote’s  Flato,  vol. 
iii.  p.  131.  According  to  Plutarch, 
Aristo  of  Ohio  defined  virtue  as 
‘the  health  of  the  soul.’  (Z>e 
VirUite  Morali.) 

*  Beata  est  ergo  vita  conveniens 
natur®  sum;  quse  non  aliter  con- 
tingere  potest  quam  si  primum  sana 
mens  est  et  in  perpetuA  possess! one 
snnitatis  su».— Seneca,  Be  Vile 
Beata,  c.  in. 
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into  all  the  succeeding  systems.  It  is  especially  favourable 
to  large  and  elevating  conceptions  of  self-culture,  for  it  leads 
men  to  dwell  much  less  upon  isolated  acts  of  virtue  or  vice 
than  upon  the  habitual  condition  of  mind  from  which  they 
spring. 

It  is  possible,  in  the  third  place,  to  argue  in  favour  of 
^dl’tue  by  offering  as  a  motive  that  sense  of  pleasure  which 
follows  the  delil>erate  performance  of  a  virtuous  act.  This 
emotion  is  a  distinct  and  isolated  gratification  following  a 
distinct  action,  and  may  therefore  be  easily  separated  from 
that  habitual  placidity  of  temper  which  results  from  the 
extinction  of  vicious  and  perturbing  imptilses.  It  is  this  theory 
which  is  implied  in  the  common  exhortations  to  enjoy  ‘  the 
luxury  of  doing  good,’  and  though  e.specially  strong  in  acts  of 
benevolence,  in  which  case  sympathy  with  the  happiness 
created  intensifies  the  feeling,  this  pleasm’e  attends  every 
kind  of  virtue. 

These  three  motives  of  action  have  all  this  common  charac¬ 
teristic,  that  they  point  as  their  ultimate  end  to  the  happiness 
of  the  agent.  The  first  seeks  that  happiness  in  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  the  second  and  third  in  psychological  conditions. 
There  is,  however,  a  fourth  kind  of  motive  which  may  be 
urged,  and  which  is  the  peculiar  chai-acteristic  of  the  intuitive 
school  of  moralists  and  the  stumbling-block  of  its  opponents. 
It  is  asserted  th.at  we  are  so  constituted  that  the  notion  of 
duty  furnishes  in  itself  a  natural  motive  of  action  of  the 
highest  order,  whollv  distinct  from  all  the  refinements 
and  modifications  of  self-interest.  The  coactive  force  of  this 
motive  is  altogether  independent  of  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances,  and  of  all  forms  of  belief.  It  is  equally  true  for  the 
man  who  believes  and  for  the  man  who  rejects  the  Christian 
faith,  for  the  believer  in  a  future  world  and  for  the  believer 
in  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  a  question  of  hap- 
pineas  or  unhappiness,  of  reward  or  punishment,  but  of  a 
generically  different  nature.  Men  feel  that  a  certain  course 
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of  life  IS  the  natural  end  of  then-  being,  and  they  feel  bound, 
even  at  the  expense  of  happiness,  to  pimsue  it.  They  feel 
that  cei^  acts  are  essentially  good  and  noble,  and  othei-s 
essentially  base  and  vile,  and  this  perception  leads  them  to 
pursue  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other,  irrespective  of  all 
considerations  of  enjoyment. 

I  have  recmn-ed  to  these  distinctions,  which  were  more 
fully  discussed  in  the  last  chapter,  because  the  school  of 
philosophy  we  are  reviewing  furnishes  the  most  perfect  of  all 
historical  examples  of  the  power  which  the  higher  of  these 
motives  can  exercise  over  the  mind.  The  coarser  forms  of 
self-interest  were  in  stoicism  absolutely  condemned.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  these  philosophers  that  all  thin<^ 
that  are  not  in  our  power  should  be  esteemed  indifierent  • 
that  the  object  of  all  mental  discipline  should  be  to  withdraw 
the  mmd  from  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  that  prudence 
tnust  in  consequence  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  motives  of 
virtue.  To  enforce  these  principles  they  continually  dilated 
upon  the  vanity  of  human  things,  and  upon  the  majesty  of  the 
indeiiendent  mmd,  and  they  indulged,  though  scarcelv  more 
than  other  sects,  in  many  exaggerations  about  the  impassive 
tranqmllity  of  the  sage.’  In  the  Eoman  empire  stoicism 
fiomashed  at  a  period  which,  beyond  almost  any  other 
ficemed  unfavourable  to  such  teaching.  There  wei'e  rei<ms 
when,  m  the  emphatic  words  of  Tacitus,  ‘  vii-tue  was  a 
sentence  of  death.’  In  no  period  had  brute  forcu  more 
completely  tnumphed,  in  none  was  the  thiret  for  material 
advantages  more  intense,  in  very  few  was  vice  more  ostenta¬ 
tiously  glorified.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these  circumstances 
the  Stoics  taught  a  philosojihy  which  was  not  a  compromise 
or  an  attempt  to  moderate  the  popular  exceisses,  but  which 


’  The  famoiw  paradox  that  ‘the 
eage  could  be  happy  even  in  the 
bull  of  Phabiris,'  corae.s  from  the 
writini^  not  of  Xeno  but  of  Epicurus 


though  the  Stoics  adopted  and 
yearly  admired  it.  (Cic.  Tuse.  ii. 
See  Ga.ssendi.  Philos.  Epicuri  Shm- 
tagma,  pars  iii.  c.  1.) 
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was  rather  in  its  austere  sanctity  the  extreme  antithesis  of 
all  that  the  prevailing  examples  and  their  own  interests  could 
dictate.  And  these  men  were  no  impassioned  fanatics,  fired 
with  the  prospect  of  coming  gloiy.  They  were  men  from 
whose  motives  of  action  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  resolutely  excluded.  In  the  scepticism  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  first  introduction  of  philosophy  mto  Kome,  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  fables  about  Tartarus  and  the  Styx, 
and  the  dissemination  of  Epicureanism  among  the  people, 
this  doctrine  had  sunk  very  low,  notwithstanding  the  beautiful 
reasonings  of  Cicero  and  the  religious  faith  of  a  few  who 
climg  like  Plutarch  to  the  mysteries  in  which  it  was 
perpetuated.  An  interlocutor  in  Cicero  expressed  what 
was  probably  a  common  feeling  when  he  acknowledged  that, 
with  the  writings  of  Plato  before  him,  he  could  believe  and 
i-eaUse  it;  but  when  he  closed  the  book,  the  reasonings 
seemed  to  lose  their  power,  and  the  world  of  spirits  grew 
pale  and  unreal.'  If  Ennius  could  elicit  the  plaudits  of  a 
theatre  when  he  proclaimed  that  the  gods  took  no  part  in 
human  affairs,  Caesar  could  assert  in  the  senate,  without 
scandal  and  almost  without  dissent,  that  death  was  the 
end  of  aU  things.'*  Pliny,  j^erhaps  the  greatest  of  Roman 
scholars,  adopting  the  sentiment  of  all  the  school  of  Epicu¬ 
rus,  describes  the  belief  in  a  future  life  as  a  form  of  madness, 
a  puerile  and  a  pemiciotis  illusion.®  The  opinions  of  the 
Stoics  were  wavering  and  uncertain.  Their  first  doctrine  was 
that  the  soul  of  man  has  a  future  and  independent,  but  not 

'  *  Sed  nescio  quomodo  dum  lego  happiest  end  of  man  is  a  favourite 
assentior ;  cum  posui  librum  et  thought  of  Lucretius.  Thus : 
mecum  ipse  de  immortalitate  ‘  Nil  igitur  mors  est,  ad  nos  neque 
animorum  c«pi  cogitare,  as-  pertinet  hilum, 
scnsio  omnis  ilia  elabitur,’ — Cic.  Quandoquidem  natura  animi  mor- 
Tiuc.  i.  talis  habetur.’ — iii.  842. 

Sallust,  Caiiltna,  cap.  li.  This  mode  of  thought  has  been  re- 

*  See  that  most  impressive  pas-  cently  expressed  in  Mr.  Swinburne's 
sage  (Hist.  Nat.  vii.  56).  That  very  beautiful  poem  on  TXr  ffariira 
the  sleep  of  annihilation  is  the  of  Proserpine. 
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an  eternal  eodstence,  that  it  survives  until  the  last  conflagra¬ 
tion  which  was  to  destroy  the  world,  and  absorb  aU  finite 
things  into  the  all-pervading  soul  of  nature.  Chrysippus, 
however,  restricted  to  the  best  and  noblest  souls  this  future 
existence,  w hich  Clfianthes  had  awarded  to  all,*  and  among  the 
Eoman  Stoics  even  this  was  greatly  doubted.  The  belief 
that  the  human  soul  is  a  detached  fragment  of  the  Deity 
naturally  led  to  the  belief  that  after  death  it  would  be 
reabsorbed  into  the  parent  Spirit.  The  doctrine  that  there  is 
no  real  good  but  virtue  deprived  the  Stoics  of  the  argument 
for  a  future  world  derived  from  unrequited  merit  and  un¬ 
punished  crime,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  contended 
that  a  good  man  should  act  UTespectively  of  reward  inclined 
them,  as  it  is  said  to  have  inclined  some  Jewish  thinlrers,*  to 
the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  reward.^  Pansetius,  the 
founder  of  Roman  stoicism,  maintained  that  the  soul  perished 
with  the  body,^  and  his  opinion  was  followed  by  Epictetus,® 
and  Comutus.®  Seneca  contradicted  himself  on  the  subject.^ 


•  Diog.  Laertius.  The  opinion 
of  Chrysippus  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  Plutarch  {De  Flacit. 
Philos.)  speaks  of  it  as  that  of  the 
school.  Cicero  sarcastically  says, 
‘Stoici  autem  usuram  nobis  lar- 
giuntur,  tanquam  cornicibus :  diu 
maasuros  aiunt  animos ;  semper, 
neganl.’ — Tusc.  IHsp.  i.  31. 

*  It  has  been  very  frequently  as¬ 
serted  that  Antigonus  of  Socho 
having  taught  that  virtue  should 
be  practised  for  its  own  sake,  his 
disciple,  Zadok,  the  founder  of  the 
Sadducees,  inferred  the  non-exist¬ 
ence  of  a  future  world;  but  the 
evidence  for  this  whole  story  is 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  The 
reader  may  find  its  history  in  a 
very  remarkable  article  by  Mr. 
Twisletoa  on  Sadditceet,  in  Smith’s 
BcJAkal  Dictionary. 


’  On  the  Stoical  opinions  about 
a  future  life  see  Martin,  La  Fie 
future  (Paris,  1858)  ;  Courdaveaux 
De  Vimmortalite  de  V&me  dans  le 
(Paris,  1857)  ;  and  Alger’s 
Critical  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life  (New  York,  1866). 

*  His  arg^uments  are  met  by 
Cicero  in  the  Tusculans. 

‘  See  a  collection  of  passages 
from  his  discourses  collected  by  M. 
Courdavemix,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  French  translation  of  that  book. 

*  Stobaens.  Eclog.  Physic,  lib.  i. 
cap.  52. 

’  In  his  consolations  to  Marcia, 
he  seems  to  incline  to  a  belief  in 
the  immortality,  or  at  least  the 
future  existence,  of  the  soul.  In 
many  other  passages,  however,  ha 
speaks  of  it  as  annihilated  at 
death. 
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Marcus  Aurelius  never  rose  loeyond  a  vague  and  nioumf^ 
aspii-ation.  Those  who  believed  in  a  future  world  believed  in 
it  faintly  and  uncertainly,  and  even  when  they  accepted  it  as 
a  fact,  they  shi-ank  from  proposing  it  as  a  motive.^  The 
whole  system  of  Stoical  ethics,  which  cai-ried  self-sacrihce  to  a 
point  that  has  scarcely  been  equalled,  and  exercised  an 
influence  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  was  evolved 
without  any  assistance  from  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 
Pagan  antiquity  has  bequeathed  us  few  nobler  treatises  of 
morals  than  the  ‘  De  Ofliciis  ’  of  Cicero,  which  was  avowedly 
an  expansion  of  a  work  of  Panaetius.^  It  has  left  us  no 
gi’ander  example  than  that  of  Ppictetus,  the  sickly,  deformed 
slave  of  a  master  who  was  notorious  for  his  barbarity, 
enfranchised  late  in  life,  but  soon  driven  into  exile  by 
Domitian ;  who,  while  sounding  the  very  abyss  of  human 
misery,  and  looking  forward  to  death  as  to  simple  decom¬ 
position,  was  yet  so  fllled  with  the  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence  that  his  life  was  one  continued  hymn  to  Providence, 
and  his  writings  and  his  example,  wliich  appeared  to  Ids 
contemporaries  almost  the  ideal  of  human  goodness,  have 
not  lost  tlieir  consoling  power  through  all  the  ages  and  the 
vicissitudes  they  have  suiwived.-'’ 


*  ‘  Les  Sto’iciens  ne  faisaient  au- 
euDemant  dipendre  la  morale  de  la 
perspective  des  peines  ou  de  la 
remuneration  dans  nne  vie  future. 

.  La  croyance  a  I’inimortalite 
de  I'Ame  n’apjiartenait  done,  selon 
leur  maniere  de  voir,  qu’a  la  phy¬ 
sique,  o’est-a-dire  a  la  psychologie.’ 
— Degerando,  Hist,  de  la  Philos. 
tome  iii.  p.  66. 

’  •  Panaetius  igitur,  qui  sine  eon- 
troversia  de  officiis  accuratissime 
disputavit,  quemque  nos,  correc- 
tione  quadam  adhibita,  potissimum 
«ecuti  sumus.’ — Be  Offic.  iii.  2. 

’  Marcus  Aurelius  thanks  Pro¬ 
vidence,  as  for  one  of  the  great 


blessings  of  his  life,  that  he  harl 
been  made  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Epictettis.  The  story 
is  well  known  how  the  old  philoso¬ 
pher  warned  his  master,  who  was 
beating  him,  that  he  would  soon 
break  his  leg,  and  when  the  leg 
was  broken,  calmly  remarked,  ‘  I 
told  you  you  would  do  so.’  Celsus 
quoted  this  in  opposition  to  the 
Christians,  asking.  ‘  Did  your  leader 
under  suffering  ever  say  anything 
so  noble  ?  ’  Origen  finely  replied, 
‘  He  did  what  was  still  nobler — He 
kept  silence.’  A  Christian  anchorite 
(some  say  St.  Nilus,  who  lived  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century) 
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’rhei-e  was,  however,  another  form  of  immoiialitj’  which 
exercised  a  much  greater  influence  among  the  Roman  moral¬ 
ists.  The  desire  for  reputation,  and  especially  for  posthu¬ 
mous  reputation — that  ‘  last  inflrmity  of  noble  minds  ’ ' — 
assumed  an  extraordinary  prominence  among  the  springs  of 
Roman  heroism,  and  was  also  the  origin  of  that  theatrical 
and  overstrained  phraseology  which  the  greatest  of  ancient 
moralists  rarely  escaped.^  But  we  should  be  altogether  in 
error  if  we  infei'ied,  as  some  have  done,  that  paganism  nevci 
rose  to  the  conception  of  virtue  concealing  itself  from  the 
world,  and  consenting  voluntaiily  to  degradation.  No 
characters  wei'e  more  highly  appreciated  in  antiquity  than 
those  of  men  who,  through  a  sense  of  duty,  opposed  the 
strong  cuiTent  of  popular  favour  j  of  men  like  Rabius,  who 
consented  for  the  sake  of  their  country  to  incur  the  reputa¬ 
tion  that  is  most  fatal  to  a  soldier ;  ^  of  men  like  Cato,  who 
remained  unmoved  among  the  scoffs,  the  insults,  and  the 
ndicule  of  an  angry  crowd. ^  Cicero,  expounding  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Stoicism,  declared  that  no  one  has  attained  to  true 
philosophy  who  has  not  learnt  that  all  vice  should  be 
avoided,  ‘  though  it  were  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  gods  and 
men,’®  and  that  no  deeds  are  more  laudable  than  those  which 
are  done  without  ostentation,  and  far  from  the  sight  of  men.® 


was  80  struck  with  the  to  the  historian  Lucceius  {Ep.  ad 

of  lipictetus,  that  he  adapted  it  to  Livers,  v.  12)  ;  and  of  the  younger 
Christian  use.  The  conversations  Pliny  to  Tacitus  {Ep.  vii.  33). 
of  Epictetus,  as  reported  by  Arrian,  Cicero  has  himself  confessed  that 
are  Mid  to  have  been  the  favourite  he  was  too  fond  of  glory, 
reading  of  Tous.saint  rOuverture.  *  ‘  Unus  homo  nobis  cunctando 
‘  Tacitus  had  used  this  expression  restituit  rem ; 
before  Milton  ;  ‘  Quando  etiam  sa-  Non  ponobat  enim  rumores  ante 
pientibus  cupido  glorise  novi.ssima  salutem.’ — EnniUs. 

eiuitur.’— /fwi.  iv.  0.  ’  See  the  beautiful  description  of 

’  Two  remarkable  instances  have  Cato's  tranquillity  under  insults, 
come  down  to  us  of  eminent  writers  Seneca,  Le  Ira,  ii.  33 ;  De  Const. 
begging  historians  to  adorn  and  Sap.  1,  2. 
even  exaggerate  their  acts.  See  ‘  Le  Offudis,  iii.  9. 

*he  very  curious  lot  tern  of  Cicero  *  Ittsc.  ii.  20. 
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T}ie  Tri-itmgs  of  the  Stoics  are  crowded  with  sentences  to  the 
same  effect.  ‘  Nothing  for  opinion,  all  for  conscience.’ *  *  ‘  He 
who  wishes  his  virtue  to  be  blazed  abroad  is  not  labouring 
for  ^’irtue  but  for  fame.’*  ‘No  one  is  more  virtuous  than 
the  man  who  sacrifices  the  reputation  of  a  good  man  rather 
than  saciifice  his  conscience.’  *  ‘  I  do  not  shrink  from  praise, 
but  I  refuse  to  make  it  the  end  and  term  of  right.’ ^  ‘If 
you  do  anything  to  please  men,  you  have  fallen  from  vour 
estate.’*  ‘Even  a  bad  reputation  nobly  earned  is  pleasing.’® 

‘  A  great  man  is  not  the  less  great  when  he  lies  vanquished 
and  prostrate  in  the  dust.’^  ‘Never  forget  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  at  once  a  divine  man,  yet  a  man  unknown  to  all  the 
world.’*  ‘That  which  is  beautiful  is  beautiful  in  itself;  the 
praise  of  man  adds  nothing  to  its  quality.’®  Marcus 
Aurelius,  following  an  example  that  is  ascribed  to  Pytha¬ 
goras,  made  it  a  special  object  of  mental  discipline,  by  con 
tinually  meditating  on  death,  and  evoking,  by  an  eftbrt  of 
the  imagination,  whole  societies  that  had  pas.sed  away,  to 
acquire  a^  realised  sense  of  the  vanity  of  posthumous  fame. 
ITie  younger  Pliny  painted  faithfully  the  ideal  of  Stoicism 
when  he  described  one  of  his  Mends  as  a  man  ‘who  did 


nothing  for  ostentation,  but  all  for  conscience ;  who  sought 
the  rewaid  of  vhtue  in  itself,  and  not  in  the  praise  of  man.’ 
Nor  were  the  Stoics  less  emphatic  in  distinguishing  the  obli¬ 
gation  from  the  attraction  of  virtue.  It  was  on  t.liig  point 
that  they  separated  from  the  more  refined  Epicureans,  who 
weie  often  willing  to  sublimate  to  the  highest  degree  the  kind 
of  pleasure  they  proposed  as  an  object,  provided  only  it  were 
admitted  that  pleasm-e  is  necessarily  the  ultimate  end  of  our 
actions.  But  this  the  Stoics  firmly  denied.  ‘  Pleasure,’  they 


‘  Seneca,  Bt  Vit.  Beat  c.  xx. 
’  Seneca,  Ep.  exiii. 

’  Seneca,  Ixxxi. 

*  Persins,  Sat.  i.  45-47. 

*  Epictetus,  Ehch.  xiiii. 


‘  Seneca,  Be  Ira,  iiL  41. 

’  Seneca,  Cons,  ad  Helv.  xiii 

*  Marc.  Aur.  vii.  67- 
’  Marc.  Aur.  iv.  20. 

“  Pliny,  Ep.  i.  22. 
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argued,  ‘is  the  companion,  not  the  guide,  of  our  course.’* 
'  We  do  not  love  virtue  because  it  gives  us  pleasure,  but  it 
gives  us  pleasure  because  we  love  it.’^  ‘  The  wise  man  will 

not  sin,  though  both  gods  and  men  should  overlook  the  deed, 
for  it  is  not  through  the  fear  of  punishment  or  of  shame 
that  he  abstains  from  sin.  It  is  from  the  desire  and  obliga¬ 
tion  of  what  is  just  and  good.’^  ‘To  ask  to  be  paid  for 
virtue  is  as  if  the  eye  demanded  a  recompense  for  seeing,  or 
the  feet  for  walking.’^  In  doing  good,  man  ‘  should  be  like 
the  ATne  which  has  produced  grapes,  and  asks  for  nothing 
more  after  it  has  produced  its  proper  fruit.’*  TTia  end, 
according  to  these  teachers,  is  not  to  find  peace  either  in  life 
or  in  death.  It  is  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  teU  the  truth. 

The  second  distinguishing  feature  of  Stoicism  I  have 
noticed  was  the  complete  suppression  of  the  affections  to 
make  way  for  the  absolute  ascendancy  of  reason.  There  are 
two  great  divisions  of  character  corresponding  very  nearly  to 
the  Stoical  and  Epicurean  temperaments  I  have  described — 
that  in  which  the  will  predominates,  and  that  in  which  the 
desires  are  supreme.  A  good  man  of  the  first  class  is  one 
whose  will,  directed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  pursues  the  course  ho 
believes  to  be  right,  in  spite  of  strong  temptations  to  piusue 
an  opposite  course,  arising  either  from  his  own  passions  and 
tendencies,  or  from  the  circumstances  that  surround  him.  A 
good  man  of  the  second  class  is  one  who  is  so  happily  consti¬ 
tuted  that  his  sympathies  and  desires  instinctively  tend  to 
virtuous  ends.  The  first  character  is  the  only  one  to  which 
we  can,  strictly  speaking,  attach  the  idea  of  merit,  and  it  is 
also  the  only  one  which  is  capable  of  rising  to  high  efforts  of 


*  ‘  Non  dux,  sed  comes  volnptas.’ 
— De  Fit.  Beat.  c.  viii. 

*  ‘  Voluptas  non  est  merces  nec 
causa  virtutis  sed  accessio ;  nec  quia 
delectat  placet  sed  quia  placet  de- 
lectat.’ — Ibid.,  c.  ix. 


*  Peregrinus  apud  Aul.  GelHus, 
xii.  11.  Peregrinus  was  a  Cynic, 
but  his  doctrine  on  this  point  wa* 
identical  with  that  of  the  Stoics. 

*  Marc.  Aurel.  ix.  42. 

*  Marc.  Acr*L  v.  8. 
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continuous  and  teroic  self-sacrifice ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  unforced 
desires  which  disciplined  virtue  can  perhaps  never  attain. 
The  man  who  is  consistently  generous  through  a  sense  of 
duty,  when  his  natural  temperament  impels  him  to  avarice, 
and  when  every  exercise  of  benevolence  causes  him  a  pang, 
d&serves  in  the  very  highest  degree  our  admh-ation ;  but  he 
whose  generosity  costs  him  no  efiort,  but  is  the  natural 
gratification  of  his  affections,  attracts  a  far  larger  measure  of 
our  love.  Corresponding  to  these  two  casts  of  character,  we 
find  two  distinct  theories  of  education,  the  aim  of  the  one 
being  chiefly  to  strengthen  the  will,  and  that  of  the  other  to 
guide  the  desires.  The  principal  examples  of  the  fii'st  are  the 
Spartan  and  Stoical  systems  of  antiquity,  and,  with  some 
modifications,  the  asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  object 
of  these  systems  was  to  enable  men  to  endure  pain,  to  repress 
manifest  and  acknowledged  desires,  to  I’elinquish  enjoyments, 
to  establish  an  absolute  empire  over  their  emotions.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  method  of  education  which  was  never 
more  prevalent  than  in  the  present  day,  which  exhausts  its 
efforts  in  making  virtue  attractive,  in  associating  it  with  all 
the  charms  of  imagination  and  of  prosperity,  and  in  thus 
insensibly  drawing  the  desires  in  the  wished-for  direction. 
As  the  first  system  is  especially  suited  to  a  disturbed  and 
military  society,  which  requires  and  elicits  strong  effbi’ts  of 
the  will,  and  is  therefore  the  special  sphere  of  heroic  virtues, 
so  the  latter  belongs  naturally  to  a  tranquil  and  highly  orga¬ 
nised  civilisation,  which  is  therefox'e  veiy  favourable  to  the 
amiable  qualities,  and  it  is  probable  that  as  civilisation 
advances,  the  heroic  type  will,  in  consequence,  become  more 
and  more  rare,  and  a  kind  of  self-indulgent  goodness  more 
common.  The  cu'cumstances  of  the  ancient  societies  led  them 
to  the  former  type,  of  which  the  Stoics  furnished  the  extreme 
expression  in  their  doctrine  that  the  affections  are  of  the 
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nature  of  a  disease' — a  doctrine  which  they  justified  by  the 
same  kind  of  arguments  as  those  which  are  now  often 
employed  by  metaphysicians  to  prove  that  love,  anger,  and 
tlie  like  can  only  be  ascribed  by  a  figure  of  speech  to  the 
Deity.  Perturbation,  they  contended,  is  necessarily  imper¬ 
fection,  and  none  of  its  forms  can  in  consecpience  bo  ascribed 
to  a  perfect  being.  We  have  a  clear  intuitive  perception 
that  reiison  is  the  highest,  and  should  be  the  directing,  power 
of  an  intelligent  being ;  but  every  act  which  is  peiformcd  at 
the  instigation  of  the  emotions  is  withdrawn  from  the  emf)iro 
of  reason,  nence  it  was  inferred  that  while  the  will  should 
be  educated  to  act  habitually  in  the  direction  of  virtue,  even 
the  emotions  that  seem  most  fitted  to  second  it  should  be 
absolutely  proscribed.  Thus  Seneca  has  elaborated  at  length 
the  distinction  between  clemency  and  pity,  the  first  being 
one  of  the  highest  vii*tues,  and  the  latter  a  positive  vice. 
Clemency,  he  says,  is  an  habitual  disposition  to  gentlene.s8 
in  the  application  of  punishments.  It  is  that  moderation 
which  remits  something  of  an  incurred  penalty,  it  is  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  cruelty,  which  is  an  habitual  disposition  to  rugour. 
Pity,  on  tlie  other  hand,  bears  to  clemency  the  same  kind  of 
relation  as  superstition  to  religion.  It  is  the  weakness  of  a 
feeble  mind  that  flinches  at  the  sight  of  suffering.  Clemency 
is  an  act  of  judgment,  but  pity  disturbs  the  judgment. 
Clemency  adjudicates  ujron  the  proportion  between  sulfering 
and  guilt.  Pity  contemplates  only  suflering,  and  gives  no 

'  .Seneca,  however,  in  one  of  hi.s  illustrates  this  distinction  by  ob- 
letters  (£,^.  Ixxv.),  subtilises  a  good  serving  that  colds  and  any  other 
deal  on  this  point.  He  draw.s  a  slight  ailments,  if  unchecked  and 
distinction  between  affections  and  neglected,  may  produce  an  organic 
maladies.  The  first,  he  says,  are  disease.  The  wise  man,  he  soys, 
irrational,  and  therefore  reprohen-  is  wholly  free  from  moral  disease, 
sible  movements  of  the  soul,  which,  but  no  man  can  completely  emanei- 
if  repeated  and  unrepressed,  tend  pate  himself  from  affections,  though 
to  form  an  irrational  and  evil  habit,  he  should  make  this  his  constant 
and  to  the  last  ho  in  this  letter  object, 
restricts  the  term  disease.  He 
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thought  to  its  cause.  Clemency,  in  the  midst  of  its  nobloert 
efforte,  is  perfectly  passionless;  pity  is  unreasoning  emotion. 
Clemency  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  sage;  pity  is 
only  suited  for  weak  women  and  for  diseased  minds.  ‘  Tie 
sage  wHl  console  those  who  weep,  but  without  weeping  with 
them ;  he  will  succour  the  shipwrecked,  give  hospitality  to 
the  proscribed,  and  alms  to  the  poor,  .  .  restore  the  son  to 

the  mother’s  teai-s,  save  the  captive  fi-om  the  arena,  and  even 
bury  the  criminal ;  but  in  all  this  Ids  mind  and  his  counten¬ 
ance  will  be  alike  untroubled.  He  will  feel  no  pity.  He  will 
succour,  he  will  do  good,  for  he  is  bom  to  assist  his  feUows, 
to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  to  ofler  to  each  one 
his  ])art.  .  .  .  His  countenance  and  his  soul  will  beti-ay  no 
emotion  as  he  looks  upon  the  withered  legs,  the  tattered 
rags,  the  bent  and  emaciated  frame  of  the  beggar.  But  he 
will  help  those  who  are  worthy,  and,  like  the  gods,  his  leaning 
will  be  towards  the  wretched.  ...  It  is  only  diseas^  eyes 
that  gi-ow  moist  in  beholding  tears  in  other  eyes,  as  it  is  no 
tme  sympathy,  but  only  weakness  of  nerves,  that  leads  some 
to  laugh  always  when  others  laugh,  or  to  yawn  when  others 
yawn.’ ' 

Cicero,  in  a  sentence  which  might  be  adopted  as  the 
motto  of  Stoicism,  said  that  Homer  ‘attributed  human 
qualities  to  the  gods ;  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
imparted  divine  quahties  to  men.’  The  remarkable  passage 
I  have  just  cited  serves  to  show  the  extremes  to  w-hich  the 
Stoics  pushed  this  imitation.  And  indeed,  if  we  compare  the 
different  virtues  that  have  flourished  among  Pagans  and 
Christians,  we  invariably  find  that  the  prevailing  t.>^  of 
excellence  among  the  former  is  that  in  which  the  will  and 
judgment,  and  among  the  latter  that  in  which  the  emotions, 
ai'G  most  prominent.  Friendship  rather  than  love,  hospitahty 
rather  than  charity,  magnanimity  rather  than  tenderness, 


‘  De  Clem.  ii.  6,  7. 
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clemency  rather  than  sympathy,  are  the  characteristics  of 
ancient  goodness.  The  Stoics,  who  carried  the  suppression  of 
the  emotions  farther  than  any  other  school,  laboured  with  great 
zeal  to  compensate  the  injury  thus  done  to  the  benevolent 
side  of  our  nature,  by  greatly  enlarging  the  sphere  of  reasoned 
and  passionless  philanthropy.  They  taught,  in  the  most 
emphatic  language,  the  fraternity  of  all  men,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  duty  of  each  man  consecrating  his  life  to  the  welfare 
of  others.  They  developed  this  general  doctrine  in  a  series  of 
detailed  precepts,  which,  for  the  range,  depth,  and  beauty  of 
rheir  charity,  have  never  been  surpassed.  They  even  extended 
their  compassion  to  crime,  and  adopting  the  paradox  of  Plato, 
that  all  guilt  is  ignorance,*  treated  it  as  an  involuntaiy 
disease,  and  declared  that  the  only  l^itimate  ground  of 
punishment  is  prevention.*  But,  however  fully  they  might 
reconcile  in  theory  their  principles  with  the  widest  and  most 
active  benevolence,  they  could  not  wholly  counteract  the 
practical  evil  of  a  system  which  declared  war  against  the 
whole  emotional  side  of  our  being,  and  reduced  human  virtue 
to  a  kind  of  majestic  egotism ;  proposing  as  examples  Anaxa¬ 
goras,  who,  when  told  that  his  son  had  died,  simply  observed, 

I  never  supposed  that  I  had  begotten  an  immortal ;  ’  or 
Stilpo,  who,  when  his  country  had  been  ruined,  his  native 
citj'  captured,  and  his  daughters  carried  away  as  slaves  or  as 
concubines,  boasted  that  he  had  lost  nothing,  for  the  sage  is 
independent  of  circumstances.*  The  framework  or  theory  of 

'  ‘  Peccantes  vero  quid  habet  cur  chiefly  expiatory  and  purificatory, 
oderit.  cum  error  illos  in  hujusmodi  (Lerminier,  Intrud.  a  CHittoire  du 
delicta  compellat?’ — Sen.  De  Ira,  iJroU,  p.  123.) 
i.  14.  This  is  a  favourite  thought  ’  Seneca,  De  Constant.  Sap.  v. 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  to  which  he  Compare  and  contrast  this  famous 
reverts  ^in  and  again.  See,  too,  sentence  of  Anaxagoras  with  that 
.Vrrian,  i.  18.  _  ^  of  one  of  the  early  Christian  her- 

_  ^  ‘  Ergo  ne  homini  qnidem  noce-  mits.  Someone  told  the  hermit 
bimus  quia  peccavit  sed  ne  peccet,  that  his  father  was  dead.  ‘  Cease 
nec  unquam  ad  prseteritum  sed  ad  your  blasphemy,’  he  answered,  ‘my 
futurum  pcena  referetur.’ — Ibid.  ii.  father  is  immortal.’  -  Socraten 
31.  In  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  Eccl.  Hist,  iv  23. 

•■n  the  other  hand,  punishment  was 
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benevolence  might  be  there,  but  the  animating  siiirit  was 
absent.  Men  who  taught  that  the  husband  or  the  father 
should  look  with  perfect  indiffei’enee  on  the  death  of  hLs  wife 
or  his  child,  and  that  the  philosopher,  though  he  may  shed 
teai-s  of  pretended  sympathy  in  order  to  console  his  suffering 
friend,  must  suffer  no  real  emotion  to  penetrate  his  breast,* 
could  nevei-  found  a  true  or  lasting  religion  of  benevolence. 
Men  who  refused  to  recognise  pain  and  sickness  as  evils  were 
scarcely  likely  to  be  very  eager  to  relieve  them  in  otbei-s. 

In  truth,  the  Stoics,  who  taught  that  all  virtue  w:is  con- 
foi-mity  to  nature,  were,  in  this  resi)ect,  eminently  false  to 
their  own  piinciple.  Human  nature,  as  revealed  to  us  by 
reason,  is  a  composite  thing,  a  constitution  of  many  parts 
differing  in  kind  and  dignity,  a  hierarchy  in  which^  many 
powers  are  intended  to  coexist,  but  in  different  positions  of 
ascendancy  or  subordination.  To  make  the  higher  part  of 
our  nature  our  whole  natuie,  is  not  to  xestore  but  to  muti¬ 
late  humanity,  and  this  mutilation  has  never  Ixeen  attempted 
xrfthout  producing  grave  evils.  As  philanthropists,  the 
Stoics,  through  their  passion  for  unity,  were  led  to  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  those  emotions  which  nature  intended  as  the  chief 
springs  of  benevolence.  As  speculative  philosophei-s,  they 
were  entangled  by  the  same  desire  in  a  long  train  of  pitiable 
paradoxes.  Their  famous  doctinnes  that  aU  \-irtues  are  equal, 
or,  more  correctly,  are  the  same,  that  all  vices  are  equal,  that 
nothing  is  an  e-s^  which  does  not  affect  our  will,  and  that 
pain  and  bereavement  ai-e,  in  consequence,  no  ills,*  though 


'  KpictetTis,  Ench.  16,  18. 

*  The  dispute  about  whet  her 
anything  but  virtue  is  a  good,  w^, 
in  reality,  a  somewhat  childish 
quarrel  about  words;  for  the  Stoics, 
who  indignantly  denounced  the 
Perip-atetics  for  maintaining  the 
effirinatire.  admitted  that  health, 
friends,  &c.,  should  be  sought  not 
as  *  grjods  ’  but  M  ‘  preferables.’ 


See  a  long  discussion  on  t  his  matter 
in  Cicero  {De  Fintb.  lib.  iii.  iv.). 
The  Stoical  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  all  vices  was  formally  repudiated 
bv  Marcu-s  Aurelius,  who  main- 
tMned  (ii.  10),  with  Theophrastus, 
that  laulu  of  desire  were  worse 
than  faults  of  anger.  The  other 
Stoics,  while  dogmatically  as-sertine 
the  equality  of  all  virtues  as  well 
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paiiially  explained  away  and  frequently  disregai-ded  by  the 
Iloman  Stoics,  were  yet  sufficiently  prominent  to  give  tbeir 
teaching  something  of  an  unnatural  and  affected  appearance. 
I  rizing  only  a  single  object,  and  developing  only  a  single  side 
of  their  nature,  their  minds  became  narrow  and  their  views 
contracted.  Thus,  while  the  Epicureans,  urging  men  to 
stud^  natuie  in  order  to  banish  superstition,  endeavoined  to 
correct  that  ignorance  of  physical  science  which  was  one  of 
the  chief  impediments  to  the  progress  of  the  ancient  mind, 
the  Stoics  for  the  most  part  disdained  a  study  which  was 
other  than  the  pursuit  of  virtue.'  While  the  Epicurean  poet 
painted  in  magnificent  language  the  perpetual  progress  of 
mankind,  the  Stoic  was  essentially  retrospective,  and  ex¬ 
hausted  his  strength  in  vain  efforts  to  restore  the  simplicity 
of  a  by-gone  age.  Wlule,  too,  the  school  of  Zeno  produced 
m.any  of  the  liest  and  greatest  men  who  have  ever  lived,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  its  records  exhibit  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  number  of  examples  of  high  professions  falsified  in 
action,  and  of  men  who,  displaying  in  some  forms  the  most 
imdoubted  and  transcendent  virtue,  fell  in  others  far  below 
the  average  of  mankind.  The  elder  Cato,  who,  though  not 
a  philosopher,  was  a  model  of  philosophers,  was  conspicuous 
for  his  inhumanity  to  his  slaves."  Bnitus  was  one  of  the 
most  extoidionate  usurers  of  his  time,  and  several  citizens 


as  the  equality  of  all  vices,  in  their 
particular  judgments  graduated 
their  praise  or  blame  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

•  See  Seneca  {Ep.  Ixxxix.).  Se¬ 
neca  himself,  however,  has  devoted 
a  work  to  natural  history,  but  the 
general  tendency  of  the  school  was 
certainly  to  concentrate  all  atten¬ 
tion  upon  morals,  and  all,  or  nearly 
all  the  great  naturalists  were  Epi¬ 
cureans.  Cicero  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Epicurean  the  sen¬ 
tence,  ‘  Omnium  autem  rerum  na¬ 


ture  oognita  levamur  superstitione, 
liberamur  mortis  metu,  non  con- 
turbamur  ignoratione  rerum  ’  {De 
Fin.  i.) ;  and  Virgil  expressed  an 
eminently  Epicurean  sentiment  in 
his  famous  lines  ; — 

‘  Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere 
causas, 

Quique  metusomnes  et  inexorabile 
fatum 

Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumqu* 
Acherontie  avari.’ 

Georg.  490-492. 

■  Plutarch,  Cato  M(\jor. 
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of  Salamis  died  of  starvation,  imprisoned  because  thej  could 
not  pay  the  sum  he  demanded.^  No  one  eulogised  more  elo- 
([uently  the  austere  simplicity  of  life  which  Stoicism  advocated 
than  Sallust,  who  in  a  corrupt  age  was  notorious  for  his 
rapacity.  Seneca  himself  was  constitutionally  a  nervous  and 
timid  man,  endeavouring,  not  always  with  success,  to  support 
liimself  by  a  sublime  philosophy.  He  guided,  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  extreme  difficulty,  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  hia 
death  is  one  of  the  noblest  antiquity  records ;  but  his  life  wai 
deeply  marked  by  the  taint  of  flattery,  and  not  free  from  the 
'^aint  of  avarice,  and  it  is  unhappily  certain  that  he  lent 
!iis  pen  to  conceal  or  varnish  one  of  the  worst  crimes  o*' 
Nero.  The  courage  of  Lucan  failed  signally  under  tortiu’e, 
and  the  flattery  which  he  bestowed  upon  Nero,  in  his 
•  Pharsalia,’  ranks  with  the  Epigrams  of  Majrtial  as  probably 
the  extreme  limit  of  sycophancy  to  which  Roman  literature 
descended. 

While,  too,  the  main  object  of  the  Stoics  was  to  popu- 
lari.se  philosophy,  the  high  standaixi  of  self-control  they 
exacted  rendered  their  system  exceedingly  unfit  for  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  and  for  the  ordinar}'  condition  of 
affairs.  Life  is  history,  not  poetiy.  It  consists  mainly  of 
little  things,  rarely  illumined  by  Hashes  of  great  heroism, 
i-arely  broken  by  gi'eat  dangers,  or  demanding  great  exertions. 
A.  moral  system,  to  govern  society,  must  accommodate  itself 
to  common  characters  and  mingled  motives.  It  must  be 
capable  of  iniluencing  natures  that  can  never  rise  to  an 
heroic  level.  It  must  tinctm'e,  modify,  and  mitigate  whei'e 
it  cannot  eradicate  or  transform.  In  Christianity  there  are 
always  a  few  persons  seeking  by  continual  and  painful  efforts 
to  reverse  or  extinguish  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  influence  of  the  religious 
principle  upon  the  mind,  though  very  real,  is  not  of  a  natiu-e 


'  Cicero,  Atl  A!tic.  ri.  2. 
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to  cause  auy  serious  strain  or  struggle.  It  is  displayed  in  a 
certain  acquired  spontaneity  of  impulse.  It  softens  the 
character,  purifies  and  directs  the  imagination,  blends  insensi¬ 
bly  with  the  habitual  modes  of  thought,  and,  without  revo¬ 
lutionising,  gives  a  tone  and  bias  to  all  the  forms  of  action. 
But  Stoicism  was  simply  a  school  of  heroes.  It  recognised 
no  gradations  of  virtue  or  vice.  It  condemned  all  emotions, 
all  spontaneity,  all  mingled  motives,  all  the  principles,  feelings, 
and  impulses  upon  which  the  virtue  of  common  men  mainly 
depends.  It  was  capable  of  acting  only  on  moral  natures 
that  were  strung  to  the  highest  tension,  and  it  was  therefore 
naturally  rejected  by  the  multitude. 

The  central  conception  of  this  philosophy  of  self-control 
was  the  digmty  of  man.  Pride,  which  looks  within,  making 
man  seek  his  own  approbation,  as  distinguished  from  vanity, 
v^hich  looks  without,  and  shapes  its  conduct  according  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  was  not  only  permitted  in  Stoicism,  it  was 
even  its  leading  moral  agent.  The  sense  of  virtue,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  occupies  in  this  system  much  the  same 
place  as  the  sense  of  sin  in  Christiardty.  Sin,  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ancients,  was  simply  disease,  and  they  deemed 
it  the  pai-t  of  a  wise  man  to  correct  it,  but  not  to  dwell  upon 
its  chcumstances.  In  the  many  disquisitions  which  Epictetus 
and  others  have  left  iis  concerning  the  proj)er  frame  of  mind 
in  which  man  should  approach  death,  repentance  foi'  past  sin 
has  absolutely  no  place,  nor  do  the  ancients  appear  to  have 
ever  realised  the  purifying  and  spiritualising  influence  it 
exercises  upon  character.  And  while  the  reality  of  moral 
disease  was  fully  recognised,  while  a  lofty  and  indeed  un¬ 
attainable  ideal  was  continually  proposed,  no  one  doubted 
the  essential  excellence  of  human  nature,  and  very  few 
doubted  the  possibihty  of  man  acquu-ing  by  his  own  will  a 
high  degree  of  virtue.  In  this  last  respect  there  was  a 
wide  difference  between  the  teaching  of  the  Eoman  moralists 
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and  of  the  Gitjek  poets.*  Homer  continually  rej)resent3 
courage,  anger,  and  the  like,  as  the  direct  inspiration  of 
Heaven.  .Aschylus,  the  gi’cat  poet  of  fatalism,  regards  every 
human  passion  as  but  a  single  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
causes  forged  by  the  inexorable  will  of  Zeus.  Tliei-e  ai-e, 
indeed,  few  grander  things  in  poetry  than  his  picture  of  the 
many  and  various  motives  that  urged  (Jlytemnestra  to  the 
slaughter  of  Agamemnon— revenge  for  her  murdered  daughter, 
love  for  .Agisthus,  resentment  at  past  breaches  of  conjugal 
jealousy  of  Cassandra,  all  blending  in  that  fierce  hatred 
that  nerved  her  arm  against  her  husband’s  life  j  while  above 
all  this  tumult  of  passion  the  solemn  song  of  Cassandi'a  pi'o- 
claimed  that  the  deed  was  but  the  decree  of  Heaven,  the 
harvest  of  blood  springing  from  the  seed  of  crime,  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  ancient  curse  that  was  destined  to  cling 
for  ever  to  the  hapless  race  of  Atieus.  Before  the  body  of 
the  murdered  king,  and  in  presence  of  the  wildest  paroxysms 
of  human  passion,  the  bystander’s  bowed  their  heads,  ex¬ 
claiming,  ‘  Zeus  has  willed  it — Zeirs  the  supreme  Ruler,  the 
God  who  does  all ;  for  what  can  happen  in  the  world  without 
the  will  of  Zeus  1  ’ 

But  conceptions  of  this  kind  had  little  or  no  place  in  the 
philosophy  of  Rome.  The  issue  of  human  enterprises  and  the 
disposition  of  the  gifts  of  for’tune  were  recognised  as  under 
the  control  of  Providence  j  but  man  was  master  of  his  own 
feelings,  and  was  capable  of  attaining  such  excellence  that  he 
might  even  challenge  comparison  with  the  gods.  Audacious 
as  such  sentiments  may  now  apiiear,  they  were  common  to 
most  schools  of  Roman  moi’alists.  ‘  We  boast  justly  of  our 
own  vir-tue,’  said  the  eclectic  Cicero,  ‘  which  we  could  not  do 
if  we  derived  it  from  the  Deity  and  not  from  our’selves.' 

'This  contnist  is  noticed  and  Legendre  in  his  TriniiderOf>inion, 
largely  illnstrated  by  M.  Montee  ou  Mititoires  p(Mr  servir  a  Phistotre 
in  his  intere.sting  little  work  Lf  dc  Pesprit  humain  (Venlse,  1735) 
SfdicuTne  a  Rome,  and  also  by 
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‘  All  mortals  judge  that  fortune  is  to  be  received  from  the  gods 
ind  wisdom  from  ourselves.’ '  Tlie  Epicurean  Horace,  in  his 
noblest  ode,  described  the  just  man,  confident  in  his  vii-tue, 
undaunted  amid  the  crash  of  worlds,  and  he  tells  us  to  pray 
only  for  those  tilings  which  Jupiter  gives  and  takes  away. 
‘  He  gives  life,  he  gives  wealth ;  an  imtroubled  mind  I  secm-a 
for  myself.’ ‘The  calm  of  a  mind  blest  in  the  consciousness 
of  its  vii-tue,’  was  the  expression  of  supreme  felicity  the 
Epicureans  had  derived  from  their  master.^  Lucretius,  in  a 
magnificent  passage,  designates  Epicm-us  as  a  god,  and  boasts 
that  the  popular  divinities  dwindle  into  insignificance  before 
him  Ceres,  he  says,  gave  men  corn,  and  Bacchus  wine,  but 
Epicurus  the  principles  of  virtue.  Hercules  conquered  mon¬ 
sters,  Epicurus  conquered  vice.'*  ‘Pray,’  said  Juvenal,  ‘for  a 
healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  Ask  for  a  brave  soul 
unscared  by  death.  .  .  .  But  there  are  things  you  can  give 
yourself.’  *  ‘  Misfortune,  and  losses,  and  calumny,’  said  Seneca, 
‘  disappear  before  virtue  as  the  taper  before  the  sun.’  ®  ‘In  one 
jx)int  the  sage  is  superior  to  God.  God  owes  it  to  His  nature 
not  to  fear,  but  the  sage  owes  it  to  himself.  Sublime 
condition  !  he  joins  the  fiaUty  of  a  man  to  the  security  of  a 
god.’^  ‘Except  for  immortality,’  he  elsewhere  writes,  ‘the 
sage  Lj  like  to  God.’  *  ‘  It  is  the  characteiistic  of  a  wise  man,’ 


'  ‘  Atqne  hoc  quidem  omnes  mor- 
tales  sic  habent  .  .  .  commodita- 
tem  prosper! tatemque  vitae  a  diis 
se  habere,  virtutem  autem  nemo 
unquiim  acceptam  deo  retulit.  Ni- 
luirum  recte.  Propter  virtutem 
euim  jure  laud.tmur  et  in  virtute 
recte  gloriamur.  Quod  non  con- 
lingeret  si  id  donum  a  deo,  non  a 
uobis  haberemus.’ — Cicero,  De  Nat. 
Dear.  iii.  36. 

*  Ep.  i.  18. 

•  Seneca.  Elp.  Lxvi. 

‘  Lucretius,  v.  It  was  a  Greek 
proverb,  that  .4 polio  begat  Al.seu- 


lapius  to  heal  the  body,  and  Plato 
to  heal  the  soul.  (Legendre,  Traite 
de  r Opinion,  tome  i.  p.  197.) 

*  ‘  Orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano : 

Fortem  posce  animum,  mortis  ter- 
rore  curentem.  .  .  . 

Monstro,  quod  ipse  tibi  possis  dare.’ 

Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  3.06. 
Marcus  Aurelius  recommends 
prayer,  but  only  that  we  may  be 
freed  from  evil  desires,  (ix.  11.) 

*  Seneca.  Ep.  lxvi. 

’  Ibid.  Ep  liii. 

*  Dc  Contt.  Sap.  viii. 
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added  Epictetus,  ‘  that  he  looks  for  all  his  good  and  evil  from 
himself.’  *  '  As  far  as  his  rational  nature  is  concerned,  he  is 

in  no  degxne  inferior  to  the  gods.’  * 

There  were,  however,  other  veins  of  thought  exhibited  in 
stoicism  which  greatly  modified  and  sometimes  positively 
contradicted  this  view  of  the  relations  of  man  to  the  Deity. 
The  theology  of  the  Stoics  was  an  ill-defined,  uncertain,  and 
somewhat  inconsistent  Pantheism;  the  Di-sfinity  was  espe¬ 
cially  worshipped  under  the  two  aspects  of  Providence  and 
moral  goodness,  and  the  soul  of  man  was  regarded  as  ‘a 
detached  fragment  of  the  Deity,’  ^  or  as  at  least  pervaded  and 
accompanied  by  a  divine  energy.  ‘  There  never,’  said  Cicero, 
‘  was  a  great  man,  without  an  inspiration  from  on  high.’  * 
‘  Nothing,’  said  Seneca,  ‘  is  closed  to  God.  He  is  present  in 
our  conscience.  He  intervenes  in  our  thoughts.’  ®  ‘  1  tell 

thee,  Lucilius,’  he  elsewhere  writes, ‘a  sacred  spirit  dwells 
within  xis,  the  obseiwer  and  the  guardian  of  our  good  and 
evil  deeds.  .  .  .  No  man  is  good  without  God.  Who,  save  by 
His  assistance,  can  rise  above  fortime  1  He  gives  noble  and 
lofty  counsels.  A  God  (what  God  I  know  not)  dwells  in 
eveiy  good  man.’®  ‘Ofier  to  the  God  that  is  in' thee,’  said 
Mai-cus  Aurelius,  ‘  a  manly  being,  a  citizen,  a  soldier  at  his  post 
ready  to  depart  from  life  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  sounds.’  ^  ‘  It  is 
sufficient  to  beUeve  iu  the  Genius  who  is  within  us,  and  to 
honoui’  him  by  a  pure  worship.’  * 

Passages  of  this  kind  are  not  unfreqnent  in  Stoical 
writings.  More  commohly,  however,  virtue  is  representerl 
as  a  human  act  imitating  God.  This  was  the  meaning  of 

'  Ench.  xl-pii.  *  Ep.  x\i.  Therearesomebean- 

*  Arrian,  i.  12.  tiful  sentiments  of  this  kind  in 

*  Arrian,  ii.  8.  The  same  doc-  Plutarch’s  treatise,  JDe  Sera  Au- 

trine  is  strongly  stated  in  Seneca,  minis  Vindicta.  It  was  a  sa3'ing 
Ep.  xcii.  ^  ^  of  Pythagoris,  that  ‘  we  become 

*  Cicero,  .De  Eat.  Dear.  ii.  66.  better  as  we  approach  the  gods.’ 

‘  Ep.  Ixxxiii.  Somewhat  similar  ’  Marc.  Aur.  iii.  5. 

sentiments  are  attributed  to  Thales  •  Marcus  Aurelius, 

and  Eion  (t>ic^.  La»rt.). 
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the  Platonic  maxim,  ‘follow  God,’  which  the  Stoics  continually 
repeated,  which  they  developed  in  many  passages  of  the  most 
touching  and  beautiful  piety,  and  to  which  they  added  the  duty 
of  the  most  absolute  and  nnqu&stioning  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence.  Their  doctrine  on  this  latter  point 
harmonised  well  with  their  antipathy  to  the  emotional  side 
of  oim  being.  ‘  To  weep,  to  complain,  to  gi-oan,  is  to  rebel ;  ’  * 

‘  to  feai',  to  grieve,  to  be  angry,  is  to  be  a  deserter.’  *  ‘  Re¬ 

member  that  you  ai-e  but  an  actor,  acting  whatever  part  the 
Master  has  ordained.  It  may  be  short,  or*  it  may  be  long. 
If  He  wishes  you  to  represent  a  poor  man,  do  so  heartily ;  if 
a  cripple,  or  a  magistrate,  or  a  private  man,  in  each  case 
act  your  part  with  honour. ‘  Never  say  of  anything  that 
you  have  lost  it,  but  that  you  have  restored  it ;  yoirr  wife  and 
child  die — you  have  restored  them  ;  youi-  faim  is  taken  from 
you — that  also  is  restored.  It  is  seized  by  an  impious  man. 
What  is  it  to  you  by  whose  instrumentality  He  who  gave  i*'- 
reclaims  it%’*  ‘  God  does  not  keep  a  good  man  in  prosperity , 
He  tiies.  He  strengthens  him,  He  prepares  him  for  Himself.** 
‘  ‘Those  whom  God  approves,  whom  He  loves.  He  hardens, 
He  proves.  He  exercises ;  but  those  whom  He  seems  to 
indulge  and  spare.  He  preseiwes  for  future  ills.’®  With  a 
beautiful  outburst  of  submissive  gnxtitude,  Marcus  Aurelitis 
exclaims,  ‘  Some  have  said.  Oh,  dear  city  of  Ceci'ops ! — but 
thou,  canst  thou  say.  Oh,  deal-  city  of  Jupiter  1  .  .  .  All  that 
is  suitiible  to  thee,  oh  world,  is  suitable  to  me.’  ^ 

These  passages,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
servo  to  show  how  successfully  the  Stoics  labom’ed,  by  dilating 
upon  the  conception  of  Providence,  to  mitigate  the  arrogance 
which  one  aspect  of  their  teaching  unquestionably  displayed. 
But  in  this  very  attempt  another  danger  was  incurred,  upon 

*  Seueca,  Praf.  Nat.  Qttatt.  iii.  *  Soueca,  De  Prou.  i. 

^  Marc.  Aar.  x.  25.  *  Ibid.  iv. 

*  Epict.  Ench.  xviL  ’  Marc.  Aurel.  ii.  2,  i. 

*  Epict.  Eitch.  xi. 
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which  a  veiy  large  pi*oportion.  of  the  moi'al  systems  of  all  ag(« 
have  been  wrecked.  A  doctrine  which  thus  enjoins  absolute 
submission  to  the  decrees  of  Providence,*  which  proscribes 
the  affections,  and  which  represents  its  disciples  as  altogether 
independent  of  surrounding  circumstances,  would  in  most 
conditions  of  society  have  led  necessarily  to  quietism,  and 
proved  absolutely  incompatible  with  active  virtue.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  in  the  ancient  civilisations  the  idea  of  viitue 
had  from  the  earliest  times  been  so  indissolubly  connected 
with  that  of  political  activity  that  the  danger  was  for  a  long 
period  altogether  avoided.  The  State  occupie<l  in  antiquity 
a  prominence  in  the  thoughts  of  men  which  it  never  has 
attained  in  modem  times.  The  influence  of  patriotism 
thrilled  through  every  fibre  of  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
The  most  profound  philosophers,  the  purest  moinlists,  the 
most  sublime  poets,  had  been  soldiers  or  stutesmen.  Hence 
arose  the  excessive  predominance  occasionally  accorded  to 
civic  virtues  in  ancient  systems  of  ethics,  and  also  not  a  feM 
of  their  most  revolting  paradoxes.  Plato  advocated  com¬ 
munity  of  wives  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  children 
produced  would  be  attached  more  exclu.sively  to  their  country.’* 
Aristotle  may  bo  almost  said  to  have  made  the  ilifference 
between  Greek  and  barbarian  the  basis  of  his  moral  code. 


'  The  language  in  which  the 
Stoics  sometimes  .spoke  of  the 
inexorable  determination  of-  all 
things  by  Providence  would  appear 
logically  inconsistent  with  freewill. 
In  fact,  however,  the  Stoics  as¬ 
serted  the  latter  doctrine  in  un- 
equivocjil  language,  and  in  their 
practical  ethics  even  exaggerated 
its  power.  Aulus  Gellius  {Noct, 
AH.  vi.  2)  ha*;  preserved  a  passage 
in  which  Chrysippus  exerted  his 
subtlety  in  reconciling  the  two 
things.  See,  too,  Arrian,  i.  17. 

*  We  have  an  extremely  curioui* 


illustration  of  this  mode  of  thought 
in  a  speech  of  Archytas  of  Taren 
turn  on  the  evils  of  sensuality, 
which  Cicero  has  preserved.  He 
considers  the  greatest  of  these  evils 
to  be  that  the  vice  pretlisposes  men 
to  unpatriotic  acts.  ‘  Nullam  capi- 
taliorem  pestem  quam  corporis 
Toluptatem,  hominibus  a  natura 

datam . Hinc  patri®  prodi- 

tiones,  hinc  rerumpublicarum  ever- 
siones,  hinc  cum  hostibus  clandes- 
tina  colloquia  nasci,’  etc. — Cicero, 
De  Senect.  xii. 
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The  Spartan  legislation  was  continually  extolled  as  an  ideal, 
as  the  Venetian  constitution  by  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contact  of  the  spheres  of 
speculation  and  of  political  activity  exercised  in  one  re¬ 
spect  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  ancient  philosophies 
Patriotism  almost  always  occupied  a  prominence  in  the  scale 
of  duties,  which  forms  a  stiiking  contrast  to  the  neglect  or 
disciedit  into  which  it  has  fallen  among  modem  teachers. 
We  do,  indeed,  read  of  an  Anaxagoras  pointing  to  heaven  as 
to  his  true  country,  and  pronouncing  exile  to  be  no  evil,  as 
the  descent  to  the  infernal  regions  is  the  same  from  every 
land  ; '  but  such  sentiments,  though  not  unknown  among  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Cynics,  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  prevailing  tone.  Patriotism  was  represented  as  a  moral 
duty,  and  a  duty  of  the  highest  order.  Cicero  only  echoed 
the  common  opinion  of  antiquity  in  that  noble  passage, 
in  which  he  asserts  tliat  the  love  we  owe  oui-  country  is 
even  holier  and  more  profound  than  that  we  owe  o\u-  nearest 
kinsman,  and  that  he  can  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  a  good 
man  who  even  hesitates  to  die  in  its  behalf.* 

A  necessary  consequence  of  this  prominence  of  patriotism 
was  the  practical  character  of  most  ancient  ethics.  We  find, 
indeed,  moralists  often  exhorting  men  to  moderate  then-  am¬ 
bition,  consoling  them  under  political  adversity,  and  urging 
that  there  are  some  circumstances  vmder  which  an  iipright 
man  should  for  a  time  withdraw  from  public  aSairs;®  but 
the  general  duty  of  taking  pai-t  in  political  life  was  emphati¬ 
cally  asserted,  and  the  vanity  of  the  quietist  theory  of  life 
not  only  maintained,  but  even  somewhat  exaggerated.  Thus 


'  Diog.  Laert.  Ancue. 

•  Cari  sunt  parentea,  cari  libe.ri, 
propinqui,  familiares;  sed  omnes 
omnium  caritiites  patria  una  com- 
plexa  eet;  pro  qua  quia  bonM 
dubitet  mortem  oppetere  »i  ei  sit 
profuturus  ?  ’ — De  Offic.  i.  17. 


’  See  Seneca,  Consol,  ad  Hclviatn 
and  De  Otio  Sapien. ;  and  Plutorch, 
De  Exilio.  The  first  of  these  works 
is  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  compositions  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  Bolingbroke’sTfcJliC- 
tiofis  on  Exile. 
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Cicero  declared  that  ‘  all  virtue  is  in  action.' '  The  youngei 
Pliny  mentions  that  he  once  lamented  to  the  Stoic  Euphratee 
the  small  place  wliich  his  official  duties  left  for  philo3ophic.il 
l)ursuits;  but  Euphrates  answoi^d  that  the  dischai-ge  of 
public  affiui-s  and  tlie  administration  o^"  ’ustice  formed  a  part, 
and  the  most  imiioitant  part,  of  i)hiIosophy,  for  he  who  is  so 
engaged  is  but  practising  the  precepts  of  the  schools.*  It 
was  a  fimdamental  maxim  of  the  Stoics  that  humanity  is  a 
body  in  which  each  limb  should  act  solely  and  continuallv 
with  a  idew  to  the  interests  of  the  whole.  Marcus  Aui'elius, 
the  purest  mind  of  the  sect,  was  for  nineteen  yeais  the  active 
ruler  of  the  civilised  globe.  Tlu-asea,  Helvidius,  ComutiLS, 
a,nd  a  crowd  of  others  who  had  adopted  Stoicism  as  a  religion, 
lived,  and  in  many  cases  died,  in  obedience  to  its  precepts, 
struggling  for  the  liberties  of  them  coimtiy  in  the  darkest 
hon’T!  of  tyiunny. 

Men  who  had  formed  such  high  conceptions  of  duty,  who 
had  bi-idled  so  completely  the  tumult  of  passion,  and  whose 
lives  wero  spent  in  a  calm  sense  of  viitue  and  of  dignity,  were 
Kttle  likely  to  bo  assailed  by  the  superstitious  fears  that  ai-e 
the  nightmai-e  of  weaker  men.  The  preparation  for  deatli 
was  deemed  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  philosophy.®  The 
thought  of  a  coming  change  assisted  the  mind  in  detaching 
itself  from  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  the  extinction  of  ail 
superstitious  teii'ors  completed  the  type  of  self-roliant  majei5tv 
which  Stoicism  had  chosen  for  its  ideal.  Ihit  while  it  is 
ceitain  that  no  philosophers  expatiated  upon  death  with  a 
giunder  eloquence,  or  met  it  with  a  more  placid  courage,  it 
can  hai’dly  bo  denied  that  their  constant  disquisitions  forced 
it  into  an  imhealthy  prominence,  and  somewhat  discoloured 
their  whole  view  of  life.  ‘  The  Stoics,’  as  Eacon  has  said. 

‘  bestowed  too  much  coat  on  denth,  and  by  their  preparation* 

vilA,  ut  ait  idem,  oommentatic 
i.  10.  mortis  est.’ — Cicero,  TWr.  i.  ."tO, 

•‘  Tota  enim  philoaophomm  ad  fin. 
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made  It  more  tearful.’^  There  is  a  profound  wisdom  in  the 
maxims  of  Spinora,  tliat  ‘  the  proper  study  of  a  wise  man  is 
not  how  to  die,  but  how  to  live,’  and  that  ‘  there  is  no  subject 
on  which  the  sage  will  think  less  than  death.’ 2  A  life  of 
active  duty  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  end,  and  so  large 
a  part  of  the  evil  ot  death  lies  in  its  anticipation,  that  an 
attempt  to  deprive  it  of  its  terrors  by  constant  meditation 
almost  necessaiily  defeats  its  object,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  forms  an  unnaturally  tense,  feverish,  and  tragical  character, 
annihilates  the  ambition  and  enthusiasm  that  are  essential  to 
human  progioss,  and  not  unfrequently  casts  a  chill  and  a 
deadness  over  the  affections. 

Among  tlie  many  half-pagan  legends  that  were  connected 
with  Ireland  during  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  that  of  the  islands  of  life  and  of  death.  In  a  certain  lake 
in  Munster  it  is  said  there  were  two  islands ;  into  the  fii’st 
deatli  could  never  enter,  but  age  and  sickness,  and  the  weaii- 
ness  of  life,  and  the  paroxysms  of  fearful  suffeiing  were  all 
Known  there,  and  they  did  their  work  till  the  inhabikints, 
tii-ed  of  theii’  immoiiiality,  learned  to  look  upon  the  opposite 
ishind  as  upon  a  haven  of  repose  :  they  launched  their  barks 
upon  the  gloomy  waters ;  they  touched  its  shore  and  they 
were  at  rest.* 

Tliis  legend,  which  is  far  more  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
paganism  than  to  that  of  Christianity,  and  is  in  fact  only 
another  form  of  the  myth  of  Tithonus,  represents  with  great 
fidelity  the  asjiect  in  which  death  was  regaa’ded  by  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  Stoicism.  There  was  much  difference  of  ojiinion 
and  of  ceititude  in  the  judgments  of  the  ancient  philosophers 


*  Essay  on  Death.  Bello  Goth.  iv.  20)  says  that  it  is 

*  Spinoza,  Ethics,  iv.  67-  impo.ssible  for  men  to  live  in  the 

*  Cajnden.  Montalembert  no-  west  of  Britain,  and  that  the  dis- 
tices  a  similar  legend  as  existing  trict  is  believed  to  bo  inhabited  by 
in  Brittany  (Z-?.s  Moines  d’ Occident,  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

tome  ii.  p.  287).  Procopius  {De 
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concermnq  the  future  destinies  of  the  soul,  but  they  were 
uoanimous  in  regarding  death  simply  as  a  natiuai  rest,  and 
in  attributing  the  terrors  that  were  connected  with  it  to  a 
diseased  imagination.  Death,  they  said,  is  the  only  evil  that 
does  not  afflict  us  when  present.  While  we  are,  death  is  not, 
when  death  has  come  we  are  not.  It  is  a  false  belief  that  it 
only  follows,  it  also  precedes,  life.  It  is  to  be  as  we  were 
before  we  were  born.  The  candle  which  has  been  extin¬ 
guished  is  in  the  same  condition  as  before  it  was  lit,  and  the 
dead  man  as  the  man  unborn.  Death  is  the  end  of  all  sorrow. 
It  either  secures  happine.ss  or  ends  suffering.  It  frees  the 
slave  from  his  cruel  master,  opens  the  prison  door,  calms  the 
qualms  of  pain,  closes  the  struggles  of  poverty.  It  is  the  last 
and  best  boon  of  nature,  for  it  frees  man  from  all  his  cares. 
It  is  at  worst  but  the  close  of  a  banquet  we  have  enjoyed. 
Whether  it  be  desired  or  whether  it  be  shunned,  it  is  no 
cui-se  and  no  evil,  but  simply  the  resolution  of  our  being  into 
its  primitive  elements,  the  law  of  onr  nature  to  which  it  is 
our  duty  cheerfully  to  conform. 

Such  were  the  leading  topics  that  were  employed  in  that 
Ijeautiful  literature  of  ‘  Consolations,’  which  the  academic 
Grantor  is  said  to  have  originated,  and  which  occupies  so 
large  a  place  in  the  wiitings  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  the 
"itoics.  Cicero,  like  all  the  school  of  Plato,  added  to  these 
jiotives  a  very  firm  and  constant  reference  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Plutarch  held  the  same  doctrine  with  equal  as- 
simince,  but  he  gave  it  a  much  less  conspicuous  position  in 
his  ‘  Consolations,’  and  he  based  it  not  upon  philosophical 
groimds,  but  upon  the  testimonies  of  the  oracles,  and  upon 
the  mysteries  of  Bacchus.’  Among  the  Stoics  the  doctrine 
shone  with  a  faint  and  uncertain  light,  and  was  seldom  or 
never  adopted  as  a  motive.  But  that  which  is  most  impres¬ 
sive  to  a  student  who  turns  from  the  religious  literature  of 


*  In  his  De  Sera  Xumtnit  Vindicta  ami  his  Consotatio  ad  Uxortm. 
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Cliriatiariity  to  the  pagan  philosophies,  is  tlie  complete 
absence  in  the  latter  of  all  notion  concerning  the  penal  cha¬ 
racter  of  death.  Death,  according  to  Socrates,'  either 
extinguisl'.es  life  or  emancipates  it  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
body.  Even  in  the  first  case  it  is  a  blessing,  in  the  last  it  is 
the  greatest  of  boons.  ‘Accustom  yourself,’  said  Epicurus, 
‘  to  the  thought  that  death  is  indifierent ;  for  all  good  and  all 
evil  consist  in  feeling,  and  what  is  death  but  the  privation  of 
feelingl’'*  ‘  Souls  either  remain  after  death,’  said  Cicero,  ‘  or 
they  perish  in  death.  If  they  remain  they  are  happy ;  if  they 
perish  they  are  not  wi’etched.’^  Seneca,  consoling  Polybius 
concerning  the  death  of  his  brother,  exhorts  his  fi’iend  to 
think,  ‘  if  the  dead  have  any  sensations,  then  my  brother,  let 
loose  as  it  were  from  a  lifelong  prison,  and  at  last  enjoying 
his  liberty,  looks  down  from  a  loftier  height  on  the  wonders 
of  nature  and  on  all  the  deeds  of  men,  and  sees  more  clearly 
those  divine  things  wliich  he  had  so  long  sought  in  vain  to 
understand.  But  why  should  I  be  afflicted  for  one  who  is 
either  happy  or  is  nothing  1  To  lament  the  fate  of  one  who 
is  happy  is  envy ;  to  lament  the  fate  of  a  nonentity  is 
madness.’'* 

But  while  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  were  on 
this  point  unanimous,  there  was  a  strong  opposing  current  in 
the  j)opular  mind.  The  Greek  word  for  superstition  signifies 
litenilly,  fear  of  gods  or  daemons,  and  the  philosophers 
sometimes  represent  the  vulgar  as  shuddei'ing  at  the  thought 
of  death,  through  dread  of  certain  endless  sufferings  to 
which  it  would  lead  them.  The  Greek  mythology  contains 
many  fables  on  the  subject.  Some  South-Italian  vases 

’  In  the  Phado,  passim.  See,  that  remained  of  the  works  of 
too,  Marc.  Aurelius,  ii.  12.  Epicurus,  till  the  recent  discovery 

*  See  a  very  striking  letter  of  of  one  of  his  treatises  at  Hercnla- 
Epicums  quoted  by  Diogenes  Litert.  neum. 
in  his  life  of  that  philosopher.  ’  Tuso.  Quasi,  i. 

Except  a  few  sentences,  quot^  by  *  Consol,  ad  Polyb.  zxvii. 

other  writers,  these  letters  were  all 
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represent  scenes  of  infernal  torments,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
mediffival  frescoes.'  The  rapture  with  which  Epicureanism 
•vas  received,  as  liberating  the  human  mind  from  the  thral¬ 
dom  of  sixperstitious  terrors,  shows  how  galling  must  have 
been  the  yoke.  In  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  in  occasional  pas¬ 
sages  of  Cicero  and  other  Latin  moralists,  above  all,  in  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch  ‘  On  Superstition,’  we  may  trace  the  deep 
impression  these  terrors  had  made  upon  the  popidace,  even 
during  the  later  period  of  the  Eepublic,  and  during  the 
Empire.  To  destroy  them  was  represented  as  the  highest 
function  of  philosophy.  Plutarch  denounced  them  as  the 
worst  calumny  against  the  Deity,  as  more  pernicious  than 
atheism,  as  the  evil  consequences  of  immoral  fables,  and  ho 
gladly  turned  to  other  legends  which  taught  a  different 
lesson.  Thus  it  was  related  that  when,  during  a  certain  fes¬ 
tival  at  Argos,  the  horses  that  were  to  draw  the  statue  of 
Juno  to  the  temple  were  detained,  the  sons  of  the  priestess 
yoked  themselves  to  the  car,  and  their  mother,  admiiing 
their  piety,  prayed  the  goddess  to  reward  them  with  what¬ 
ever  boon  was  the  best  for  man.  Her  prayer  was  answered 
they  sank  asleep  and  died.*  In  like  manner  the  architects 
of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  prayed  the  god  to 
select  that  reward  which  was  best.  The  oracle  told  them  in 
reply  to  spend  seven  days  in  rejoicing,  and  on  the  following 
night  their  rewai  d  would  come.  They  too  died  in  sleep.*  The 
swan  was  consecrated  to  Apollo  because  its  dying  song  was 
believed  to  spring  from  a  prophetic  impulse.^  The  Spanish 
Celts  raised  temples,  and  sang  hymns  of  praise  to  death.®  No 


'  Maury,  Hist,  des  Religums  de  the  natural  form  of  devotion  can 
la  Grice  anii^e,  tom.  i.  pp.  582-  never  have  had  any  very  alarming 
588.  M.  Ravaiseon,  in  his  Memoir  character, 
on  Stoicism  {Acad,  des  In.fcriptions  ’  Plutarch,  Ad  Apollontttm. 
ft  Belles-lettres,  tom.  ixi.)  has  en-  ’  Ibid, 
larged  on  the  terrorism  of  paganism,  *  Cic.  TSisc.  Qnast.  i. 

but  has,  I  think,  exaggerated  it.  ‘  Philost.  Apoll.  of  Tyan.  t.  4. 

Religions  which  selected  games  as  Hence  'their  passion  for  suicide, 
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philosopher  of  antiquity  ever  questioned  that  a  good  man,  re¬ 
viewing  his  life,  might  look  upon  it  without  shame  and  even 
with  positive  complacency,  or  that  the  reverence  with  which 
men  regard  heroic  deaths  is  a  foretaste  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Creator.  To  this  confidence  may  be  traced  the  ti’anquil 
courage,  the  complete  absence  of  aU  remorse,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  closing  hours  of  Socrates,  and  of  many  other  of  the 
sages  of  antiquity.  There  is  no  fact  in  religious  history 
more  startling  than  the  radical  change  that  has  in  tliis 
respect  passed  over  the  character  of  devotion.  It  is  said  of 
Chilon,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  that  at  the  close  of 
his  career  he  gathered  his  disciples  around  him,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  that  iu  a  long  life  he  could  recall  but  a 
single  act  that  saddened  his  dying  hour.  It  was  that,  in  a 
perplexing  dilemma,  he  had  allowed  his  love  of  a  friend  in 
some  slight  degree  to  obscure  his  sense  of  justice.*  The 
writings  of  Cicero  in  his  old  age  are  full  of  passionate  aspi¬ 
rations  to  a  future  world,  unclouded  by  one  regret  or  by  one 
fear.  Seneca  died  tranquilly,  bequeathing  to  his  friends  ‘  the 
most  precious  of  his  possessions,  the  image  of  his  life.’*  Titus 
on  bis  deathbed  declared  that  he  could  remember  only  a  sin¬ 
gle  act  with  which  to  reproach  himself.®  On  the  last  night 
in  which  Antoninus  Pius  lived,  the  tribmie  came  to  ask  for 
the  pass- word  of  the  night.  The  dying  emperor  gave  him 
‘  aequanimitas.’^  Julian,  the  last  great  repi’esentative  of  his 
expiring  creed,  caught  up  the  same  majestic  strain.  Amid 

which  Silins  Italicus  commemo-  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  vi.  g  12) 
rates  in  lines  which  I  think  very  speaks  of  Celts  who  celebrated  the 


beautiful ; — 


birth  of  men  with  lamentation,  and 


Impatiens  sevi,  spernit  novisse 
senectam 


‘  Prodiga  gens  anim®  et  properare 
facillima  mortem; 


Namque  ubi  transcendit  florentes 
viribus  annos 


their  deaths  with  jey. 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  Noctes,  i.  3 

*  Tacitus,  Atinales,  xv.  62. 

'  Suetou.  litut,  10. 

‘  Capitolinus,  Anioninus. 


Et  fati  modus  in  dextra  est.’ — L 


225-228. 
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tlie  curses  of  angry  priests,  and  the  impending  ruin  of  the 
cause  he  loved,  he  calmly  died  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
virtue;  and  his  death,  which  is  among  the  most  fearless 
that  antiquity  records,  was  the  last  protest  of  philosophic 
paganism  against  the  new  doctrine  that  had  arisen. ' 

It  is  customary  with  some  writers,  when  exhibiting  the 
many  points  in  which  the  ancient  philosophers  anticipated 
Christian  ethics,  to  represent  Christianity  as  if  it  were  merelv 
a  development  or  authoritative  confirmation  of  the  highest 
teaching  of  paganism,  or  as  if  the  additions  were  at  least  of 
such  a  nature  that  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  best  and 
purest  spirits  of  the  pagan  world,  had  they  known  them, 
would  have  gladly  welcomed  them.  But  this  conception, 
which  contains  a  large  amount  of  truth  if  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  many  Protestants,  is  either  grossly  exaggerated  or 
absolutely  false  if  applied  to  that  of  the  patristic  period  or  of 
mediaeval  Catholicism.  On  the  very  subject  which  the  phi¬ 
losophers  deemed  the  most  impoi-tant  their  unanimous 
conclusion  was  the  extreme  antithesis  of  the  teaching  of 
Catholicism.  The  philosophers  taught  that  death  is  ‘  a  law 
and  not  a  punishment ;  ’*  the  fathers  taught  that  it  is  a  |X!nal 
infliction  introduced  into  the  world  on  account  of  the  sin  of 
Adam,  which  was  also  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  all 
noxious  plants,  of  all  convulsions  in  the  material  globe,  and, 
as  was  sometimes  asserted,  even  of  a  diminution  of  the  light  ot 
the  sun.  The  first  taught  that  death  was  the  end  of  suffering; 
they  ridiculed  as  the  extreme  of  folly  the  notion  that 


'  See  the  beautiful  account  of 
his  last  hours  given  by  Anunianus 
Marcellinus  and  reproduced  by 
Gibbon.  There  are  some  retnari^ 
well  worth  reading  about  the  death 
of  Julian,  and  the  state  of  thought 
that  rendered  such  a  death  possible, 
in  Dr.  Newman's  DiKourset  on 
University  Education,  lect.  ix. 


*  ‘  Lex  non  poena  mors '  was  a 
favourite  saying  among  the  an¬ 
cients.  On  the  other  hand,  Ter- 
tullian  very  distinctly  enunciated 
the  patristic  view,  ‘Qui  autem 
primordia  hominis  novimus,  auden- 
ter  determinamus  mortem  non  ex 
natura  secutam  hominem  sed  ex 
culpa’ — De  Anima,  62. 
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pliysical  evils  could  await  those  whose  bodies  had  been 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  they  dwelt  with  emphatic  eloquence 
upon  the  approaching,  and,  as  they  believed,  final  extinction 
of  superstitious  terrora.  The  second  taught  that  death  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  human  race  is  but  the  beginning  of  end¬ 
less  and  excruciating  toi'tures — tortures  before  which  the 
most  ghastly  of  terrestiial  sufferings  dwindle  into  insig¬ 
nificance — tortures  which  no  courage  could  defy — which  none 
but  an  immortal  being  could  endure.  The  first  represented 
man  as  pure  and  innocent  until  his  will  had  sinned;  the 
second  represented  him  as  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
at  the  veiy  moment  of  his  birth.  ‘  No  funeral  sacrifices, 
said  a  gi-eat  writer  of  the  first  school,  ‘  are  offered  for  children 
who  die  at  an  early  age,  and  none  of  the  ceremonies  practised 
at  the  funerals  of  adults  are  performed  at  their  tombs,  for  it  is 
believed  that  infants  have  no  hold  upon  earth  or  upon  terres¬ 
trial  affections.  .  .  .  The  law  forbids  us  to  honour  them 
because  it  is  irreligious  to  lament  for  those  pure  souls  who 
have  passed  into  a  better  life  and  a  happier  dwelling-place.’  * 
‘  Whosoever  shall  tell  us,’  said  a  distinguished  exponent  of 
the  pati-istic  theology,  ‘  that  infants  shall  be  quickened  in 
Christ  who  die  without  partaking  in  His  Sacrament,  does 
both  contradict  the  Apostle’s  teaching  and  condemn  the 
whole  Church.  .  .  .  And  he  that  is  not  quickened  in  Christ 
must  remain  in  that  condemnation  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks,  “  by  one  man’s  offence  condemnation  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation.”  To  which  condemnation  infants  are 
bom  liable  as  all  the  Church  believes.  The  one  school 
endeavoui-ed  to  plant  its  foundations  in  the  moial  nature  of 
mankind,  by  pmclaiming  that  man  can  become  acceptable  to 
the  Deity  by  his  own  virtue,  and  by  this  alone,  that  all  sacri¬ 
fices,  rites,  and  forms  are  indifferent,  and  that  the  true 
woi-ship  of  God  is  the  recognition  and  imitation  of  His 


*  Plntareh,  Ad  Uxorem. 


St.  Augustin  ,  Epitt.  166. 
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goodness.  According  to  the  other  school,  the  most  heroic  eSbrts 
of  human  virtue  ai'e  insufficient  to  avert  a  .sentence  of  eternal 
condenmation,  unless  united  with  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  and  a  due  observance  of  the  rites  it 
enjoins.  By  the  philosophers  the  ascription  of  anger  and 
vengeance  to  the  Deity,  and  the  apprehension  of  future 
torture  at  His  hands,  were  unanimously  repudiated;*  by 
the  priests  the  opposite  opinion  was  deemed  equally  cen¬ 
surable.® 

These  are  fundamental  points  of  difference,  for  they  relate 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ancient  philosophy.  The 
main  object  of  the  pagan  philosophers  was  to  dispel  the  teri'ors 
the  imagination  had  cast  around  death,  and  by  destroying 
this  last  cause  of  fear  to  secure  the  liberty  of  man.  The 
main  object  of  the  Catholic  priests  has  been  to  make  death  in 
itself  as  revolting  and  appalling  as  possible,  and  by  represent¬ 
ing  escape  from  its  terrors  as  hopeless,  except  by  complete 
subjection  to  their  rule,  to  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of 
government.  By  multiplying  the  dancing  or  warning  skele¬ 
tons,  and  other  sepulchral  images  representing  the  loathsome¬ 
ness  of  death  without  its  repose ;  by  substituting  inhumation 
for  incremation,  and  concentrating  the  imagination  on  the 
ghastliness  of  decay ;  above  all,  by  peopling  the  unseen  world 
with  demon  phantoms  and  with  excruciating  tortures,  the 
Catholic  Church  succeeded  in  making  death  in  itself  unspeak¬ 
ably  tenible,  and  in  thus  preparing  men  for  the  consolations 
it  could  offer.  Its  legends,  its  ceremonies,  its  art,®  its  dog- 


'  ‘  At  hoc  qnidem  commune  est  philosophic  notion  in  Lnctantina 
omnium  philosophorum,  non  eorum  De  Ira  Dei. 

modo  qui  denm  nihil  habere  ipsum  *  ‘  Eevelation,’  as  Lessing  ob- 
negotii  dicunt,  et  nihil  exhibere  ’serves  in  his  essay  on  this  snlject, 
alteri  ;  sed  eorum  etiam,  qui  deum  '  has  made  Death  the  “king  of  ter- 
semper  .agero  aliquid  et  moliri  rors,”  the  awful  offspring  of  sin 
volunt,  nuinquam  nec  irasci  deum  and  the  dread  way  to  its  punish- 
nec  nocero.’ — Cic.  De  Offic.  iii.  28.  ment;  though  to  the  imagination 
’  See  the  refutation  of  the  of  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
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matic  teaching,  all  conspired  to  this  end,  and  the  history  of 
its  miracles  is  a  striking  evidence  of  its  success.  The  gi-eat 
majority  of  superstitions  have  ever  clustered  around  two 
centres — the  fear  of  death  and  the  belief  that  eveiy  pheno¬ 
menon  of  life  is  the  result  of  a  special  spiritual  interposition. 
Among  the  ancients  they  were  usually  of  the  latter  kind. 
Auguries,  prophecies,  interventions  in  war,  prodigies  avenging 
the  neglect  of  some  rite  or  marking  some  epoch  in  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  nation  or  of  a  rnler,  ai-e  the  forms  they  usually 
assumed.  In  the  middle  ages,  altho’igh  these  were  very 
common,  the  most  conspicuous  superstitions  took  the  foim  of 
visions  of  purgatory  or  hell,  conkicts  with  visible  demons, 
or  Satanic  miracles.  Like  those  mothers  who  govern  their 
childi-en  by  persuading  them  that  the  dark  is  crowded  with 
spectres  that  will  seize  the  disobedient,  and  who  often  succeed 
in  creating  an  association  of  ideas  which  the  adult  Tnn.Ti  ia 
unable  altogether  to  dissolve,  the  Catholic  priests  resolved  to 
base  their  power  upon  the  neiwes  ;  and  as  they  long  exercised 
an  absolute  control  over  education,  literature,  and  art,  they 
succeeded  in  completely  reveraing  the  teaching  of  ancient 
philosophy,  and  in  making  the  terrors  of  death  for  centuries 
the  nightmare  of  the  imagination. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  vague 
uncertainty  with  which  the  best  pagans  regarded  death  passed 
away  before  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  often 
replaced  by  a  rapture  of  hope,  which,  however,  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory  contributed  at  a  later  period  laigely  to  quell. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  justice  of  the  CathoKc 
conception  of  death  or  of  its  influence  upon  human  happiness, 
it  is  plain  that  it  is  radically  different  from  that  of  the  pagan 
philosophers.  That  man  is  not  only  an  imperfect  but  a  fallen 
being,  and  that  death  is  the  penal  consequence  of  his  sin, 

Greek  or  Etxviriaii,  ho  wa-s  a  torch  held  downwards.’ — Colo- 
yonthful  genius— the  twin  brother  ridge’s  Biograpkia  Litteraria,  cap 
of  Sleep,  or  a  lu.sty  boy  with  a  xxii.,  note  by  Sara  Coleridge. 
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was  a  doctrine  profoundly  new  to  mankind,  and  it  baa 
exercised  an  influence  of  the  mast  serious  chai-acter  upon  the 
moral  history  of  the  world. 

The  wide  divergence  of  the  classical  from  the  Catholic 
conception  of  death  appeara  very  plainly  in  the  attitude  which 
each  system  adopted  towards  suicide.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  of  all  the  points  of  contrast  between  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  antiquity,  and  especially  of  the  Roman  Stoics,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  almost  all  modern  moralists  on  the  other. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  ancients  were  by  no  means  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  approval  of  the  act.  Pythagoras,  to  whom  so 
many  of  the  wisest  sayings  of  antiquity  are  ascribed,  is  said 
to  have  forbidden  men  ‘  to  depart  from  their  guard  or  station 
in  life  without  the  order  of  their  commander,  that  is,  of  God.’’ 
Plato  adopted  similar  language,  though  he  permitted  suicide 
when  the  law  required  it,  and  also  when  men  had  been  struck 
down  by  intolerable  calamity,  or  bad  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  poverty.*  Aristotle  condemned  it  on  civic  grounds, 
as  lieing  an  injury  to  the  State.^  The  roll  of  Greek  suicides 
is  not  long,  though  it  contains  some  illustrious  names,  among 
othei-3  those  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes.^  In  Rome,  too,  where 
suicide  acquired  a  gi-eater  prominence,  its  lawfulness  was  by 
no  means  accepted  as  an  axiom,  and  the  stoiy  of  Regulus, 


’  ‘Vetat  Pythagoras  injussu 
imporatoris,  id  est  Dei,  do  prsecidio 
et  statioue  vitae  decedero.’ — Cic.  De 
Senec.  xx.  If  we  believe  the  very 
untrustworthy  evidence  of  Diog. 
Laertius  {Pythagoras)  the  philoso¬ 
pher  himself  committed  suicide  by 
starvation. 

’  See  his  Laws,  lib.  ix.  In  his 
Phadon,  however,  Plato  went  fur¬ 
ther.  and  condemned  all  suicide. 
Libanius  says  {Be  Vila  Sua)  that 
the  arguments  of  the  Plusdon  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  committing  suicide 
after  the  death  of  Julian.  On  the 


other  hand,  Cicero  mentions  a  cer¬ 
tain  Cleombrotus,  who  was  so 
fascinated  by  the  proof  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  in  the 
Phtedon  that  he  forthwith  cast 
himself  into  the  sea.  Cato,  as 
is  well  known,  chose  this  work 
to  study,  the  night  he  committed 
suicide. 

*  Arist.  Ethic,  v. 

*  See  a  list  of  these  in  Ijictan- 
tius’  iTist.  Div.  iii.  18.  Many  of 
these  instances  rest  on  very  doubt¬ 
ful  eviden(,-6. 
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«rhother  it  be  a  Iiistory  or  a  legend,  shows  that  the  patient 
endurance  of  suffering  was  once  the  supreme  ideal.*  Virgil 
painted  in  gloomy  colours  the  condition  of  suicides  in  the 
future  world.*  Cicero  strongly  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras,  though  he  praised  the  suicide  of  Cato.*  Apuleius, 
expounding  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  taught  that  ‘  the  wise  man 
never  throws  off  his  body  except  by  the  will  of  God.’  ■*  Caesar, 
Ovid,  and  others  m‘ged  that  in  extreme  distress  it  is  easy  to 
despise  life,  and  that  tnie  courage  is  shown  in  enduring  it.^ 
Among  the  Stoics  themselves,  the  belief  that  no  man  may 
shiink  from  a  duty  co-existed  with  the  belief  that  eveiy  man 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  life.  Seneca,  who  emphati¬ 
cally  advocated  suicide,  admits  that  there  were  some  who 
deemed  it  wrong,  and  he  himself  attempted  to  moderate  what 
he  termed  ‘  the  passion  for  suicide  ’,  that  had  arisen  among  his 
disciples.®  Marcus  Am-elius  wavers  a  little  on  the  subject, 
sometimes  asserting  the  right  of  every  man  to  leave  life  when 


'  Adam  Smith’s  Moral  Senti¬ 
ments,  part  vii.  §  2. 

^  ‘  Proxima  deinde  tenant  moesti 
luca  qui  sibi  lethum 

Insontee  peperere  manu,  lucemqne 
perosi 

Projecere  animaa.  Quam  vellent 
aethore  in  alto 

Nunc  et  pauperiem  et  dnro.s  per- 
ferre  labores.’ — sEiieid,  vi.  43-1- 

437. 

’  Cicero  has  censured  smcide  in 
his  Be  Senectute,  in  the  Somn. 
Scipionif,  and  in  the  Tusculavt. 
Concerning  the  death  of  Cato,  he 
says,  that  the  occasion  Tras  such  ns 
to  constitute  a  divine  call  to  leave 
life. — Tuse.  i. 

*  Apuleius,  Be  Philos.  Hat. 
lib.  i. 

*  Thus  Ot-.J  ; — 


‘  Eebus  in  adversis  facile  est  con- 
temnere  vitam, 

Fortiter  ille  faclt  qui  miser 
esse  potest’ 

See,  too.  Martial,  xi.  56. 

‘  E.epecially  Kp.  xxiv.  Seneca 
desires  that  men  should  not  commit 
suicide  with  panic  or  trepidation. 
He  says  that  those  condemned  to 
death  should  await  their  execution, 
for  ‘  it  is  a  folly  to  die  through  fear 
of  death  ;  ’  and  he  recommends 
men  to  support  old  age  as  long  as 
their  faculties  remain  unimpaired. 
On  this  last  point,  however,  his 
language  is  somewhat  contradic¬ 
tory.  There  is  a  good  review  of 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  in 
general,  and  of  Seneca  in  particu¬ 
lar,  on  this  subject  in  Justus  Lip- 
sius’  Manudttctio  ad  Stoican  Philo, 
sophiam,  lib.  iii.  dissert.  22,  23, 
from  which  I  have  borrowed  much. 
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he  pleases,  sometimes  mclining  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  that 
man  is  a  soldier  of  God,  occupying  a  post  which  it  is  criminal 
to  abandon.  ‘  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  argued  sti-ongly  against 
all  suicide.® 

But,  notwithstanding  these  passages,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  ancient  view  of  suicide  was  broadly  and 
strongly  opposed  to  our  own.  A  general  approval  of  it 
floated  down  through  most  of  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
even  to  those  who  condemned  it,  it  never  seems  to  have 
assumed  its  present  aspect  of  extreme  enormity.  This  was 
in  the  fii-st  instance  due  to  the  ancient  notion  of  death ;  and 
we  have  also  to  remember  tliat  when  a  society  once  learns  to 
tolerate  suicide,  the  deed,  in  ceasing  to  be  disgraceful,  loses 
much  of  its  actual  criminality,  for  those  who  are  most  firmly 
convinced  that  the  stigma  and  sufieiing  it  now  brings  upon 
the  family  of  the  deceased  do  not  constitute  its  entire  guilt, 
mil  readily  acknowledge  that  they  gi’eatly  aggravate  it.  In 
the  conditions  of  ancient  thought,  this  aggravation  did  not 
exist.  Epiciu-us  exhoiiied  men  ‘  to  weigh  carefully,  whether 
they  would  prefer  death  to  come  to  them,  or  would  themselves 


'  In  his  Meditations,  ix.  3,  he 
speaks  of  the  duty  of  patiently 
awaiting  deitth.  But  in  iii.  1,  x. 
8,  32-32,  he  clearly  recognises  the 
right  of  suicide  in  some  cases, 
especially  to  prevent  mor.il  degene¬ 
racy.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
were  private  notes  for  his  personal 
guidance,  that  all  the  Stoics-  ad¬ 
mitted  it  to  be  wrung  to  commit 
suicide  in  cases  where  the  act 
would  be  an  injury  to  society,  and 
that  this  consideration  in  itself 
would  be  sufiBcient  to  divert  an 
emperor  from  the  deed.  Antoni¬ 
nus,  the  uncle,  predecessor,  and 
model  of  M.  Aurelius,  had  consi¬ 
dered  it  his  duty  several  times  to 
prevent  Hadrian  from  committing 


suicide  (Spartianus,  Hadrianus). 
According  to  Capitolinus,  Marcus 
Aurelius  in  his  last  illness  pur¬ 
posely  accelerated  his  death  by 
abstinence.  The  duty  of  not  has¬ 
tily,  or  through  cowardice,  aban¬ 
doning  a  path  of  duty,  and  the 
right  of  man  to  quit  life  when  it 
appears  intolerable,  are  combined 
very  clearly  by  Epictetus,  Arrian, 
i.  9 ;  and  the  latter  is  asserted  in 
the  strongest  manner,  i.  24-2.5. 

*  Porphyry,  De  Abst.  Camis,  ii 
47  ;  Plotinus,  1st  Enn.  ix.  Por¬ 
phyry  says  (//{/'«  of  Plotinus)  that 
Plotinus  dissuaded  him  from  sui¬ 
cide.  There  is  a  good  epitome  of 
the  arguments  of  this  school  against 
suicide  in  Macrobius,  /»  Som. 
Scip.  1. 
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go  fco  death ;  ’  •  and  among  his  disciples,  Lucretius,  the  illus¬ 
trious  ix)et  of  the  sect,  died  by  his  own  hand,*  as  did  also 
Cassius  the  tyrannicide,  Atticus  the  friend  of  Cicero,*  the 
Toluptuary  Petronius,^  and  the  philosopher  Diodorus.®  Pliny 
described  the  lot  of  man  as  in  this  respect  at  least  superior 
to  that  of  God,  that  man  has  the  power  of  flying  to  the 
tomb,®  and  he  represented  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  proofs 
of  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  it  has  filled  the  world 
with  herbs,  by  which  the  weaay  may  find  a  rapid  and  a  pain¬ 


less  death."  One  of  the  most 
notice  of  Cicero  brings  before 


'  Quoted  by  Seneca,  Ep.  xivi. 
Cicero  states  the  Epicurean  doc¬ 
trine  to  be,  ‘  Ut  si  tolerabiles  sint 
dolores,  feramus,  sin  minus  sequo 
animo  e  vita,  cum  ea  non  placet, 
tanquam  e  theatre,  e3eamns  ’  {De 
Finib.  i.  15)  ;  and  again,  ‘De  Diis 
immortalibus  sine  ullo  motu  vera 
sentit.  Non  dubitat,  si  ita  melius 
sit,  de  vita  migrare.’— Id.  i.  19. 

*  This  is  noticed  by  St.  Jerome. 

’  Com.  Nepos,  Atticus.  Ho 

killed  himself  when  an  old  man,  to 
shorten  a  hopeless  disease. 

*  Potronius,  who  was  called  the 
arbitrator  of  tastes  (‘  elegantiae 
arbiter '),  was  one  of  tlie  most 
famous  voluptuaries  of  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Unlike  most  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  however,  he  was  endowed 
■with  the  most  exqui.site  and  re¬ 
fined  taste ;  his  graceful  manners 
fascinated  all  about  him,  and  made 
him  in  matters  of  pleasure  the 
ruler  of  the  Court.  Appointed 
Proconsul  of  Bithynia,  and  after¬ 
wards  Consul,  he  displayed  the 
energies  and  the  abilities  of  a 
statesman.  A  Court  intrigue  threw 
him  out  of  favour ;  and  believing 
that  his  death  was  resolved  on,  he 
detonnined  to  anticipate  it  by  sui¬ 


strildng  figui-es  that  a  passing 
us,  is  that  of  Hegesias,  who 


cide.  Calling  his  friends  about 
him,  he  opened  his  veins,  shut 
them,  and  opened  them  again ; 
prolonged  his  lingering  death  till 
he  had  arranged  his  affairs ;  dis¬ 
coursed  in  his  last  moments,  not 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
or  the  dogmas  of  philosophers,  but 
about  the  gay  songs  and  epigrams 
of  the  hour;  and  partaking  of  a 
cheerful  banquet,  died  as  recklessly 
as  he  liad  lived.  (Tacit.  Annal. 
xvi.  18-19.  ^  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute  whether  or  not 
this  Petronius  was  the  author  of 
the  Satifricon,  one  of  the  most 
licentious  and  repulsive  works  in 
Latin  literature. 

‘  Seneca,  Be  Vita  Bcata,  xix. 

*  ‘imperfeette  vero  in  homine 
naturse  pra-cipua  solatia,  ne  Deum 
quidem  posse  omnia ;  namque  nee 
sib)  potest  mortem  consciscore  si 
velit,  quod  homini  dedit  optimum 
in  tantis  vitse  pmnis.’ — Hist.  Nat. 
ii.  5. 

’  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  63.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  this  -writer  thus 
speaking  of  sudden  death,  ‘  Mortes 
repentinsE  (lioc  est  summa  vitae 
felicitas),’  vii.  54. 
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was  surnaancd  by  the  ancients  ‘  the  orator  of  death.’  A  con- 
gpicaous  member  of  that  Cyrenaic  school  which  esteemed  the 
pursuit  of  pleasui-e  the  sole  end  of  a  rational  being,  he  taught 
tliat  hfe  was  so  full  of  cai’es,  and  its  pleasui'e  so  fleeting  and  so 
alloyed,  that  the  happiest  lot  for  man  was  death  and  such 
was  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  so  intense  was  the  fascination 
he  cast  around  the  tomb,  that  his  disciples  embraced  with 
rapture  the  consequence  of  his  doctiine,  multitudes  freed 
themselves  by  suicide  from  the  troubles  of  the  woidd,  and  the 
contagion  was  so  great,  that  Ptolemy,  it  is  said,  was  compelled 
to  bamsh  the  philosopher  from  Alexandiia.  ‘ 

But  it  was  in  the  Homan  Empme  and  among  the  Homan 
Stoics  that  suicide  assumed  its  greatest  prominence,  and  its 
philosophy  was  most  fully  elaborated.  From  an  early  period 
self-immolation,  like  that  of  Ourtius  or  Decius,  hml  been 
esteemed  in  some  circumstances  a  religious  rite,  being,  as  has 
been  well  suggested,  probably  a  lingeiing  remnant  of  the 
custom  of  hmuan  sacrifices,*  and  towards  the  closing  days  of 
paganism  many  influences  conspii-ed  in  the  same  du-ection. 
The  example  of  Cato,  who  had  become  the  ideal  of  the 
Stoics,  and  whose  di-amatic  suicide  was  the  favourite  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  eloquence,*  the  indifference  to  death  produced 
by  the  great  multiplication  of  gladiatorial  shows,  the  many 
irrstances  of  barbarian  captives,  who,  sooner  than  slay  their 
fellow-coimtrymen,  or  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  their  con- 
qireror-s,  plunged  their*  lances  into  their  o%vn  necks,  or  found 


*  Tusc.  Qiuest.  lib.  1.  Another 
remarkable  example  of  an  epidemic 
of  suicide  occurred  amon:;  the 
young  girls  of  Miletus.  (Aul.  Gell. 
XV.  10.) 

*  Sir  Cornewiill  Lewis,  On  the 
Credihilitt/  qf  Ehirly  Roman  HUiory, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  430.  See,  too,  on  this 
elsss  of  suicides,  Cromuziano,  Itto- 
rica  Critica  del  Suicidio  (Venesia, 


1788),  pp.  81-82.  The  real  name 
of  the  author  of  this  book  (which 
is,  1  think,  the  best  history  of  sui¬ 
cide)  was  Buunafede.  He  was  a 
Celestine  monk.  The  book  was 
first  published  at  Lucca  in  1761. 
It  was  translated  into  French  in 
1841. 

*  Senec.  De  Prouid,  ii. ,  Ep 
xxiv. 
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other  and  still  more  horrible  roads  to  freedom,'  the  castom 
of  compelling  political  prisoner's  to  execute  their  own  sentence, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  capricious  and  atrocious  tyraririy 
of  the  Caesars,*  had  raised  suicido  into  an  extraordinary 
prominence.  Few  things  are  more  touching  than  the  pas¬ 
sionate  joy  with  which,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  Seneca  clirng 
to  it  as  the  one  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  the  last  bulwark 
of  the  tottering  mind.  ‘  To  death  alone  it  is  due  that  life 
is  not  a  punishment,  that,  erect  beneath  the  frowns  of 
fortune,  I  can  preserve  my  mind  unshaken  and  master  of 
itself.  I  have  one  to  whom  I  can  apfreal.  I  see  before  me 
the  crosses  of  many  forms.  ...  I  see  the  rack  and  the  scourge, 
and  the  instniments  of  toi'tiu’e  adapted  to  every  limb  and  to 
every  nerve ;  but  I  also  see  Death.  She  stands  beyond  my 
savage  enemies,  beyond  my  haughty  fellow-countrymen. 
Slavery  lo-ses  its  bitterness  when  by  a  step  I  can  pass  to 
liberty.  Against  all  the  injuries  of  life,  I  have  the  refuge  of 
death.’*  ‘  Wherever  you  look,  there  is  the  end  of  evils.  You 
see  that  yawning  precipice — there  you  may  descend  to 
libei'ty.  You  see  that  .sea,  that  river,  that  well — liber'ty  sits 
at  tire  bottom.  .  .  .  Do  you  seek  the  way  to  freedom  1 — you 
may  find  it  in  every  vein  of  yoiu'  body.’^  ‘  If  I  can  choose 
between  a  death  of  torture  and  one  that  is  simple  and  easy, 
why  should  I  not  select  the  latter  1  As  I  choose  the  shii) 
in  which  I  will  sail,  and  the  house  I  will  inhabit,  .so  I  will 
choose  the  death  by  which  I  will  leave  life.  .  .  .  In  no  mat¬ 
ter  more  than  in  death  should  we  act  according  to  our  desire. 
Depart  from  life  as  your  impulse  leads  you,  whether  it  be  by 
the  sword,  or  the  rope,  or  the  poison  creeping  through  the 
veins  ;  go  your  way,  and  break  the  chains  of  slavery.  Man 
should  seek  the  approbation  of  others  in  his  life ;  his  death 

*  See  some  examples  of  this  in  Cromaziaiio,  hi,  del  Suicidio  pp. 
Seneca,  Ixx.  112-114. 

’  See  a  long  catalogue  of  sui-  *  Consol,  ad  Marc.  c.  xx. 

tides  arising  from  this  cnu.se,  in  *  Dr  Ira,  iii.  16. 
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soncerns  nimself  alone.  That  is  the  best  which  pleases  him 
most.  .  .  .  The  eternal  law  has  decreed  nothing  better  than 
this,  that  life  should  have  but  one  entrance  and  many  exits. 
Why  should  I  endure  the  agonies  of  disease,  and  the  ci-uelties 
of  human  tyranny,  when  I  can  emancipate  myself  from  all 
my  torments,  and  shake  off  every  bond  t  For  this  reason, 
but  for  this  alone,  life  is  not  an  evil — that  no  one  is  obliged 
to  liva  The  rot  of  man  is  happy,  because  no  one  continues 
wretched  but  by  his  fault.  If  life  pleases  you,  live.  If  not, 
you  have  a  right  to  return  whence  you  came.’  * 

These  passages,  which  are  but  a  few  selected  out  of  very 
many,  will  sufficiently  show  the  passion  with  which  the  most 
influential  teacher  of  Homan  Stoicism  advocated  suicide.  As 
a  genei-al  proposition,  the  law  recognised  it  as  a  right,  but 
two  slight  restrictions  were  after  a  time  imposed.®  It  had 


‘  Ep.  Ixx. 

"  See  Donne’s  WuUhanatoa  (Lon¬ 
don,  1700),  pp.  56-57.  Gibbon's 
Decline  aiid  Fall,  ch.  xliv.  JBlack- 
stone,  in  Iris  chapter  on  suicide, 
quotes  the  sentence  of  the  Homan 
lawyers  on  the  subject :  ‘  Si  quis 
impatientia  doloris  aut  tsedio  vitae 
aut  niorbo  aut  furore  aut  pudore 
mori  maluit  non  animadvertatur  in 
eum.’  Ulpian  expressly  asserts 
that  the  wills  of  suicides  were  re¬ 
cognised  by  law,  and  numerous 
examples  of  the  act,  notoriously 
prepared  and  publicly  and  gradu¬ 
ally  accomplished,  prove  its  legal¬ 
ity  in  Home.  Suetonius,  it  is 
true,  speaks  of  Claudius  accusing  a 
man  for  having  tried  to  kill  himself 
(Claud,  xvi.),  and  Xiphilin  aiys 
(Ixix.  8)  that  Hadrian  gave  special 
permission  to  the  philosopher  Eu¬ 
phrates  to  commit  suicide,  ‘  on 
account  of  old  age  and  disease ;  ’ 
but  in  tlie  drst  case  it  appears 
from  the  context  that  a  reproach 


and  not  a  legal  action  was  meant, 
while  Euphrates,  I  suppose,  asked 
permission  to  show  his  loyalty  to 
the  emperor,  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  strict  necessity.  There  were, 
however,  some  Greek  laws  con¬ 
demning  suicide,  probably  on  civic 
grounds.  Jesephus  mentions  (De 
Dell.  Jud.  iii.  8)  that  in  soma 
nations  ‘  the  right  hand  of  tlie  sui¬ 
cide  was  amputated,  and  that  in 
Judea  the  suicide  was  only  buried 
after  sunset.’  A  very  strange  law, 
said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Greece,  is  reported  to  have  existetl 
at  Marseilles.  Poison  was  kept  by 
the  senate  of  the  city,  and  given  t« 
those  who  could  prove  that  they 
had  sufficient  reason  to  justify  tlieir 
desire  for  death,  and  all  other 
suicide  was  forbidden.  The  law 
was  intended,  it  was  said,  to  pre¬ 
vent  hasty  suicide,  and  to  make 
deliberate  suicide  as  rapid  and 
painless  as  possible.  (Valer. 
Maximus,  ii.  8,  §  7.)  In  the  Keign 
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becjome  customary  with  many  men  who  were  accused  of  poli¬ 
tical  olfences  to  commit  suicide  before  trial,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ignominious  exposure  of  their  bodies  and  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  their  goods ;  but  Domitian  closed  this  resource  by 
ordaining  that  tlie  suicide  of  an  accused  person  should  entail 
the  same  consequences  as  his  condemnation.  Hadrian  after¬ 
wards  assimilated  the  suicide  of  a  Eoman  soldier  to  desertion.* 
AV  ith  these  exceptions,  the  liberty  appears  to  have  been 
absolute,  and  the  act  was  committed  under  the  most  various 
motives.  The  suicide  of  Otho,  who  is  said  to  have  killed 
liimself  to  avoid  being  a  second  time  a  cause  of  civil  war,  was 
extolled  as  equal  in  grandeur  to  that  of  Cato.^  In  the  Dacian 
war,  the  enemy,  having  captured  a  distinguished  Roman 
general  named  Longinus,  endeavoured  to  extort  terms  from 
Ti-ajan  as  a  condition  of  his  surrender,  but  Longinus,  by 
taking  poison,  fi-eed  the  emperor  from  his  embai’rassment.^ 
On  the  death  of  Otho,  some  of  his  soldiers,  filled  with  grief 
and  admn-ation,  killed  themselves  before  his  corpse,^  as  did 
also  a  freedman  of  Agrippina,  at  the  fimeral  of  the  empress.® 
Before  the  close  of  the  RepubKc,  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of 
one  of  the  factions  in  the  chariot  races  flung  himself  upon  the 
pile  on  which  the  body  of  a  favourite  coachman  was  consumed, 
and  perished  in  the  flames.®  A  Roman,  unmenaced  in  his 


of  Terror  in  France,  a  law  was  made 
eimilar  to  th.at  of  Domitian.  (Car¬ 
lyle's  //ist.  of  the  French  Ecvolu- 
tion.  book  v.  c.  ii.) 

'  Compare  with  this  a  curious 
‘  order  of  the  day,’  issued  by  Napo¬ 
leon  in  1802,  with  the  view  of 
checking  the  preraleuce  of  suicide 
among  his  soldiers.  (Lisle,  Du 
Suicide,  pp.  462-463.) 

*  See  Suetonius,  Otho,  c.  x.-xi., 
and  the  very  fine  description  in 
Tacitus,  Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  47-49. 
Martial  comparoo  the  death  of 
Otho  to  that  of  Cato  : 


‘Sit  Cato,  dum  vivit,  sane  vel  Cae- 
sare  major; 

Dum  moritur,  numquid  major 
Othone  fuit?’ — Ep.  vi.  32. 

’  Xiphilin,  Ixviii.  12. 

*  Tacit.  Hiat.  ii.  49.  Suet. 
Otho,  12.  Suetonius  says  that,  in 
addition  to  these,  many  soldiers 
who  were  not  present  killed  them 
selves  on  hearing  the  news. 

*  Ibid.  Annai.  xiv.  9. 

*  Plin.  Hiit.  Nat.  vii.  54.  The 
opposite  faction  attributed  this  sui¬ 
cide  to  the  maddening  effects  of  the 
p'rfuines  burnt  on  the  pile. 
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foi-tune,  and  standing  high  in  the  favour  of  his  soreitjign, 
killed  himself  under  Tiberius,  because  he  could  not  endure  to 
witness  the  crimes  of  the  empire.*  Another,  being  afflicted 
by  an  incui-able  malady,  postponed  his  siucide  till  the  death 
of  Domitian,  that  at  least  he  might  die  free,  and  on  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  tyrant,  hastened  cheerfully  to  the  tomb.*  The 
Cynic  Peregrinus  announced  that,  being  weary  of  life,  he 
would  on  a  certain  day  depart,  and,  in  presence  of  a  large 
concourse,  he  moimted  the  funei-al  pUe.*  Most  frequently, 
however,  death  was  regarded  as  ‘  the  last  physician  of  disease,’^ 
and  suicide  as  the  legitimate  relief  from  intoleiable  suffering. 
‘  Above  all  things,’  said  Epictetus,  ‘  remember  that  the  door 
is  open.  Be  not  more  timid  than  boys  at  play.  As 
they,  when  they  oease  to  take  pleasure  in  them  games,  declare 
they  will  no  longer  play,  so  do  you,  when  all  things  begin  to 
pall  upon  you,  retii'e ;  but  if  you  stay,  do  not  complain.’* 
Seneca  declaml  that  he  who  waits  the  extremity  of  old  age 
is  not  •  far  removed  from  a  coward,’  ‘as  he  is  justly  regarded 
as  too  much  addicted  to  wine  who  di-ains  the  flask  to  the  very 
di-egs.’  ‘  I  will  not  relinquish  old  age,’  he  added,  ‘  if  it  leaves 
my  better  pai-t  intact.  But  if  it  begins  to  shake  my  mind, 
if  it  destroys  its  faculties  one  by  one,  if  it  leaves  me  not  life 
but  breath,  I  will  depai't  from  the  putrid  or  tottering  edifice. 
I  will  not  escape  by  death  from  disease  so  long  as  it  may  be 
healed,  and  leaves  my  mind  unimpaired.  I  will  not  raise  my 
hand  against  myself  on  account  of  pain,  for  so  to  die  is  to  be 
conquered.  But  if  I  know  that  I  must  sufifer  without  hope  of 
relief,  I  will  depai-t,  not  through  fear  of  the  pain  itself,  but 
because  it  prevents  all  for  which  I  would  live.’®  ‘Just  as  a 
landlord,’  said  IMusonius,  ‘  who  has  not  received  his  rent,  pulls 


‘  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  26.  too,  Ammianua  MarcellinuB,  xxix. 

’  Plin.  Ep.  i.  12.  1. 

’  This  history  is  satirically  and  ‘  Sophodos. 

unfeelingly  told  by  Lncian.  Soo,  *  Arrian,  i.  24. 

*  Seneca,  Ep.  Iviii. 
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down  the  doors,  removes  the  rafters,  and  fills  up  the  well,  so 
I  seem  to  be  driven  out  of  this  little  body,  when  nature, 
which  has  let  it  to  me,  takes  away,  one  by  one,  eyes  and 
ears,  hands  and  feet.  1  will  not,  therefore,  delay  longer,  but 
will  cheerfully  depart  as  from  a  banquet.’  * 

This  conception  of  suicide  as  an  euthanasia,  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  pangs  of  disease,  and  a  guarantee  against  the 
dotage  of  age,  was  not  confined  to  philosophical  treatises. 
We  have  considerable  evidence  of  its  Ijeing  frequently  put  in 
practice.  Among  those  who  thus  abridged  their  lives  was 
SiHus  ItaUcus,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Latin  poets.  ^  The 
younger  Piiny  describes  in  terms  of  the  most  glowing  admira¬ 
tion  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  friends,  who,  struck  down  by 
disease,  i-esolved  calmly  and  deliberately  upon  the  path  he 
should  pursue.  He  determined,  if  the  disease  was  only  dan¬ 
gerous  and  long,  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends  and 
await  the  struggle ;  but  if  the  issue  was  hopeless,  to  die  by 
his  own  hand.  Having  reasoned  on  the  pi-opriety  of  this 
coui-se  with  all  the  tranquil  courage  of  a  Homan,  he  sum¬ 
moned  a  council  of  physicians,  and,  with  a  mind  indifierent 
to  either  fate,  he  calmly  awaited  their  sentence.^  The  same 
writer  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  afflicted  with  a 
horrible  disease,  which  i-educed  his  body  to  a  mawa  of  sores. 
His  wife,  being  convinced  that  it  was  incurable,  exhorted  her 
husband  to  shorten  his  sufiTorings ;  she  nerved  and  encouraged 
him  to  the  effort,  and  she  claimed  it  as  her  privDege  to 
accompany  him  to  the  grave.  Husband  and  wife,  bound 

*  Stobseus.  One  of  the  most  quodam  et  instinctu  procurrore  ad 
deliberate  suicides  recorded  was  mortem,  commune  cum  multis; 
that  of  a  Greek  woman  of  ninety  deliberare  vero  et  Ciiusas  ejus  ex¬ 
years  old. — Val.  Maxim,  ii.  6,  §  8.  pendere,  utque  suasorit  ratio,  vitse 

*  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  7.  He  starved  mortisqne  consilium  su.scipere  vel 

himself  to  death.  ponere,  infrentis  est  aiiimi.'  In 

*  Ep.  i.  22.  Some  of  Pliny's  this  case  the  doctors  pronounced 
expressions  are  remarkable : — ‘  Id  that  recovery  was  possible,  and 
ego  anluum  in  primis  et  prsecipua  the  suicide  was  in  consequence 
laude  dignum  puto.  Ham  inipetu  averttsl. 
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together,  phinged  into  a  lake.  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
has  left  us  a  detailed  description  of  the  death-bed  of  one  of 
tlie  Koman  suicides.  Tullius  Mai'cellinus,  a  young  man  of 
remarkable  abilities  and  very  earnest  character,  who  had  long 
ridiculed  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  but  had  ended  by  em- 
bmeing  it  with  all  the  passion  of  a  convert,  being  afflicted  with 
a  gi-ave  and  lingering  though  not  incurable  disease,  resolved 
at  length  upon  suicide.  He  gathered  his  friends  around  him, 
and  many  of  them  entreated  him  to  continue  in  life.  Among 
them,  however,  was  one  Stoical  philosopher,  who  addressed 
him  in  what  Seneca  terms  the  very  noblest  of  discourses, 
lie  exhorted  him  not  to  lay  too  much  sti-ess  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  ho  was  deciding,  as  if  existence  was  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Ho  urged  that  life  is  a  thing  we  possess  in  common 
with  slaves  and  animals,  but  that  a  noble  death  should  in¬ 
deed  be  prized,  and  he  concluded  by  recommending  suicide. 
IMai'cellinus  gladly  embraced  the  counsel  which  his  own 
wislies  had  anticipated.  According  to  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  he  distributed  gifts  among  his  faitliful  slaves,  consoled 
them  on  their  approaching  bei-eavement,  abstained  dining 
tlii-ee  days  from  aU  food,  and  at  last,  when  his  strength  had 
been  wholly  exhausted,  passed  into  a  wai-m  bath  and  calmly 
died,  describing  with  his  last  breath  the  pleasing  sensations 
that  accompanied  receding  life.* 

The  doctrine  of  suicide  was  indeed  the  culminating  point 
of  Roman  Stoicism.  The  proud,  self-reliant,  imbending  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  philosopher  could  only  be  sustained  when  he  felt 
that  he  had  a  sine  i-efuge  against  the  extreme  forms  of  suf¬ 
fering  or  of  despair.  Although  vii'tue  is  not  a  mere  ci’eature 
of  interest,  no  gimt  system  has  ever  yet  floiuTshod  which 
did  not  present  an  ideal  of  happiness  as  well  as  an  ideal  of 
duty.  Stoicism  taught  men  to  hope  little,  but  to  fear  nothing, 


*  lab.  vi.  Ef.  xiiv. 

“  Ep.  Irxvii.  Ou  the  former  career  of  Marcollinus,  see  Ep.  xxix. 
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It  ilid  uot  array  death  iu  brilliant  colour!^,  as  the  {hiIIi  U» 
positive  felicity,  but  it  oudeavoured  to  divest  it,  jw  tlio  end 
of  sufl'eruig,  of  every  terror.  Life  lost  mucdi  of  its  bitterncsu 
when  men  had  found  a  refuge  fx'oni  tlio  storins  of  rate,  a 
speedy  deliverance  fnjin  dotage  and  [)ain.  .Death  ceased  to 
bo  terrible  when  it  was  regarded  rather  as  a  remedy  than  os 
a  sentence.  J...ifo  and  death  iu  the  Stoical  system  were  attumsl 
to  the  same  key.  The  deilication  of  human  virtue,  the  total 
absence  of  all  sense  of  sin,  the  proud  stubborn  will  that  deenusl 
humiliation  tbo  worst  of  stains,  appeared  alike  in  each.  The 
ty])e  of  its  own  Icind  was  perfect.  All  the  virtues  and  all  the 
majesty  that  accompany  human  [)ride,  when  developed  to  the 
highest  jjoint,  and  directed  to  the  noblest  ends,  wore  hero  dis¬ 
played.  All  those  which  accomjjaixy  humility  and  Holf-al)aso- 
ment  were  absent. 

1  desire  at  this  stage  of  our  ciupury  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
in  order  to  retrace  brietly  the  loading  steps  of  the  foregoing 
ai'gumcnt,  and  thus  to  bring  into  the  clearest  light  tho  con¬ 
nection  wliich  many  details  and  (juotations  may  have  ocea- 
aioually  obscured.  Such  a  review  will  s.how  at  a  single  glance 
in  whiit  re.spects  Stoicism  was  a  rosultof  tho  jjro  Oxistent  shite 
of  society,  and  in  what  i-o.sjKJcts  it  was  an  active  agent,  how 
far  its  influence  was  preparing  tho  way  for  Christian  ethies, 
and  how  far  it  was  02)()O.S(!d  to  them. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  amoiig  tho  Romans,  as  among 
other  jjcoplo,  a  very  clear  and  <lotiruto  type  of  moral  exeellenca 
was  created  before  men  had  formed  any  clear  inhsllectual 
notions  of  the  nature  and  sanctions  of  virtue,  fl'he  characters 
of  men  arc  chiefly  governed  by  them  oceupatiomi,  and  the  re¬ 
public  being  organised  altogether  with  a  view  tf)  military 
succes.s,  it  had  attained  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  militaiy 
society.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  at  all  times,  but  most 
es])Ocially  under  the  conditions  of  ancient  warfai  e,  militiiry  life 
is  very  unfavourable  to  the  amiable,  and  very  favouiuble  to 
the  hei'oic  virtues.  The  iloman  hail  learnt  to  value  force 
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very  highly.  Being  continually  engaged  in  inflicting  pain, 
his  natural  or  instinctive  humanity  vras  veiy  lo'w.  His  moral 
feelings  vere  almost  bounded  by  political  limits,  acting  only, 
and  with  diflerent  degrees  of  intensity,  towards  his  class,  his 
country,  and  its  allies.  Indomitable  pn'de  was  the  most 
prominent  element  of  his  character.  A  victorious  army 
which  is  humble  or  difSdent,  or  tolei’ant  of  insult,  or 
anxious  to  take  the  second  place,  is,  indeed,  almost  a  con¬ 
tradiction  of  teims.  Tlie  spiidt  of  patriotism,  in  its  relation  to 
foreigners,  like  that  of  political  liberty  in  its  relation  to 
governors,  is  a  spirit  of  constant  and  jealous  self-assertion  ; 
and  although  both  are  very  consonant  with  liigh  momlity  and 
great  self-devotion,  we  im-ely  And  that  the  grace  of  genuine 
humility  can  flourish  in  a  society  that  is  intensely  pei-vaded 
by  their-  influence.  The  kind  of  excellence  that  found  most 
&VOIU-  in  Homan  eyes  was  simple,  forcible,  massive,  but 
coai-se-gi-ained.  Subtil ty  of  motives,  reflnements  of  feelings, 
delicacies  of  suscejrtibility,  were  i-arely  appreciated. 

This  was  the  dai-ker  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other- 
hand,  the  national  character,  being  for-med  by  a  profession  in 
which  mercenary  considerations  are  less  powex-ful,  and  splendid 
examples  of  self-devotion  more  fr-cquent,  tlian  in  any  other, 
had  eai-ly  risen  to  a  heroic  level.  Death  Ireing  continually 
confronted,  to  meet  it  with  courage  was  the  chief  test  of 
virtue.  The  habits  of  men  were  unaffected.,  frugal,  honourable, 
and  laborious.  A  stern  discipline  pervading  all  ages  and 
classes  of  society,  the  will  was  trained,  to  an  almost  rmex- 
ampled  degr-ee,  to  repress  the  passions,  to  endure  suffering 
and  opposition,  to  tend  steadily  and  fearlessly  towards  an  un¬ 
popular  end.  A  sense  of  duty  was  very  widely  diffused,  and 
a  deep  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  city  became  the 
parent  of  many  virtues. 

Such  was  the  type  of  excellence  the  Roman  people  had 
attained  at  a  time  when  its  intellectual  cultivation  produced 
piiilosophical  discussions,  and  when  numerous  Greek  pro- 
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fessors,  attractecl  partly  by  political  events,  and  partly  bv  the 
patronage  of  Scipio  yEinilianus,  arrived  at  Kome,  bringing 
with  them  the  tenets  of  the  great  schools  of  Zeno  and  Epicin 
rus,  and  of  the  many  minor  sects  that  clustered  around  them. 
Bpicureanism  being  essentially  opposed  to  the  pre-exi.sting 
type  of  virtue,  though  it  spread  greatly,  never  attained  the 
position  of  a  school  of  vii-tue.  Stoicism,  taught  by  Panfetius 
of  Rhodes,  and  soon  after  by  the  Syi’ian  Posidoniiis,  became 
the  true  religion  of  the  educated  classes.  It  furnished  the 
principles  of  virtue,  coloured  the  noblest  literature  of  the 
time,  and  guided  all  the  developments  of  moral  enthusiasm. 
The  Stoical  system  of  ethics  was  in  the  highest  sense  a 
system  of  independent  morals.  It  taught  that  our  reason 
reveals  to  us  a  certain  law  of  nature,  and  that  a  desire  to 
conform  to  this  law,  iirespectively  of  all  considerations  of 
reward  or  punishment,  of  happiness  or  the  reverse,  is  a  po.s- 
sible  and  a  sufficient  motive  of  vii-tue.  It  was  also  in  the 
highest  .sense  a  .system  of  discipline.  It  taught  that  the  will, 
acting  under  the  complete  control  of  the  reason,  is  the  sole 
piinciple  of  vii'tue,  and  that  all  the  emotional  part  of  our 
being  is  of  the  nature  of  a  disease.  Its  whole  tendency  was 
therefore  to  dignify  and  strengthen  the  will,  and  to  degrade 
and  suppims  the  desires.  It  taught,  moreover,  that  man  is 
capable  of  attaining  an  extremely  high  degree  of  moml  ex¬ 
cellence,  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  beyond  the  present  life, 
that  it  is  es.sential  to  the  digmty  and  consistence  of  his  cha- 
1-ac.ter  that  he  should  regard  death  wthout  dismay,  and  that 
he  has  a  right  to  hasten  it  if  he  de.sii-es. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  system  of  ethics  was  strictly 
consonant  with  the  type  of  character  the  circumstances  of  the 
Roman  people  had  formed.  It  is  also  manifest  that  while 
the  force  of  circumstances  had  in  the  first  instance  .secured 
Its  ascendancy,  the  energy  of  will  which  it  produced  would 
enable  it  to  offer  a  powerful  resistance  to  the  tendencies  of 
an  altered  condition  of  .society.  Tliis  was  pre-eminently 
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Bhown  in  the  history  of  Roman  Stoicism.  The  austere 
purity  of  the  writings  of  Seneca  and  his  school  is  a  fact 
probably  unique  in  histoiy,  when  we  consider,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  intense  and  undisguised  depravity  of  the  Empire, 
and  on  the  other,  the  prominent  position  of  most  of  the 
leading  Stoics  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stream.  More  than 
once  in  later  periods  did  great  intellectual  binlliancy  coincide 
with  general  depravity,  but  on  none  of  these  occasions  was 
this  moral  phenomenon  reproduced.  In  the  age  of  Leo  X., 
in  the  age  of  the  French  Regency,  or  of  Tjewis  XV.,  we  look 
in  vain  for  high  moral  teaching  in  the  centre  of  Italian  or  of 
Parisian  civilisation,  'fhe  true  teachers  of  those  ages  were 
the  reformers,  who  arose  in  obscure  towns  of  Germany  or 
Switzerland,  or  that  diseased  recluse  who,  from  his  solitude 
near  Geneva,  fascinated  Europe  by  the  gleams  of  a  dazzling 
and  almost  peerless  eloquence,  and  by  a  moral  teaching 
which,  though  often  feverish,  paradoxical,  and  unpractical, 
abounded  in  passages  of  transcendent  majesty  and  of  the 
most  entrancing  punty  and  beauty.  But  even  the  best 
moral  teachers  who  rose  in  the  centres  of  the  depraved 
society  felt  the  contagion  of  the  surrounding  vice.  Their 
idejil  wius  depressed,  their  austerity  was  relaxed,  they  appealed 
to  sen-did  and  worldly  motives,  tHeir  judgments  of  character 
wore  wavoiing  and  uncci-tain,  their  whole  teaching  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  compromise.  But  in  ancient  Rome,  if  the 
teachers  of  virtue  acted  but  feebly  upon  the  surrounding 
corruption,  their  own  tenets  were  at  least  unstained.  Lhe 
splendour  of  the  genius  of  Csesar  never  eclipsed  the  moral 
grandeur  of  the  vanquished  Cato,  and  amid  all  the  dramatic 
vicissitudes  of  civil  war  and  of  political  convulsion,  the 
supreme  authority  of  moral  distinctions  was  never  forgotten. 
'ITie  eloquence  of  Livy  was  chiefly  employed  in  i)ainting 
vii-tue,  the  eloquence  of  Tacitus  in  branding  vice.  Lhe 
Stoics  never  lowered  their  standard  l)Ocause  of  the  deprevity 
around  them,  and  if  wo  trace  in  their  teaching  any  reflection 
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of  the  prevailing  worship  of  enjoyment,  it  is  only  in  the 
passionate  inteuBity  with  which  they  dwelt  upon  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  tomb. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  moral  system  to  form  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  vice,  it  must  also  be  capable  of  admitting  those 
extensions  and  refinements  of  moral  sympathies  which 
advancing  civilisation  produces,  and  the  inflexibility  of  its 
antagonism  to  evil  by  no  means  imjdies  its  oApacity  of  en¬ 
larging  its  conceptions  of  good.  Dm-ing  tlie  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  importation  of  Stoical  tenets  into  Borne 
and  the  ascendancy  of  Chnstianity,  an  extremely  important 
transformation  of  moral  ideas  had  been  effected  by  political 
changes,  and  it  became  a  question  how  far  the  new  element.- 
could  coalesce  with  the  Stoical  ideal,  and  bow  far  they  tended 
to  replace  it  by  an  essentially  different  type.  These  change? 
were  twofold,  but  wore  veiy  closely  connected.  They  con- 
si.stod  of  the  increasing  prominence  of  the  benevolent  oi 
amiable,  as  distinguished  from  the  heroic  qualities,  and  of  the 
enlargement  of  moral  sympathies,  which  having  at  first  com- 
pri.sed  only  a  class  or  a  nation,  came  at  last,  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  many  artificial  barriei-s,  to  include  all  classes  and  all 
nations.  The  causes  of  these  changes — which  were  the  most 
important  antecedents  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity — are 
very  complicated  and  numerous,  but  it  will,  I  think,  be  pos 
Bible  to  give  in  a  few  pages  a  sufficiently  clear  outline  of  the 
movement. 

It  originated  in  the  Boman  Empire  at  the  time  when 
the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  civilisatious  was  effected 
by  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Tire  general  humanity  of  the 
Greeks  had  always  been  incompai-ahly  gi-eater  than  that 
of  the  Bomans.  The  refining  influence  of  their  art  and 
liteniture,  their  ignorance  of  gladiatortal  games,  and  their 
comparative  freedom  from  the  spirit  of  conquest,  had  sepa 
I’ated  them  widely  from  their  semi-barbarous  conquerors,  and 
had  given  a  peculiar  softness  and  tenderness  to  their  idea! 
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characters.  Pericles,  who,  when  the  friends  who  had 
gathered  round  his  death-bed,  imagining  him  to  be  insensible, 
were  recounting  his  S])leudid  deeds,  told  them  that  they  had 
forgotten  his  best  title  to  fame — that  ‘  no  Athenian  had  ever 
worn  mourning  on  his  account ;  ’  Aristides,  praying  the  gods 
that  those  who  had  banished  him  might  never  be  compelled 
by  danger  or  suHering  to  recall  him ;  Phocion,  when  unjustly 
condemned,  exhorting  his  son  never  to  avenge  his  death,  all 
represent  a  type  of  character  of  a  milder  kind  than  that 
wdiich  Roman  influences  produced.  The  plays  of  Euripides 
had  been  to  the  ancient  world  the  first  great  revelation  of 
the  suj)reme  beauty  of  the  gentler  virtues.  Among  the  many 
forms  of  worship  that  flotirished  at  Athens,  there  was  an 
altar  Avhicb  stood  alone,  conspicuous  and  honoured  beyond 
all  others.  The  suppliants  thronged  around  it,  but  no  image 
of  a  god,  no  symbol  of  dogma  was  there.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Pity,  and  was  venerated  through  all  the  ancient  world  as 
the  firet  great  assertion  among  mankind  of  the  supreme 
sanctity  of  Mercy.' 

But  while  the  Greek  spii-it  w'as  from  a  vei^  ('arly  ijeriod 


'  See  the  very  beautiful  lines  of 
Statius : — 

‘  Urbe  fuit  media  nulli  concessa 
potentum 

Ara  Deum,  niitis  posuit  dementia 
sedem : 

Et,  miseri  fecere  sacram,  sine  sup 
plice  uumquam 

Ilia  novo ;  nulla  dtimnavit  vota 
repulsa. 

Audit!  quicunque  rogant,  uoc- 
tesquo  diesque 

Ire  datum,  et  solis  numon  placare 
querolis. 

Parca  superstitio ;  non  thurea 
llammu,  nec  altus 

Aecipitnr  sanguis,  lachrvTnis  al- 
taria  sndact.  .  . 


Nulla  autem  effigies,  nulli  com 
missa  metallo 

Forma  Deae,  mentes  habitare  et 
pectora  gaudet. 

Semper  habet  trepidos,  semper 
locus  horret  egenis 

CcEtibus,  ignotffi  tantum  felicibus 
arse.’ — 'Fhebaid,  xii.  481-496. 

This  altar  was  very  old,  and  m  as 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  tlie 
descendants  of  Hercules.  Diodorus 
ot  Sicily,  however,  makes  a  Syra¬ 
cusan  say  that  it  was  brought  from 
Syracuse  (lib.  xiii  22).  Marcus 
Aurelius  erected  a  temple  to  ‘  Bene- 
hcciitia’  on  the  Capitol.  (Xiphilio. 
lib.  Ixxi.  34.) 
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distinguished  for  its  humanity,  it  was  at  first  as  fai-  removed 
fi'om  cosmopolitanism  as  that  of  Eome.  It  is  well  known 
that  Phrynichus  was  fined  because  in  his  ‘  Conquest  of  Mile¬ 
tus  ’  he  had  rei)re3ented  the  triumph  of  barbarians  over 
Greeks.*  His  successor,  HUschylus,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
violate  all  di-amatic  probabilities  by  making  the  Poi'sian  king 
and  courtiera  continually  speak  of  themselves  as  barbarians. 
Socrates,  indeed,  had  proclaimed  himself  a  citizen  of  the 
world,*  but  Aristotle  taught  that  Greeks  had  no  more  duties 
to  barbarians  than  to  wild  lieasts,  and  another  philosopher 
was  believed  to  have  evinced  an  almost  excessive  range  of 
sympathy  when  he  declai-ed  that  his  affections  extended  be¬ 
yond  his  own  State,  and  included  the  whole  people  of  Greece. 
But  the  dissolving  .and  disintegrating  philosophical  discussions 
that  .soon  followed  the  death  of  Socrates,  strengthened  by 
political  events,  tended  powerfully  to  destroy  thus  feeling, 
fhe  traditions  that  attached  Greek  philosophy  to  Pgjqit,  the 
subsequent  admiration  for  the  schools  of  India  to  which 
Pyrrho  and  Anaxai-ehus  are  said  to  have  resorted,*  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  Cynicism  and  Epiciu'eanLsm,  which  agreed  in  incul¬ 
cating  indifference  to  jrolitical  life,  the  complete  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  popular  national  religions,  and  the  incompatibility 
of  a  narrow  local  feeling  with  gr-eat  knowledge  and  matured 
civilLsation,  were  the  intellectual  causes  of  the  change,  and 
the  movemerrt  of  expansion  received  a  gr-eat  political  stimulus 
when  Alexander  eclipsed  the  glories  of  Spartan  and  Athenian 
history  by  the  vision  of  universal  empire,  accorded  to  the 
conquered  nations  the  privileges  of  the  conquerors,  and 


'  Herodotus,  vi.  21. 

’  See  Arrian's  Epictetus,  i.  9. 
The  very  existence  of  the  word 
piKay0 ,)U)Ttia  shows  that  the  idea  was 
not  altogether  unknown. 

*  I>iog.  Aaert.  Tyrrho.  There 


was  a  tradition  that  Pythagoras 
had  himself  penetrated  to  India, 
and  learnt  philosophy  from  the 
gymnosophists.  (Apuleius,  Florid. 
lib.  ii.  c.  1.5.) 
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cmxteil  in  Alexandria  great  centre  both  of  commercial  inter¬ 
course  and  of  philosophical  eclecticism.' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prevalence  of  Greek  idejie 
in  Rome  would  be  in  a  two-fold  way  destructive  of  narrow 
national  feelings.  It  was  the  ascendancy  of  a  people  who 
were  not  Romans,  and  of  a  people  who  had  already  hecome 
in  a  great  degree  emancipated  from  local  sentiments.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  Greeks  having  had  for  several  centuries 
a  splendid  litei-aturo,  at  a  time  when  the  Romans  had  none, 
and  when  the  Latin  language  was  still  too  rude  for  literary 
purposes,  the  period  in  which  the  Romans  hist  emerged  from 
a  purely  militaiy  condition  into  an  intelligent  civilisation 
would  bring  with  it  an  ascendancy  of  Greek  ideas,  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Cincius  Alimentus,  the  earliest  native  Roman  his¬ 
torians,  both  wrote  in  Greek,'*  and  although  the  poems  of 
Ennius,  and  the  ‘  Origines  ’  of  Marcus  Cato,  contributed 
largely  to  imi)rove  and  fix  the  Latin  language,  the  precedent 
was  not  at  once  discontinued.^  After  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
the  political  ascendancy  of  the  Romans  and  the  intellectual 
ascendancy  of  Greece  were  alike  universal.'*  The  conquei-ed 


■  This  aspect  of  the  career  of 
Alex.ander  was  noticed  in  a  re¬ 
markable  passage  of  a  treatise 
ascribed  to  Plutarch  (2)«  Fort, 
aUx.).  ‘  Conceiving  ho  was  sent 
by  God  to  be  an  umpire  between 
all,  and  to  unite  all  together,  he 
reduced  by  arms  tliose  whom  he 
could  net  conquer  by  persuasion, 
and  formed  of  a  hundred  diverse 
nations  one  single  universal  body, 
mingling,  as  it  were,  in  one  cup  of 
friendship  the  customs,  marriages, 
and  Liws  of  all.  lie  desired  that 
all  should  regard  the  whole  world 
as  their  common  country,  .  .  .  that 
every  good  man  should  be  esteemed 
a  Ilellene,  every  evil  man  a  bar¬ 
barian.’  See  on  this  subject  the 
Uiird lecture  ofMr.  Merivale  (whoso 


translation  of  Plutarch  I  have  bor- 
rowed)  On  the  Converxion  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

*  They  wore  both  born  about 
B.c.  250.  See  Sir  C.  Lewis,  Credi¬ 
bility  of  Early  Roman  Hitiory, 
vol.  i.  p.  82. 

*  Aulus  Oellius  mentions  the 
indignation  of  Marcus  Cato  against 
a  consul  named  Mbinus,  who  had 
written  in  Greek  a  Roman  history, 
and  prefaced  it  by  an  apology  for 
his  faults  of  style,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  writing  in  a  foreign 
language.  {Root  Ml,  xi.  8.) 

*  See  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
Greek  influence  upon  Rome,  in 
Mommsen’s  IHst.  of  Rome  (Eng 
truns.),  vol.  iii.  pp.  423-  426. 
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people,  whose  patriotic  feelings  had  been  greatly  enfeebled  by 
the  inlluences  1  have  noticed,  acquiesced  readily  in  their  new 
condition,  and  notwitlistanding  the  vehement  exertions  of  the 
conservative  party,  Greek  miiniiers,  sentiments,  and  ideas 
soon  i)eneti'ated  into  all  classes,  and  moulded  all  the  forms  of 
liuman  life.  The  older  Cato,  as  an  acute  observer  has 
noticed,  desired  all  Greek  philosoj)her3  to  be  exj)elJed  from 
liome.  The  younger  Cato  made  Greek  j)liilosopher3  his  most 
intimate  friends.  ‘  Roman  virtue  found  its  highest  expression 
in  Stoicism.  Roman  vice  sheltered  itself  under  the  name  of 
Epicurus.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  and  Polybius  lirst  sketched  in 
Greek  the  outlines  of  universal  history.  Dionysius  of  Hali¬ 
carnassus  exi)lored  Roman  antiquities.  Greek  artists  and 
Greek  architects  thronged  the  city;  but  the  lirst,  under 
Roman  inlluence,  abandoned  the  ideal  for  the  portrait,  and 
the  second  degraded  the  noble  Corinthian  pillar  into  the  bas¬ 
tard  composite.^  The  theatre,  which  now  stai-tcd  into  sudden 
life,  was  borrowed  altogether  from  the  Greolcs.  Ennius  and 
Pacuvius  imitated  Euripides;  Ccecilius,  Plautus,  Terence, 
and  Naevius  devoted  themselves  chielly  to  Menander.  Even 
the  lover  in  the  days  of  Lucretius  ))aiutcd  his  latly’s  charms 
in  Groek.^  Immense  sums  were  given  for  Greek  litoraiy 
slaves,  and  the  attractions  of  the  capital  drew  to  Romo  nearly 
all  that  was  brilliant  in  Athenian  society. 

While  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  intellect  and 
mannei-s  of  Greece  was  destroying  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  tyi)e,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the  range  of 


*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  SI. 

*  See  Friodlaender,  Moeurs  ro- 
Ttiaines  du  rignt  d' Auguste  d  la  Jin 
des  Antonins  (French  Iraus.,  1866), 
teme  i.  pp.  6-7. 

*  See  the  curious  catalogue  of 
Greek  love  terms  in  vogue  (Lucre¬ 
tius,  lib.  iv.  line  1160,  &c.l.  Juve¬ 


nal,  more  than  a  hundred  years 
later,  was  extremely  angry  with 
the  Homan  ladies  for  making  love 
in  Greek  {Hat.  vi.  bnes  190-19,0). 
Friedlcender  remarks  that  there  is 
no  special  term  in  J,atin  for  to  ask 
in  marriage  (tome  i.  p.  354). 
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Koman  sympathies,  an  equally  powerful  influence  was  break 
LU£  down  the  aristocratic  and  class  feelins;  which  had  so  long 
raised  an  insm-mountable  barrier  between  the  nobles  and  the 
plebeians.  Their  long  contentions  had  issued  in  the  civil 
wax's,  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  Empire,  and 
these  changes  in  a  great  measure  obliterated  the  old  lines  of 
demai'cation.  Foreign  wars,  which  develop  with  great  inten¬ 
sity  distinctive  national  types,  and  divert  the  public  mind 
fi’om  internal  changes,  are  usually  favourable  to  the  consei'- 
vative  spiiit ;  but  civil  wars  are  essentially  revolutionaiy,  for 
they  ovei’whelm  all  class  baniers  and  throw  open  the  highest 
prizes  to  energy  and  genius.  Two  very  remarkable  and  alto¬ 
gether  unprecedented  illustrations  of  this  tinth  occuri-ed  at 
Home.  Ventidius  Bassus,  by  his  militaiy  skill,  and  by  the 
friendslxip  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  afterwards  of  Antony,  rose 
from  the  position  of  mule-driver  to  the  command  of  a  Roman 
army,  and  at  last  to  the  consulate,'  which  was  also  attained, 
about  40  B.C.,  by  the  Spaniai-d  Cornelius  Balbxxs.'-'  Augustus, 
though  the  most  aristocratic  of  emperoi's,  in  oi’der  to  dis¬ 
courage  celibacy,  permitted  all  citizens  who  were  not  senators 
to  inteimarry  with  freedwomen.  The  empire  was  in  seveial 
distinct  ways  unfavourable  to  class  distinctions.  It  was  for 
the  most  pai’t  essentially  democratic,  winning  its  popularity 
from  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  crushing  the  senate,  which 
had  been  the  common  centre  of  ai’istocinicy  and  of  freedom. 
A  new  despotic  power,  beaiing  alike  on  all  classes,  reduced 
them  to  an  equality  of  servitude.  The  emperors  were  them¬ 
selves  in  many  cases  the  mere  ci’eatures  of  revolt,  and  their 
policy  was  governed  by  their  origin.  Their  jealousy  struck 


’  Aul.  Gell.  Xoct.xv.i',  Veil,  low  positions  to  power  and  dignity, 
Paterculu.s,  ii.  65.  The  people  were  in  Legendre,  Traite  de  t  Opinion, 
much  sc.andalised  at  thrs  elevation,  tome  ii.  pp.  254-255. 
and  made  epigrams  about  it.  There  *  Dion  Cassius,  xlviii.  32.  Plin 
is  a  curious  catalogue  of  meu  who  Hist.  Kat.  v.  5  ;  vii.  44. 
at  ditteront  times  rose  iu  itorne  from 
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down  many  of  the  nobles,  while  others  were  ruined  by  the 
public  games,  which  it  became  customary  to  give,  or  by  the 
luxury  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  political  occupations,  they 
were  impelled,  and  the  relative  importance  of  all  was  di¬ 
minished  by  the  new  creations.  The  ascendancy  of  wealth 
began  to  pass  into  new  quarters.  Delators,  or  political  in¬ 
formers,  encoiu'aged  by  the  emperors,  and  emiched  by  the 
confiscated  properties  of  those  whose  condemnation  they  had 
procured,  rose  to  gi'eat  influence.  From  the  time  of  Caligula, 
for  several  reigns,  the  most  influential  citizens  were  freedmen, 
who  occupied  the  principal  offices  in  the  palace,  and  usually 
obtained  complete  ascendancy  over  the  emperors.  Through 
them  alone  petitions  were  presented.  By  their  instrumental¬ 
ity  the  Imperial  favom-s  were  distributed.  They  sometimes 
dethroned  the  emperors.  They  retained  their  power  un¬ 
shaken  through  a  succession  of  I'evolutions.  In  wealth,  in 
power,  in  the  crowd  of  their  courtiers,  in  the  splendour  of 
their  palaces  in  life,  and  of  their  tombs  in  death,  they  eclipsed 
all  others,  and  men  whom  the  early  Roman  patricians  would 
have  almost  disdained  to  notice,  saw  the  proudest  struggling 
for  their  favour.' 

Together  ■wuth  these  influences  many  others  of  a  kindred 
natui'e  may  be  detected.  The  colonial  policy  which  the 
Gracchi  had  advocated  was  carried  out  at  Nar bonne,  and 
(luring  the  latter  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  the  amazement  and 
scandal  of  the  Romans,  Gauls  of  this  province  obtained  seats 
in  the  senate.^  The  immense  extent  of  the  empire  made  it 
necessary  for  numerous  troops  to  remain  during  long  periods 
of  time  in  distant  provunces,  and  the  foreign  habits  that  were 
thus  acquired  began  the  destruction  of  the  exclusive  feelings 
of  the  Roman  army,  which  the  subsequent  enrolment  of 

'  The  history  of  the  influence  tome  i.  pp.  58-93.  Statins  and 
of  freedmen  is  minutely  traced  by  Martial  sang  their  praises. 
Kriodlarnder,  Mcncrs  romaines  du  ’  Hee  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  23-25. 
dAugutte  a  la  jin  desAnUmin^, 
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barbarians  completed.  The  public  games,  the  immense  luxury, 
the  concentration  of  power,  wealth,  and  genins,  made  Rome 
the  centre  of  a  vast  and  ceaseless  concourse  of  strangers,  the 
focus  of  all  the  various  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  its  population  soon  became  an  amorphous,  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass,  in  which  all  nations,  customs,  languages,  and 
creeds,  all  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  refinement  and  bar¬ 
barism,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  intermingled  and  inter¬ 
acted.  Travelling  had  become  more  easy  and  perhaps 
more  frequent  than  it  has  been  at  any  other  period  befoi-e 
the  nineteenth  centuiy.  The  subjection  of  the  whole  civi¬ 
lised  world  to  a  single  rule  removed  the  chief  obstacles  to 
locomotion.  Magnificent  roads,  which  modem  nations  have 
rarely  rivalled  and  never  surpassed,  intersected  the  entire 
empire,  and  relays  of  post-horses  enabled  the  voyager  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  The  sea,  which,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  fleets  of  Carthage,  had  fallen  almost  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  dominion  of  pirates,  had  been  cleared  by 
Pompey.  The  European  shores  of  the  ISIediterranean  and  the 
port  of  Alexandria  were  thronged  with  vessels.  Romans 
traversed  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire  on  political,  militaiy, 
or  commercial  errands,  or  in  search  of  health,  or  knowledge, 
or  pleasure.*  The  entrancing  beauties  of  Como  and  of  Tempo, 
the  luxurious  mannei’s  of  Raise  and  Corinth,  the  schools, 
commerce,  climate,  and  temples  of  Alexandria,  the  soft  winters 
of  Sicily,  the  artistic  wonders  and  historic  recollections  of 
Athens  and  the  Nile,  the  great  colonial  interests  of  Gaul, 
attracted  their  thoussmds,  while  Roman  luxvuy  needed  the 
products  of  the  remotest  lands,  and  the  demand  for  animals 
for  the  amphitheatre  spread  Roman  enterprise  into  the  wildest 
deserts.  In  the  capital,  the  toleration  accorded  to  different 
creeds  was  such  that  the  city  soon  became  a  miniatiire  of  the 


^  On  the  }{oman  jonineye,  see  the  almost  exliaustive  dissertation 
of  Friedlaender.  tome  ii. 
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world.  Almost  every  vainoty  of  charlatiiiiisiii  and  of  l)eli(>f 
displayed  itself  nucliecked,  ami  koasted  its  train  of  proselytes. 
Foreifpi  ideas  wore  in  every  form  in  the  ascendant,  (jrecce, 
which  had  presiiied  over  the  iutollectiial  development  of 
Home,  aajuired  a  new  inllueuce  under  the  favouring  jKjlioy 
of  Hadrian,  and  (Jnxsk  became  the  language  of  H<;me  of  the 
later  as  it  had  he(3u  of  the  ojirliost  writers.  iCgyptian  religions 
and  philosophies  excited  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  Augustus  there  wore  many  thousands  of  dewisl) 
residents  at  Jtome,*  and  their  manners  and  creed  spread  widely 
among  the  pooi)le.*  'I’ho  Carthaginian  Aj>uleiuH,'^  the  Cauls 
l'’loru8  and  Favorinus,  the  Spaniards  Lucan,  Columella, 
.Martial,  Seneca,  and  Quijitilian,  had  all  in  their  dilferent  de¬ 
partments  a  high  jdaco  in  Itonurn  litorature  or  ))hilosoi)hy. 

In  the  slave  world  a  corresponding  revolution  wjv?  taking 
[)lace.  The  laige  proportion  of  [jhysiciiuis  and  sculjjtors  who 
were  slaves,  the  appearance  of  three  or  four  distinguished 
authors  in  the  slave  class,  the  numerous  literary  slaves  im 
portal  from  Creece,  and  the  splendid  examphjs  of  courage, 
endurance,  and  devotion  to  their  masters  furnishc<l  by  slaves 
during  the  civil  wars,  and  during  wjme  of  the  worst  |H)J'iods 
of  the  Empire,  were  bridging  the  chasm  between  the  servile 
and  the  free  classes,  and  the  same  temlency  was  more  power¬ 
fully  stimulatwl  by  the  vast  numl^oi-s  and  overwlieliuing  iu- 
lluence  of  the  fro<-><lmon.  The  onormous  scale  and  fro<jueut 


'  Joseph.  xvii.  11,  §  1) 

.says  alsjve  8.000  Jews  residoutia 
Rotno  took  part  ;ri  a  petition  to 
Caesar.  If  thsso  wore  all  atlult 
males,  tho  total  nuriibor  of  Jewish 
rosidonts  must  have  been  ostreuiely 
large. 

*  See  the  famous  fragment  of 
Seneca  cited  by  St.  Augustin  {iJe 
Civ.  Dei,  vi.  11):  ‘  Usque  eo  scele- 
ratissinue  gontis  coasuctudo  con- 
raluit,  ut  i>er  omues  jam  terras 


recepta  sit;  victi  rictoribus  luges 
dederunt,’  'J’liero  are  numerous 
H<'attered  allusions  t»  the  Jews  in 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial. 

•  'J'he  Carthaginian  iullueaco  was 
specially  (Miispicuous  in  early 
(Jhristian  history.  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian  (both  Africans)  are  justly 
regarded  us  tlio  founders  of  Litin 
theology.  (See  Milman’s  Latin 
ChrMianity  (jyl.  1807),  vol.  i.  pp. 
30-;i6.) 
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fluctuations  of  the  great  Roman  establishments,  and  the  innu 
merable  captives  reduced  to  slavery  after  every  war,  rendered 
manumission  both  frequent  and  easy,  and  it  was  soon  re¬ 
garded  as  a  normal  result  of  faitliful  service.  Many  slaves 
bought  their  freedom  out  of  the  savings  which  them  mastei-s 
always  permitted  them  to  make.  Others  paid  for  it  by  their 
labour  after  their  emancipation.  Some  masters  emancipated 
their  slaves  in  order  to  obtain  their  part  in  the  distribution 
of  corn,  others  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  their  own  crimes 
by  the  torture  of  their  slaves,  others  through  vanity,  being 
de.sirous  of  having  their  funerals  attended  by  a  long  train  of 
froedmen,  very  many  simply  as  a  reward  for  long  service.' 
The  freedman  was  still  under  what  was  termed  the  patronage 
of  his  former  master ;  ho  was  bound  to  him  by  what  in  a 
later  age  would  have  been  called  a  feudal  tie,  and  the  political 
and  social  importance  of  a  noble  depended  in  a  very  great 
degree  upon  the  multitude  of  his  clients.  The  children  of 
the  emancipated  slave  were  in  the  same  relation  to  the  patron, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  third  genei-ation  that  all  disqualifica¬ 
tions  and  restraints  were  abrogated.  In  consequence  of  this 
system,  manumission  was  often  the  interest  of  the  master. 
In  the  course  of  his  life  he  enfranchised  individual  slaves. 
On  his  death-bed  or  by  his  will  he  constantly  emancipated 
multitudes.  Emancipation  by  testament  acquired  such  dimen¬ 
sions,  that  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  power  ; 
and  he  made  several  limitations,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  that  no  one  should  emancipate  by  his  will  more  than  one 
himdred  of  his  slaves.*  It  was  once  proposed  that  the  slaves 
should  be  distinguished  by  a  special  dress,  but  the  proposition 
was  abandoned  becau.se  them  number  was  so  great  that  to 


'  -Milo  had  emancipated  gome  ment  are  giren  oy  Dion.  Halicarn. 
slaves  to  prevent  them  from  being  Antiq.  lib.  iv. 
tortured  as  witnesses.  (Cic.  Pro  ’  This  subject  is  fully  treated 
MUo.)  This  was  made  illegal,  by  allon, /fist  detEsclavagtdan* 
The  other  reasons  for  enfranchise-  t Antiquiti. 
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reveal  to  them  their  strength  wonlrl  be  to  place  the  city  at 
their  mercy.'  Even  among  those  who  were  not  slaves,  the 
element  that  was  derived  from  slavery  soon  preponderated. 
The  majoritv  of  the  free  copulation  had  probably  either  them¬ 
selves  been  slaves,  or  were  descended  from  slaves,  and  men 
with  this  tainted  lineage  peneti'ated  to  all  the  offices  of  the 
State."  ‘  There  was,’  as  has  been  well  said,  ‘  a  circulation  of 
men  from  all  the  univerae.  Rome  received  them  slaves,  and 
sent  them  back  Romans.’" 

It  is  manifest  how  profound  a  change  had  taken  place 
since  the  Republican  days,  when  the  highest  dignities  were 
long  monopolised  by  a  single  class,  when  the  censors  re- 
pres.sed  with  a  sti-ingent  severity  every  form  or  exhibition  of 
hmu*y,  when  the  rhetoricians  were  banished  from  the  city, 
lest  the  faintest  tinge  of  foreign  mannera  should  impair  the 
stem  simplicity  of  the  people,  and  when  the  proposal  to 
transfer  the  capital  to  Veii,  after  a  gi-eat  disaster,  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impious  to  worship  the  Roman 
deities  anvwhere  but  on  the  Capitol,  or  for  the  Flamens  and 
the  Vestals  to  emigrate  beyond  the  walls.^ 

The  gi-eater  number  of  these  tendencies  to  universal  fusion 
or  equality  were  blind  forces  resulting  from  the  stress  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  not  from  any  human  forethought,  or  were 
agencies  that  were  put  in  motion  for  a  different  object.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  a  definite  theory  of 
policy  had  a  considerable  jiart  m  accelerating  the  movement. 
The  policy  of  the  Republic  may  be  broadly  described  as  a 
policy  of  conquest,  and  that  of  the  Empire  as  a  policy  of  pre¬ 
servation.  The  Romans  having  acquired  a  va.st  dominion, 
were  met  by  the  great  problem  which  every  first-class  power 
is  called  upon  to  solve — by  what  means  many  communities. 

'  S^nec.  De  Clemen,  i.  24.  ’  Montesquieu,  Decadence  dM 

See,  on  the  prominence  and  Domains,  ch.  xiii. 
the  innolence  of  the  freedmeu.  Tacit.  ‘See  the  very  curious  speech 

Anual.  iii.  26-27.  attributed  to  Camillus  (Livy,  v.  62). 
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witii  difierent  languages,  customs,  characters,  and  traditions 
c-rin  be  retained  peaceably  under  a  single  ruler.  In  modem 
times,  this  difficulty  has  been  most  successfully  met  by  local 
legislatures,  which,  if  they  supply  a  ‘line  of  cleavage,’  a 
nucleus  around  which  the  spirit  of  opposition  may  form,  have 
on  the  other  hand  the  priceless  advantage  of  giving  the  an¬ 
nexed  people  a  large  measm’e  of  self-government,  a  centre 
and  safety-valve  of  local  public  opinion,  a  sphere  for  local 
ambitions,  and  a  hiei-archy  of  institutions  adapted  to  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  national  type.  Under  no  other  conditions  can  a 
complex  empire  be  carried  on  with  so  little  strain,  or  effort, 
or  humiliation,  or  its  inevitable  final  dissolution  be  effected 
with  so  little  danger  or  convulsion.  But  local  legislatures, 
which  are  the  especial  glory  of  English  statesmanship,  belong 
exclusively  to  modern  civilisation.  The  Roman  method  of 
conciliation  was,  fii*3t  of  all,  the  most  ample  toleration  of  the 
customs,  religion,  and  municipal  freedom  of  the  conquered, 
and  then  then.'  gradual  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the 
conqueror.  By  confiding  to  them  in  a  great  measure  the 
defence  of  the  empire,  by  throwing  open  to  them  the  offices 
of  State,  and  especially  by  according  to  them  the  right  of 
Roman  citizenship,  which  had  been  for  centuries  jealously 
restricted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and  was  afterwards 
only  conceded  to  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  emperoi-s 
sought  to  attach  them  to  their  throne.  The  process  was  very 
gradual,  but  the  whole  movement  of  political  emancipation 
attained  its  completion  when  the  Imperial  throne  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Spaniard  Trajan,  and  by  Pei-tinax,  the  son  of  a 
freedman,  and  when  :in  edict  of  Caracalla  extended  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  emphe. 

It  will  appear  evident,  from  the  foregoing  sketch,  that 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  Panaetius  and  Constantine 
exhibited  an  irresistible  tendency  to  cosmopolitanism.  The 
convergence,  when  we  consider  the  number,  force,  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  influences  that  comjx)sed  it,  is  indeed  unexample<i 
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m  history.  The  movement  extended  through  all  the  fields  of 
religions,  philosophical,  political,  industrial,  military,  and  do¬ 
mestic  hfe.  The  chai-acter  of  the  people  was  completely  trans¬ 
formed,  the  landmarks  of  all  its  institutions  were  removed, 
the  whole  principle  of  its  organisation  was  reversed.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  more  striking  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  events  govern  character,  destroying  old  habits  and 
associations,  and  thus  altering  that  national  type  of  excellence 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  expression  or  net  morel  result 
of  the  national  institutions  and  circumstances.  The  effect  of 
the  movement  was,  no  doubt,  in  many  respects  evil,  and  some 
of  the  best  men,  such  as  the  elder  Cato  and  Tacitus,  opposerl 
it,  as  leading  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  empire ;  but  if  h 
inci-eased  vice,  it  also  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  virtue.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  conception  of  excellence,  formed  in  a 
society  where  everything  conspired  to  deepen  class  divisions 
and  national  jealousies  and  antipathies,  should  be  retained 
unaltered  in  a  period  of  univei-sal  intercourse  and  amalgama¬ 
tion.  The  moral  expression  of  the  first  peilod  is  obviously 
to  be  found  in  the  narrower  militai’y  and  patriotic  virtues  5 
that  of  the  second  period  in  enlarged  philanthropy  and 
sympathy. 

The  Stoical  philosophy  was  admirably  fitted  to  preside  over 
this  extension  of  sympathies.  Although  it  proved  itself  in 
every  age  the  chief  school  of  patriots,  it  recognised  also,  from 
the  very  first,  and  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  the  fra¬ 
ternity  of  mankind  The  Stoic  taught  that  virtue  alone  is  a 
good,  and  that  all  other  things  are  indifferent ;  and  from  this 
pasition  he  inferred  that  birth,  lank,  country,  or  wealth  are 
the  mere  accidents  of  life,  and  that  virtue  alone  makes  one 
mnn  superior  to  another.  He  taught  also  that  the  Deity  is 
an  all-pervading  Spirit,  animating  the  universe,  and  revealed 
with  especial  cleames-s  in  the  soul  of  man ;  and  he  concludetl 
that  all  men  are  fellow-members  of  a  single  body,  united  by 
participation  in  the  same  Divine  Spirit.  These  two  doctrines 
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formed  part  of  the  very  first  teaching  of  the  Stoics,  but  it  was 
the  sjjecial  glory  of  the  Roman  teachers,  and  an  obvious  result 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  I  have  described,  to  have  brought 
them  into  full  relief.  One  of  the  most  emphatic  as  well  aa 
one  of  the  earliest  extant  assei-tions  of  the  duty  of  ‘  charity  to 
the  human  race,  *  occurs  in  the  treatise  of  Cicero  upon  duties, 
which  was  avowedly  based  upon  Stoicism.  Writing  at  a 
{period  when  the  movement  of  amalgamation  had  for  a  genere- 
tion  been  rapidly  proceeding,®  and  adopting  almost  without 
restriction  the  ethics  of  the  Stoics,  Cicero  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood  as  distinctly  as  it  was  after¬ 
wards  maintained  by  the  Christian  Church.  ‘This  whole 
world,  he  tells  us,  ‘  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  city  of 
gods  and  men.  ^  ‘  Men  were  bom  for  the  sake  of  men,  that 

each  should  assist  the  others.’''  ‘  Natiu'n  ordains  that  a  man 
should  wish  the  good  of  every  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  for 
this  very  reason,  that  be  is  a  man.’  ®  ‘  To  reduce  man  to  the 

duties  of  his  own  city  and  to  disengage  him  from  duties  to 
the  members  of  other  cities,  is  to  break  the  universal  society 
of  the  human  rece.  ®  ‘  Nature  has  inclined  us  to  love  men, 

and  this  is  the  foimdation  of  the  law.’*  The  siime  principles 
were  reiterated  with  increasing  emphasis  by  the  later  Stoics. 
Adopting  the  well-known  line  which  Terence  had  translated 
tiom  Menander,  they  maintained  that  man  should  deem 
nothing  human  foreign  to  his  interest.  Lucan  expatiated 
wdth  all  the  feiwoui*  of  a  Clnistian  poet  upon  the  time  when 
tlie  human  race  will  cast  aside  its  weapons,  and  when  all 
nations  will  learn  to  love.’*  ‘  The  whole  universe,’  said 

'  ■  Cnntaa  guneriB  humani.’— •  De  Offic.  iii.  6. 


Finib.  So,  too,  he  speaks  (Dc  Leg. 
i.  23)  of  every  good  man  as  •  civis 
tolius  mundi.’ 


’  Be  Legib.  i.  1 5. 


•  ‘  Tunc  genus  humanum  positis 
sibi  consulat  armis, 


‘  He  speaks  of  Home  as  ‘civitas 
ex  nationum  conventu  constituta.* 


Inque  vioem  gensomnisamef . ' 
— Pharmlia,  vi. 


•  De  Legib.  i.  7.  ‘  De  Offic. 

‘  Ibid.  lii.  6. 
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Senec.a,  ‘which  you  see  around  you,  comprising  all  things, 
both  divine  and  human,  is  one.  W^e  ai'e  members  of  one 
great  body.  Nature  has  made  us  relatives  when  it  begat  us 
from  the  same  materials  and  for  the  same  destinies.  She 
planted  in  us  a  mutual  love,  and  fitted  us  for  a  social  life.’ ' 
•  What  is  a  Homan  knight,  or  freedman,  or  slave  1  These  are 
but  names  springing  fr-om  ambition  or  from  injmy.’*  ‘I 
jcnow  that  my  country  is  the  world,  and  my  guardians  are 
the  gods.  ^  ‘You  are  a  citizen,’  sard  Epictetus,  ‘  and  a  pari 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  duty  of  a  citizen  is  in  nothing  to  con¬ 
sider  his  own  interest  distinct  from  that  of  others,  as  the 
hand  or  foot,  if  they  possessed  reason  and  understood  the  law 
of  natme,  would  do  and  wish  nothing  that  had  not  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  rest  of  the  body.’'*  ‘An  Antonine,’  said  Marcus 
AmeHus,  ‘  my  coimtry  is  Rome  ,  as  a  man,  it  is  the  world.’*’ 

£50  far  Stoicism  appears  fully  equal  to  the  moral  require¬ 
ments  of  the  age.  It  woirld  be  impossible  to  recognise  more 
cordially  or  to  enforce  more  beautifully  that  doctrine  of  uni¬ 
versal  brotherhood  for  which  the  circumstances  of  the  Roman 
Empue  had  made  men  ripe.  Plato  had  said  that  no  one  is 
born  for  him.self  alone,  but  that  he  owes  himself  in  part  to 
his  coimtry,  in  part  to  his  parents,  and  in  part  to  his  friends. 
The  Roman  Stoics,  taking  a  wider  survey,  declared  that  man 
is  born  not  for  himself  but  for  the  whole  woild.®  And  their 
doctrine  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  original  principles 
of  their  school. 

Rut  while  Stoicism  was  quite  cajiable  of  representing  the 
widening  movement,  it  was  not  equally  capable  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  softening  movement  of  civilisation.  Its  condemnation 


'  Ep.  xcv. 

’  iixi. 

*  De  Vita  Beaia,  xx. 

*  Arrian,  ii.  1C. 

*  vi.  41. 


Seota  fuit,  servare  modum, 
finemque  tenere, 
Naturaraque  sequi,  patriaeque 
impendere  vitam, 

Nec  sibi  sed  toti  genitum  se 
credere  mundo.’ 

Lucan,  Phan.  ii.  380-383. 


*  ‘  Ilffic  duri  immola  Oatouiv 
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of  the  affections,  and  its  stem,  tense  ideal,  admirahly  fitted 
for  the  struggles  of  a  simple  military  age,  were  unsuited  for 
the  mild  manners  and  luxurious  tastes  of  the  age  of  the 
Antonines.  A  class  of  -writers  began  to  ai-ise  -who,  like  the 
Stoics,  belie-ved  -Nurtue,  rather  than  enjoyment,  to  be  the 
supreme  good,  and  -who  ackno-wledged  that  virtue  consisted 
solely  of  the  control  -which  the  enlightened  -will  exercises 
over  the  desires,  but  who  at  the  same  time  gave  free  scope  to 
the  benevolent  affections  and  a  more  religious  and  mystical 
tone  to  the  whole  scheme  of  morals.  Professing  various 
speculative  doctrines,  and  calling  themselves  by  many  names 
— eclectics,  peripatetics,  or  Platonists — they  agreed  in  form¬ 
ing  or  representing  a  moral  character,  less  strong,  less  sublime, 
less  capable  of  endurance  and  heroism,  less  conspicuous  for 
energy  of  will,  than  that  of  the  Stoics,  but  far  more  tender 
and  attractive.  The  -vii’tues  of  force  began  to  recede,  and  the 
gentler  -virtues  to  advance,  in  the  moral  type.  InsensibiUtj 
to  suffering  was  no  longer  professed ;  indomitable  strength 
was  no  longer  idolised,  and  it  was  felt  that  weakness  and 
sorrow  have  their  own  appropriate  -virtues.*  The  works  of 
these  writers  are  full  of  delicate  touches  which  nothing  but 
strong  and  lively  feelings  could  have  suggested.  We  find  this 
in  the  well-kno-wn  letter  of  Pliny  on  the  death  of  his  slaves,* 
in  the  frequent  protests  against  the  ostentation  of  indifference 
with  which  the  Stoics  regarded  the  loss  of  their  friends,  in 
many  instances  of  simple,  artless  pathos,  which  strike  the 
^nest  chords  of  our  nature.  When  Plutarch,  after  the  death 
of  his  daughter,  was  writing  a  letter  of  consolation  to  his  -wife, 

'There  is  a  passage  on  this  aut  libido  solicitat?  Non  amoribus 
subject  in  one  of  the  letters  of  servit,  non  appetit  honores .  .  . 
Pliny,  -which  I  think  extremely  re-  tnnc  deos,  tunc  hominem  esse  ts 
markable,  and  to  which  I  can  recall  meminit.’— Plin.  Ep.  vii.  26. 
no  pagan  parallel  : — ‘  Nupor  me  viii.  16.  He  says:  ‘Homi- 

sujusdam  amici  languor  admonuit,  nis  est  enim  affici  dolore,  sentirc 
optimos  esse  nosduminlirmi  sumns.  resistere  tamen,  etsolatiaadmittere 
Qn^m  enim  infirmum  ant  avaritia  non  eolatiis  non  egere.' 
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we  find  turning  away  from  all  the  commonplaces  of  the 
Stoics  as  the  recollection  of  one  simple  trait  of  his  little  child 
rushed  upon  his  mind  : — ‘  She  desired  her  nurse  to  press 
even  her  dolls  to  the  breast.  She  was  so  loving  that  she 
wished  everything  that  gave  her  pleasure  to  share  in  the  best 
of  what  she  had.’ 

Plutarch,  whose  fame  as  a  biographer  has,  I  think,  unduly 
eclipsed  his  reputation  as  a  moralist,  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  this  movement,  and  his  moral  writings  may 
be  profitably  compared  with  those  of  Seneca,  the  most  ample 
exponent  of  the  sterner  school.  Seneca  is  not  unfrequently 
self-conscious,  theatrical,  and  overstrained.  His  precepts 
have  something  of  the  affected  ring  of  a  popular  preacher.  The 
imperfect  fusion  of  his  short  sentences  gives  his  style  a  dis¬ 
jointed  and,  so  to  speak,  granulated  character,  which  the 
Emperor  Caligula  happily  expressed  when  he  compared  it  to 
sand  without  cement;  yet  he  often  rises  to  a  majesty  of 
eloquence,  a  grandeur  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  that 
few  moralists  have  ever  rivalled.  Plutar-ch,  though  far-  les.s 
sublime,  is  more  sustained,  equable,  and  uniformly  pleasing. 
The  Montaigne  of  antiquity,  his  genius  coruscates  playfully 
and  gracefully  around  his  subject ;  he  delights  in  illustrations 
which  are  often  singularly  vivid  and  original,  but  which,  by 
their  excessive  multiplication,  appear  sometimes  rather  the 
texture  than  the  ornament  of  his  discom’se.  A  gentle,  tender 
spirit,  and  a  judgment  equally  free  from  paradox,  exaggera¬ 
tion,  and  excessive  subtilty,  are  the  characteristics  of  all  he 
^^'l•ote.  Plutiirch  excels  most  in  collecting  motives  of  con¬ 
solation  ;  Seneca  in  forming  characters  that  need  no  conso¬ 
lation.  There  is  something  of  the  woman  in  Platarch ; 
•Seneca  is  all  a  man.  The  writings  of  the  first  resemble  the 
strairrs  of  the  flute,  to  which  the  ancients  attributed  the 
power  of  calming  the  passions  and  charming  away  the  clouds 
of  sorrow,  and  drawing  men  by  a  gentle  suasion  into  the  paths 
of  vir  tue ;  the  wnitings  of  the  other  are  like  the  tnimpetrblast, 
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w^hich  kindles  the  soul  with  an  heroic  courage.  ITie  Cr-st  i* 
most  fitted  to  console  a  mother  sorrowing  over  her  dead 
child,  the  second  to  nerve  a  brave  man,  without  fiinchin" 
and  without  illusion,  to  gi-apjde  -^vith  an  inevitable  fate. 

The  elaborate  letters  wliich  8eneca  has  left  us  on  distinc¬ 
tive  tenets  of  the  Stoical  school,  such  as  the  equality  of  Wees 
or  the  evil  of  the  aflections,  have  now  little  more  than  an 
historic  interest ;  but  the  general  tone  of  his  writings  gives 
them  a  permanent  importance,  for  they  reflect  and  foster  a 
certain  tj-pe  of  excellence  which,  since  the  extinction  of 
Stoicism,  has  had  no  adequate  expression  in  literature.  The 
prevailing  moral  tone  of  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
formed  mainly  on  the  pi-ominence  of  the  amiable  virtues,  has 
been  eclipsed  or  transcended  by  the  Christian  writers,  but 
his  definite  contributions  to  philosophy  and  morals  arc  mon^ 
imjx)i-tant  than  those  of  Seneca.  He  has  left  us  one  of  the 
best  works  on  suj)erstition,  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
works  on  Providence,  we  jxjssess.  He  was  probably  the 
first  writer  who  advocated  very  strongly  humanity  to  animals 
on  the  broad  ground  of  nniveraal  benevolence,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  transmigration,  and  he  was 
also  remarkable,  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  for  Ids  high 
sense  of  female  excellence  and  of  the  sanctity  of  female  love. 

The  Romans  had  at  all  times  cared  more  for  the  practical 
tendency  of  a  system  of  philosophy  than  for  its  logical  or 
speculative  consistency.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Stoi¬ 
cism,  in  their  eyes,  had  l)een  that  its  main  object  was  not  to 
build  a  system  of  opinion,  but  to  propose  a  pattern  of  life,' 
and  Stoicism  itself  was  only  adapted  to  the  Roman  character 
after  it  had  been  simplified  by  Panaetius.*  Although  the 
system  could  never  free  itself  altogether  from  that  hardness 
which  rendered  it  so  unsnited  for  an  advanced  civilisation,  it 

*  This  characteristic  of  Stoicism  good  review  of  the  principles  of  the 
IS  well  noticed  in  Grant’s  Aristotle,  Stoics, 
rol.  i.  p.  264.  The  first  volume  of  ‘  Cie.  Dt  Finih.  lib.  ir. 
this  work  contains  an  extremely 
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was  profoundly  modified  by  the  later  Stoics,  who  rarely 
scnipled  to  temper  it  by  the  admixture  of  now  doctrines. 
Seneca  himself  was  by  no  means  an  unmixed  Stoic.  If 
Epictetus  was  more  nearly  so,  this  was  probably  because  the 
extreme  hardship  he  underwent  made  him  dwell  more  than 
his  contemporaries  upon  the  importance  of  fortitiide  and 
endiu-ance.  Marcus  Aiuolius  was  surrounded  by  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  most  vaiious  schools,  and  his  Stoicism  was  much 
tinctured  by  the  milder  and  more  religious  3]iirit  of  Pla¬ 
tonism.  The  Stoics,  like  all  other  men,  felt  the  moral  curi’ent 
of  the  time,  though  they  yielded  to  it  less  readily  than  some 
otheis.  In  Thrasea,  who  occupied  in  his  age  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  Cato  in  an  earlier  period,  we  find  little 
or  nothing  of  the  asperity  iind  hardness  of  his  great  prototype. 
In  the  writings  of  the  later  Stoics,  if  we  find  the  same 
elements  as  in  those  of  their  predecessors,  these  elements  are 
at  least  combined  in  difierent  proportions. 

In  the  first  place,  Stoicism  became  more  essentially  re¬ 
ligious.  The  Stoical  chai'acter,  like  all  others  of  a  high  order, 
had  always  been  revei’cntial ;  but  its  reverence  difiered  widely 
from  that  of  Christians.  It  was  concentrated  much  less 
upon  the  Deity  than  upon  virtue,  and  especially  upon 
virtue  as  exhibited  in  great  men.  When  Lucan,  extolling 
his  hero,  boasted  that  ‘  the  gods  favoured  the  conquering 
cause,  but  Cato  the  conquered,’  or  when  Seneca  de-scribod 
‘  the  fortune  of  Sulla  ’  as  ‘  the  crime  of  the  gods,’  these  sen¬ 
tences,  which  sound  to  modem  ears  gimsly  blasphemous, 
appear  to  have  excited  no  murmur.  We  have  already  seen 
the  audacious  language  with  which  the  sage  claimed  an 
equality  with  the  Divinity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverence 
for  vii-tue  a]>art  from  all  conditions  of  success,  and  es^)ecially 
for  men  of  the  stamp  of  Cato,  who  through  a  strong  moral 
conviction  struggled  bravely,  though  unsucce8.sfully,  against 
force,  genius,  or  circumstances,  was  perhaps  more  steatly  and 
nioi-e  passionate  than  in  any  later  age.  The  duty  of  absolute 
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srabmiaKion  to  Providence,  as  I  have  already  shown,  was  con' 
tinually  inculcated,  and  the  pantheistic  notion  of  all  virtue 
being  a  part  or  emanation  of  the  Deity  was  often  assei-ted, 
but  man  was  still  the  centre  of  the  Stoic’s  scheme,  the  ideal 
to  which  his  reverence  and  devotion  aspiied.  In  later 
Stoicism  this  point  of  view  was  gradually  changed.  Without 
any  formal  abandonment  of  their  pantheistic  conceptions,  the 
language  of  philosophers  recognised  with  much  greater  clear¬ 
ness  a  distinct  and  personal  Divinity.  Every  page  of  Epic¬ 
tetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  is  impregnated  with  the  deepest 
religious  feeling.  ‘  The  first  thing  to  learn,’  said  the  former, 
‘  is  that  there  is  a  God,  that  His  knowledge  pervades  the 
whole  universe,  and  that  it  extends  not  only  to  our  acts  but 
to  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  .  .  .  He  who  seeks  to  please 
the  gods  must  labour  as  fai’  as  lies  in  him  to  lesemble  them. 
He  must  be  faithful  as  God  is  faithful,  free  as  He  is  free, 
beneficent  as  He  is  beneficent,  magnanimous  as  He  is  magna¬ 
nimous.’'  ‘To  have  God  for  oim  maker  and  father  and 
guardian,  should  not  that  emancipate  us  from  all  sadness  and 
from  all  fearl’*  ‘When  you  have  shut  yom-  door  and 
darkened  your  room,  say  not  to  yourself  you  are  alone.  God 
is  in  your  room,  and  your  attendant  genius  likewise.  Think 
not  that  they  need  the  light  to  see  what  you  do.*  What  can 
I,  an  old  man  and  a  cripple,  do  but  praise  God  1  If  I  were 
a  nightingale,  I  would  discharge  the  office  of  a  nightingale ; 
if  a  swan,  that  of  a  swan.  But  I  am  a  reasonable  being ; 
my  mission  is  to  praise  God,  and  I  fulfil  it ;  nor  shall  I  ever, 
as  far  as  lies  in  me,  shrink  from  my  task,  and  I  exhort  you 
to  join  in  the  same  song  of  praise.’* 

The  same  religious  character  is  exhibited,  if  jx)ssible, 
m  a  still  greater  degree  in  the  ‘  Meditations  ’  of  Marcua 
Aurelius  j  but  in  one  respect  the  ethics  of  the  emperor  differ 


'  Arrian,  Epict.  ii.  14. 
•  Ibid.  i.  9. 


*  Ibid.  i.  14. 

•  Ibid.  i.  16. 
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widely  from  those  of  the  slave  In  Epictetus  we  invariably 
find  the  strongest  sense  of  the  majesty  of  man.  As  the  child 
of  the  Deity,  as  a  being  capable  of  attaining  the  most  exalted 
virtue,  he  magnified  him  to  the  highest  point,  and  never 
more  so  than  in  the  very  passage  in  which  he  exhorted  his 
disciples  to  beware  of  haughtiness.  The  Jupiter  Olympus  of 
Phidias,  he  reminds  them,  exhibits  no  arrogance,  but  the 
unclouded  serenity  of  perfect  confidence  and  strength.' 
Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the  other  hand,  dwelt  rather  on  the 
weakness  than  on  the  force  of  man,  and  his  meditations 
breathe  a  spirit,  if  not  of  Chri.stian  humility,  at  least  of  the 
gentlest  and  most  touching  modesty.  He  was  not,  it  is  true, 
like  some  later  saints,  who  habitually  apply  to  themselves 
language  of  reprobation  which  would  be  exaggerated  if  applied 
to  the  murderer  or  the  adulterer.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
recognising  human  virtue  as  a  reality,  and  thanking  Pro¬ 
vidence  for  the  degi’ee  in  which  he  had  attained  it,  but  he 
continually  reviewed  with  an  unsparing  severity  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  his  character,  he  accepted  and  even  solicitetl  reproofs 
from  every  teacher  of  virtue,  he  made  it  his  aim,  in  a  position 
of  supreme  power,  to  check  every  emotion  of  arrogance  and 
pride,  and  he  set  before  him  an  ideal  of  excellence  which 
awed  and  subdued  his  mind. 

Another  very  remarkable  feature  of  later  Stoicism  was  its 
increasingly  introspective  character.  In  the  philosophy  of 
Cato  and  Cicero,  virtue  was  displayed  almost  exclusively  in 
action.  In  the  later  Stoics,  self-examination  and  purity  of 
thougKt  were  continually  inculcated.  There  are  some  wri¬ 
ters  who,  wdth  an  obstinacy  which  it  is  more  easy  to  explain 
than  to  excuse,  persist,  in  defiance  of  the  very  clearest 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  representing  these  virtues  as 
exclusively  Christian,  and  in  maintaining,  without  a  shadow 
of  proof,  that  the  place  they  undeniably  occupy  in  the  latei 


'  ArriAD,  ii.  A. 
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Koitian  moralists  was  due  to  the  dii'ect  or  indiiect  mlliumce 
of  the  new  faith.  The  plain  faci  is  that  they  were  fully 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  both  Plato  and  Zeno  even  exhorted 
men  to  study  their  dreams,  on  the  ground  that  these  often 
reveal  the  latent  tendencies  of  the  disposition.*  Pythagoras 
urged  his  disciples  daily  to  examine  themselves  when  they 
retired  to  rest,*  and  this  pi’actice  soon  became  a  recognised 
part  of  the  Pythagorean  discipline.^  It  was  introduced  into 
liome  vdth  the  school  before  the  close  of  the  Republic.  It 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Cicero^  and  Horace.*  Sextius,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Seneca,  a  philosojrhe:’  of  the  school  of 
Pythagoras,  who  flourished  cMefly  before  the  Christian  era, 
was  accustomed  daily  to  devote  a  poi-tion  of  time  to  self- 
examination  ;  and  Seneca,  who  at  firat  inclined  much  to  the 
tenets  of  Pythagoras,®  expi-essly  tells  us  that  it  was  from 
Sextius  he  learnt  the  practice.^  The  increasing  prominence 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosojrhy  which  accompanied  the 
invasion  of  Oriental  creeds,  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
em[)ire,  by  closing  the  avenues  of  political  life,  to  divert  the 
attention  from  action  to  emotion,  and  also  the  increased 
latitude  allowed  to  the  play  of  the  sympathies  or  aflections 
by  the  later  Stoics,  bi  ought  this  emotional  {rart  of  virtue  into 
great  prominence.  The  letters  of  Seneca  ai-e  a  kind  of  moral 
medicine  applied  for  the  most  part  to  the  cure  of  different 


‘  Plutarch,  De  Pro/ect.  in  Virt. 
This  precept  whs  enforced  by 
Bishop  Sanderson  in  one  of  his 
sermons.  (Southey’s  Commonplace 
Book,  rol.  i.  p.  92.) 

’  Diog.  Laert.  Pythaqoras. 

•  Thus  Cicero  makes  fjato  say ; 
‘  J’ythagoroorumque  more,  eier- 
ceudae  memoriae  gratia,  quid  quoqne 
die  dixerim,  audiverim,  egerim, 
commemoro  vespi'ri.' — De  Senect. 
ti. 

‘  Ibid. 

*  Sermon,  i.  4. 


*  He  even  gave  up,  for  a  time, 
eating  meat,  in  obedience  to  the 
Pythagorean  principles.  (J^.  eviii.) 
Seneca  had  two  masters'of  this 
school,  Sextius  and  Sotiou.  He 
was  at  this  time  not  more  than 
seventeen  years  old.  (See  Anber- 
tin,  /Jlutlf  iTtlique  sur  le*  Rapports 
supposes  entre  Sinique  et  Si.  Paul, 
p.  156.) 

’  See  his  very  beautiful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  self-examination  of 
Sextius  and  of  himself.  {De  Ira, 
iii.  36.) 
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infimiities  of  character.  Plutarch,  in  a  beautiful  treatise  on 
‘Tlie  SigiLs  of  Moral  Progress,’  treated  the  culture  of  the 
feelings  with  delicate  skill.  The  duty  of  serving  the  Divinity 
with  a  pure  mind  rather  than  by  formal  rites  became  a 
commonplace  of  literature,  and  self-examination  one  of  the 
most  recognised  of  duties.  Epictetus  urged  men  so  to  purify 
their  imaginations,  that  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman 
they  should  not  even  mentally  exclaim,  ‘  Happy  her  hus¬ 
band  !’ ‘  The  meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  above  all, 
are  throughout  an  exercise  of  self-examination,  and  the  duty 
of  watching  over  the  thoughts  is  ccmtinually  inculcated. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Plutarch  that  Stoicism,  which  .some¬ 
times  exercised  a  prejudicial  and  hardening  influence  upon 
chaj-acters  that  were  i)y  nature  stem  and  unbending,  proved 
peculiarly  useful  as  a  cordial  to  those  which  were  naturally 
gentle  and  yielding.  Of  tliia  truth  we  can  have  no  better 
Plustration  than  is  furni.shed  by  the  life  and  writings  of 
^larcus  Aurelius,  the  last  and  most  perfect  representative 
of  Roman  Stoicism.  A  simple,  childlike,  and  eminently 
affectionate  disposition,  with  little  strength  of  intellect  or 
[lerhaps  originally  of  will,  much  more  inclined  to  meditation, 
speculation,  solitude,  or  friendship,  than  to  active  and  public 
life,  with  a  profound  aversion  to  the  pomp  of  royalty  and 
with  a  T-ather  strong  natural  le.aning  to  pedantry,  he  had 
embraced  the  fortifying  philosophy  of  Zeno  in  its  best  foi-m, 
and  that  philosophy  maile  him  perhaps  as  nearly  a  poifectly 
virtuous  man  as  has  ever  aj)peared  upon  our  world.  Tried 
by  the  chequei-ed  events  of  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  presi¬ 
ding  over  a  society  that  was  profoundly  corrupt,  and  over  a 
city  that  was  notorious  for  its  license,  the  periection  of  his 
chaincter  awed  even  calumny  to  silence,  and  the  sjioutaneous 
sentiment  of  his  people  proclaimed  him  rather  a  god  than  a 
man,*  Very  few  men  have  ever  lived  concerning  whose 

'Arrian  iil8.  Com  pure  the  '  ‘  Quod  ile  Romulo  aegre  credi- 
Manwd  of  Epictetus,  xwiv.  uim  est,  omnes  pan  consensu 
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inner  life  we  can  speak  so  confidently.  Hia  ‘  Meditations/- 
which  foi-m  one  of  the  most  impi-essive,  form  also  one  of  the 
truest  books  in  the  whole  range  of  religious  literature.  They 
consist  of  rude  fragmentary  notes  without  literary  akiH  or 
anangemeut,  written  for  the  most  part  in  hasty,  broken,  and 
sometimes  almost  unintelligible  sentences  amid  the  turmoil 
of  a  camp,*  and  recording,  in  accents  of  the  most  penetrating 
.sincerity,  the  sti-uggles,  doubts,  and  aims  of  a  soul  of  which, 
to  employ  one  of  his  own  images,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it 
possessed  the  pui-ity  of  a  star,  which  needs  no  veil  to  hide  its 
nakedness.  The  imdisputed  master  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  he  set  before  him  as  models  such  men  as  Thrasea  and 
llelvidius,  as  Cato  and  Brutus,  and  he  made  it  his  aim  to 
realise  the  conception  of  a  free  State  in  which  aU  citizens  ai-e 
equal,  and  of  a  royalty  which  makes  it  its  first  duty  to  i-esiiect 
the  hbei-ty  of  the  citizens.^  His  life  was  passed  in  unremitting 
imtivity.  For  nearly  twelve  yeare  he  was  absent  with  armies 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and  although  his  poli¬ 
tical  capacity  has  been  much  and  perhaps  justly  questioned, 
it  is  imimssible  to  deny  the  unweai-ied  zeal  with  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  his  gi-eat  position.  Yet  few  men  have 
ever  carried  farther  the  virtue  of  little  things,  the  delicate 
luoi-al  tact  and  the  minute  scruples  which,  though  often 
fcxliibited  by  women  and  by  secluded  religionists,  very  i-ai-ely 
survive  much  contact  vdth  active  life.  'The  solicitude  with 
which  ho  endeavoured  to  persuade  two  jealous  rhetoricians 
to  abstain  during  their  debates  from  retorts  that  might 
destroy  their  friendship,**  the  careful  gratitude  with  which,  in 
a  camp  in  Hungary,  he  recalled  every  moral  obligation  he 


pra'sumsenint,  Marcum  coelo  ro-  the  Granua,  in  Hungary, 
septum  esse.’ — AxLT.Yict.  Epit.iyi.  *1.  14. 

‘  Deusque  etiam  nunc  habetur.’ —  *  See  hia  touching  letter  to 

Capitolinus.  Pronto,  who  was  about  to  engag* 

'  The  first  book  of  his  Medita-  in  a  debate  with  Herod  Atticus. 
tiont  was  written  on  the  borders  of 
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could  trace,  eren  to  the  most  obscure  of  his  tutors,’  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  pedantry  and  mannerism  in  his  conduct,'’ 
and  to  repel  every  voluptuous  imagination  from  his  mind,^ 
his  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  of  purity,'*  his  laborious 
efforts  to  correct  a  habit  of  dro’wsiness  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  bus  self-reproval  when  he  had  yielded  to  it,* 
become  all,  I  think,  inexpressibly  touching  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  they  were  exhibited  by  one  who  was  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  civilised  globe,  and  who  was  continually 
engaged  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  most  gigantic  interests.  But 
that  which  is  especially  remarkable  in  Marcus  Aurelius  is 
the  complete  absence  of  fanaticism  in  his  philanthropy. 
Despotic  monarchs  sincerely  anxious  to  improve  mankind  are 
naturally  led  to  endeavour,  by  acts  of  legislation,  to  force 
society  into  the  paths  which  they  believe  to  bo  good,  and 
such  men,  acting  under  such  motives,  have  sometimes  been 
the  scourges  of  mankind.  Philip  II.  and  Isabella  the 
Catholic  inflicted  more  suffeiing  in  obedience  to  their  con¬ 
sciences  than  Nero  and  Domitian  in  obedience  to  their  lusts. 
But  ilarcus  Aurelius  steadily  resisted  the  temptation.  ‘  N ever 
hope,’  he  once  wrote,  ‘  'to  realise  Plato’s  Republic.  Let  it  be 
sufficient  that  you  have  in  some  slight  degree  ameliorated 
mankind,  and  do  not  think  that  amelioration  a  matter  of 
small  importance.  Who  can  change  the  opinions  of  men  1 
and  without  a  change  of  sentiments  what  can  you  make  but 
reluctant  slaves  and  hypocrites  1’ «  He  promulgated  many 
laws  insphed  by  a  spirit  of  the  purest  benevolence.  He 


'  i.  6  -15.  The  eulogy  he 
p.-issed  on  his  Stoic  master  Apol¬ 
lonius  is  worthy  of  notice.  Apol¬ 
lonius  furnished  him  with  on 
example  of  the  combination  of 
extreme  firmness  and  gentleness. 

’  E.g.  ‘  Beware  of  Csesarising.’ 
(n.  30.)  ‘  Be  neither  a  tragedian 

Mr  a  courtesan.’  (v.  28.)  ‘Be 


just  and  temperate  and  a  follower 
of  the  gods ;  but  be  so  with  sim¬ 
plicity,  for  the  pride  of  modesty  is 
the  worst  of  all.’  (xii.  27.) 

*  iii.  4. 

‘  i.  17. 

‘  V.  1. 

* ix.  29. 
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mitigated  the  gladiatoria]  shows.  He  ti-tiated  witli  mTaciable 
deference  the  senate,  which  was  the  last  bulwark  of  political 
fi-eeclom.  He  endowed  many  chairs  of  philosophy  which 
were  intended  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  moral  teaching 
through  the  people.  He  endeavoimed  by  the  example  of  his 
Coiu't  to  conect  the  extravagances  of  luxury  that  were  jn-e- 
valent,  and  he  exhibited  in  his  own  career  a  perfect  model  of 
an  active  and  conscientious  administrator ;  but  ho  made  no 
rash  effoids  to  force  the  }xiO{)le  by  stringent  laws  out  of  the 
natural  channel  of  them  lives.  Of  the  con-iiption  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  he  was  keenly  sensible,  and  he  boi-e  it  with  a  mournful 
but  gentle  patience.  We  may  trace  in  this  respect  the  milder 
spiiit  of  those  Greek  teachoi-s  who  had  diverged  from  Stoi¬ 
cism,  but  it  was  especially  from  the  Stoical  doctrine  that  all 
vice  springs  from  ignoi"ance  that  he  derived  his  rule  of  life, 
and  this  docti'ine,  to  which  he  repeatedly  recimred,  imparled 
to  all  his  judgments  a  sad  but  tender  charity.  ‘  Men  were 
made  for  men  ;  coiTect  them,  then,  or  support  them.’'  ‘H 
they  do  ill,  it  is  evidently  in  spite  of  themselves  and  through 
ignoiunce.’''  ‘CoiTect  them  if  you  can;  if  not,  remember 
that  patience  was  given  you  to  exercise  it  in  their  behalf.’^ 

‘  It  would  be  shameful  for  a  physician  to  deem  it  sti-ange  that 
a  man  was  suffering  from  fever.’ ■*  ‘  The  immortal  gods  con¬ 

sent  for  countless  ages  to  endure  without  anger,  and  even  to 
suiTOund  with  blessings,  so  many  and  such  %vicked  men  ;  but 
thou  who  hiist  so  short  a  time  to  live,  art  thou  ali’eady  weary, 
and  that  when  thou  art  thyself  wicked  ?  ’  ®  ‘  It  is  invokm- 

tarily  that  the  soul  is  deprived  of  justice,  and  temperance, 
and  goodness,  and  all  other  viidiues.  Continually  remember 
this ;  the  thought  will  make  you  more  gentle  to  all  mankind.’  ® 

‘  It  is  right  that  man  should  love  those  who  have  offended 
liiim  He  will  do  so  when  he  remembei’s  that  all  men  are  his 


'  viii.  69, 
’xi.  18. 

•  ix.  11. 


*  viii.  15. 

*  vii.  70. 

*  vii  rtS 
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n.iataons.  ivncl  that  it  is  tlu-ough  ignorance  and  involnntarilv 
that  they  sin— and  then  we  all  die  so  soon.’‘ 

The  character  of  the  virtue  of  Marcus  Auinlius,  though 
exhibiting  the  softening  influence  of  the  Greek  spirit  which 
in  his  time  j>ervaded  the  empiie,  was  in  its  essentials  strictly 
Roman.*  Though  full  of  reverential  gratitude  to  Providence, 
we  do  not  find  in  him  that  intense  humility  and  that  deep 
and  subtle  religious  feeling  which  were  the  principles  of 
Hebrew  -virtue,  and  which  have  given  the  Jewish  writers  so 
great  an  ascendancy  over  the  hearts  of  men.  Thcugh  Ijorne 
natuiully  and  instinctively  to  goodness,  his  ‘  Meditations  ’  do 
not  display  the  keen  testhetical  sense  of  the  beauty  of  vii-tue 
which  was  the  leading  motive  of  Greek  morals,  and  which  the 
■writing  of  Plotinus  afterwards  made  very  familial-  to  the 
Roman  world.  Like  most  of  the  best  Romans,  the  principle 
of  his  virtue  was  the  sense  of  duty,  the  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  a  la-w  of  natm-e  to  which  it  is  the  aim  and  pm-- 
pose  of  oui-  being  to  conform.  Of  secondary  motives  he 
appeai-s  to  have  been  little  sensible.  The  belief  in  a  super¬ 
intending  Providence  was  the  strongest  of  his  religious 
convictions,  but  even  th?-*^  was  occasionally  overcast.  On  the 
subject  of  a  future  world  his  mind  floated  in  a  desponding 
doubt.  The  desu-e  for  i)osthumous  fame  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
systematically  to  inorufy.  Wliile  most  writei-s  of  his  school 
i-egai'ded  death  chiefly  as  the  end  of  sorrows,  and  dwelt  ujxm 
it  in  order  to  disjiel  its  terroi-s,  in  Marcus  Auielius  it  is 
chiefly  repre-sented  as  the  last  great  demonstration  of  the 
Viinity  of  earthly  things.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  such  active 
and  umelaxing  virtue  })een  united  with  so  little  enthusiasm. 


'  vii.  22. 

’  Mr.  Maurice,  in  this  respect, 
•omparcs  and  contrasts  him  very 
happily  -with  Plutarch.  ‘Like 
Plutarch,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
characters  -were  in  Marcus  .Aurelius 
rcmarfcibly  blended ;  but,  unlike 


Plutarch,  the  foundation  of  his 
mind  -was  Roman.  He  -was  a 
student  that  he  might  more  effec¬ 
tually  carry  on  the  business  of  an 
emperor.’ — Philosophy  of  the  First 
Six  Centurirs,  p.  32. 
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and  l)een  cheered  by  so  little  illusion  of  sucoeas.  ‘  There  u 
but  one  thing,’  he  wrote,  ‘  of  real  value — to  cultivate  trutn 
and  justice,  and  to  live  without  anger  in  the  midst  of  lying 
and  unjust  men.’ ' 

The  command  he  had  acquired  over  his  feelings  was  so 
great  that  it  "was  said  of  him  that  his  countenance  was  never 
known  to  betray  either  elation  or  despondency.*  We,  however, 
who  have  before  us  the  records  of  his  inner  life,  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  detecting  the  deep  melancholy  that  ovei-shadowed 
Ids  mind,  and  his  closing  years  were  dai'koned  by  many  and 
various  sorrows.  His  wife,  whom  he  dearlj'  loved  and 
deeply  honoured,  and  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  Court 
scandals  that  ai'e  repoided  by  historians,  was  not  worthy  of 
his  affection,®  had  preceded  him  to  the  tomb.  His  only  sur¬ 
viving  son  had  already  displayed  the  vicious  tendencies  that 
afterwards  made  him  one  of  the  worst  of  rulera.  The  philo¬ 
sophers,  who  had  instnicted  him  in  his  youth,  and  to  whom 
he  had  clung  with  an  affectionate  friendship,  had  one  by  one 
disappeared,  and  no  new  race  had  arisen  to  supply  theii 
place.  After  a  long  reign  of  self-denying  virtue,  he  saw  the 
decadence  of  the  empire  continually  more  appai-ent.  The 
Stoical  school  was  rapidly  fading  before  the  passion  for 
Oriental  superstitions.  The  barbarians,  repelled  for  a  time, 
were  again  menacing  the  frontiers,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  their  future  triumph.  The  mas.s  of  the  peoj)le  had 


'  vi.  47. 

*  Capitolinus,  Aurelius  Victor. 

’  M.  Suckau,  in  his  admirable 
fy,ud«  sur  Marc-AurUe,  and  M. 
Renan,  in  a  very  acute  and  learneil 
Examen  de  queCques  fails  rdatifs  a 
rimpSralrice  Fatistmg  (read  before 
the  Institnt,  August  14,  1867), 
have  shown  the  extreme  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  storifa  about  the 
debaucheries  of  Faustina,  which 
the  biographers  of  Marcus  Aurelius 


have  collected.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  emperor  himself  has  left 
an  emphatic  testimony  to  her 
virtue,  and  to  the  happiness  he 
derived  from  her  (i.  17);  that  the 
earliest  extant  biographer  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelitis  was  a  generation 
later  ;  and  that  the  infamous 
character  of  Commodus  naturally 
redisposed  men  to  imagine  that 
e  was  not  the  son  of  so  perfect  an 
emperor. 
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become  too  inert  and  too  corrupt  for  any  efforts  to  regenerate 
them.  A  fearful  pestilence,  followed  by  many  minor  calamities, 
bad  fallen  upon  the  land  and  spread  misery  and  panic  through 
many  provinces.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  the  em¬ 
peror  was  struck  down  with  a  mortal  illness,  which  he  bore 
with  the  placid  coui'age  he  had  always  displayed,  exhibiting 
in  almost  the  last  words  he  uttered  his  forgetfulness  of  self 
and  his  constant  anxiety  for  the  condition  of  his  people.' 
Shortly  before  his  death  ho  dismissed  his  attendants,  and, 
after  one  last  interview,  his  son,  and  he  died  as  he  long  had 
lived,  alone.* 

Thus  sank  to  rest  in  clouds  and  darkness  the  purest  and 
gentlest  spirit  of  aU  the  pagan  world,  the  most  perfect  model 
of  the  later  Stoics.  In  him  the  hardness,  asperity,  and  arro¬ 
gance  of  the  sect  had  altogether  disappeared,  while  the 
affectation  its  paradoxes  tended  to  produce  was  greatly 
mitigated.  Without  fanaticism,  superstition,  or  illusion,  his 
whole  life  was  regulated  by  a  simple  and  unwavering  sense 
of  duty.  The  contemplative  and  emotional  virtues  which 
Stoicism  had  long  depressed,  had  regained  then.'  place,  but  the 
active  virtues  had  not  yet  declined.  The  vii’tues  of  the  hero 
wei'e  still  deeply  honoured,  but  gentleness  and  tenderness  had 
acquired  a  new  prominence  in  the  ideal  type. 

But  while  the  force  of  circumstances  was  thus  developing 
the  ethical  conceptions  of  antiquity  in  new  directions,  the 
Tna-q.«;  of  the  Roman  people  were  plunged  in  a  condition  of 
depravity  which  no  mere  ethical  teaching  could  adequately 
correct.  The  moral  condition  of  the  empii-e  is,  indeed,  in  some 
resjtects  one  of  the  moat  appalling  pictures  on  record,  and 
writers  have  much  more  frequently  undertaken  to  paint  or 
even  to  exaggerate  its  enormity  than  to  investigate  the  circum- 
Btanccs  by  which  it  may  be  explained.  Such  circumstances, 


‘  ‘Quid  me  fletis,  et  non  magis  cogitatis  ?’  Capitolinus,  M,  Aure- 
ie  peatilentia  et  communi  morta  lius.  *  Ibid. 
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Dowever,  must  unquestionably  exist.  There  is  no  i-eaaon  to 
believe  that  the  innate  propen.sitie.s  of  the  people  were  worse 
during  the  Empii-e  than  during  the  best  days  of  the  Republic. 
The  dojii-avity  of  a  nation  is  a  phenomenon  which,  like  all 
othei*s,  may  be  titiced  to  definite  causes,  and  in  the  instance 
l^efore  us  they  are  not  difficult  to  discover. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  virtue  of  the  Romans  was  a 
military  and  patriotic  vii-tue,  formed  by  the  national  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  to  which  religious  teaching  was  merely  accessory. 
The  domestic,  military,  and  censoiia!  discipline,  concurring 
with  the  gcnerel  poverty  and  also  with  the  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  people,  had  created  the  simplest  and  most  austere 
uabits,  while  the  institutions  of  civic  liberty  provided  ample 
spheres  for  honourable  ambition.  The  nobles,  being  the 
highest  body  in  a  free  State,  and  being  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinimlly  confronted  by  a  formidable  opposition  imder  the 
guidance  of  the  tribunes,  were  ardently  devoted  to  public  life. 
'Fhe  dangerous  rivalry  of  the  simrounding  Italian  States,  and 
afterwards  of  Carthage,  demanded  and  seemed  a  constant 
vigilance.  Roman  education  was  skilfully  designed  to  elicit 
heroic  patriotism,  and  the  gi-eat  men  of  the  past  Ixscame 
the  ideal  figures  of  the  imagination.  Religion  hallowed 
the  local  feeling  by  rites  and  legends,  instituted  many  useful 
and  domestic  habits,  taught  men  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
and,  by  fostering  a  continual  sense  of  a  superintending 
Providence,  gave  a  depth  and  solemnity  to  the  whole 
chameter. 

Such  wei-e  the  chief  influences  by  which  the  national  ty]w 
of  virtue  had  been  foniicd,  but  nearly  all  of  these  were  cor- 
reded  or  perverted  by  advancing  civilisation.  The  domestic 
and  local  religion  lost  its  ascendancy  amid  the  increiuse  of 
scepticrim  and  the  invasion  of  a  crowd  of  foreign  sui)eretitions. 
The  simjilieity  of  manners,  which  sumptuary  haws  and  the 
institution  of  the  oensorehip  had  long  imiintained,  was  rej>laced 
Vy  the  e.xtravagiinces  of  a  Rabylonian  luxury.  The  aris- 
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tocrutic  dignity  perislied  with  the  privileges  on  which  is 
reposed.  The  patriotic  energy  and  enthusiasm  died  away  in 
a  univei'sal  empii'e  which  embraced  all  vaideties  of  language, 
custom,  and  nationality. 

But  although  the  virtues  of  a  poor  and  struggling  com¬ 
munity  necessarily  disappear  before  increasing  luxury,  they 
are  in  a  nonnal  condition  of  society  i-ejdaced  by  virtues  of  a 
different  stamp.  (Jentler  manners  and  enlarged  benevolence 
follow  in  the  train  of  civilisation,  greater  intellectual  activity 
and  more  extended  industidal  enterprise  give  a  new  importance 
to  the  moral  qualities  which  each  of  these  require,  the  circle 
of  political  interests  expands,  and  if  the  virtues  that  spiing 
from  privilege  diminish,  the  viixues  that  spring  from  equality 
increase. 

In  Rome,  however,  there  were  three  gi-oat  causes  which 
imjieded  the  normal  development — the  Im|;erial  system,  the 
institution  of  slavery,  and  the  gladiatorial  shows.  Each  of 
tliese  exercised  an  influence  of  the  mdest  and  most  pernicious 
character  on  the  moi’als  of  the  people.  To  trace  those 
influences  in  all  their  i-amifications  would  lead  me  far  beyond 
the  limits  I  have  assigned  to  the  pi’esent  work,  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  concise  view  of  their  nature  and  general 
ch:u-acter. 

The  theory  of  the  Roman  Empii-e  was  tliat  of  a  re})ro- 
sentative  despotism.  The  various  offices  of  tlie  Republic  were 
not  anniliilated,  but  they  wci-e  gradually  concentrated  in  a 
single  man.  'ihe  .senate  was  still  ostensibly  the  depository  of 
sufireme  power,  b\it  it  was  made  in  fact  the  more  creatme 
of  the  Emperor,  whose  power  was  viitually  uncontrolled. 
Political  spies  and  pidvate  accusere,  who  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  Rejuiblic  had  been  encouraged  to  denounce  plots  against 
tlie  State,  l)egan  under  Augustus  to  denounce  plots  against 
the  Em)>eror ;  and  the  class  being  enormou.sly  inci-oased  under 
'fiberius,  and  stimulated  by  the  piomise  of  part  of  the  confis¬ 
cated  property,  they  menaced  every  leading  politician  and 
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even  eveiy  wealthy  man.  The  nobles  weie  gradually 
depressed,  ruined,  or  driven  by  the  dangers  of  i)ublic  life  into 
orgies  of  private  luxury.  The  [)Oor  were  conciliated,  not  by 
any  increase  of  libeidy  or  even  of  permanent  prosperity,  )>ut 
by  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn  and  l;y  public  games, 
while,  in  order  to  invest  themselves  with  a  sacred  character, 
the  emperors  adopted  the  religious  device  of  an  apotheosis. 

This  last  superstition,  of  which  some  traces  may  still  be 
found  in  the  titles  ap|)ropiTated  to  royalty,  was  not  wholly  a 
suggeetion  of  politicians.  Ideifled  men  had  long  occupied  a 
prominent  phice  in  ancient  belief,  and  the  founders  of  cities 
had  been  very  frequently  wor8lupj)ed  by  the  inhabitants.' 
Although  to  more  educated  minds  the  ascription  of  divinity 
to  a  sovereign  was  simply  an  unmeaning  flattery,  although  it 
in  no  degree  prevented  either  innumerable  plots  against  his 
life,  or  an  unsparing  criticism  of  his  memory,  yet  the  j)opular 
reverence  not  unfro(|uently  anticipated  politicians  in  rej)rcsent- 
ing  the  emperor  as  in  some  spccLal  way  under  the  protection 
of  Providence.  Around  Augustus  a  whole  constellation  of 
miraculous  stories  soon  clustered.  An  oracle,  it  was  said, 
had  declared  liis  native  city  destined  to  j)roducc  a  ruler  of 
the  world.  When  a  child,  he  had  been  borne  by  invisible 
hands  from  his  cradle,  and  placed  on  a  lofty  tower,  where  he 
was  found  with  his  face  turned  to  the  rising  sun.  Ho  re¬ 
buked  the  frogs  that  croaked  around  his  grandfather’s  home, 
and  they  became  silent  for  ever.  An  eagle  snatched  a  piece 
of  bread  from  bis  hand,  soared  into  the  air,  and  then,  descend¬ 
ing,  presented  it  to  liini  again.  Another  eagle  dropped  at  his 
feet  a  chicken,  bearing  a  laui’el-branch  in  its  beak.  When 
Ills  body  was  burnt,  his  im!»ge  was  seen  rising  to  heaven  above 
the  flames.  When  another  man  tried  to  sleoj)  in  the  bod  in 
which  the  Emperor  had  been  bom,  the  profane  intruder  was 


'  Many  examples  of  this  are  given  by  Coalanges.  La  Cite  antique, 
pp.  177-178. 
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(liiigged  forth  by  an  unseen  hand.  A  patrician  nametl  Ijwto 
l  ius,  having  been  condemned  for  adultery,  pleaded  in  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  sentence  that  he  was  the  happy  possessor  of  the 
>pot  of  gi-ound  on  which  Augustus  was  born.'  An  Asiatic 
town,  named  Cyzicus,  was  deprived  of  its  freedom  by  Tiberius, 
chielly  because  it  had  neglected  the  worship  of  Augustus.'' 
Partly,  no  doubt,  by  policy,  but  partly  also  by  that  sponta¬ 
neous  process  by  which  in  a  supei-stitious  age  conspicuous 
characters  so  often  become  the  nuclei  of  legends,®  each  em- 
j)eror  was  surrounded  by  a  supernatural  aureole.  Every 
usui-pation,  over)’  break  in  the  ordinary  line  of  succession, 
was  adumbrated  by  a  scries  of  miracles ;  and  signs,  both  in 
heaven  and  earih,  were  manifested  whenever  an  emperor  was 
about  to  die. 

Of  the  emperors  themselves,  a  great  majority,  no  doubt, 
accepted  their  divine  honours  as  an  empty  pageant,  and  more 
than  one  exhibited  beneath  the  purple  a  simplicity  of  tastes 
and  character  which  the  boasted  heroes  of  the  Eepublic  had 
never  surpassed.  It  is  related  of  Vespasian  that,  when  dying, 
he  jested  mournfully  on  liis  approaching  dignity,  observing, 
us  he  felt  his  strength  ebbing  away,  ‘  I  think  I  am  becoming 
a  god.’^  Alexander  Severus  and  Julian  refused  to  accept  the 
ordinary  language  of  adulation,  and  of  those  who  did  not 
reject  it  we  know  that  many  looked  upon  it  as  a  modern 
sovereign  looks  upon  the  phraseology  of  jMjtitions  or  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Court.  Even  Nero  was  so  far  from  being  in- 
toxicat(jd  with  his  Imperial  dignity  that  ho  continually  sought 
triumplis  as  a  singer  or  an  actor,  and  it  was  his  artistic  skill, 
not  his  divine  j)rerogativee,  that  exciterl  his  vanity.®  Cali¬ 
gula,  however,  who  appears  to  have  been  literally  deranged," 

'  All  thin  is  related  by  Suelo-  SuotoL.  J.  C.  Ixzxviii. 
ii'iuH,  *  Snutou.  Vesj).  xxiii. 

’  Tacit.  iv.  36.  ’‘Qualis  artifex  pereo’  were 

*  See,  o.g.,  the  sentiments  of  his  dying  words, 
the  pooide  abont  Julius  Cajsar,  •  .See  Suemn.  Caity.  1, 
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Ih  said  to  have  accepted  his  divinity  aa  a  serious  fact,  to  have 
Hubstituted  his  own  head  for  that  of  Jupiter  on  many  of  the 
statues,'  and  to  have  once  stixrted  furiously  from  Ids  seat 
during  a  thunderstorm  that  had  interrupted  a  gladiatorial 
show,  shouting  with  frantic  gestures  his  imprecations  against 
Heaven,  and  declaring  that  the  divided  empire  was  indeed 
intolerable,  that  either  J  upiter  or  himself  must  sjreedily  suc¬ 
cumb.'*  Heliogabalus,  if  we  may  give  any  credence  to  his 
biographer,  confounded  all  things,  human  and  divine,  in 
Iddeous  and  blaHi>hemous  orgies,  and  designed  to  unite  all 
forms  of  religion  in  the  worship  of  himself. 

A  curious  consequence  of  this  apotheosis  was  that  the 
images  of  the  emperors  wore  invested  with  a  sacred  character 
like  those  of  the  gods.  They  were  the  recognised  refuge  of 
the  slave  or  the  oppressed,^  and  the  smallest  disrespect  to 
them  was  resented  as  a  heinous  crime.  Under  Tiberius, 
slaves  and  criminals  were  accustomed  to  hold  in  their  hands 
an  image  ol  the  emperor,  and,  being  thus  irrotccted,  to  pour 
w  ith  impiruity  a  tor'rent  of  defiant  insolence  upon  their  master's 
or  judges.*  Under  the  same  emperor,  a  man  having,  when 
drunk,  accidentally  touched  a  nameless  domestic  utensil  with 
a  ring  orr  wldch  the  head  of  the  cmjreror  was  car-ved,  he  M  as 
immediately  denounced  by  a  spy.®  A  man  in  tlris  reign  was 
accused  of  high  tr'cason  for  having  sold  an  image  of  the  em- 
[»eror  with  a  garden.^  It  m'us  urade  a  capital  oll'ence  to  beat 
a  slave,  or'  to  undress,  u»»Ar'  a  statue  of  Augustus,  or  to  enter 
a  brothel  with  a  piece  of  rirorrey  on  M’hich  his  head  Mas  eir- 
graved.®  and  at  a  later  jHuiod  a  M’omuu,  it  is  said,  was  ac- 


'  Stiouui.  Calig,  xxii.  A  atatuo  *  Tacit.  Anmil.  iii.  36. 

of  Jupitor  is  said  to  have  burst  out  *  Senec.  De  Benejic.  iii.  26. 

Inujjiliitifr  just  l)cf<jru  the  death  of  ’  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  73.  Tiberius 

llii.s  emperor.  roftrsed  to  allow  this  case  to  be  pro- 

•  Soms'ii,  I)e.  Int,  i.  46  ;  Suetoii.  ceeded  witli.  See,  too,  Philost. 

Valiy.  xxii.  Apollonius  of  Tyann,  i.  1.^ 

•  Unipridius,  Hetiogah.  •  Suet.  'hber.  Iviii. 

•  Sonm'.  l)c  Clomni.  i.  18. 
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tually  executed  for  undi-ossiji''  before  the  statue  of  Do- 
uiiti&n.i 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  tnat  men  who  had  been  raised 
to  this  pinnacle  of  aiTogance  and  power,  men  who  exercised 
uncontrolled  autliority  in  the  midst  of  a  society  in  a  state  of 
profound  coiTuption,  were  often  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious 
extiuvagances.  In  the  first  period  of  the  Kmpiie  moie  espe- 
cially,  when  tiuditions  were  not  yet  formed,  and  when  experi¬ 
ence  had  not  yet  shown  the  dangeis  of  the  throne,  the  brains 
of  some  of  its  occupants  reeled  at  their  elevation,  and  a  kind 
of  moral  insanity  ensued.  The  pages  of  Suetonius  remain  as 
an  eternal  witness  of  the  abysses  of  depravity,  the  hideous, 
intolei’able  cruelty,  the  hitherto  unimagined  extravagances  of 
nameless  lust  that  were  then  manifested  on  the  Palatine,  and 
while  they  cast  a  fearful  light  uj)on  the  moral  chaos  into 
which  piigan  .society  had  sunk,  they  fiu'nish  ample  evidence 
of  the  demoraiisiag  influences  of  the  empii  e.  The  throne  was, 
it  is  true,  occupied  by  some  of  the  best  as  well  as  by  some  of 
the  worst  men  who  have  ever  lived ;  but  the  evil,  thoutrh 

'  '  o 

checked  and  mitigated,  was  never  abolished.  The  conaiption 
of  a  Court,  the  formation  of  a  pi-ofession  of  sines,  the  encou¬ 
ragement  given  to  luxury,  the  distributions  of  com,  and  the 
multiplication  of  games,  were  evils  which  varied  gieatly  in 
their  degrees  of  intensity,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  empii'e 
prevented  the  creation  of  those  habits  of  political  life  which 
formed  the  moral  tyjai  of  the  great  republics  of  antiquity. 
Liberty,  which  is  often  very  unfavourable  to  theological 
systems,  is  almost  always  in  the  end  favourable  to  morals; 
for  tlio  most  efi’ectual  method  that  has  been  devised  for  divert¬ 
ing  men  from  vice  is  to  give  free  scoj)e  to  a  higher  ambition. 
This  scope  was  absolutely  wanting  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  moral  condition,  in  the  absence  of  lasting  political 
habits,  fluctuated  greatly  with  the  character  of  the  Emperors. 

*  ■  Molicr  (jUM-dam,  quod  bouibI  daiuimta  ot  interfecUi  est.’ — Xiphi- 
sxnnra:  biUb  (tatuiiia  llumitiani.  lin  Ixvii.  12. 
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The  results  of  the  institution  of  slavery  vrere  pinhably 
even  more  serious.  In  addition  to  its  manifest  effect  in  en¬ 
couraging  a  tyrannical  and  ferocious  spirit  in  the  masters,  it 
cast  a  stigma  upon  all  labour,  and  at  once  degraded  and  im¬ 
poverished  the  free  poor.  In  modem  societies  the  formation 
of  an  influential  and  numerous  middle  class,  trained  in  the 
sober  and  regular  habits  of  industrial  life,  is  the  chief  guarantee 
of  national  morality,  and  where  such  a  class  exists,  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  upper  ranks,  though  undoubtedly  injurious,  are 
never  fatal  to  society.  The  influence  of  great  outbui-sts  of 
fashionable  depravity,  such  as  that  which  followed  the  Ee- 
storation  in  England,  is  rarely  more  than  superficial.  The 
aristocracy  may  revel  in  every  excess  of  ostentatioxis  vice,  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  at  the  loom,  the  counter,  or  the 
plough,  continue  unaffected  by  their  example,  and  the  habits 
of  life  into  which  they  are  forced  by  the  condition  of  tlieir 
trades  pmserve  them  from  gross  depravity.  It  was  the  most 
frightful  feature  of  the  conniption  of  ancient  Home  that  it 
extended  through  every  class  of  the  community.  In  the 
absence  of  all  but  the  simplest  machineiy,  manufactures,  with 
the  vast  industrial  life  they  beget,  were  unknown.  The  jioor 
citizen  found  almost  all  the  spheres  in  which  an  honourable 
livelihood  might  be  obtained  wholly  or  at  least  in  a  very  great 
degree  preoccupied  by  slaves,  while  he  had  learnt  to  regard 
ti’ado  with  an  invincible  repugnance.  Hence  followed  the 
immense  increase  of  corrupt  and  corrupting  professions,  as 
actors,  pantomimes,  hired  gladiators,  political  spies,  ministera 
to  passion,  astrologers,  religious  charlatans,  pseudo-philoso¬ 
phers,  which  gave  the  free  classes  a  precarious  and  occasional 
subsistence,  and  hence,  too,  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the 
system  of  clientage.  Every  rich  man  was  surrounded  by  a 
train  of  dependants,  who  lived  in  a  great  meiisure  at  liis 
expense,  and  spent  their  lives  in  ministering  to  his  passions 
and  flatteiing  his  vanity.  And,  above  all,  the  public  distri¬ 
bution  of  com,  and  occasionally  of  money,  was  canied  on  tc 
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juch  an  extent,  that,  so  far  as  the  first  necessaries  of  life  were 
concerned,  the  whole  poor  free  population  of  Rome  was  sup¬ 
ported  gratuitously  by  the  Government.  To  effect  this  dis¬ 
tribution  promptly  and  lavishly  was  the  main  object  of  the 
Imperial  policy,  and  its  consequences  were  worse  than  could 
have  resulted  from  the  most  extravagant  poor-laws  or  the 
most  excessive  charity.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  sup¬ 
ported  in  absolute  idleness  by  cortr,  which  was  given  without 
any  reference  to  desert,  and  was  received,  not  as  a  favour,  but 
as  a  I’ight,  while  gratuitous  public  amusements  still  further 
diverted  them  from  labour. 

■Under  these  influences  the  iio])irlation  rapidly  dwindled 
away.  Productive  enterprise  was  almost  extinct  in  Italy, 
and  an  unexampled  concuixence  of  causes  made  a  vicious  celi¬ 
bacy  tire  habitual  condition.  Already  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
the  evil  was  apparent,  and  the  dangers  which  in  later  reigns 
drove  the  patricians  still  more  generally  from  public  life, 
drove  them  more  and  more  into  every  extravagance  of  sensu¬ 
ality.  Greece,  since  the  destnrction  of  her  liberty,  and  also 
the  leading  cities  of  Asia  INIinor  and  of  Egypt,  had  become 
centres  of  the  wildest  corrarption,  and  Greek  and  Oriental 
captives  were  innumerable  in  Rome.  Ionian  slaves  of  a  sur- 
passmg  beauty,  Alexandrian  slaves,  famous  for  their  subtle 
skill  in  stimulating  the  jaded  senses  of  the  confirmed  and 
sated  libertine,  became  the  ornaments  of  ever  y  patrician  house, 
the  compardons  and  the  instructors  of  the  young.  The  dis¬ 
inclination  to  marriage  was  so  general,  that  men  who  spent 
their  lives  in  endeavouring  by  flatteries  to  secure  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  wealthy  bachelor's  became  a  numerous  and  a  notorious 
class.  The  slave  population  was  itself  a  hotbed  of  vice,  and 
it  contamiirated  all  with  which  it  came  in  contact ;  while  the 
attractions  of  the  games,  and  especially  of  the  public  baths, 
which  became  the  habitual  resort  of  the  idle,  combined  with 
tlie  charms  of  the  Italian  climate,  and  with  the  miserable 
domestic  architecture  that  was  general,  to  draw  the  }>ooi 
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citizens  from  indoor  life.  Idleness,  amusements,  and  a  bare 
subsistence  were  alone  desiied,  and  the  general  practice  of 
abortion  among  the  rich,  and  of  infanticide  and  exposition  in 
all  classes,  still  fui-ther  checked  the  jxjpulation. 

The  destruction  of  all  public  spirit  in  a  population  so 
situated  was  complete  and  inevitable.  In  the  days  of  the 
Republic  a  consul  had  once  advocated  the  admis.sion  of  a  brave 
Italian  people  to  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  on  the 
ground  that  ‘  those  who  thought  only  of  liberty  deserved  to 
l>e  Romans.’*  In  the  Empire  aU  liberty  was  cheerfully  bar¬ 
tered  for  games  and  com,  and  the  worst  tyrant  could  bv 
these  means  be  secure  of  popularity.  In  the  Republic,  when 
Marius  threw  open  the  houses  of  those  he  had  proscribed,  to 
be  plundered,  the  people,  by  a  noble  abstinence,  rebuked  tlie 
act,  for  no  Roman  could  be  found  to  avail  himself  of  the 
pel-mission.*  In  the  Empu-e,  when  the  armies  of  Vitellius 
and  Vespasian  were  disputing  the  jiossession  of  the  city,  the 
degenerate  Romans  gathered  with  delight  to  the  spectacle  as 
to  a  gladiatorial  show,  plundered  the  deserted  hou.soa,  en¬ 
couraged  either  army  by  their  reckless  plaudits,  dragged  out 
the  fugitives  to  be  slain,  and  converted  into  a  festival  the 
calamity  of  their  country.*  The  degradation  of  the  national 
character  was  iiermanent.  Neither  the  teaching  of  the 
Stoics,  nor  the  government  of  the  A.ntonine.s,  nor  the  triumph 
of  Chi-istianity  could  restore  it.  Indiflerent  to  liberty,  the 
Ronuin  now,  as  then,  asks  only  for  an  idle  subsistence  and 
for  public  spectacles,  and  countless  monasteries  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  pageants  occupy  in  modern  Rome  the  same  pl.ace  a.s 
did  the  distributions  of  corn  and  the  games  of  the  amplii- 
theatre  in  the  Rome  of  the  Cajsare. 

It  mu.st  be  remembered,  too,  that  while  public  spirit  had 

'  ‘  Eosdommn,  qui  nihil  prater-  ’  Valerius  Maximus,  iv.  3,  §  14. 

quam  de  lihertate  cogiteut,  dignos  '  See  the  picture  of  tliis  .scene 

eese,  qui  Romani  fiant.’— Livy,  viii.  in  Tacitus,  Hist.  iii.  83. 
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thus  decjiyed  in  the  capital  of  the  emj)irc,  there  exiBte<l  no 
independent  or  rival  power  to  reanimate  by  its  example  the 
smouldeiing  dame.  The  existence  in  modem  Europe  of 
many  distinct  nations  on  the  same  level  of  civilisation,  but 
with  different  forms  of  government  and  conditions  of  national 
life,  secures  the  permanence  of  some  measuie  of  patriotism 
and  liberty.  If  these  perish  in  one  nation,  they  survive  in 
another,  and  each  people  affects  those  about  it  by  its  livalry 
or  example,  liut  an  emjdre  which  comprised  all  the  civilised 
globe  could  know  nothing  of  this  political  interaction.  In 
religiovis,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  life,  foreign  ideas 
were  very  discernible,  but  the  enslaved  provinces  could  have 
no  influence  in  rekindling  political  life  in  the  centre,  and 
those  which  rivalled  Italy  in  their’  civilisation,  even  surpassed 
it  in  their  corruption  and  their  servility. 

In  reviewing,  however,  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
moral  state  of  tlie  empire  depended,  there  are  still  two  vei’y 
imiKrrtant  centres  or  seed-plots  of  virtue  to  which  it  is 
necessai’y  to  advert.  I  mean  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and 
the  discipline  of  the  army.  A  very  early  tradition,  which 
was  attributed  to  Iloinulus,  had  declared  that  warfare  .and 
agriculture  wci’e  the  only  honoumble  occupations  for  a 
citizen,'  and  it  would  be  dithcult  to  oveiTate  the  influence  of 
the  last  in  forming  temperate  and  vh’tuous  habits  among  the 
{•cople.  It  Ls  the  subject  of  the  only  extant  work  of  the 
elder  Cato.  Virgil  had  adorned  it  with  the  lustre  of  his 
joetry.  A  very  lai’ge  part  of  the  Homan  religion  was  in¬ 
tended  to  symbolise  its  stfiges  or  conseci’ate  its  operations. 
VaiTO  cxiii-essed  an  eminently  Homan  sentiment  in  that 
biuutiful  sentence  which  Cowper  lias  introduced  into  English 
poetry,  ‘  Divine  Providence  made  the  country,  but  human 
lut  the  town.’*  The  reforms  of  Vespasian  consisted  chiefly 


'  iJiiiu.  Halicariiastj. 

*  ‘  Dinua  Njitura  dedit  a^roi  ;  af»  hainiina  adificavit  urhes. 
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of  the  elevation  to  high  positions  of  the  agi’iculturists  of  the 
provinces.  Antoninus,  who  was  probably  the  most  perfect 
of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  was  through  his  whole  reign  a 
zealous  farmer. 

As  far  as  the  distant  provinces  were  concerned,  it  Ls  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Imperial  system  was  on  the  whole  a  good. 
The  scandalous  rapacity  of  the  provincial  governors,  which 
disgi'aced  the  closing  yeai-s  of  the  Republic,  and  which  is  im¬ 
mortalised  by  the  indignant  eloquence  of  Cicero,  appears  to 
have  ceased,  or  at  least  greatly  diminished,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  emperors.  Ample  municipal  freedom,  good 
roads,  and  for  the  most  paih;  wise  and  temperate  nilers, 
secured  for  the  distant  sections  of  the  empme  a  large  measure 
of  prosperity.  But  in  Italy  itself,  agriculture,  vuth  the 
habits  of  life  that  attended  it,  speedily  and  fatally  decayed. 
The  peasant  proprietor  soon  glided  hopelessly  into  debt.  The 
immense  advantages  which  slavery  gave  the  rich  gradually 
threw  nearly  all  the  Italian  soil  into  their  hands.  The 
peasant  who  ceased  to  be  proprietor  found  himself  excluded 
by  slave  labour  from  the  po.sition  of  a  hired  cultivator,  while 
the  gratuitous  distributions  of  com  drew  him  readily  to  the 
metropolis.  The  gigantic  scale  of  these  distributions  induced 
the  rulers  to  obtain  their  com  in  the  form  of  a  tribute  from 
distant  countries,  chiefly  from  Africa  and  Sicily,  and  it  almost 
ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy.  The  land  fell  to  waste,  or 
was  cultivated  by  slaves  or  converted  into  pasture,  and  over 
vast  tracts  the  race  of  free  peasants  entirely  disapjieared. 

This  great  revolution,  which  profoundly  afibcted  the 
moral  condition  of  Italy,  had  long  been  impending.  Tlie 
debts  of  the  poor  peasants,  and  the  tendency  of  the  patrician  > 
to  monopolise  the  conquered  territory,  had  occasioned  some 
of  the  fierce.st  contests  of  the  Reiiublic,  and  in  the  earlie.st 
days  of  the  Empire  the  blight  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
the  Italian  soil  was  continually  and  pathetically  lamented. 
Livy,  Varro,  Columella,  and  Pliny  have  noticed  it  in  tin- 
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mosit  emphatic  terms,  ^  and  Tacitus  observed  that  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Italy,  which  had  once  supplied  the 
distant  provinces  with  com,  had  become  dependent  for  the 
very  necessaries  of  life  upon  the  winds  and  the  waves.®  The 
evU  was  indeed  of  an  almost  hopeless  kind.  Adverse  winds, 
or  any  other  accidental  interruption  of  the  convoys  of  corn, 
owasioned  severe  distress  in  the  capital ;  but  the  prospect  of 
the  calamities  that  would  ensue  if  any  misfortune  detached 
the  great  corn- growing  countries  from  the  empire,  might  well 
have  appalled  the  poHtioian.  Yet  the  combined  influence  of 
slavery,  and  of  the  gratuitous  distributions  of  com,  acting  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  rendered  every  effort  to  revive 
Italian  agriculture  abortive,  and  slavery  had  taken  such  deep 
root  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  abolish  it,  while 
no  emperor  dared  to  encounter  the  calamities  and  rebelhon 
that  would  follow  a  suspension  or  even  a  restriction  of  the 
distributions.®  !Many  serious  efiiorts  were  made  to  remedy 
the  evil.'*  Alexander  Severus  advanced  money  to  the  poor 
to  buy  portions  of  land,  and  accepted  a  gradual  payment 
without  interest  from  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Pertinax 
settled  poor  men  as  proprietors  on  deserted  land,  on  the  sole 
condition  that  they  should  cultivate  it.  Marcus  Aurelius 
began,  and  Aurelian  and  Valentinian  continued,  tbe  system  of 
settling  great  numbers  of  barbarian  captives  upon  the  Italian 
soil,  and  compelling  them  as  slaves  to  till  it.  The  introduction 


•  See  a  collection  of  pa*sa^e« 
from  theti®  -writers  in  Wallon,  Hint, 
d-e  VEselamge,  tome  ii.  pp.  378-379. 
Pliny,  in  the  first  century,  noticed 
{Hist.  jNa/.  xriii.  7)  that  the  lati- 
fundia,  or  system  of  large  pro¬ 
perties,  was  mining  both  Italy 
and  the  provinces,  and  that  six 
Landlords  whom  Nero  killed  were 
the  ]x>ssessors  of  half  Roman 
Africa. 

*  Tacit.  A*nal,  xii.  43.  The 


same  complaint  had  been  made  still 
earlier  by  Tiberius,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Senate.  {Annul,  iii.  64.) 

*  Augustus,  for  a  time,  contem¬ 
plated  abolishing  the  distributions, 
but  soon  gave  up  the  idea.  (Suet. 
Aitg.  xlii.)  He  noticed  that  it  had 
the  effect  of  causing  the  fields  to 
be  neglected. 

‘  M.  Wallon  has  carefully  traced 
this  history.  {Hist,  de  I’Ssclav. 
tome  iii.  pp.  294-29/.) 
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of  tills  Urge  foreign  element  into  the  heart  of  Italj  was 
eventually  one  of  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire 
and  it  is  also  about  this  time  that  we  first  dimly  trace  the 
comlition  of  serfdom  or  servitude  to  the  soil  into  which 
slavery  afterwards  fadeil,  and  which  was  for  some  centuries 
the  general  condition  of  the  Euroi)ean  poor.  But  the  econo¬ 
mical  and  moral  causes  that  were  dfistroying  agriculture  in 
Italy  were  too  strong  to  lie  resisted,  and  the  simple  habits  of 
life  which  agricultural  pursuits  promote  had  little  or  no  place 
in  the  later  empire. 

A  somewhat  less  rapid  but  in  the  end  not  less  complete 
decadence  had  taken  place  in  military  life,  llie  Boman  amy 
was  at  first  reenuted  exclusively  from  the  upper  classes,  and 
the  service,  which  lasted  only  during  actual  waifare,  was 
gratuitoas.  Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  however,  these 
conditions  ha/1  disappeared.  Military  pay  is  .said  to  have 
been  instituted  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii.'  Some 
Spaniards  wlio  were  enrolled  diudng  the  rivalry  of  Romo  and 
Carthage  were  the  first  example  of  the  employment  of  foi-eim 
mercenaries  by  the  former.*  Marius  aliolished  the  pro¬ 
perty  qualification  of  the  recruits.*  in  long  residences  in 
Spain  and  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  discipline  gradually  re¬ 
laxed,  and  the  historian  who  traced  the  progress  of  Oriental 
luxury  in  Rome  dwelt  with  a  just  erajihasis  uiion  the  omi¬ 
nous  fact  tLat  it  had  first  been  intro<luced  into  the  city  by 
soldiei-s.^  The  civil  wars  contributed  to  the  de.struction  of 
the  old  military  trailitions,  but  being  conducted  by  able 
generals  it  is  probable  that  they  had  more  effect  u|)on  the 
patnothsm  than  upon  the  <liscipline  of  the  army.  Augustus 
reorpvnised  the  whole  military  system,  establishing  a  bo<]y  of 
sohhers  known  ^  the  Piaetori.an  gu.ard,  and  dignifitsl  with 
some  special  privileges,  permanently  in  Rome,  while  the 


‘  Livy.  IT.  59-  fiO.  Ronit,  i.  1 2. 
*  Livy,  xxiv.  tQ. 


•  Sallust.  Pell.  Ju^urtk.  81  85. 
‘  Livy,  xxxix.  0. 
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oth^r  Itj^ons  wpi-o  chiefly  mustovo<l  upon  the  frontiers. 
Durin"  his  lonjj  reijjn,  e-nd  dnring  that  of  Tiheriua,  both 
sections  were  quiescent,  but  the  murder  of  Caligula  by  his 
soldiers  opentnl  a  considenible  jieriod  of  insubonlination. 
Claudius,  it  ^vas  observed,  Ih'st  set  the  fatal  example  of  pur¬ 
chasing  bis  safety  from  his  soldiers  by  bribes.’  llio  armies 
of  the  provinces  soon  discovert'd  that  it  was  po.ssible  to  elect 
.an  emperor  outside  Ivome,  aT\d  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and 
Ves]va.sian  were  all  the  creatuios  of  revolt.  The  evil  was. 
however,  not  yet  past  recovery.  Vespasian  and  Trajan  eu- 
foTved  discipline  with  gi*eat  sti-ingency  and  success.  The 
emp<<n)rs  Ix'gan  more  fivquently  to  ^■i3it  the  camps.  The 
nuinln'r  of  the  soldiei's  was  small,  and  for  some  time  the 
turbulence  siiKsided.  The  history  of  the  worst  perio<l  of  the 
Kmpiio,  it  hivs  l>een  truly  oKserved,  is  full  of  instances  of  bi-avo 
soldiers  trying,  under  circumstances  of  extivme  dilliculty, 
simply  to  do  their  duty.  But  the  historitin  had  sotm  occasion 
to  notice  agiiin  the  piofound  influence  of  the  voluptuous 
A.siatic  cities  ui>on  the  If^ions.*  Kemoved  for  many  yeai-s 
from  Italy,  tliey  lost  all  national  pride,  their  allegiance  wirs 
tnvnsfenxxl  from  the  sovereign  to  the  general,  and  when  the 
Imj'erial  sroptrt'  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  succession  of  incoin- 
jx'P'ut  rulers,  they  habitually  urg*^!  their  commanders  to 
revolt,  iuid  at  last  roiluctxl  the  empire  to  a  condition  of  mili¬ 
tary  miRTchy.  .\  romeily  was  found  for  this  evil,  tliough 
not  for  the  luxuriotjs  habits  that  had  been  actiuirv'd,  in  the 
division  of  the  empiro,  which  jdaced  each  army  under  the 
direi't  s^lper^^.sion  of  an  eminn-or.  and  it  is  i^rolwble  that  at  a 
later  perioil  Christi.anity  diminishetl  the  insulHirdiuation, 
though  it  mav  have  also  diiuinisluxl  the  military  tire,  of  the 
mddiei-s.*  But  other  and  still  more  powerful  causes  wei-e  in 

'  ■  rrimus  Cirisinim  fidom  rai-  *  M.  8ismendi  think.s  that  the 
Htia  otiaiii  pnvniio  pigiioratuH.*—  influonoo  of  Christianity  in  sub- 
Sui't.  Cltiud.  X.  duing  the  spirit  of  n'voll,  if  not  in 

*  Soo  Tiioitns.  Anma^.  xiii.  35;  the  arm}',  at  least  in  the  pt^iple, 
ii,  (to.  w.vs  very  great,  lie  says  ;  *  11 
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operation  preparing  the  military  downfall  of  Rome.  The 
habits  of  inactivity  which  the  Imperial  policy  had  produced, 
and  which,  through  a  desire  for  popularity,  most  emperors 
laboured  to  encourage,  led  to  a  profound  disinclination  for 
the  hardships  of  military  Hfe.  Even  the  Praetorian  guard, 
which  was  long  exclusively  Italian,  was  selected  after  Septi¬ 
mus  Severus  from  the  legions  on  the  frontiers,*  while,  Italy 
being  relieved  from  the  regular  conscription,  these  were  re¬ 
cruited  solely  in  the  provinces,  and  innumerable  barbariams 
were  subsidised.  The  political  and  military  consequences  of 
this  change  are  sufficiently  obvious.  In  an  age  when, 
artillery  being  unknown,  the  military  superiority  of  civilised 
nations  over  bar-barians  was  far  less  than  at  present,  the 
Italians  had  become  absolutely  unaccustomed  to  real  war,  and 
had  acquir'ed  habits  that  were  beyond  all  others  incompatible 
with  milrtary  discipline,  while  many  of  the  barbarians  who 
menaced  and  at  last  subverted  the  empire  had  been  actually 
ti’ained  by  Roman  generals.  The  moral  consequence  is 
equally  plain — miUtaiy  clLscipUne,  like  agricultural  labour, 
ceased  to  have  any  part  among  the  moral  influences  of  Italy. 

To  those  who  have  duly  estimated  the  considerations  I 
have  enumerated,  the  downfall  and  moral  debasement  of  the 
empire  can  cause  no  surprise,  though  they  may  justly  wonder 
that  its  agony  should  have  been  so  protracted,  that  it  should 
have  produced  a  multitude  of  good  and  great  men,  lioth 


remarquable  qn’en  cinq  ans,  sept 
jjr^tendans  au  trone,  tou«  biwi 
sup^rieurs  a  Honorius  en  courage, 
en  talens  et  en  vertus,  furent  iue- 
cesairement  envoyes  captifs  a  lia- 
venne  ou  punis  de  mort,  que  le 
people  applatrdit  toujours  a  ces 
jugemens  et  ne  se  separa  point  de 
I  autoritd  Idptime,  tant  la  doctrine 
du  droit  divin  dee  rois  que  les 
iv4que»  avoient  commence  a  prScher 
sous  Th^odoee  avoit  fiiit  de  progris, 


et  tant  le  monde  remain  eembloit 
determine  k  pirir  avec  un  monarque 
imb4cile  plutot  que  tent^  de  se 
donner  un  sauveux.’ — Hift.  de  Ic 
Chute  de  C Empire  ro-main,  tome  i 
p.  221. 

'  See  Gibbon,  ch.  t.  ;  Merirale's 
Hiet.  of  Borne,  ch.  Ixvii.  It  was 
thought  that  troops  thus  selected 
would  be  less  likely  to  revolt. 
Constantine  abolished  the  I’rsF-to- 
rians. 
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pagan  and  Christian,  and  that  these  should  hare  exercised 
so  wide  an  influence  as  they  unquestionably  did.  Almost 
every  institution  or  pursuit  by  which  virtuous  habits  would 
naturally  have  been  formed  had  been  tainted  or  destroyed, 
while  agencies  of  ten-ific  power  were  impelling  the  people  to 
vice.  The  rich,  excluded  from  most  honourable  paths  of  am¬ 
bition,  and  suiToiinded  by  countless  parasites  who  inflamed 
their  every  passion,  found  themselves  absolute  masters  of  in¬ 
numerable  slaves  who  were  their  willing  ministers,  and  often 
their  teachers,  in  vice.  The  poor,  hating  industry  and  de¬ 
stitute  of  all  intellectual  resources,  lived  in  habitual  idleness, 
and  looked  upon  abject  servility  as  the  normal  road  to 
fortime.  But  the  picture  becomes  truly  appalling  when  we 
remember  that  the  main  amusement  of  both  classes  was  the 
spectacle  of  bloodshed,  of  the  death,  and  sometimes  of  the 
torture,  of  men. 

The  gladiatoi-ial  games  foi-m,  indeed,  the  one  feat\ire  of 
Roman  society  which  to  a  modem  mind  is  almost  inconceiv¬ 
able  in  its  ati-ocity.  That  not  only  men,  but  women,  in  an 
advanced  period  of  civilisation — men  and  women  who  not 
only  professed  but  very  fi-equently  acted  upon  a  high  code  of 
morals — should  have  made  the  carnage  of  men  their  habitual 
amusement,  that  all  this  should  have  continued  for  centuries, 
with  scarcely  a  protest,  is  one  of  the  most  startling  facts  in 
moral  history.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  normal,  and  in  no 
degree  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  natural  moral  per¬ 
ceptions,  while  it  opens  out  fields  of  ethical  enquiry  of  a  very 
deep  though  painful  interest. 

These  games,  which  long  eclipsed,  both  in  interest  and  in 
influence,  every  other  form  of  public  amusement  at  Rome  ‘ 


'  The  gladiatorial  shows  are  tho  Saturnalia  of  Justus  Lipsius, 
treated  Hiciilentally  by  most  Koman  IMagnin,  Originra  da  7'heAtre  ^aii 
historians,  but  the  three  works  from  extremely  learned  and  interesting 
which  I  have  derived  most  assist-  book,  which  was  unhappily  never 
anos  in  this  part  of  my  subject  are  completed),  and  Fn^lmnder’s 
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wer«  originally  religious  ceremonies  celebrated  at  the  tombs 
of  the  great,  and  intended  as  human  sacrifices  to  appease  the 
Manes  of  the  dead.'  They  were  afterwards  defended  as  a 
means  of  sustaining  the  military  spirit  by  the  constant  spec¬ 
tacle  of  com-ageoufl  death,*  and  with  this  object  it  was 
customary  to  give  a  gladiatorial  show  to  soldiers  before  their 
depai-ture  to  a  war.*  In  addition  to  these  functions  they  had 
a  considerable  political  importance,  for  at  a  time  when  all 
the  regular  organs  of  liberty  were  paralysed  or  abolished,  the 
ruler  was  accustomed  in  the  arena  to  meet  tens  of  thou-sands 
of  his  subjects,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  petitions,  to  declare  their  grievances,  and  to 
censure  freely  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers.^  The  games 


Roman  Manners  from  Augttstus  to 
the  Antonines  (the  second  volome  of 
the  Trench  translation).  M.  Wallon 
has  also  compressed  into  a  fuw 
pages  (Hist,  de  f  Esclavage,  tome  ii. 
pp.  129-139)  much  information  on 
the  subject. 

'  Hence  the  old  name  of  bus- 
tuarii  (from  bustum,  a  funeral  pile) 
given  to  gladiators  (Nieupoort,  De 
Ritibus  Romanorum,  p.  514).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xix.  3), 

*  regular  human  sacrifices  were  only 
abolished  in  Eome  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  b.c.  97,’  and  there  are 
some  instances  of  them  at  a  still 
later  period.  Much  information 
about  them  is  collected  by  Sir 
C.  Lewis,  CredibUity  of  Roman 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  430 ;  Merivale, 
Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
pp.  230-233  ;  Legendre.  Traite  de 
F  Opinion,  vol.  i.  pp.  229-231.  Por- 
ph3rry,  in  his  De  Abstinenlia  Carnis, 
devoted  considerable  research  to 
this  matter.  Games  were  habi¬ 
tually  celebrated  by  wealthy  private 
individuals,  during  the  early  part  of 
ie  empire,  at  the  funerals  of  their 
relatives,  bnt  their  mortuary  cha¬ 


racter  gradually  ceased,  and  after 
Marcus  Aurelius  they  had  become 
mere  public  spectacles,  and  were 
rarely  celebrated  at  Home  by  pri¬ 
vate  men.  (See  Wallon,  Hist,  de 
F EscUiv.  tome  ii.  pp.  136-136.) 
The  games  had  then  really  passed 
into  their  purely  secular  stage, 
though  they  were  still  nominally 
dedicated  to  Mars  and  Liana,  and 
though  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Latiaris 
stood  in  the  centre  of  tlie  arena. 
(Nieupoort,  p.  365.) 

’  Cicero,  Tnsc.  lib.  ii. 

*  Capitolinus,  Maximus  et  Bal- 
binus.  Capitolinus  says  this  is  the 
most  probable  origin  of  the  custom, 
though  others  regarded  it  as  a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  appease  Nemesis  by  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  blood. 

*  Much  curious  information  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  Fried- 
lajnder.  Mature  romaines,  liv.  vi.  ch. 
i.  Very  few  Roman  emperors  ven¬ 
tured  to  disregard  or  to  repress 
these  outcries,  and  they  led  to  the 
fall  of  several  of  the  most  powerful 
mini.sters  of  the  empire.  On  the 
whole  these  gam(«  represent  the 
strangest  and  most  ghastly  form 
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are  said  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin  ;  they  were  first 
introduced  into  Rome.  b.c.  264,  when  the  two  sons  of  a  man 
named  Brutus  compelled  tlu-ee  pair  of  gladiators  to  fight  at 
the  funeral  of  their  father,^  and  before  the  close  of  the 
Republic  they  were  common  on  great  public  occasions,  and, 
what  ap|)ears  even  more  hoiTible,  at  the  banquets  of  the 
nobles,*  The  rivalry  of  Csesar  and  Pompey  greatly  multi¬ 
plied  them,  for  each  sought  by  this  means  to  ingi'atiate  him¬ 
self  vuth  the  people.  Pompey  introtiuced  a  new  form  of 
combat  between  men  and  animals.*  Ciesar  abolished  the  old 
custom  of  i-estricting  the  mortnaiy  games  to  the  fimerals  of 
men,  and  his  daughter  was  the  first  Roman  lady  whose  tomb 
was  desecrated  by  human  blood.  Besides  this  innovation, 
Cajsar  replaced  the  temporary  edifices  in  which  the  games 
had  hithei’to  been  held  by  a  permanent  wooden  amphitheati-e, 
shaded  the  spectators  by  an  awning  of  {)recious  silk,  compelled 
the  condemned  persons  on  one  occasion  to  fight  with  silver 
lances,*  and  drew  so  many  gladiators  into  the  city  that  the 
Senate  was  obliged  to  issue  an  enactment  restricting  their 
number.®  In  the  eai-Hest  yeai-s  of  the  Empire,  Statilius 
Tamils  erected  the  fii'st  amphitheatre  of  stone.*  Augustits 


political  liberty  has  ever  assumed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people 
read  i  ly  bartered  all  genuine  freedom 
for  abundant  games. 

*  Valer.  Maximus,  ii.  4,  §  7. 

*  On  the  gladiators  at  banquets, 
see  J.  Lipsius,  Saturnalia,  lib.  i.,  c. 
vi.,  Magnin  ;  Oriffinei  du  Thedtre, 
pp.  380-385.  This  was  originally 
an  Etruscan  custom,  and  it  was 
also  very  common  at  Capmi.  As 
Silins  Italicus  siivs; — 

‘  Exhilarare  viri*  convivia  caede 
Mos  olim,  et  miscere  epulis  spec- 
tacula  dira.’ 

VVrus,  the  colleague  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  was  especially  aildicted  to 
this  kind  of  entertainment.  (Capi- 


tolinus,  Verus.)  See,  too,  .Athenaeus, 
iv.  40,  41. 

’  Senec.  De  Brci'it.  Vit.  c.  xiii. 

•  Sueton.  J.  Ctusar,  xxvi.  Pliny 
{Ep.  vi.  34)  commends  a  friend  for 
liaving  given  a  show  in  memory  of 
his  departed  wife. 

•  Pliny,  i/isf.  Xat.  xx.viii.  16. 

•  Sueton.  Ceesar,  x. ;  Dion  Cas¬ 
sius,  xliii.  24. 

’  Sueton.  Aua.  xiii.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  amphitheatres  is  given 
very  minutely  by  Friedlsendcr,  who, 
like  neiirly  all  ether  antiquaries, 
believes  this  to  have  lieen  the  first 
of  stone.  Pliny  mentions  the  ex¬ 
istence,  at  an  earlier  period,  of  two 
connected  wooden  theatres,  which 
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ordered  that  not  more  than  120  men  should  fight  on  a  single 
occasion,  and  that  no  prsetor  should  give  more  than  two 
spectacles  in  a  single  year,*  and  Tiberius  again  fixed  the 
maximum  of  combatants,*  but  notwithstanding  these  attempts 
to  limit  them  the  games  soon  acquired  the  most  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions.  They  were  celebrated  habitually  by  great  men  in 
honour  of  their  dead  relatives,  by  officials  on  coming  into 
office,  by  conqueiors  to  seciue  popularity,  and  on  every 
occasion  of  public  rejoicing,  and  by  rich  tradasmen  who  were 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  social  position.*  They  were  also 
among  the  attractions  of  the  public  baths.  Schools  of  gladia¬ 
tors — often  the  private  property  of  rich  citizens — existed  in 
every  leading  city  of  Italy,  and,  besides  slaves  and  criminals, 
they  were  thronged  with  freemen,  who  voluntarily  hired 
themselves  for  a  term  of  yeai’s.  In  the  eyes  of  multitudes, 
the  large  sums  that  were  paid  to  the  victor,  the  patron-age  of 
nobles  and  often  of  emperors,  and  still  more  the  delirium  of 
popular  enthusiasm  that  centred  upon  the  successful  gladia¬ 
tor,  outweighed  all  the  dangers  of  the  profession.  A  com¬ 
plete  recklessness  of  life  was  soon  engendered  both  in  the 
spectators  and  the  combatants.  The  ‘  lanLsfae,’  or  purveyors 
of  gladiatoi's,  became  an  important  profes.sion.  Wandering 
bands  of  gladiators  traversed  Italy,  hiring  themselves  for  the 
provincial  amphitheatres.  The  influence  of  the  games  gradu¬ 
ally  pervaded  the  whole  texture  of  Roman  life.  They 
became  the  common-place  of  conversation.^  Tl)e  cliildron 
imitated  them  in  their  play.®  Tlie  philosophers  drew  from 

swung  round  on  hinges  and  formsd  made  another  slight  restricticn 
an  amphitheatre,  (/fiat.  xxxvi.  (Tacit.  xiii.  31)  which  »p- 

24.)  pears  to  have  been  little  observed. 

'  Dion  Cassius,  liv.  2.  It  ap-  ’  libirtial  notices  {Ep.  iiu  69) 
pears,  however,  from  an  inscrip-  and  ridicules  a  spectacle  given  by 
tion,  that  10,000  gladiators  fought  a  shoemaker  at  ^logna,  and  by  a 
in  the  reign  and  by  the  command  fuller  at  Modena, 
of  Augustus.  Wallon,  Hitt.,  de  *  Epictetus,  Enchir.  xxxiii.  §  X 
"Elselavage,  tome,  ii.  p.  1.33.  *  Arrian,  iii.  16. 

*  Sueton.  JV'fr.  xxxiv.  Nero 
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them  their  metaphors  and  illustrations.  The  artists  pour- 
trayed  them  in  every  vaidety  of  ornament.’  The  vestal 
virgins  had  a  seat  of  honour  in  the  arena.* *  The  Colosseum, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  more  than 
80,000  BiJectators,  ecli^ised  every  other  monument  of  Imperial 
splendour,  and  is  even  now  at  once  the  most  imposing  and 
the  most  characteristic  relic  of  pagan  Home. 

In  the  provinces  the  same  passion  was  displayed.  From 
Gaul  to  Syria,  wherever  the  Homan  inliuence  extended,  the 
spectacles  of  blood  were  introduced,  and  the  gigantic  remains 
of  amphitheatres  in  many  lands  still  attest  by  their  rained 
grandeur  the  scale  on  which  they  were  piusued.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  more  than  20,000  pei’sons  ai’e  said  to  have 
perished  by  the  fall  of  the  amphitheatre  at  the  subui'ban  town 
of  Fidenae.®  Under  Nero,  the  Syracusans  obtained,  as  a 
special  favour,  an  exemption  from  the  law  which  limited  the 
number  of  gladiators. ■*  Of  the  vast  train  of  prisoners  brought 
by  Titus  fix)m  J udea,  a  large  proportion  were  destined  by  the 
conqueror  for  the  provincial  games.®  In  Syi’ia,  where  they 
were  mti*oduced  by  Antiochus  Epiphanos,  they  at  first  pro¬ 
duced  rather  terror  tlian  pleasure  ;  but  the  effeminate  Syrians 
soon  learned  to  contemplate  them  with  a  passionate  enjoy¬ 
ment,®  and  on  a  single  occasion  Agrippa  caused  1,400  men  to 
fight  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Berytus.'^  Greece  alone  was  in 


’  .See  these  points  minutely 
proved  in  Friedlsender. 

’  Suet.  Aug.  xliv.  This  was 
noticed  before  by  Cicero.  The 
Christian  poet  lriidentiu.s  dwelt  on 
this  :i8pcct  of  the  games  in  some 
forcible  lines : — 

‘Virgo  modesta  jubet  converso 
pollice  rumpi 

Ne  latoat  pari  ulla  animae  vitalibns 
imis 

Aldus  impresso  dum  palpitat  cnee 
secutor.' 


*  Sueton.  Tiberius,  xl.  Tacitus, 
■who  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
the  disaster  {Annal.  iv.  62-63), 
says  60,000  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  49. 

*  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  9. 

*  See  the  very  curious  picture 
which  Livy  has  given  (xli.  20)  of 
tlie  growth  of  the  fascination. 

'  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  xix.  7. 
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some  degree  an  exception.  'WTien  an  attempt  was  n.ade  to 
Lntrodnce  the  spectacle  into  Athens,  the  cynic  philosopher 
Demonax  appealed  successfully  to  the  better  feelings  of  the 
people  by  exclaiming,  ‘  You  must  first  overthrow  the  altar  of 
Pity.’  *  The  games  are  said  to  have  afterwards  penetrated  to 
Athens,  and  to  have  been  suppressed  by  Apollonius  of 
Tyana;^  but  with  the  exception  of  Corinth,  where  a  very 
large  foreign  population  existed,  Greece  never  appears  to 
have  shared  the  general  enthusiasm.® 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  taste  was  to  render 
the  people  absolutely  unfit  for  those  tranquil  and  refined 
amusements  which  usually  accompany  civilisation.  To  men 
who  were  accustomed  to  witness  the  fierce  vicLssitudes  of 
dcarlly  combat,  any  spectacle  that  did  not  elicit  the  strongest 
excitement  was  insipid.  The  only  amusements  that  at  all 
rivalled  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre  and  the  circus 
were  those  which  appealed  strongly  to  the  sensual  passions, 
such  as  the  games  of  Flora,  the  postures  of  the  pantomimes, 
and  the  ballet.^  Roman  comedy,  indc*ed,  flourished  for  a 
short  period,  but  only  by  thro^ving  itself  into  the  same 
caretrr.  The  pander  and  the  courtesan  ai'e  the  leading 
characters  of  Plautus,  and  the  more  modest  Terence  never 
attained  an  equal  popularity.  The  different  forms  of  vice 
have  a  continual  tendency  to  act  and  react  uj)on  one  another, 
and  the  intense  craving  after  excitement  which  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  must  necessarily  have  pro<luced,  had  probably  no 


'  Lucian,  Demmax. 

’  Philost.  Apnll,  ir.  22. 

•  Friedlsender,  tome  ii.  pp.  95- 
96.  There  are,  however,  several 
extant  Greek  inscriptions  relating 
to  gladiators,  and  proving  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  shows  in  Greece. 
Pompeii,  which  w.as  a  Greek  colony, 
nad  a  v.ast  amphitheatre,  which  we 
may  still  admire ;  and,  under  Nero, 
games  wore  prohibited  at  Pompeii 


for  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  a 
riot  that  broke  out  during  a  gladia¬ 
torial  show.  (Tacit.  Annal.  xiv 
17.)  After  the  defeat  of  Perseus, 
Paulus  Emilius  celebrated  a  show 
in  Macedonia.  (Livy,  xli.  20.) 

*  These  are  fully  discussed  by 
Magnin  and  Friedlsender.  There 
is  a  very  beautiful  description  of  a 
ballet,  representing  the  ‘  .Tudgment 
of  Paris,’  in  Apuleiiis,  M'tatnor'>h.  x 
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small  inilnenw  tJi  stimTilatmg  the  orgies  of  sonsaality  -which 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  describe. 

But  if  comedy  could  to  a  cei-tain  extent  flomdsh  -with  the 
glodiatonal  games,  it  -was  not  so  -with  tragedy.  It  is,  indeed, 
tme  that  the  tragic  actor  can  exhibit  displays  of  more  intense 
agony  and  of  a  grander  heroism  than  -vrere  ever  -witnessed  in 
the  ai'cna.  His  mission  is  not  to  paint  nature  as  it  exists  in 
the  light  of  day,  but  nature  as  it  exists  in  the  heart  of  man. 
His  gestures,  his  tones,  his  looks,  are  such  as  -would  never 
have  been  exhibitotl  by  the  person  he  represents,  but  they 
display  to  the  audience  the  full  intensity  of  the  emotions 
which  that  person  would  have  felt,  but  which  he  would  have 
been  unable  adequately  to  reveal.  But  to  those  who  wei-e 
habituated  to  the  intense  realism  of  the  amphitheatre,  the 
idealLsetl  suffering  of  the  stage  was  unimpressive.  All  the 
genius  of  a  Siddons  or  a  Ristori  would  fail  to  move  an 
audience  who  had  continually  seen  li-ving  men  fill  bleeding 
and  mangled  at  their  feet.  One  of  the  fii-st  fimctions  of  the 
stage  is  to  raise  to  the  highest  point  the  susceptibility  to 
disgust.  When  Horace  said  that  Medea  should  not  kill  her 
children  upon  the  stage,  he  enunciated  not  a  mere  arbitraiy 
rule,  but  one  which  grows  neces.sarily  out  of  the  development 
of  the  drama.  It  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  refined 
.and  cultivated  ta.sto  to  be  shocked  and  oficnded  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  bloodshed  :  and  the  theatre,  which  somewhat  danuer- 
ously  dissociates  sentiment  from  action,  and  causes  men  to 
waste  their  compas-sion  on  ideal  sufferings,  is  at  le.ast  a  barrier 
agaimst  the  exb-eme  forms  of  cruelty  by  developing  this 
susceptibility  to  the  highest  degree.  The  gladiatorial  games, 
on  the  other  hand,  destroyed  all  sense  of  disgust,  and  there¬ 
fore  ail  refinement  of  taste,  and  they  rendered  the  j)ermanent 
triumph  of  the  drama  impossible.* 

'  Pacuvins  and  Acciua  were  the  ia  the  only  Roman  historian  who 
founders  of  Roman  tragedy.  The  pajra  any  attention  to  literary  hi.s- 
abridg^r,  Velleius  Paterculus,  who  tory,  bo.a.sts  that  the  latter  might 
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It  is  abundantly  evident,  both  from  history  and  from 
present  experience,  that  the  instinctive  shock,  or  natui'al 
feeling  of  disgust,  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  men 
is  not  generically  different  from  that  which  is  caused  by  the 
sight  of  the  sufferings  of  animals.  The  latter,  to  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  it,  is  intensely  painful.  The  former 
continually  becomes  by  use  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference. 
If  the  repugnance  which  is  felt  in  the  one  case  appears 
greater  than  in  the  other,  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  innate 
sentiment  which  commands  us  to  reverence  our  species,  but 
simply  because  our  imagination  finds  less  difficulty  in  reali¬ 
sing  human  than  animal  suffering,  and  also  because  education 
has  strengthened  our  feelings  in  the  one  case  much  more  than 
in  the  other.  There  is,  however,  no  fact  more  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  than  that  when  men  have  regarded  it  as  not  a  crime 
to  kill  some  class  of  their  fellow-men,  they  have  soon  learnt 
to  do  so  with  no  more  natural  compunction  or  hesitation 
than  they  would  exhibit  in  killing  a  wild  animal.  This  is 
the  normal  condition  of  savage  men.  Colonists  and  Red 
TnflinTia  even  now  often  shoot  each  other  with  precisely  the 
same  indifference  as  they  shoot  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  whole 
history  of  warfare — especially  when  warfare  was  conducted 
on  more  savage  piincipies  than  at  present — is  an  illustration 
of  the  fact.  Startling,  therefore,  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  is 
in  no  degree  unnatural  that  Roman  spectators  should  have 
contemplated  with  perfect  equanimity  the  slaughter  of  men. 
The  Spaniard,  who  is  brought  in  infancy  to  the  bull-ring, 
soon  learns  to  gaze  with  indifference  or  with  pleasure  upon 
sights  before  which  the  unpractised  eye  of  the  sti-anger  quails 
with  horror,  and  the  same  process  would  be  equally  efficacious 
liad  the  spectacle  been  the  sufferings  of  men. 

TVe  now  look  back  with  indignation  upon  this  indifference  j 

rank  honourably  with  the  beet  plus  videatw  fuiaeo  sanguinis.  — 
Greek  tragedians.  He  adds,  ‘  ut  in  Hut.  Rom.  ii.  0. 
mis  [the  Greeks]  limie.  in  hoc  po»ne 
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but  yet,  although  it  may  be  hard  to  realise,  it  is  probably 
true  that  there  is  scarcely  a  human  being  who  might  not  by 
custom  be  so  indurated  as  to  share  it.  Had  the  most  bene¬ 
volent  person  lived  in  a  coimtry  in  which  the  innocence  of 
these  games  was  deemed  axiomatic,  had  he  been  taken  to 
them  in  his  very  childhood,  and  accustomed  to  associate  them 
with  his  earliest  di’eams  of  romance,  and  had  he  then  been 
left  simply  to  the  play  of  the  emotions,  the  first  paroxysm  of 
horror  would  have  soon  subsided,  the  shrinking  repugnance 
that  followed  would  have  grown  weaker  and  weaker,  the 
feeling  of  interest  would  have  been  aroused,  and  the  time 
would  probably  come  in  which  it  would  reign  alone.  But 
even  this  absolute  indifference  to  the  sight  of  human  suffering 
docs  not  represent  the  full  evil  resulting  from  the  gladiatorial 
games.  That  some  men  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable 
of  taking  a  real  and  lively  pleasime  in  the  simple  contem¬ 
plation  of  suffering  as  suffering,  and  without  any  reference  to 
their  own  interests,  is  a  proposition  which  has  been  strenu¬ 
ously  denied  by  those  in  whose  eyas  vice  is  nothing  more 
than  a  displacement,  or  exaggeration,  of  lawfful  self- regarding 
feelings,  and  others,  who  have  admitted  the  reality  of  the 
phenomenon,  have  treated  it  as  a  very  rare  and  exceptional 
disease.*  That  it  is  so — at  least  in  its  extreme  forms — -in  the 
present  condition  of  society,  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  though 
I  imagine  that  few  persons  who  have  watched  the  habits  of 
boys  would  question  that  to  take  pleasure  in  giving  at  least 
some  degree  of  pain  is  sufiiciently  common,  and  though  it 
is  not  quite  certain  that  all  the  sports  of  adult  men  would  be 
entered  into  with  exactly  the  same  zest  if  their  victims  were 
not  sentient  beings.  But  in  every  society  in  which  atrocious 
punishments  have  been  common,  thus  side  of  human  nature 

'  Thas,  e.g.,  Hobbes :  ‘  Alienae  quis  sibi  place.st  in  malis  alienift 
calamitatis  contemptUB  nominatur  sine  alio  fine,  videtnr  mihi  im- 
crudelitJiB,  proceditqne  a  proprise  possibile.’ — Leviathan,  pars  i.  c.  vi. 
>ecnritati8  opinione.  Nam  nt  ali- 
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has  acquired  au  undoubted  prominence.  It  is  related  of 
Claudius  that  his  special  delight  at  the  gladiatorial  shows 
was  in  watching  the  countenances  of  the  dying,  for  he  had 
leai-nt  to  take  an  artistic  pleasui-e  in  obsei*ving  the  variations 
of  their  agony.*  When  the  gladiator  lay  prostrate  it  was 
customar}’  for  the  spectator's  to  give  the  sign  with  their 
thumbs,  indicating  whether  they  desired  him  to  be  spared  or 
slain,  and  the  giver  of  the  show  reaped  most  popularity 
when,  in  the  latter  case,  he  permitted  no  consideration  of 
economy  to  make  him  hesitate  to  sanction  the  poprrlar 
award.* 

Besides  this,  the  mere  desire  for  novelty  imjrellerl  the 
people  to  every  excess  or  refinement  of  bar-barity.*  The 
simple  combat  became  at  last  insipid,  and  every  variety  of 
atrocity  was  de\'ised  to  stimulate  the  fiagging  interest.  At 
one  time  a  bear  and  a  bull,  chained  together,  rolled  in  fierce 
contest  along  the  sand  ;  at  another,  criminals  dressed  in  the 
sl-ina  of  wild  beasts  were  thrown  to  bulls,  which  were  mad¬ 
dened  by  red-hot  ir-ons,  or  by  darts  tipped  with  burning 
pitch.  Four  hrmdr-ed  bears  were  killed  on  a  single  day  under 
Caligula ;  three  hrmdred  on  another  day  under  Claudius. 
Under  Nero,  four  hundred  tigers  fought  with  bulls  and  ele¬ 
phants;  four  hundred  bears  and  three  hundred  lions  were 
slaughtered  by  his  soldier-s.  In  a  single  day,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Colosseum  by  Titus,  five  thousand  animals  perished. 
Under  Trajan,  the  games  continued  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  successive  days.^  Lions,  tigers,  elephants,  rlri- 

'  Sueton.  Claudiux,  xxiiv.  little  book,  De  Spfciaculis,  by 

.  _  ■  Martial — a  bot)k  which  is  not  more 

‘  Et  yYso  pollice  vulp  horrible  from  the  atrocities  it  re- 

Quembbet  oceiduntpopulanter.-  perfect  ab- 

Jnvenal,  Sat.  m.  36-37.  sence  of  all  feeling  of  repulsion  or 

*  Besides  the  many  incidental  compassion  it  everywhere  displays, 
notices  scattered  through  the  Ito-  ‘  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
man  historiiuw,  and  through  the  examples  given  by  Magnin,  who 
writings  of  Seneca  Plutarch,  Juve-  has  collected  a  Ta.st  airay  of  au- 
nal,  and  Pliny,  we  have  a  curious  thoritiea  on  thej^subject.  {Oriffinf 
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noceroses,  hippopotami,  giraflhs,  bulls,  stags,  even  crocodiles 
and  serpents,  were  employed  to  give  novelty  to  the  spectacle. 
Nor  was  any  form  of  human  suffering  wanting.  The  first 
Gordian,  when  edile,  gave  twelve  spectacles,  in  each  of  whicn 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundi-ed  pair  of  gladiators 
appeared.'  Eight  hundred  pair  fought  at  the  triumph  of 
Aurelian.*  Ten  thousand  men  fought  dmdng  the  games  of 
Trajan.*  Nero  illumined  his  gardens  during  the  night  by 
Christians  burning  in  their  pitchy  shirts.^  Under  Domitian, 
an  army  of  feeble  dwarfs  was  compelled  to  fight,*  and,  more 
than  once,  female  gladiators  descended  to  perish  in  the  arena.® 
A  criminal  personating  a  fictitious  character  was  nailed  to  a 
cross,  and  there  torn  by  a  bear.'^  Another,  representing 
Scsevola,  was  compelled  to  hold  his  hand  in  a  real  flame.®  A 
third,  as  Hercules,  was  burnt  alive  upon  the  pile.®  So  intense 


TJieatrt,  pp.  445-453.)  M. 
Mongez  has  devoted  an  interesting 
memoir  to  *  Les  animaux  promones 
ou  tues  dans  le  cirque.’  (Mhn.  dc 
r Acad,  des  Inscrip,  et  Belles-lettres, 
toraex.)  See.too.Friedlsender.  Pliny 
rarel}'  gives  an  account  of  any  wild 
animal  without  accompanying  it  by 
statistics  about  its  appearances  in 
the  arena.  The  first  instance  of  a 
wild  beast  hunt  in  the  amphitheatre 
is  said  to  be  that  recorded  by  Lu'y 
(xxxix.  22),  which  took  place  about 
80  B.c. 

'  Capitolinus,  Gordiani. 

’  Vopiscns,  AvrrUan. 

’  Xiphilin,  Ixviii.  1 5. 

*  Tacit.  Anna!,  xv.  44. 

*  Xiphilin,  Ixvii.  8 ;  Statims, 
Sylv.  i.  G. 

*  During  the  Republic,  a  rich 
man  ordered  in  his  will  that 
some  women  he  had  purchased  for 
the  purpose  should  fight  in  the 
funeral  games  to  his  memory,  but 
the  people  annulled  the  clau.se. 
[.Atbenaeus,  iv.  39.)  Coder  Nero 


and  Domitian,  female  gladiators 
seem  to  have,  been  not  uncommon. 
See  Statius,  Sylv.  i.  6 ;  Suetou. 
Domitian,  iv. ;  Xiphilin,  Ixvii.  8. 
Juvenal  de.scribes  the  enthusia.sm 
with  which  Roman  ladies  practised 
with  the  gladiatorial  weapons  (i9n<. 
vi.  248,  &c.),  and  Martial  (De 
Spectao.  vi.)  mentions  the  combnts 
<!{  women  w'ith  wild  beasts.  One, 
he  says,  killed  a  lion.  A  combat 
of  female  gladiators,  under  Severus, 
created  some  tumult,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  permitted.  (Xiphilin,  Lxxv.  16.) 
See  Magnin,  pp.  434-435. 

’  Martial,  I)e  Spectac.  vii. 

•  Ibid.  Ep.  viii.  30. 

•  Tertullian,  Ad  Nation,  i.  10 
One  of  the  most  ghastly  features 
of  the  games  was  the  comic  aspect 
they  sometimes  assumed.  This  whs 
tne  case  in  the  combats  of  dwarfs. 
There  were  also  combats  by  blind¬ 
folded  men.  Petronius  {Satpricon, 
c.  xlv.)  has  given  us  a  horrible  de¬ 
scription  of  the  maimed  and  feeble 
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was  the  craving  for  tlood,  that  a  prince  was  less  unpopular  if 
he  neglected  the  distiibution  of  com  than  if  he  n^lected  the 
games  ;  and  Nero  himself,  on  account  of  his  munificence  in 
this  respect,  was  probably  the  sovereign  who  was  most 
beloved  by  the  Roman  multitude.  Heliogabalus  and  Galerius 
are  reported,  when  dining,  to  have  regaled  themselves  with 
the  sight  of  criminals  torn  by  wild  beasts.  It  was  said  of  the 
latter  that  ‘  he  never  supped  without  human  blood.’  ‘ 

It  is  well  for  us  to  look  steadily  on  such  facts  as  those. 
They  display  more  vividly  than  any  mere  philosophical  dis¬ 
quisition  the  abyss  of  depravity  into  which  it  is  possible  for 
human  nature  to  sink.  They  turnish  us  w'ith  sti’iking  j)roof3 
of  the  reality  of  the  moral  progress  we  have  attained,  and 
they  enable  us  in  some  degree  to  estimate  the  regenerating 
influence  that  Christianity  has  exercised  in  the  world.  For 
the  destruction  of  the  gladiatorial  games  is  all  its  work. 
Philosophers,  indeed,  might  deplore  them,  gentle  natures 
might  shrink  from  their  contagion,  but  to  the  multitude  they 
possessed  a  fascination  which  nothing  but  the  new  religion 
could  overcome. 

Nor  was  this  fascination  surprising,  for  no  pageant  has 
ever  combined  more  powerful  elements  of  attraction.  The 
magnificent  ciicus,  the  goi-geous  dresses  of  the  assembled 
Court,  the  contagion  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm  thrilling 
almost  visibly  through  the  mighty  throng,  the  breathless 
silence  of  expectation,  the  wild  cheers  bui-sting  simultaneously 
from  eighty  thousand  tongues,  and  echoing  to  the  farthest 
outskirts  of  the  city,  the  rapid  alternations  of  the  fray,  the 

men  who  were  sometimes  com-  '  ‘Nec  unquam  sine  humano 
pelled  to  fight.  People  afflicted  cruore  coenabat.’ — Lactan.  De  Mart. 
with  epilepsy  were  accustomed  to  Persec.  Much  the  same  thing  is 
drink  the  blood  of  the  wounded  told  of  the  Christian  emperor  Jus- 
gladiators,  which  they  believed  to  tinian  II.,  who  lived  at  the  end  of 
be  a  sovereign  remedy.  (Pliny,  the  seventh  century.  (Sisiuondi, 
Hist.  Nat.  xxviii.  2 ;  Tertul.  Ilist.  de  la  Chute  de  f  Empire 
Apol.iT.)  flo/TWJH,  tome  ii.  p.  85.) 
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deeds  of  splendid  courage  that  were  manifested,  were  all  well 
fitted  to  entrance  the  imagination.  The  crimes  and  servitude 
of  the  gladiator  were  for  a  time  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of 
glory  that  siirrounded  him.  Representing  to  the  highest 
desrree  that  coui’affe  which  the  Romans  deemed  the  first  of 
virtues,  the  cjTiosure  of  countless  eyes,  the  chief  object  of  con¬ 
versation  in  the  metropolis  of  the  univei-se,  destined,  if 
victorious,  to  be  immortalised  in  the  mosaic  and  the  sculp¬ 
ture,'  ho  not  (infrequently  rose  to  heroic  grandeur.  The 
gladiator  Spaidacus  for  tliree  years  defied  the  bravest  armies 
of  Rome.  The  greatest  of  Roman  generals  had  chosen 
gladiatoi-s  for  his  body-guard.®  A  band  of  gladiators,  faithful 
even  to  death,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  Antony, 
when  all  besides  had  deserted  him.®  Beautiful  eyes,  trem¬ 
bling  with  paasion,  looked  down  upon  the  fight,  and  the 
noblest  ladies  in  Romo,  oven  the  empress  herself,  had  been 
known  to  crave  the  Auctor’s  loim.^  We  read  of  gladiators 
lamenting  that  the  games  occurred  so  seldom,®  complaining 
bitterly  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  descend  into  the  arena,® 
scorning  to  fight  except  with  the  most  powerful  antagonists, 
laughing  aloud  as  their  wounds  were  dressed,*  and  at  last, 
when  prostrate  in  the  dust,  calmly  turning  their  thioats  tt 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror.®  The  enthusiasm  that  gathered 
round  them  w.aa  so  intense  that  special  laws  were  found 
necessary,  and  were  sometimes  insufficient  to  prevent  patri¬ 
cians  from  enlisting  in  their  ranks,'®  while  the  tranquil 


'  Wmckelmann  says  the  etatne 
palled  ‘  The  Dying  Gladiator  ’  does 
not  represent  a  gladiator.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  statues  of 
gladiators  were  not  unoommon,  and 
Pliny  notices  (Hist.  Hat.  xxiv.  33) 
paintings  of  Uiem.  A  fine  specimen 
of  mosaic  portraits  of  gladiators  is 
now  in  the  Lateran  Museum. 

*  Plutarch’s  lAfe  of  Cissar, 

'  Dion  Caseins,  li.  7. 


•  Faustina,  the  wife  of  Marcus 
.Aurelius,  was  especially  accused  of 
this  weakness.  (Capitolinus,  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius.) 

•  Seneca,  Ve  Provident,  iv. 

•  Arrian’s  Epictetus,  i.  29. 

'  Seneca,  Pt  Provident,  iii. 

•  Aulus  Gellius,  xii.  6. 

•  Cicero,  'I\tsc.  lib.  ii. 

'•  Some  Eqnites  fonght  under 
Julius  Cassar,  and  a  senator  namoo 
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courage  with  which  they  nerer  failed  to  die  supplied  the 
philosopher  wth  his  most  striking  examples.'  The  severe 
continence  that  was  required  before  the  combat,  contrasting 
vividly  with  the  licentiousness  of  Boman  life,  had  even 
invested  them  with  something  of  a  moral  dignity ;  and  it  is 
a  singularly  suggestive  fact  that  of  all  jjagan  characters  the 
gladiator  was  selected  by  the  Fathers  as  the  closest  approxi¬ 
mation  to  a  Chiistian  model.*  St.  Augustine  tells  us  how 
one  of  his  friends,  being  drawn  to  the  spectacle,  endeavoured 
by  closing  his  eyes  to  guard  against  a  fascination  he  knew  to 
be  sinfid.  A  sudden  cry  caused  him  to  break  his  resolution, 
and  he  never  could  withdraw  his  caze  asrain  * 

And  while  the  influences  of  the  amphitheati-e  gained  a 
complete  ascendancy  over  the  populace,  the  Roman  was  not 
without  excuses  that  could  lull  his  moral  feelings  to  repose. 
The  games,  as  I  have  said,  were  originally  human  sacrifices — 
religious  rites  sacred  to  the  dead — and  it  was  argued  that  the 
death  of  the  gladiator  was  both  more  honourable  and  more 


Fulvius  Setiniis  wished  to  fight, 
but  Csesar  prevented  him.  (Suet. 
Ccesar,  xxxix. ;  Dion  Cassius,  xliii. 
23.)  Nero,  according  to  Suetonius, 
compelled  men  of  tlie  highest  rank 
to  fight.  Laws  prohibiting  patri¬ 
cians  from  fighting  were  several 
times  made  and  violated.  (Fried- 
lender,  pp.  39-41.)  Commodns  is 
said  to  have  been  himself  passion¬ 
ately  fond  of  fighting  as  a  gladia¬ 
tor.  Much,  however,  of  what 
Lampridius  relates  on  this  poinf  is 
perfectly  incredible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  profession  of  tlie  gladia¬ 
tor  was  constantly  spoken  of  as 
infamous  ;  but  this  oscillation  be¬ 
tween  extreme  admiration  and  con¬ 
tempt  will  surprise  no  one  who 
lias  noticed  the  tone  continually 
adopted  about  prize-fighters  in 
England,  and  about  the  members 
of  some  other  professions  on  the 


Continent.  Juvenal  dwells  (5<if. 
viii.  197-210)  with  great  indigna¬ 
tion  on  an  instance  of  a  patrician 
fighting, 

‘  ‘  Quis  mediocris  gladiator  in- 
gemuit,  quis  vultum  mutant  un- 
quam?’ — Cic.  Ttisc.  Quiett.  lib.  ii. 

’  E.g.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii. 
There  is  a  well-known  passage  of 
this  kind  in  Horace,  Ars  Poet.  412- 
415.  The  comparison  of  the  good 
man  to  an  athlete  or  gladiator, 
which  St.  Paul  employed,  occurs  also 
in  Seneca  and  Epictetus,  from  which 
some  have  inferred  that  they  must 
have  known  the  writings  of  the 
Apostle.  M.  Denis,  however,  has 
shown  {Idiet  moralee  dans  tAn- 
tiquite,  tome  ii.  p.  240)  that  the 
same  comparison  had  been  used, 
before  the  rise  of  CTiristianity,  by 
Plato,  Alschines.  and  Qcerxi. 

•  Conftts.  71.  it. 
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merciful  than  that  of  the  passive  victim,  who,  in  the  Homeric 
a^e,  was  sacidhceU  at  the  tomb.  ^J.he  combatants  w'ere  either 
professional  gladiators,  slaves,  criminals,  or  military  captives. 
The  lot  of  the  first  was  voluntary.  The  second  had  foi* 
a  long  time  been  regarded  as  almost  beneath  or  beyond  a 
tieeman  s  care  j  but  when  the  enlarging  circle  of  sympathy 
had  made  the  Eomans  regai-d  then-  slaves  as  ‘a  kind  of 
second  human  natm-e,’  ‘  they  perceived  the  atrocity  of  expos¬ 
ing  them  in  the  games,  and  an  edict  of  the  emperor  forbade 
it.*  The  thii-d  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  as  the 
victorious  gladiator  was  at  least  sometimes  pardoned,^  a 
permission  to  fight  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  mercy.  The 
fate  of  the  fourth  could  not  strike  the  eai'ly  iioman  with  the 
hon-or  it  would  now  inspire,  for  the  right  of  the  conquerors 
to  massacre  their  prisonera  was  almost  univei'sally  admitted.'* 
Cut,  beyond  the  point  of  desiring  the  games  to  be  in  some 
degree  restricted,  extremely  few  of  the  moralists  of  the 
Roman  Emphe  ever  advanced.  That  it  w'as  a  horrible  and 
demoralising  thing  to  make  the  spectacle  of  the  deaths,  even 
of  giulty  men,  a  form  of  ijopular  amusement,  was  a  position 
which  no  Roman  school  had  attained,  and  which  was  only 
reached  by  a  very  few  individuals.  Cicero  observes,  ‘  that 
the  gladiatorial  sjxjctacles  appear  to  some  cruel  and  inliuman,’ 
and,  he  adds,  ‘  1  know  not  whether  as  they  are  now  con¬ 
ducted  it  is  not  BO,  but  when  guilty  men  are  compelled  to 
better  discipline  against  suffering  and  death  can  be 

*  ‘  [ServiJ  eUsi  per  forlunam  iu  Oue  clabs  were  eoaderuaed  ouly  to 
omnia  obnoiii,  taiuen  quasi  eecuu-  fight,  and  pardoned  if  they  con- 
dum  hominum  genus  sunt.’ —  quered;  the  others  were  condemned 
f'Torus,  Hut.  iii.  20.  to  fight  till  death,  and  this  was 

’Macrinus,  however,  punished  considered  an  aggravation  of  capital 
fugitive  slaves  by  compelling  them  punishment. 

m  fight  as  gladiators.  (Capito-  *  ‘  Ad  conciliandum  plebis  fa- 
linua,  A/acrint<«.)  voroiu  efi’usa  largitio,  quum  spec- 

Tacit.  ^iinaX.  xii,  56.  Ac-  taculis  indulget,  supplicia  quondam 
tording  to  P’riedlwnder,  however,  bostium  artem  fiicit.’ — Florua.  iiL 
there  were  two  classes  of  criminals.  12. 
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presented  to  the  eye.’  *  Seneca,  it  is  true,  adopts  a  tSur  uobiei 
language.  He  denounced  the  games  with  a  passionate 
eloquence.  He  refuted  indignantly  the  argument  derived 
from  the  guilt  of  the  combatants,  and  declaied  tliat  under 
every  form  and  modification  these  amusements  were  brutali¬ 
sing,  savage,  and  detestable.^  Plutarch  went  even  foi-ther, 
and  condemned  the  combats  of  wild  lieasts  on  the  ground 
that  we  should  have  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  all  sentient 
beings,  and  that  the  sight  of  blood  and  of  suflTering  is  neces¬ 
sarily  and  essentially  depraving.®  To  these  instances  we 
may  add  Peti-onius,  who  condemned  the  shows  in  his  poem 
on  the  civil  war;  Junius  Mauricus,  who  refused  to  permit 
the  inhabitants  of  Vienne  to  celebrate  them,  and  replied  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  emperor,  ‘  Would  to  Heaven  it  wen; 
poRsible  to  abolish  such  spectacles,  even  at  Rome!’^  and, 
above  all,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who,  by  com]>elling  the  gladiators 
to  fight  with  blimted  swords,  rendered  them  for  a  time  com¬ 
paratively  harmless.®  But  these,  with  the  Athenian  remon¬ 
strances  I  have  already  noticed,  are  almost  the  only  instances 
now  remaining  of  pagan  protests  against  the  most  conspicuous 
as  well  as  the  most  atrocious  feature  of  the  age.  Juvenal, 
whose  xinsparing  satire  has  traversed  the  whole  field  of 
Piomon  manners,  and  who  denounces  fiercely  all  amolty  to 
slaves,  has  repeatedly  noticed  the  gladiatorial  shows,  but  on 
no  single  occasion  does  he  intimate  that  they  were  inconsistent 
with  humanity.  Of  all  the  great  historians  who  recorded 
them,  not  one  seems  to  have  been  conscious  that  he  was 
recording  a  barbarity,  not  one  appears  to  have  seen  in  them 


'  Tu«c.  QiiiBsi.  ii.  17. 

’  See  his  magnificent  letter  on 
the  subject.  rii.) 

•In  his  tvro  treatises  De  Esu 
Camium. 

‘  Pliny.  Ep.  iv.  22. 

*  Xiphilin,  lixi.  29.  Capitolinas, 
.V  Aurelitc*.  The  emperor  also 


once  c.arried  ofiC  the  gladiators  to  a 
war  with  his  army,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  the  people.  (Capit.) 
He  h.os  himself  noticed  the  extreme 
weariness  he  felt  at  the  public 
amusements  he  was  obliged  to 
attend,  (rii.  S.) 
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iiny  grciiter  evils  than  an  inci-easing  tendency  to  pleasure  and 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  a  dangerous  class.  Tlie 
Roman  sought  to  make  men  brave  and  foai-loss,  rather  than 
gentle  and  humane,  and  in  his  eyes  that  sj)ectacle  was  to  be 
applauded  which  steeled  the  heart  against  the  fear  of  death, 
even  at  the  sacrifioo  of  tho  affections.  Titus  and  Trajan,  in 
whose  reigns,  probably,  tho  greatest  number  of  shows  were 
compressed  into  a  short  time,  wore  both  men  of  consjiicuous 
clemency,  and  no  Roman  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the 
fact  of  3,000  men  having  been  compelled  to  light  under  tho 
one,  and  10,000  under  the  other,  cast  the  faintest  shadow 
ujx)n  their  charactor-s.  Suetonius  mentions,  as  an  instance  of 
the  amiability  of  'Titus,  that  ho  was  accustomed  to  jest  with 
tho  people  during  the  combats  of  tho  gladiators,'  and  Pliny 
especially  eulogised  'Trajan  because  ho  did  not  patronise 
spectacles  that  enervate  the  character,  but  rather  those  which 
impel  men  ‘to  noble  wounds  and  to  tho  contempt  of  death.’* 
'The  same  writer,  who  was  himself  in  many  ways  conspicuous 
for  his  gentleness  and  charity,  having  warmly  commended  a 
friend  for  acceding  to  a  petition  of  the  people  of  Verona,  who 
desired  a  spectacle,  adds  this  startling  sentence :  ‘  After  so 
general  a  reipicst,  to  have  refused  would  not  have  been 
lirmness — it  would  have  l)oen  cruelty.’*  Even  in  the  closing 
years  of  tlie  foui'th  century,  tho  prafect  Symmachus,  who 
was  regai'dod  us  one  of  the  most  estimable  i)agauH  of  liis  age, 
collected  some  Saxon  ])ri.soners  to  fight  in  honour  of  his 
sou.  They  strangled  themselves  in  prison,  and  Symmachus 
lamented  tho  mi.ifortuno  that  had  befallen  him  from  their 
‘  imj)ious  hands,’  but  endeavoured  to  calm  his  feelings  by 
nsarlling  tho  patience  of  Socrates  and  tho  precepts  of  phi- 
losophy.'* _ _ _ 

'  Sucton.  TUus,  viii.  —Pliny,  Vaneg.  xxxiii. 

‘  Visum  est  specfaculura  inde  •  ‘  Pratorca  tanto  consonsu 
non  enerve  nec  flusuin,  nec  quod  rogabaris,  ut  negarr  non  consfjua 
aniinos  virorum  molliret  oL  fniugo-  m'd  uurum  viderotur.’ — Pliu.  Epiat, 
fft,  s«i  quod  ad  pulchra  vulnora  vi,  31. 

eoutempturaquo  mortis  acoendorot.'  ‘  Symmach.  Epist,  li.  46. 
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While,  however,  1  have  no  deaii-e  to  disguise  or  j>alliate 
the  extreme  atrocity  of  this  asj)ect  of  lionian  life,  there  ai-e 
certain  very  natural  exaggerations,  against  wliich  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  guard,  lliere  ai'e  La  human  nature,  and  more 
especially  in  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections,  in- 
e<iualities,  inconsistencies,  and  anomalies,  of  which  thecjrists 
do  not  always  take  account.  We  should  be  altogether  in 
error  if  we  Bupj)osed  that  a  man  who  took  y>l(sasure  in  a 
gladiatorial  combat  in  ancient  Home  was  necessarily  as  in¬ 
human  as  a  modern  would  be  who  took  jdeasure  in  a  similar 
spectacle.  A  man  who  falls  but  a  little  below  the  standard 
of  liLS  own  merciful  age  is  often  in  I’eality  far  worse  than  a 
man  who  had  conformed  to  the  standard  of  a  much  more 
barbarous  age,  even  though  the  latter  will  do  some  things 
with  perfect  equanimity  from  which  the  other  would  i-ecoil 
\vith  horror.  We  have  a  much  greater  power  than  is  some¬ 
times  su]q)osed  of  localising  both  our  Ijenevolent  and  malevo¬ 
lent  feelmgs.  If  a  man  is  very  kind,  or  very  harsh  to  some 
particular'  class,  this  is  usually,  and  on  the  whole  justly,  re¬ 
garded  as  an  index  of  his  general  disjrosition,  but  the 
inference  is  not  infalbble,  and  it  may  easily  Ire  pushed  too 
far.  Tlrere  are  some  who  ajrjrear  to  ex[)cn(l  all  their  kindly 
feelings  on  a  single  class,  and  to  treat  with  perfect  indif 
ference  all  outside  it.  There  are  others  who  regard  a  certain 
class  as  quite  outside  the  j)ale  of  their  8ymj)athies,  while  in 
other  .sphei'es  their  afllxitions  pi-ove  lively  and  constant. 
There  are  many  who  would  accede  without  the  faintiflt  re¬ 
luctance  to  a  barbarous  custom,  but  would  be  rjuite  incapable 
of  an  equally  barbarous  act  which  custom  had  not  conse¬ 
crated.  Our  affections  are  so  capr  icious  in  thrnr  natrrr-e  that 
it  is  continually  neemsary  to  correct  by  detailed  experience 
the  most  plausible  deductions.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  a 
very  umjuestionable  and  a  very  important  truth  that  cruelty 
to  animals  naturally  ine  jeates  and  promote-s  a  habit  of  mind 
which  leads  to  cruelty  to  men ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
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an  atfectiouate  and  merciful  dis[)oaition  to  aiiiinala  cominomy 
implies  a  gentle  and  amiable  nature.  But,  if  we  adopteu 
this  principle  as  an  infallible  criterion  of  humanity,  we  shoula 
soon  find  oiu'selves  at  fault.  To  the  somewhat  too  backueyetl 
anecdote  of  Domitian  gratifying  his  savage  propensities  by 
killing  flies,*  we  might  oppose  Spinoza,  one  of  the  [)urest, 
most  gentle,  most  benevolent  of  mankind,  of  whom  it  is  re¬ 
lated  that  almost  the  only  amu.sement  of  his  life  was  putting 
flies  into  spiders’  webs,  and  watching  their  struggles  and  their 
deaths.**  It  has  been  observed  that  a  very  large  j)roportion 
of  the  men  who  during  the  French  Eevolution  proved  them¬ 
selves  most  absolutely  indifferent  to  human  suffering  were 
deeply  attached  to  animals.  Foimiier  was  devoted  to  a 
squirrel,  Couthon  to  a  spaniel,  Fanis  to  two  gold  phesisants, 
Chauinette  to  an  aviaiy,  Marat  kept  doves.^  Bacon  has 
noticed  that  the  Turks,  who  are  a  cruel  people,  are  neverthe¬ 
less  conspicuous  for  their  kindness  to  animals,  and  ho  men¬ 
tions  the  instance  of  a  Christian  boy  who  wius  nearly  stoned 
to  death  for  gagging  a  long-billed  fowl.'*  In  Egypt  there  are 
hospitals  for  superannuated  cats,  and  the  most  loathsome 
insects  are  regarded  with  tenderness ;  but  human  life  Ls 
treated  as  if  it  were  of  no  account,  and  human  suffering 
scarcely  elicits  a  care.**  The  same  contrast  appears  more  or 


'  Sueton.  Domitian.  iii.  It  is 
very  cnrions  that  the  siime  em¬ 
peror,  about  the  same  time  (the 
beginning  of  his  reign),  had  such  a 
horror  of  bloodshed  that  he  resolved 
to  prohibit  the  sacrifice  of  oxen, 
(tiuut.  Dom.  ix.) 

*  ‘  Pendant  qu’il  restaitau  logis, 
il  n’itait  incommo<Io  a  porsonno ; 
il  y  passait  la  meilleiire  partie  de 
son  temps  tranquillement  dans  8:i 
chambro.  .  .  .  Il  se  divertissait 
auasi  quelquefois  a  fumer  nne  pipe 
de  Uibac  ;  on  bien  lorsqu’il  vonlait 
se  reiftchor  I’esprit  uu  pen  plus 
longtemps,  il  cherchait  des  ami- 


gnios  qu’il  faisait  battro  ensemble, 
ou  des  mooches  qu’il  jotait  dans  la 
toile  d’araign^e,  et  regardait  en- 
suite  cetto  bataille  avoc  tant  de 
plaisir  qu’il  6clatait  quelquefois  de 
rire.’ — Colerus,  Fie  de  Spinoza. 

’  This  is  noticed  by  George 
Dnval  in  a  curious  p.'issage  of  his 
Souvenirs  de  la  Terreur,  quoted  by 
Lord  Lytton  in  a  note  to  his  Zanmi. 

*  Essay  on  Goodness. 

*  This  contrast  h;is  been  noticed 
by  Archbishop  Whately  in  a  lecture 
on  Egypt.  See,  too,  Legendre. 
Traiti  de  t  Ojnnion,  tome  ii.  p.  .374. 
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less  in  &11  Eastern  nations.  On  tlie  other  hand,  travellers 
»re  unanimous  in  declaring  that  in  Spain  an  intense  passion 
for  the  bull-fight  is  quite  compatible  with  the  most  active 
benevolence  and  the  most  amiable  disposition.  Again,  to  pass 
to  another  sphere,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  conquerors, 
who  will  sacrifice  with  perfect  callousness  great  masses  of 
men  to  their  ambition,  but  who,  in  their  dealings  with  iso¬ 
lated  individuals,  are  distinguished  by  an  invariable  clemency. 
Anomalies  of  this  kind  continually  appear  in  the  Roman 
population.  The  very  men  who  looked  down  with  delight 
when  the  sand  of  the  arena  was  reddened  with  human  blood, 
made  the  theatre  ring  with  applause  when  Terence,  in  his 
famous  line,  proclaimed  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 
When  the  senate,  being  unable  to  discover  the  murderer  of  a 
patrician,  resolved  to  put  his  four  hundred  slaves  to  death, 
the  people  rose  in  open  rebellion  against  the  sentence.*  A 
knight  named  Erixo,  who  in  the  days  of  Augustus  had  so 
scourged  his  son  that  he  died  of  the  eflects,  was  nearly  tom 
to  pieces  by  the  indignant  population.*  The  elder  Cato  de¬ 
prived  a  senator  of  his  rank,  because  he  had  fixed  an  execu¬ 
tion  at  such  an  hour  that  his  mistress  could  enjoy  the 
spectacle."*  Even  in  the  amphitheatre  there  were  certain 
traces  of  a  milder  spirit.  Dmsus,  the  people  complained, 
took  too  visible  a  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  blood ;  Caligula 
was  too  cmdous  in  watcliing  death  Caracalla,  when  a  boy, 
won  enthusiastic  plaudits  by  shedding  tears  at  the  execution 
of  criminals.®  Among  the  most  popular  spectacles  at  Rome 
was  rope-dancing,  and  then,  as  now,  the  cord  being  stretched 
at  a  great  height  above  the  ground,  the  apparent,  and  indeed 

'  Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  45.  a  rather  different  version  of  this 

*  Senec.  De  Clemen,  i.  14.  story. 

»  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  This  writer  *  Tacit.  Anrial.  i.  76. 

speaks  of  ‘  the  eyes  of  a  mistress  *  Sneton.  Calig.  xi. 

delighting  in  human  blood  ’  with  as  *  Spartian.  Caractula.  Tertnl- 
mueJi  horror  as  if  the  gladiatorial  lian  mentions  that  his  nurse  w.as  a 
games  were  unknown.  Livy  gives  Christian. 
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real,  danger  added  an  evil  zest  to  the  performances.  In  th« 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  an  accident  had  occurred,  and  the 
emperor,  with  ids  usual  sensitive  humanity,  ordered  that  no 
rope-dancer  should  perform  without  a  net  or  a  mattress  being 
spread  out  below.  It  is  a  singularly  cmious  fact  that  this 
pi-ecaution.  which  no  Christian  nation  has  adopted,  continued 
in  force  during  more  than  a  century  of  the  worst  period  of 
the  ^man  Empire,  when  the  blood  of  captives  was  poured 
out  like  water  in  the  Colosseum,*  The  standard  of  humanity 
was  very  low,  but  the  sentiment  was  still  manifest,  though 
its  displays  were  capricious  and  inconsistent.  ° 

The  slretch  I  have  now  drawn  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient 
to  disjday  the  broad  chasm  that  existed  between  the  Eoman 
moralists  and  the  Eoman  people.  On  the  one  hand  we  find 
a  system  of  ethics,  of  which  when  we  consider  the  range  and 
beauty  of  its  precepts,  the  sublimity  of  the  motives  to  which 
it  appealed,  and  its  perfect  freedom  from  superstitious  ele¬ 
ments,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  though  it  may  have 
been  equalled,  it  has  never  been  surjiassed.  On  the  other 
h^d,  we  find  a  society  almost  absolutely  destitute  of  moral¬ 
ising  institutions,  occupations,  or  beliefs,  existing  under  an 
economical  and  political  system  which  inevitably  led  to 
general  deprarity,  and  passionately  addicted  to  the  most 
brutalising  amusements.  TTic  moral  code,  while  it  expanded 
in  theoretical  catholicity,  had  contracted  in  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  The  early  Eomans  had  a  very  narrow  and  imperfect 
standard  of  duty,  but  thefr  patriotism,  their  military  system, 
and  their  enforced  simplicity  of  life  had  made  that  standard 
ussentially  popular.  The  later  Eomans  had  attained  a  vei-y 
high  and  spiritual  conception  of  duty,  but  the  philosopher 

'  Capitolinus,  Marciis  Aiirelim.  Home,  but  St.  Chrysostom  mea- 
Capitoliuus,  who  wrote  under  Dio-  tioas  that  in  his  time  it  had  been 

cletian,  says  that  in  his  time  tlie  abolished  in  the  East. _ Jortin’s 

custom  of  spreading  a  net  under  Eemarks  on  EccleiiasliodL  Huion 
the  ropo-<taneer  still  continued.  I  ii  71  (ed.  1846). 
do  uot  koo?^  when  it  ceased  at 
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with  his  group  of  disciples,  or  the  writer  with  his  few  )  eaders, 
had  scarcely  any  point  of  contact  with  the  people.  The 
gi'eat  piactical  problem  of  the  ancient  philosoj)hers  was  how 
they  could  act  upon  the  masses.  Simply  to  tell  men  what 
is  virtue,  and  to  extol  its  beauty,  is  insufficient  Something 
more  must  be  done  if  the  chaiacters  of  nations  are  to  l)e 
moulded  and  inveterate  vices  eradicated. 

This  problem  the  Roman  Stoics  were  incaj)able  of  meeting, 
but  they  did  what  lay  in  theii*  power,  and  their  efforts, 
though  altogether  inadequate  to  the  disease,  weio  by  no  means 
contemptible.  In  the  first  place  they  raised  up  many  gi'eat 
and  good  rulers  who  exerted  all  the  influence  of  their  position 
in  the  cause  of  virtue.  In  most  cases  these  reforms  were 
abolished  on  the  accession  of  the  first  bad  emperor,  but  there 
were  at  least  some  that  remained.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  luxury  of  the  table,  which  had  acquired  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  proportions  duiing  the  period  that  elapsed  between 
the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  reign  of  Galba,  began  fiom  this 
period  to  decline,  and  the  change  is  cliiefly  attributed  to 
Vespasian,  who  had  in  a  measme  reformed  the  Roman  aris¬ 
tocracy  by  the  introduction  of  many  provincials,  and  who 
made  his  court  an  example  of  the  stiictest  frugality.*  The 
jieriod  fi’om  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the  death  of  hlarcus 
Aurelius,  comprising  no  less  than  eighty-four  yeara,  exhibits 
a  uniformity  of  good  government  which  no  other  desjiotic 
monarchy  has  equalled.  Each  of  the  five  emperors  who  then 
reigned  deserves  to  be  placed  among  the  best  rulera  who  have 
ever  lived.  Ti-ajan  and  Hadrian,  whose  personal  characters 
were  most  defective,  were  men  of  gi'eat  and  conspicuous 
genius.  Antoninus  and  Mai'cus  Aiu'elius,  though  less  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  politicians,  were  among  the  most  jierfectly 
'•irtuous  msn  who  have  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  Dui'ing 
.forty  yeai-s  of  this  period,  peifect,  imbroken  peace  reigned 


'  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  66. 
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over  the  entire  civilised  globe.  The  baa-barian  oncroach- 
inents  had  not  yet  begun.  The  distinct  nationalities  that 
composed  the  Emphe,  gratified  by  perfect  municipal  and  by 
poi-fect  intellectual  freedom,  had  lost  all  care  for  political 
liberty,  and  little  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
guarded  a  teiritory  which  is  now  protected  by  much  mox-e 
than  three  millions.* 

In  creating  this  condition  of  affairs,  Stoicism,  as  the  chief 
moral  agent  of  the  Empire,  had  a  considerable  though  not  a 
pi-eponderating  influence.  In  other  ways  its  influence  was 
moi-e  evident  and  exclusive.  It  was  a  fundamental  Tna-dm 
of  the  sect,  ‘  that  the  sage  should  take  part  in  public  hfe,’* 
and  it  was  therefore  impossible  that  Stoicism  should  flourish 
wthout  producing  a  resuscitation  of  patriotism.  The  same 
moral  impulse  which  transformed  the  Neoplatonist  into  a 
di-eaming  mystic  and  the  Catholic  into  a  useless  hermit, 
impelled  the  Stoic  to  the  foremost  post  of  danger  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  While  landmark  after  landmark  of 
Roman  virtue  was  submerged,  while  luxury  and  scepticism 
and  foreign  habits  and  foreign  creeds  were  corroding  the 
whole  framework  of  the  national  life,  amid  the  last  pa¬ 
roxysms  of  expiring  liberty,  amid  the  hideous  carnival  of 
vice  that  soon  followed  upon  its  fall,  the  Stoic  remained  un¬ 
changed,  the  representative  and  the  sustainer  of  the  past. 
A  party  which  had  acquired  the  noble  title  of  the  Party  of 
Virtue,  guided  by  such  men  as  Cato  or  Thrasea  or  Helvidius 
Dr  Burrhus,  upheld  the  banner  of  Roman  vii-tue  and  Roman 
liberty  in  the  darkest  hours  of  despotism  and  of  apostasy. 
Like  all  men  who  carry  an  intense  rehgious  fervour  into 
politics,  they  were  often  narrow-minded  and  intolerant,  blind 
to  the  inevitable  changes  of  society,  incapable  of  compromise, 
turbulent  and  inopportune  in  their  demands,*  but  they  more 

*  Champagny,  Let  Anionitit^  ‘  Thus  Tigollinus  spoke  of 
feme  ii.  pp.  179-200.  ‘  Sboicorum  iirrogantiasoctaquoquse 

^ -roKirevfa-eat  Tor  it64)ov. — Diog,  turbidos  et  nogotiorum  appeteiifos 
LaSrt.  Zeno.  facial.’ — Tacit.  A7in.  xiv.  .’>7.  T!io 
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than  redeemed  their  errors  by  their  noble  constancy  and 
courage.  The  austere  purity  of  their  lives,  and  the  heroic 
grandeur  of  their  deaths,  kept  alive  the  tradition  of  Roman 
liberty  even  under  a  Nero  or  a  Domitian.  While  such  men 
existed  it  was  felt  that  all  was  not  lost.  There  was  still  a 
rallying  point  of  freedom,  a  seed  of  virtue  that  might  germi¬ 
nate  anew,  a  living  protest  against  the  despotism  and  tho 
corruption  of  the  Empire. 

A  third  and  still  more  important  service  which  Stoicism 
rendered  to  popular  morals  was  in  the  formation  of  Roman 
jurisprudence.*  Of  all  the  many  forms  of  intellectual  exer¬ 
tion  in  which  Greece  and  Rome  struggled  for  the  mastery 
this  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  the  superioi-ity  of  the 
latter  is  indisputable.  ‘  To  rule  the  nations  ’  was  justly  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Roman  poet  the  supreme  glory  of  his 
coimtrymen,  and  their  administrative  genius  is  even  now  un¬ 
rivalled  in  history.  A  deep  reverence  for  law  was  long  one 
of  their  chief  moral  characteristics,  and  in  order  that  it 
might  be  inculcated  fi-om  the  earliest  years  it  was  a  part  of 
the  Roman  system  of  education  to  oblige  the  childi"en  to 


accusation  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  quite  untrue,  for  Vespasian, 
who  was  a  very  moderate  emperor, 
thought  it  necessary  to  banish 
nearly  all  the  philosophers  from 
Rome  on  account  of  their  factious¬ 
ness.  Sometimes  the  Stoics  showed 
their  independence  by  a  rather 
gratuitous  insolence.  Dion  Cas¬ 
sius  relates  that,  when  Nero  was 
thinking  of  writing  a  poem  in  400 
books,  he  asked  the  advice  of  the 
Stoic  Cornutus,  who  said,  that 
no  one  would  read  so  long  a  work. 
‘  But,’  answered  Nero,  ‘  your  fa¬ 
vourite  Chrysifjpus  wrote  still  more 
numerous  books.’  ‘  True,’  rejoined 
Cornutus,  ‘but  then  they  were  of 
use  to  humanity.’  On  the  other 


hand,  Seneca  is  justly  accused  of 
condescending  too  much  to  the 
vices  of  Nero  in  his  efforts  to  miti¬ 
gate  their  effects. 

■  The  influence  of  Stoicism  on 
Roman  law  has  been  often  exa¬ 
mined.  See,  especially,  Degerando, 
Hist,  de  la  Fkilosophie  ('ind  ed.), 
tome  iii.  pp.  202-204  ;  Laferriero, 
He  r Influence  du  Stdicimne  sur  Us 
JurisconsiiUes  remains ;  Denis, 
Thiories  et  Idles  morales  dans 
VAntiquite,  tome  ii.  pp.  187-21"  ; 
Troplong,  Influencedu  Chrislianisme 
sur  le  Droit  civU  des  Romains ; 
Morivale,  Conversion  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  lec.  iv. ;  and  the  great  work 
of  Gravina,  Do  Ortu  et  I'rogressn 
Juris  civUis. 
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repeat  by  rote  the  code  of  the  decemvirs.*  The  laws  of  the 
I-epublic,  however,  being  an  expression  of  the  contractec, 
local,  military,  and  sacerdotal  spirit  that  dominated  among 
the  people,  were  necessarily  unfit  for  the  political  and  intel¬ 
lectual  expansion  of  the  Empire,  and  the  process  of  renova¬ 
tion  which  was  begun  under  Augustus  by  the  Stoic  Labeo,* 
was  continued  with  great  zeal  under  Hadrian  and  AJexander 
Severus,  iind  issued  in  the  famous  compilations  of  Theodosius 
and  Justinian.  In  this  movement  we  have  to  observe  two 
parts.  There  were  certain  general  rules  of  guidance  laid 
down  by  the  great  Roman  lawyers  which  constituted  what 
may  be  called  the  ideal  of  the  jm-isconsults — the  ends  to 
which  their  special  enactments  tended — the  principles  of 
equity  to  gmde  the  judge  when  the  law  was  silent  or  am¬ 
biguous.  There  were  also  definite  enactments  to  meet  specific 
cases.  The  first  part  was  simply  borrowed  fi-om  the  Stoics, 
whose  doctrines  and  method  thus  passed  &om  the  narrow 
circle  of  a  philosophical  academy  and  became  the  avowed 
moral  beacons  of  the  civilised  globe.  The  fundamental  dif¬ 
ference  between  Stoicism  and  eai-ly  Roman  thought  was  that 
the  former  maintained  the  existence  of  a  bond  of  unity 
among  mankind  which  transcended  or  annihilated  all  class 
or  mtional  limitations.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the 
Stoical  method  was  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  certain 
law  of  nature  to  which  it  was  the  end  of  philosophy  to  con¬ 
form.  These  tenets  were  laid  down  in  the  most  imquahfied 
language  by  the  Roman  lawyers.  ‘  As  far  as  natural  law  is 
concerned,’  said  Ulpian,  ‘all  men  ai-e  equal.’ 3  ‘Nature’ 
said  Paul,  ‘has  established  among  us  a  cei-tain  relationship.’ < 

‘  By  natural  law,’  Ulpian  declar-ed,  ‘  aU  men  are  born  free.’* 


'  Cic.  Be  Legih.  ii.  4,  23. 

*  There  were  two  rival  schools, 
that  of  Labeo  and  that  of  Capito. 
The  first  was  remarkable  for  its 
strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of 


the  law — the  second  for  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  interpretation  it  admitted. 
’  Big.  lib.  i.  tit.  1 7_32. 

‘  Ibid.  i.  tit.  1-3. 

*  Ibid.  i.  tit.  1-4. 
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‘  Slavery  ’  was  defined  by  Florentinus  as  ‘  a  custom  or  tlie 
law  of  nations,  by  which  one  man,  contrary  to  the  iaw  ot 
nature,  is  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  another.’ '  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  these  principles  it  became  a  maxim  among  the 
Roman  lawyers  that  in  every  doubtful  case  where  the  alter¬ 
native  of  slavery  or  freedom  was  at  issue,  the  decision  of  the 
judge  should  be  towards  the  latter.^ 

The  Roman  legislation  was  in  a  twofold  manner  the  child 
of  philosophy.  It  was  in  the  first  place  itself  formed  upon 
the  philosophical  model,  for,  instead  of  being  a  mere  empirical 
system  adjusted  to  the  existing  recjuirements  of  society,  it 
laid  dovTT  abstr’act  princi}>les  of  right  to  which  it  endeavour*ed 
to  conform;®  and,  in  the  next  place,  these  principles  were 
borrowed  directly  from  Stoicism.  The  prominence  the  sect 
had  acqrrir’ed  amoirg  Roman  moralists,  its  active  interwention 
in  prrblic  affairs,  and  also  the  precision  and  br-evity  of  its 
phraseology,  had  recommended  it  to  the  lawyers,^  and  the 


'  Diff.  lib.  i.  tit.  4-5. 

’  Laferrifere,  p.  32.  Wallon, 
Hist,  de  I'Esclavage  dans  I'Antiquiti, 
tome  iii.  pp.  71-80.  M.  Wallon 
gire.s  many  curious  instances  of 
legal  decisions  on  this  point. 

’To  prove  that  this  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  conception  of  law  was  the 
main  object  of  Cicero’s  treatise  De 
Lcgibus.  Ulpian  defined  jurispru¬ 
dence  as  ‘divinarum  atque  hu- 
manarum  rerunk  notitia,ju8ti  atque 
injusti  scientia.’ — Dig.  lib.  i.-tit. 
1-10.  So  Paul  ‘Id  quod  semper 
ifcquum  ac  bonum  est  jus  dicitnr 
ut  e.«t  JUS  naturale.’— 2)t^.  lib.  i. 
tit.  1-11.  And  Gaius,  ‘  Quod  vero 
naturalis  ratio  inter  omnes  ho¬ 
mines  constituit  .  .  .  vocatnr  jus 
gentium.’ — Dig.  lib.  i.  tit.  1-0.  The 
Stoics  had  defined  true  wisdom  as 
*  rerum  divinarum  atque  hnmana- 
rum  scientia.’ — Cic.  De  Offic.  i.  43. 

*  Cicero  compares  the  phraseo¬ 


logy  of  the  Stoics  with  that  of  the 
Peripatetics,  maintaining  that  the 
precision  of  the  former  is  well 
adapted  to  legal  discussions,  and 
the  redundancy  of  the  latter  to 
oratory.  ‘  Omnes  fere  Stoici  pru- 
dentissimi  in  dissercndo  sint  et  id 
arte  faciant,  sintque  architecti  pene 
verborum ;  iidem  traducti  a  dis- 
putando  ad  dicendum,  inopes  re- 
periantur :  unum  excipio  Catonem. 

....  Peripateticorum  institutis 
commodins  fingeretur  oratio  .  .  .  . 
nam  ut  Stoicorum  astrictior  est 
oratio,  aliquantoque  contractior 
quam  aures  populi  reqnirunt :  sic 
illorum  liberior  et  latior  quam 
patitur  consuetude  judiciorum  et 
fori.’ — De  Claris  Oratorihus.  A 
very  judicious  historian  of  philo¬ 
sophy  observes :  ‘  En  g^ndral  a 
Home  le  petit  nombre  d'hommes 
livr^s  a  la  mAlitation  et  a  I’enthou- 
siasme  pr^fer^rent  Pythagore  et 
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uJlioa  then  effected  between  the  legal  and  philosophical  spuit 
is  felt  to  the  pi-esent  day.  To  the  Stoics  and  the  Eoman 
lawyei-s  is  mainly  due  the  clear  i-ecognition  of  the  existence 
of  a  law  of  natui'e  above  and  beyond  all  human  enaetments 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  best  moral  and  of  the  most 
influential  though  most  chimeiical  political  speculation  of 
latei*  ages,  and  tJie  lenewed  study  of  Roman  law  was  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  i-evival  that  preceded  the  Refoi-ma- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  present  purpose  to  follow  into 
very  minute  detail  the  application  of  these  principles  to  prac¬ 
tical  legislation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  were  few 
depaiiments  into  which  the  catholic  and  humane  piTnciples 
of  Stoicism  wei-e  not  in  some  degi-ee  cairied.  In  the  political 
frorld,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  right  of  Roman  citizen¬ 
ship,  with  the  protection  and  the  legal  privileges  attached  to 
it,  from  being  the  monopoly  of  a  small  class,  was  gradually 
but  very  widely  diffirsed.  In  the  domestic  sjrhere,  the  power 
which  the  old  laws  had  given  to  the  father  of  the  family, 
though  not  destix)yed,  was  greatly  abridged,  and  an  im|X)rtant 
innovation,  which  is  well  worthy  of  a  brief  notice,  was  thus 
introduced  into  the  social  system  of  the  Empme. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  chronology  of  morals,  domestic 
vuiue  takes  the  precedence  of  all  others ;  but  in  its  eariiest 
phase  it  consists  of  a  single  article — the  duty  of  absolute  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  head  of  the  household.  It  is  only  at  a  later 
period,  and  wlien  the  affections  have  been  in  some  degree 
evoked,  that  the  reciprocity  of  duty  is  felt,  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  civilrsation  is  to  diminish  the  disparity  between 
the  different  members  of  the  family.  The  process  by  which 
the  wife  fr-om  a  simple  slave  becomes  the  companion  and 


Platon  ;  les  hommes  du  monde  et  &  la  nouvelle  Acadimie ;  les  juris- 
ceux  qui  cultivaient  les  lienees  consultes  au  Portique.’  —  Dege- 
nalurelle.®  s’attachirsnt  a  Epicure ;  rando,  Hist,  de  la  Philan.  tome  iil. 
les  oriitenrs  et  les  hommes  d’Etat  p.  196. 
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equal  of  her  husband,  I  shall  endeavour  to  trace  in  a  future 
chapter.  The  I'elations  of  the  fathei’  to  his  children  are  pro¬ 
foundly  modified  by  the  new  position  the  affections  assume 
in  education,  which  in  a  nide  nation  rests  chiefly  upon 
authority,  but  in  a  civilised  community  upon  sympathy.  In 
Rome  the  absolute  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family  was 
the  centre  and  archetype  of  that  whole  system  of  discipline 
iind  subordination  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  legislator  tc 
sustain.  Filial  reverence  was  enforced  as  the  first  of  duties. 
It  is  the  one  vii-tue  which  "Vugil  attributed  in  any  remark¬ 
able  degree  to  the  founder  of  the  race.  The  marks  of  external 
resj^ect  paid  to  old  men  were  scarcely  less  than  in  Sparta.^ 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  lawyers  that  in  no  other"  nation  had 
the  pai-ent  so  gi-eat  an  authority  over  his  childr-en.-  The 
child  was  indeed  the  absolute  slave  of  his  father,  who  had 
a  right  at  any  time  to  take  away  his  life  and  dispose  of 
Iris  entire  property.  He  could  look  to  no  time  during  the 
life  of  his  father  in  which  he  would  be  freed  from  the 
thr-aldom.  The  man  of  fifty,  the  consul,  the  general,  or  the 
tribune,  was  in  this  r-espect  in  the  same  position  as  the  infant, 
and  might  at  any  moment  be  deprived  of  all  the  earnings  of 
his  labour,  driven  to  the  most  menial  employments,  or  even 
put  to  death,  by  the  paternal  command.* 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  question  that  this  law,  at 
least  in  the  latter  period  of  its  existence,  defeated  its  own 

A  him  a  second,  and,  if  manumiadon 

in  Auto  Gellms,  Aorf.  ii.  1,^.  again  ensued,  a  third  time.  It  was 
‘Fere  enim  nnJli  alii  stmt  hb-  only  on  the  third  sale  that  he  passed 
mines  qm  talem  in  filios  suos  habe-  for  ever  out  of  the  parental  control, 
ant  po^stetem  qualem  nos  habe-  A  more  merciful  law,  attributed 
T”? n ^  Numa.  provided  that  when  the 
_  A  lull  statement  of  these  laws  son  married  (if  that  marriage  was 
18  given  by  Dion.  Halicarn.  ii.  4.  with  the  consent  of  the  father) 
^.h»t  if  a  father  the  father  lost  the  power  of  sell- 
sold  his  son  and  if  the  son  was  ing  him.  In  no  other  wav.  how- 
ailerw.ards  enfranchised  by  the  ever,  was  his  authority  even  thaa 
purchaser,^  he  became  a^in  the  abridged, 
slave  of  bi8  father,  who  might  sell 
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object.  Th.ei'e  aa'e  few  eirors  of  education  to  which  more 
imh.appy  homes  may  be  traced  than  this — that  parents  have 
sought  to  command  the  obedience,  befoi’e  they  have  sought 
to  win  the  confidence,  of  their  children.  This  was  the  path 
which  the  Eoman  legislator  iudicated  to  the  parent,  and  its 
natmal  consequence  was  to  chill  the  sympathies  and  aimtse 
the  i-esentment  of  the  young.  Of  all  the  forms  of  virtue 
tilial  affection  is  perhaps  that  which  appeal’s  most  rai’ely  in 
Eoman  histoi-y.  In  the  plays  of  Plautus  it  is  treated  much 
as  conjugal  fidelity  was  ti’eated  in  England  by  the  playwiitei’s 
of  the  Eestoration.  An  historian  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
has  I’emai’ked  that  the  civil  wars  were  equally  remarkable 
for  the  many  examples  they  supplied  of  the  devotion  of  wives 
to  theii’  husbands,  of  the  devotion  of  slaves  to  their  masters, 
and  of  the  treachery  or  indifference  of  sons  to  theii’  fathers.* 
The  reforms  that  were  effected  diu'ing  the  pagan  empire 
did  not  reconstruct  the  family,  but  they  at  least  greatly  miti¬ 
gated  its  despotism.  The  profound  change  of  feeliag  that 
had  taken  place  on  the  subject  is  shown  by  the  contrast 
between  the  respectful,  though  somewhat  shrinking,  acquies¬ 
cence,  with  which  the  ancient  Homans  regarded  pai-ents  who 
had  put  then’  childi-en  to  death,  ^  and  the  indignation  excited 
under  Augustus  by  the  act  of  Erixo.  Hadrian,  apparently 
by  a  stretch  of  despotic  power,  banished  a  man  who  had 
assassinated  his  son.^  Infanticide  was  forbidden,  though 


’  Velleius  Paterculus,  ii.  67.  .4. 
great  increase  of  parricide  was  no¬ 
ticed  during  the  Empire  (Setiec. 
De  Clem.  i.  23).  At  first,  it  is 
said,  there  was  no  law  against  par¬ 
ricide,  for  the  crime  was  believed 
to  be  too  atrocious  to  be  possible. 

*  Numerous  instances  of  these 
executions  are  collected  by  Livy, 
Val.  Maximus,  &c. ;  their  history 
i»  fully  given  by  Cornelius  van 
Bynkershoek,  ‘  De  Jure  occidendi, 
vendondi,  etexponendi  liberosapud 


veteres  Komanos,’  in  his  works 
(Cologne,  1761). 

’  This  proceeding  of  Hadrian, 
which  is  related  by  the  lawyer 
Mercian,  is  doubly  remarkable,  be¬ 
cause  the  father  hsid  surprised  his 
son  in  adultery  with  his  stepmother. 
Now  a  Eoman  had  originally  not 
only  absolute  authority  over  the 
life  of  his  son,  but  also  the  right 
of  killing  any  one  whom  he  found 
committing  adultery  with  his  wife. 
Yet  Marcian  praises  the  severity 
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not  seriously  repressed,  but  the  right  of  putting  to  death  au 
adult  child  had  long  been  obsolete,  when  Alexander  Sevenis 
foimally  withdrew  it  from  the  father.  The  property  of  chil- 
di'en  was  also  in  some  slight  degi’ee  protected.  A  few 
instances  ai-e  recorded  of  wills  that  were  annulled  because 
they  had  disinherited  legitimate  sons,'  and  Hadiian,  follow¬ 
ing  a  policy  that  had  been  feebly  initiated  by  his  two 
predecessore,  gave  the  son  an  absolute  possession  of  whatever 
he  might  gain  in  the  militaiy  seiwice.  Diocletian  rendered 
the  sale  of  cluldi-en  by  the  fathei-s,  in  all  cases,  illegal.* 

In  the  field  of  slaveiy  the  legislative  refoims  were  more 
important.  This  institution,  indeed,  is  one  that  meets  us  at 
eveiy  turn  of  the  moral  history  of  Rome,  and  on  two  seiranate 
occasions  m  the  present  chapter- 1  have  ah-eady  had  occasion 
to  notice  it.  I  have  shown  that  the  great  prominence  of  the 
slave  element  in  Roman  life  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
enlargement  of  sympathies  that  charactei-ises  the  philosophy 
of  the  Empire,  and  also  that  slavery  was  in  a  very  high 
degi-ee,  and  in  sevei-al  distinct  ways,  a  cause  of  the  conniption 
ot  the  free  classes.  In  considei-ing  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
themselves,  we  may  distinguish,  I  think,  three  periods.  In 
the  eai-lier  and  simpler  days  of  the  RepubUc,  the  head  of  th« 
family  was  absolute  master  of  his  slaves,  but  cir-cumstances 
in  a  gi-eat  measm-e  mitigated  the  evil  of  the  despotism.  The 
slaves  were  very  few  in  number.  Each  Roman  proprietor 
had  commonly  one  or  two  who  assisted  him  in  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  super-intended  his  property  when  he  was  absent 
in  the  army.  In  the  fi-ugal  habits  of  the  time,  the  master 
was  brought  into  the  most  intimate  connection  with  hia 


107-12 

'  ■rii-  7.  Slotcit! 

See.  on  all  this  eubject,  Gibbon,  37-14. 


— ...wwvv  L(./lUO  II.  pp. 

107-120;  Laferri^re,  Influence  du 
Stdicitme  sur  Us  Jurisoonsuitet,  pp. 


n.  pp. 


Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xliv. ;  Trop- 
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slaves.  He  sLared  theii-  labours  and  tbeia*  food,  and  the 
control  he  exercised  over  them,  in  most  cases  probably  differed 
little  from  that  which  he  exercised  over  his  sons.  Under 
such  circumstances,  great  barbarity  to  slaves,  though  always 
possible,  was  not  Ukely  to  be  common,  and  the  protection  of 
religion  was  added  to  the  force  of  habit.  Hercules,  the  god 
of  iaboui-,  was  the  special  patron  of  slaves.  There  was  a 
legend  that  Sparta  had  once  been  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  sent  by  Neptune  to  avenge  the  treacherous  murder 
of  some  Helots.’  In  Home,  it  was  said,  Jupiter  had  once  in 
a  dream  commissioned  a  man  to  express  to  the  senate  the 
divine  anger  at  the  cniel  treatment  of  a  slave  during  the 
public  games. ^  By  the  pontifical  law,  slaves  were  exempted 
from  field  lalxiurs  on  the  religious  festivals.^  The  Saturnalia 
and  MatronaUa,  which  were  especially  intended  for  their 
benefit,  were  the  most  popular  holidays  in  Home,  and  on 
these  occasions  the  slaves  were  accustomed  to  sit  at  the  samf 
table  \vith  them  masters.^ 

Even  at  tliis  time,  however,  it  is  probable  that  great 
atrocities  were  occasionally  committed.  Eveiything  was 
permitted  by  law,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  censor  in 
cases  of  extreme  abuse  might  interfere,  and  the  aristocratic 
feelings  of  the  early  Homan,  though  corrected  in  a  measure 
by  the  associations  of  daily  labour,  sometimes  broke  out  in  a 
fierce  scorn  for  all  clas.ses  but  his  own.  Tlie  elder  Cato,  who 
mav  be  regar-ded  as  a  type  of  the  Homans  of  the  earlier 
period,  speaks  of  slaves  simply  as  instruments  for  obtaining 
wealth,  and  he  encouraged  master-s,  both  by  his  precept  and 
his  example,  to  sell  them  as  useless  when  aged  and  infirm.® 

'  i551ian, Tffr.  vi.  7.  quire  oxen.  —  Wallon,  Hist,  (k 

■  Livy,  ii.  36 ;  Cicero,  De  Divin.  tEsclnvage,  tome  ii.  p.  215. 

26  *  ‘  Saturnalia  of  Macro- 

*  Cicero,  Dc  Legihns^  ii.  8-12.  bius. 

Cato,  howerer,  maintained  that  ^  *  See  his  Life  by  Plutarch,  ard 
ilaves  might  on  those  days  be  eiu-  his  book  on  agriculture, 
ployed  on  work  which  did  not  re- 
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Tn  the  second  period,  the  condition  of  slaves  had  greatly 
deteriorated.  The  victories  of  Rome,  especially  in  the  East, 
had  introduced  into  the  city  innumerable  slaves  ‘  and  the 
wildest  luxury,  and  the  despotism  of  the  master  remained 
unqualified  by  law,  while  the  habits  of  life  that  had  originally 
nutigated  it  had  disappeared.  The  religious  sentiments  of 
the  people  were  at  the  same  time  fatally  impaired,  and  many 
new  causes  consi)ired  to  aggravate  the  evil.  The  passion  for 
gladiatoiial  shows  had  begun,  and  it  continually  produced  a 
savage  indifference  to  the  infliction  of  pain.  The  servile  wars 
of  Sicily,  and  the  still  more  formidable  revolt  of  Spaiiacus, 
had  shaken  Italy  to  the  centime,  and  the  shock  was  felt  in 
every  household.  ‘  As  many  enemies  as  slaves,’  had  become 
a  Roman  proverb.  The  fierce  struggles  of  barbarian  captives 
were  repaid  by  fearful  punishments,  and  many  thousands  of 
revolted  slaves  jierished  on  the  ci-oss.  An  atrocious  law, 
intended  to  secui-e  the  safety  of  the  citizens,  provided  that  it 
a  master  were  murdered,  all  the  slaves  in  his  house,  who 
were  not  in  chains  or  absolutely  helpless  through  illne.ss, 
should  be  put  to  death.  ^ 

Numerous  acts  of  the  most  odious  barbarity  wero  com¬ 
mitted.  The  well-known  anecdotes  of  Flaminius  ordering  a 
slave  to  be  killed  to  gratify,  by  the  spectacle,  the  curiosity  of 

’The  number  of  the  Iloman  ii.  293.  I  have  already  noticed  the 
slaves  has  been  a  m.atter  of  much  indignant  rising  of  the  people 
controversy.  M.  Bureau  de  la  caused  by  the  proposal  to  execute 
{Econ. politiqtie  des  Romaiiis)  the  400  slaves  of  the  murdered 
restrict^  it  more  than  any  Pedanius.  Their  interposition  was, 
other  writer.  G'xhhon  {Decline  and  however  (as  Tacitus  informs  ns), 
Fall,  chap,  ii.)  hits  collected  many  unavailing,  and  the  slaves,  guarded 
Btatistics  on  the  subject,  but  the  against  rescue  by  a  strong  band  of 
fullest  examination  is  in  M.  Wal-  soldiers,  were  executed.  It  was 
Ionia  SLdcax\ia\A&  Hist,  de  VEeclavage.  proposed  to  banish  the  freedmen 
On  the  contrast  between  the  cha- ,  who  were  in  the  house,  but  Nero 
racter  of  the  slaves  of  the  Republic  intei^posed  and  prevented  it.  Pliny 
and  tho.se  of  the  Empire,  see  Tae.  notices  {Ep.  viii.  14)  the  banish- 
Ann.  xiv.  14.  _  _  ment  of  the  freedmen  of  a  murdered 

*  Tacit.  AnnnI.  xiii.  .32 ;  xiv.  man. 

^2-45.  Wallon,  Hief.  de  FEsclav. 
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a  gueat;  of  Vedius  PoUio  feeding  his  fish  on  the  flesh  of 
slaves;  and  of  Augustus  sentencing  a  slave,  who  had  killed 
and  eaten  a  favourite  quail,  to  crucifixion,  ai-e  the  extreme 
examples  that  are  I’ecorded;  for  we  need  not  regard  as  an 
historical  fact  the  famous  picture  in  Juvenal  of  a  Roman 
lady,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  ordering  her  unoffending 
servant  to  be  crucified.  We  have,  however,  many  other 
veiy  horrible  glimpses  of  slave  life  at  the  close  of  the  Republic 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empii-e.  The  marriage  of  slaves 
was  entirely  unrecognised  by  law,  and  in  their  case  the 
words  adultery,  incest,  or  polygamy  had  no  legal  meaning. 
Their  testimony  was  in  general  only  received  in  the  law- 
courts  when  they  were  under  torture.  When  executed  for 
a  crime,  their  deaths  were  of  a  most  hideous  land.  The 
ergastula,  or  private  prisons,  of  the  masters  were  frequently 
their  only  sleeping-places.  Old  and  infirm  slaves  were  con¬ 
stantly  exposed  to  perish  on  an  island  of  the  Tiber.  We 
read  of  slaves  chained  as  porters  to  the  doors,  and  cultivating 
the  fields  in  chains.  Ovid  and  Juvenal  describe  the  fierce 
Roman  ladies  tearing  their  servants'  faces,  and  thrusting  tlie 
long  pins  of  their  brooches  into  their  flesh.  The  master,  at 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  had  full  power  to  sell  his  slave  as  a 
gladiator,  or  as  a  combataut  with  wild  beasts.' 

All  this  is  very  horrible,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
tliat  there  was  another  side  to  the  pictm-e.  It  is  the  custom 
of  many  ecclesiastical  writers  to  paint  the  pagan  society  of 
the  Empu-e  as  a  kind  of  pandemonium,  and  vrith  this  ob¬ 
ject  they  collect  the  facts  I  have  cited,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  narrated  by  Roman  satirists  or  historians,  as 
examples  of  the  most  extreme  and  revolting  cruelty;  they 
repre.seut  them  as  fair  specimens  of  the  ordinary  treatment 
of  tiie  servile  class,  and  they  simply  exclude  from  their-  con- 

*  See  all  this  fully  illustrated  in  contain  numerous  allusions  to  the 
Wallon.  The  plays  of  Plautus  und  condition  of  slaves, 
the  Roman  writers  on  agri<tritui'e 
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sideracion  the  lu.ony  qualifjdiig  facts  tliat  might  be  allogoo. 
Although  the  mamage  of  a  slave  was  not  legally  i-ecognised, 
it  was  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  common  to  sepai*ate  his  family. '  Two  cu.stoms  to  which 
I  have  ali-eady  refeired  distinguish  ancient  slavery  broadly 
from  that  of  modern  times.  The  peculium,  or  private  pi-o- 
perty  of  slaves,  was  freely  recognised  by  masters,  to  whom, 
however,  after  the  death  of  the  slave,  part  or  all  of  it  usually 
reverted,^  though  some  masteis  permitted  their  slaves  to 
dLsj)ose  of  it  by  will.®  The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  was 
also  canied  on  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  affect  the 
))opulation  of  the  city.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Cicero 
that  an  industrious  and  well-conducted  captive  might  com¬ 
monly  look  forward  to  his  freedom  in  six  years.^  Isolated 
acts  of  great  ci-uelty  undoubtedly  occun-ed;  but  public 
opinion  strongly  reprehended  them,  and  Seneca  assures  us 
that  masters  who  ill-treated  their  slaves  wei-e  pointed  at  and 
insulted  in  the  streets.®  The  slave  was  not  necessarily  the 
degi-aded  being  he  has  since  appeared.  The  physici.an  v'ho 
tended  the  Eoman  in  his  sickness,  tlie  tutor  to  whom  he 
confided  the  education  of  his  son,  the  artists  whose  works 
commanded  the  admiration  of  the  city,  were  usually  slaves. 
Slaves  sometimes  mixed  with  their  mastei-s  in  the  family,  ate 
habitually  with  them  at  the  same  table,®  and  were  regai-ded 
by  them  with  the  wannest  affection.  'Tiro,  the  slave  and 
afterwards  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  compiled  his  master’ .s 
letters,  and  has  preseiwed  some  in  wliich  Cicero  addi-essed 

‘  Wallon,  tome  ii.  pp.  209-210,  customary  to  allow  the  public  or 
.367.  There  were  no  laws  till  the  State  slaves  to  di-spose  of  half  their 
time  of  the  Christian  emperors  goods  by  will.  (Wallon,  tome  iii. 
against  separating  the  families  of  p.  69.) 

slaves,  but  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  *  Wallon,  tome  ii.  p.  419.  This 
jurisconsults  that  in  forced  sales  appears  from  an  allusion  of  Cieero 
they  should  not  bo  separated.  PAi/tp.  viii.  11. 

(Wallon,  tome  iii.  pp.  65-56.)  *  Senec.  De  CJem.  i.  18. 

*  Ibid,  tome  ii.  pp.  211-213.  ‘  Ibid.  E-p.  xlvii, 

’  Plin.  F.pist.  viii.  16.  It  was 
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hiin  in  terme  of  t.ho  most  sincere  and  delicate  Mendship. 
I  liave  ah’eady  referred  to  the  letter  in  which  the  younger 
Pliny  iwured  out  his  deep  son’ow  for  the  death  of  some  of  his 
slaves,  and  endeavoui-ed  to  console  himself  with  the  thought, 
that  as  he  had  emancipated  them  before  their  death,  at  least 
they  had  died  fi-ee.'  Ejiictetus  passed  at  once  from  slavery 
to  tlie  fiiendslu'p  of  an  emperor.^  The  great  miiltiplicatiou 
;)f  slaves,  though  it  removed  them  from  the  sympathy  of  theii- 
masters,  must  at  least  have  in  most  cases  alleviated  then 
burdens.  The  application  of  tortiire  to  slave  witnes.ses, 
horrible  as  it  was,  was  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence,  and  was 
carefully  restiicted  by  law.*  Much  vice  was  undoubtedly 
fostered,  but  yet  the  annals  of  the  civil  wars  and  of  the 
Empire  are  crowded  with  the  most  sjjlendid  instances  of  the 
fidelity  of  slaves.  In  many  cases  they  refused  the  boon  of 
liberty  and  defied  the  most  horrible  tortures  mther  than 
betray  their  masters,  accomjianied  them  in  their  flight  when 
all  othei-s  had  abandoned  them,  displayed  undaunted  courage 
and  untiring  ingenuity  in  rescuing  them  from  danger,  and  in 
some  cases  saved  the  lives  of  them  owners  by  the  deliberate 
sacrifice  of  their  own.*  Tins  was,  indeed,  for  some  time  the 
pre-eminent  virtue  of  Rome,  and  it  proves  conclusively  that 
the  masters  were  not  so  tyrannical,  and  that  the  slaves  wore 
not  so  degradetl,  as  is  sometimes  alleged. 

The  duty  of  humanity  to  slaves  had  been  at  all  times  one 


*  Pliny,  Ep.  viii.  16. 

*  Spartiamis,  Ifadrianus. 

*  Oompare  Wallon,  tomo  ii.  p. 
186;  tome  iii.  pp.  6.5-66.  Slaves 
wore  only  to  be  called  as  ■wit¬ 
nesses  in  cases  of  incest,  adultery, 
murder,  and  high  treason,  and 
whore  it  was  impossible  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  crime  without  their  evi¬ 
dence.  Hadrian  considered  that 
the  reality  of  the  crime  must  have 
airoady  acquired  a  strong  prob¬ 
ability,  and  the  jurisconsult  Paul 


laid  down  that  at  least  two  free 
witnesses  should  be  heard  before 
slaves  were  submitted  to  torture, 
and  that  the  oflFer  of  an  accused 
person  to  have  his  slaves  tortured 
that  they  might  attest  his  innocence 
should  not  be  accepted. 

*  Numerous  and  very  noble  in¬ 
stances  of  slave  fidelity  are  given  by 
Seneca,  De  Btnefio.  iii.  19-27 ;  Val. 
Max.  vi.  8  ;  and  in  Appian’s  Hi»- 
tory  of  the  Civil  Wars.  See  too. 
Tacit.  I/ist.  i.  3. 
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of  those  which  the  philosophers  had  most  ardently  inca! 
cated.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  were,  on 
this  point,  substantially  agi-eed.*  Tlie  Roman  Stoics  gave 
the  duty  a  similar  prominence  in  their  teaching,  and  Seneca 
especially  has  filled  pages  with  exhoiiations  to  masters  to 
remember  that  the  accident  of  position  in  no  degree  affects 
the  i-eal  dignity  of  men,  that  the  slave  may  be  free  by  viitue 
while  the  master  may  be  a  slave  by  vice,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  good  man  to  abstain  not  only  from  all  cruelty,  but 
even  from  all  feeling  of  contempt  towards  his  slaves.*  But 
these  exhortations,  in  which  some  have  imagined  that  they 
have  discovered  the  influence  of  Christianity,  were,  in 
fact,  simply  an  echo  of  the  teaching  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
especially  of  Zeno,  the  fotmder  of  Stoicism,  who  had  laid  dowm, 
long  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  the  broad  principles 
that  ‘  all  men  ai’e  by  nature  equal,  and  that  virtue  alone  e.stab- 
lishes  a  difference  between  them.’*  The  softening  influence 
of  the  peace  of  the  Antonines  assisted  this  movement  of 
humanity,  and  the  slaves  derived  a  certain  incidental  benefit 
from  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  despotism  of  the 
Caisars.  The  emperors,  who  continually  apprehended  plots 
against  their  lives  or  power,  encouraged  numerous  spies 
around  the  more  important  of  their  subjects,  and  the  facility 
with  which  slaves  could  discover  the  proceedings  of  their 
masters  inclined  the  Govemment  in  their  favour. 

Under  all  these  influences  many  laws  were  promulgated 


*  Aristotle  had,  it  is  true,  de-' 
dared  slavery  to  be  part  of  the  law 
of  nature — an  opinion  which,  ho 
said,  was  rejected  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  but  he  advocated 
humanity  to  slaves  quite  as  em- 
phaiically  as  the  other  philosophers 
(/'Jcwomicj),  i.  6).  Epicurus  was 
conspicuous  even  among  Greek 
pKilosophera  for  his  kindness  to 
i-iaves,  and  he  associated  some  of 


his  own  with  his  philosophical  la¬ 
bours.  (Eiog.  Jjaert.  Epicunt.i.) 

’  De  Benef.  iii.  18-28;  De  Vita 
Bccta,  xiiv. ;  De  Clem.  i.  18,  and 
especially  Ep.  xlvii.  Epictetus,  a* 
might  be  expected  fromnisliistory, 
frequently  recurs  to  the  duty.  I'lu- 
tarch  writes  very  beautifully  upon 
it  in  his  treatise  De  Cohibenda  Ira. 

’  l)iog.  Laert.  Zmc. 
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wRich  profoundly  altered  the  legal  position  of  the  slaves,  and 
opened  what  may  be  termed  the  thii'd  period  of  Roman 
slavery.  The  Petronian  law,  which  was  issued  by  AugustiLs, 
or,  more  probably,  by  Nero,  forbade  the  master  to  condemn 
his  slave  to  combat  with  wild  beasts  without  a  sentence  from 
a  judge.*  Under  Claudius,  some  citizens  exposed  theii’  sick 
slaves  on  the  island  of  .^sculapius  in  the  Tiber,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  tending  them,  and  the  emperor  decreed  that  if 
the  slave  so  exposed  recovered  from  his  sickness  he  should 
become  free,  and  also,  that  masters  who  killed  them  slaves 
mstead  of  exposing  them  should  be  punished  as  murderers.* 
It  is  possible  that  succour  was  afforded  to  the  abandoned 
slave  in  the  temple  of  .^Esculapius.^  and  it  would  appear 
from  these  laws  that  the  wanton  slaughter  of  a  slave  was 
already  illegal.  About  this  time  the  statue  of  the  emperor 
had  become  an  asylum  for  slaves.'*  Under  Nero,  a  judge 
was  appointed  to  hear  their  complaints,  and  was  instructed 
to  punish  masters  who  treated  them  with  barbarity,  made 
them  the  instruments  of  lust,  or  withheld  from  them  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life.®  A  considerable 
pause  appears  to  have  ensued ;  but  Domiti.an  made  a  law, 
which  was  afterwards  reiterated,  forbidding  the  Oriental 
custom  of  mutilating  slaves  for  sensual  purposes,  and  the 
reforms  were  renewed  with  great  energy  in  the  period  of  the 
Antouines.  Hadrian  and  his  two  successors  formally  deurived 
mastei-s  of  the  right  of  killing  their  slaves ;  forbade  them 
to  sell  slaves  to  the  lanistae,  or  speculators  in  gladiators  j 
destroyed  the  ergastula,  or  private  prisons;  ordered  that, 
when  a  master  was  murdered,  those  slaves  only  should  be 


*  Bodin  thinks  it  ■was  promul¬ 
gated  by  Nero,  and  he  has  been 
followed  by  Troplong  and  Air. 
Moriviile.  Champagny  (Les  An- 
tonins,  tome  ii.  p.  116)  thinks 
that  no  iaw  after  Tiberius  was 
“ailed  hs. 


*  Siieton.  Claud,  xxv. ;  Ih’on 
Cass.  lx.  29. 

’  See  Dumas,  Sf.covrs  pnblic$  cher 
las  Anaiait  (Paris,  1813),  pp, 
126-130.  ^ 

*  Senec.  Dx  Clmn.  i.  1 8. 

*  Sencc.  Be  Benef.  iii.  22. 
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tortured  who  were  withiu  hearing appointed  officers  thi  ougb 
all  the  provinces  to  heai-  the  complaints  of  slaves ;  enjoined 
that  no  master  should  treat  his  slaves  with  excessive  severity  ; 
and  commanded  that,  when  such  sevei-ity  was  proved,  the 
master  should  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave  he  had  ill- 
treated.*  When  we  add  to  these  laws  the  broad  maxims  oi 
equity  asserting  the  essential  equality  of  the  human  race, 
which  the  jiuista  had  bon-owed  from  the  Stoics,  and  which 
supplied  the  piinciples  to  guide  the  judges  in  their  decisions, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  slave  code  of  Imperial  Home 
compaius  not  unfavourably  ^vith  those  of  some  Chi'istian 
nations. 

While  a  considerable  portion  of  the  principles,  and  even 
much  of  the  phraseology,  of  Stoicism  passed  into  the  system 
of  public  law,  the  Eoman  philosopher's  had  other  moi-e  dii-ect 
means  of  acting  on  the  people.  On  occasions  of  family 
l)ereavement,  when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible  of  impres¬ 
sions,  they  were  habitually  called  in  to  console  the  .survivors. 
Dying  men  asked  their  comfort  and  support  in  the  last  houi-s 
of  their  life.  They  became  the  directoi-s  of  conscience  to 
numbers  who  resorted  to  them  for  a  solution  of  perplexing 
cases  of  practical  morals,  or  under  the  influence  of  de¬ 
spondency  or  remorse.^  They  had  their  special  exhortations 


■  Spiirtian.  ZTodrianw*.  Hadrian 
exiled  a  Roman  lady  for  five  years 
for  treating  her  slaves  with  atro¬ 
cious  cruelty.  {Digi’it.  lib.  i.  tit.  6, 
§  ■•2  ) 

’  See  these  laws  fully  examined 
by  Wallon,  tome  iii.  pp.  51-92, 
and  also  Luferrifere,  Sur  tinjiuence 
du  Sto'icisme  tur  Ic  Droit.  The 
jurisconsults  gave  a  very  wide  scope 
to  their  definitions  of  cruelty.  A 
master  who  degraded  a  literary 
slave,  or  a  slave  mu-sician,  to  some 
coarse  manual  employment,  such 
as  a  wrter,  wus  decided  to  have 


ill-treated  him.  (Wallon,  tome  iii. 

p.  62.) 

’  Thus,  e.g.,  Livia  called  in  the 
Stoic  Arens  to  console  her  after 
the  death  of  Drusus  (Sencc.  Ad 
Marc.).  Many  of  the  letters  of 
Seneca  and  Plutarch  are  written 
to  console  the  suffering.  Cato, 
Thrasea,  and  many  others  appear 
to  have  fortified  their  last  hours 
by  conversation  with  philosophers. 
The  whole  of  this  aspect  of  Stoicism 
has  been  admirably  treated  by  il. 
Martha  {Les  Moralistet  de  FEiupkt 
Romain). 
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for  every  vice,  and  their  remedies  adapted  to  every  variety  of 
character.  Many  ca^es  were  cited  of  the  conversion  of  the 
vicious  or  the  careless,  who  liad  been  sought  out  and  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  philosopher,'  and  who,  under  his  guidance,  had 
passed  through  a  long  coui-se  of  moral  discipline,  and  had  at 
last  attained  a  high  degi-ee  of  virtue.  Education  fell  in  a 
gi-eat  degi'ee  into  their  hands.  Many  great  families  kept  a 
philosopher  among  them  in  what  in  modem  language  might 
be  termed  the  capacity  of  a  domestic  chaplain,*  while  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  popidar  pimching  was  created  and  widely  diffused. 

Of  these  preachera  there  were  two  classes  who  differed 
greatly  in  their  charactei-s  and  their  methods.  The  first 
who  have  been  very  happily  termed  the  ‘  monks  of  Stoicism,’* 
were  the  Cynics,  who  appear  to  have  assumed  among  the  later 
moralists  of  the  Pagan  empire  a  position  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  mendicant  orders  in  Catholicism.  In  a  singularly 
curious  dissertation  of  Epictetus,^  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
ideal  at  which  a  Cynic  should  aim,  and  it  is  impossible  in 
reading  it  not  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the 
missionary  friar.  The  Cynic  should  be  a  man  devoting  his 
entire  life  to  the  instruction  of  mankind.  He  must  be 
unmarried,  for  he  must  have  no  family  affections  to  divert  or 
to  dilute  his  energies.  He  must  wear  the  meanest  dress, 
sleep  upon  the  bare  ground,  feed  upon  the  simplest  food, 
abstain  from  all  earthly  pleasures,  and  yet  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  example  of  uniform  cheerfulness  and  content.  No 
one,  imder  pain  of  provoking  the  Divine  anger,  should 
embrace  such  a  career,  unless  he  believes  himself  to  be  called 


'  We  have  a  pleasing  picture  of  •  Les  Antonins,  tome 

the  affection  phihjsophers  and  their  i.  p.  405. 

disciples  sometimes  bore  to  one  an-  '•Arrian,  iii.  22.  Julian  has 
other  in  the  lines  of  Persius  (Sai,  also  painted  the  character  of  the 
V.)  to  his  master  Comutus.  true  Cynic,  and  contrasted  it  ■with 

*  Grant’s  Aristotle,  vol.  i.  pp.  that  of  the  impostors  who  assumed 
277“278.  the  garb.  See  Neander’s  L\fe  oj 

Julian  (London,  1850),  p.  94. 
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and  assisted  by  Jupiter.  It  is  his  mission  to  go  among  men 
:us  the  ambassador  of  God,  rebuking,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  their  frivolity,  their  cowardice,  and  their  vice.  He 
must  stop  the  rich  man  in  the  market-place.  He  must 
preach  to  the  populace  in  the  highway.  He  must  know  no 
respect  and  no  fear.  He  must  look  upon  all  men  as  his  sons, 
£ind  upon  all  women  as  his  daughters.  In  the  midst  of  a 
jeering  crowd,  he  must  exhibit  such  a  placid  calm  that  men 
may  imagine  him  to  be  of  stone.  Ill-ti'eatment,  and  exile, 
and  death  must  have  no  terror  in  his  eyes,  for  the  discipline 
of  his  life  should  emancipate  him  from  every  earthly  tie  j  and, 
when  he  is  beaten,  ‘  he  should  love  those  who  beat  him,  for 
he  is  at  once  the  father  and  the  brother  of  all  men.’ 

A  curious  contrast  to  the  Cynic  was  the  philosophic 
rhetoi’ician,  who  gathered  around  his  chair  all  that  was  most 
brilliant  in  Homan  or  Athenian  society.  The  passion  for 
oi-atory  which  the  free  institutions  of  Greece  had  formed,  had 
smvived  the  causes  that  produced  it,  and  given  rise  to  a  very 
ffingiilar  but  a  very  influential  profession;  which,  though 
excluded  from  the  Roman  Republic,  acquii-ed  a  great  devolop- 
ment  after  the  destruction  of  political  Uberty.  The  rhetori¬ 
cians  were  a  kind  of  itinerant  lecturers,  who  went  about 
from  city  to  city,  delivering  harangues  that  wero  often  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  keenest  interest.  For  the  most  part,  neither 
their  characters  nor  their  talents  appear  to  have  deseiwed 
much  res{>ect.  Numerous  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  their 
vanity  and  rapacity,  and  their  success  was  a  striking  proof  of 
the  decadence  of  public  taste.*  They  had  cultivated  the  his- 

'  Seneca  the  rhetorician  (father  which  they  moved.  On  their  inju- 
of  the  piiiloBopher)  collected  m.any  rious  influence  upon  eloquence,  see 
of  the  sayings  of  the  rhetoricians  of  Potronius,  Satyricon,  i.  2.  Mcch 
bis  time.  At  a  later  period,  Philo-  curious  information  about  the  rhe- 
Etratus  wrote  the  lives  of  eminent  toricians  is  collected  in  Martha, 
rhetoricians,  Quintilian  discussed  Movalistet  df.  C Ewpire  Romain,  and 
their  rules  of  oratory,  and  Aulns  in  Nisard,  Etudet  sur  let  Pdite* 
Qellins  painted  the  whole  society  in  hatiiadila  Dhadenct^  art.  Juvenal. 
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fcriomc  part  of  oratory  with  the  most  minute  attention.  The 
arrangement  of  their  hair,  the  folds  of  their  dresses,  all  their 
postures  and  gestures  were  studied  with  artistic  care.  They 
had  determined  the  different  kinds  of  action  that  are  appro¬ 
priate  for  each  branch  of  a  discourse  and  for  each  form  of 
eloquence.  Sometimes  they  personated  chai-acters  in  Homer 
or  in  ancient  Greek  history,  and  delivered  speeches  which 
those  characters  might  have  deKvered  in  certain  conjunctures 
of  their  lives.  Sometimes  they  awakened  the  admiration  of 
their  audience  by  making  a  fly,  a  cocki’oach,  dust,  smoke,  a 
mouse,  or  a  parrot  the  subject  of  their  eloquent  eulogy.* 
Others,  again,  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  defending  some 
glaring  paradox  or  sophism,  or  in  debating  some  intricate 
case  of  law  or  morals,  or  they  delivered  literary  lectures 
remarkable  for  a  minute  but  captious  and  fastidious  criticism. 
Some  of  the  rhetoricians  recited  only  harangues  prepared 
with  the  most  elaborate  care,  others  were  ready  debaters,  and 
they  travelled  from  city  to  city,  challenging  opponents  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  subtle  and  usually  frivolous  question.  The  poet 
Juvenal  and  the  satirist  Lucian  had  both  for  a  time  followed 
this  profession.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  acquired  immense 
wealth,  travelled  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and  excited  trans- 
poi-ts  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cities  they  visited.  They  were  often 
charged  by  cities  to  appear  before  the  emperor  to  plead  for  a 
remission  of  taxes,  or  of  the  punishment  due  for  some  offence. 
They  became  in  a  gi-eat  measure  the  educators  of  the  people, 
and  contributed  very  largely  to  form  and  direct  their  taste. 

'  ‘  Cependant  co.s  oratears  n  4-  un  grand  ^vSque,  fera  le  pan^gy- 
tj»ient  jamais  plus  admires  que  rique  do  la  calvitie,  long  ouvrage 
lorsqu’ilfl  avaient  le  bonheur  de  oi  toutes  les  scioncus  sont  raises  a 
irouver  un  sujet  oil  la  lonange  fut  contribution  pour  apprendre  aux; 
an  tour  de  force.  .  .  .  Lucien  a  fait  hommes  ce  qu’il  y  .a  non-seulemenO 
I’eloge  do  la  monche ;  Fronton  de  de  bonheur  mais  au.ssi  do  nitrite  a 
lap-rassiere.de  la  furaee,  delanAgli-  £tro  chaure.’ — Mart,ha,  iPbraiwiM 
gence  ;  Dion  Chrysostome  de  la  de  I'Empire  Eomain  (ed.  1SG6),  p. 
chevelure,  dn  perroquet,  etc.  Au  27o. 
tinquieme  si^le,  Syn^sius,  qui  fnt 
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It  La<l  been  from  the  fii-at  the  custom  of  some  philosopher 
to  adojjt  this  profession,  and  to  expound  in  the  form  of  ihe- 
torical  lectures  the  jirinciplos  of  their  school.  In  the  Flavian 
period  and  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  this  alliance  of  i»hi- 
loBoi)hy,  and  esjiecially  of  Stoical  philosophy,  with  rhetoric 
became  moi'e  marked,  and  the  foundation  of  liberally 
endowed  chairs  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  by  Vespasian, 
Hadrian,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  contributed  to  sustain  it. 
Discourses  of  the  Platonist  Maximus  of  Tyre,  and  of  the 
Stoic  Dion  Chrysostom,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  they  are 
both  of  a  high  order  of  intrinsic  merit.  The  first  turn 
cliiofly  on  such  subjects  as  the  compai’ative  excellence  of 
active  and  contemplative  life,  the  pure  and  noble  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  nature  which  underlie  the  fables  or  allegories 
of  Homer,  the  dsemon  of  Socrates,  the  Platonic  notions  of 
the  Divinity,  the  duty  of  prayer,  the  end  of  philosophy,  and 
the  ethics  of  love.'  Dion  Chrysostom,  in  his  orations, 
cxpoimded  the  noblest  and  purest  theism,  examined  the 
place  which  images  should  occupy  in  worship,  advocated 
humanity  to  slaves,  and  was,  peiiiaps,  the  earliest  ^vriter  in 
the  Roman  Erai)ire  who  denounced  hereditai’y  slavery  as 
illegitimate.*  His  life  was  very  eventful  and  very  noble. 
Ho  had  Ijecome  famous  as  a  sophist  and  I'hetorician,  skilled 
in  the  laborious  frivolities  of  the  profession.  Calamity, 
however,  and  the  writings  of  Plato  induced  him  to  abandon 
them  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind.  Having  defended  with  a  generous  rashness  a  man 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  tyranny  of  Domitian,  ho 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar ;  and, 
carrying  with  him  only  a  work  of  Plato  and  a  speech  of 
Demosthenes,  ho  travelled  to  the  most  dishuit  frontiers  of 
the  empire.  He  gained  his  livelihood  by  the  work  of  his 

'  There  le  a  good  review  of  the  207-216. 
teaching  of  Maximus  in  Cham-  ’  Oral.  xv. ;  Df  ServituU. 
pagny,  Let  Antonins,  tome  ii.  pp. 
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hamls,  for  he  refused  to  receive  money  for  his  discourses ;  but 
he  taughi  and  captivated  the  Greek  colonists  'who  ■were 
scattered  among  the  barbarians,  and  even  the  barbarhuis 
themselves.  Upon  the  assassination  of  Domitian,  ■when  the 
legions  hesitated  to  give  their  allegiance  to  Nerva,  the 
eloquence  of  Dion  Chrysostom  overcame  then-  irresolution. 
By  the  same  eloquence  he  more  than  once  appeased  seditions 
in  Alexandria  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
preached  before  Trajan  on  the  duties  of  royalty,  taking  a  line 
of  Homer  for  his  text.  He  electrified  the  vast  and  polished 
audience  assembled  at  Athens  for  the  Olympic  games  as  he 
had  before  done  the  rude  barbarians  ot  Scythia.  Though  his 
taste  was  by  no  means  untainted  by  the  frivolities  of  the 
rhetoi'ician,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  arts  that  awaken 
curiosity  and  attention,  and  his  eloquence  commanded  the 
most  various  audiences  in  the  most  distant  lands.  His 
special  mission,  however,  was  to  popularise  Stoicism  by  dif¬ 
fusing  its  principles  through  the  masses  of  mankind.' 

The  names,  and  in  some  cases  a  few  fragments,  of  the 
writings  of  many  other  rhetorical  philosopheis,  such  as 
Herod  Atticus,  Favorinus,  Fronto,  Taui-us,  Fabianus,  and 
Julianus,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  each  was  the  centre  of 
a  group  of  passionate  admirers,  and  contributed  to  foim  a 
literary  society  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  We  have 
a  vmd  picture  of  this  movement  in  the  ‘  Attic  Nights 
of  Aulus  GelUus — a  work  which  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  instructive  in  Latin  Hteraturo,  and  which 
bears  to  the  literary  society  of  the  period  of  the  Antonines  much 
the  same  relation  as  the  writings  of  Helv6tius  bear  to  the 
Parisian  society  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  Helvetius,  it 
is  said,  collected  the  materials  for  his  great  work  on  <  Mind  ’ 
chiefly  from  the  conversation  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paids 
At  a  time  when  that  conversation  bad  attained  a  degree  of 

>  See  the  singularly  charming  essay  on  Dion  Chrysostom,  in  M. 
Martha's  book. 
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pertection.  'which  e'^en  Frenchmen  had  never  before  equalled 
He  '\\  rote  in  the  age  of  the  ‘  Encyclopaedia,’  when  the  social 
and  political  convulsions  of  the  Revolution  were  as  vet  un¬ 
felt  when  the  first  dazzling  gleams  of  intellectual  freedom 
had  hashed  upon  a  society  long  clouded  by  superstition  and 
arisixjcratic  pnde ;  when  the  genius  of  Voltaire  and  the  peerless 
conversational  powers  of  Diderot,  irradia'ting  the  bold  phi¬ 
losophies  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  had  kindled  an  intellectual 
enthusiasm  through  all  the  ranks  of  fasliion;*  and  when  the 
contempt  for  the  ■wisdom  and  the  methods  of  tlie  past  was 
only  etjualled  by  the  prevailing  confidence  in  the  future. 
Brilliant,  graceful,  versatile,  and  superficial,  ■with  easy 
eloquence  and  lax  morals,  with  a  profound  disbelief  in  moral 
excellence,  and  an  intense  appreciation  of  intellectual  beauty, 
disdaining  all  pedantry,  superstition,  and  mystery,  and  with 
an  almost  fanatical  persuasion  of  the  omnipotence  of  analvsis, 
he  embodied  the  principles  of  his  contemporaries  in  a  philo 
Sophy  which  represents  all  virtue  and  heroism  its  but  dis 
guised  self-inteiest  •,  he  illustrated  every  argument,  not  bv 
the  pedantic  leai-ning  of  the  schools,  but  by  the  sparkling 
anecdotes  and  acute  literary  cidticisms  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  he  thus  producjed  a  work  which,  besides  its  inti'insic 
merits,  was  the  most  perfect  mirror  of  the  society  from  which 
it  spi-ang.2  Very  different,  both  in  form,  subject,  and 
tendency,  but  no  less  truly  representative,  was  the  work  of 
Aulus  Gellius.  It  is  the  journal,  or  (x»mmon-place  book,  or 
miscellany  of  a  scholar  moving  in  the  centre  of  the  literarv 
society  of  both  Rome  .and  Athens  during  the  lattei’  period  of 


^Ir.  Buckle,  in  his  admirable  .about  Helvetius  is  ■well  known  : 
chapter  on  tlie  ‘  Proximate  Causes  ‘  C’est  un  homme  qui  a  dit  le  secret 
^  the  French  Revolution  ’  (Hist,  of  de  tout  le  raonde.’  How  truly  Hel- 
Ci«tea<^,vol.i.),  has  painted  this  vdtius  represented  this  fashionable 
i^ushionable  enthusia.sm  for  know-  society  appears  very  plainly  Irum 
.edge  wth  great  power,  and  illua-  the  ■vivid  portrait  of  it  in  the 
am^e  learning.  i^ovveUe  Eildise,  part  ii.  letter 

The  saying  of  Mine.  Lfiidel&nd  xvii.,  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
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the  Antonines,  profoundly  imbued  with  ita  spirit,  and 
devoting  his  leisui-e  to  painting  its  leading  figures,  and  com- 
piling  the  substance  of  their  teaching.  Few  books  exhibit 
a  more  curious  picture  of  the  combination  of  intense  child¬ 
like  literary  and  moral  enthusiasm  with  the  most  hopeless 
intellectual  degeneracy.  Each  prominent  philosopher  was 
surrounaed  by  a  train  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  who  made 
the  lecture-room  resound  wdth  their  applause,*  and  accepted 
him  as  their  monitor  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  He  rebuked 
publicly  every  instance  of  vice  or  of  affectation  he  had  ob¬ 
served  in  their  conduct,  received  them  at  his  own  table, 
became  theii’  friend  and  confidant  in  their  troubles,  and 
sometimes  assisted  them  by  his  advice  in  their  professional 
duties.**  Taurus,  Favorinus,  Fronto,  and  Atticus  were  the 
most  prominent  figures,  and  each  seems  to  have  formed,  in 
the  centre  ot  a  coiTupt  society,  a  little  company  of  young  men 
devoted  with  the  simplest  and  most  ardent  earnestness  to  the 
cultivation  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  Yet  this 
society  was  singulaady  puerile.  The  age  of  genius  had  closed, 
and  the  ^e  of  pedantry  had  succeeded  it.  Minute,  curious, 
and  fastidious  verbal  criticism  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
past  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  scholar,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  his  mind  had  become  retrospective  and  even  archaic. 
Ennius  was  esteemed  a  greater  poet  than  Virgil,  and  Cato  a 
greater  prose  writer  tlian  Cicero.  It  was  the  affectation  of 
some  to  tesselate  then"  conversation  with  antiquated  and 
obsolete  words.**  The  study  of  etymologies  had  risen  into 
gieat  favour,  and  cui-ious  questions  of  grammar  and  pro- 

•  Muaonixis  tried  to  stop  this  rously  applauded, 
eustom  of  applauding  the  lecturer.  ’  Thus  Gellius  himself  consulted 
(.Anl.  Gell.  iSoci.  v.  i.)  The  habits  Favorinus  about  a  perplexing  ease 
bhat  were  formed  in  the  schools  of  which  he  had,  in  his  capacity  of  ma- 
tho  rhetoricians  were  sometimes  gistrate,  to  determine,  and  received 
carried  into  the  churches,  and  we  trom  his  master  a  long  disseitation 
have  notices  of  preachers  (espe-  on  the  duties  of  a  judge  (xiv.  ?). 
eially  St.  Chrysostom)  being  vocife-  *1.  10. 
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nimcution  were  ardently  debated.  Logic,  as  in  most  ages 
of  intellectual  poverty,  was  greatly  studied  and  urized. 
Bold  speculations  and  original  thought  had  almost  ceased, 
but  it  was  the  delight  of  the  ])hilosophei's  to  tkrow  the 
arguments  of  great  writers  into  the  form  of  syllogisms,  and 
to  debate  them  according  to  the  rules  of  the  schools.  The 
very  amusements  of  the  scholar’s  took  the  form  of  a  whim¬ 
sical  and  puerile  pedantry.  Gellius  recalls,  with  a  thrill  of 
emotion,  those  enchanting  evenings  when,  their  more  serious 
studies  being  terminated,  the  disciples  of  Taurus  assembled 
at  the  table  of  their  master  to  pass  the  happy  hours  in  dis¬ 
cussing  such  questions  as  when  a  man  can  be  said  to  die, 
whether  in  the  last  moment  of  life  or  in  the  first  moment  of 
death  ;  or  when  he  can  be  said  to  get  up,  whether  when  he  is 
still  on  his  bed  or  when  he  has  just  left  it.*  Sometimes  they 
proposed  to  one  another  literary  questions,  as  what  old 
writer  had  emjjloyed  some  common  word  in  a  sense  that  had 
since  become  obsolete ;  or  they  discussed  such  syllogisms  as 
these  : — ‘  You  have  what  you  have  not  lost ;  you  have  not 
lost  hoi-ns,  thei’efore  you  have  horns.’  ‘  You  ai-e  not  what  I 
am.  I  am  a  man;  therefore  you  are  not  a  man.’*  As 
morahsts,  they  exhibited  a  very  genuine  love  of  moral  ex¬ 
cellence,  but  the  same  pedantic  and  retrospective  chaoractor. 
They  were  continually  dilating  on  the  regulations  of  the 
censors  and  the  customs  of  the  earliest  period  of  the  Republic. 
They  acquii-ed  the  habit  of  never  enforcing  the  simplest 
lesson  without  illustrating  it  by  a  profusion  of  ancient 
examples  and  by  detached  sentences  from  some  philosopher, 
wliich  they  employed  much  as  texts  of  Scripture  are  often 
employed  in  the  writings  of  the  Puritans.*  Above  all,  they 


'  Xoct.  Att.  vi.  13.  They  called  '  We  have  a  curious  example  of 
these  questions  symposiarts,  as  be-  this  in  a  letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
ing  well  fitted  to  stimulate  minds  preserved  by  Gallicanus  in  his 
already  mellowed  by  wine.  L^e  of  Aviditu  Cassnit 

’  xviii.  2. 
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clelight>ed  in  cases  of  conscience,  which  they  discussed  with 
the  snbtilty  of  the  schoolmen. 

Lachantius  has  remarked  that  the  Stoics  were  especially 
noted  for  the  popular  or  democratic  character  of  their 
teaching.*  To  their  success  in  this  respect  their  alliance  with 
the  rhetoricians  probably  largely  contributed ;  but  in  other 
ways  it  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  school.  The  useless 
speculations,  refinements,  and  paradoxes  which  the  subtle 
genius  of  Chrysijipus  had  connected  with  the  simple  mor.ala 
of  Stoicism,  had  been  for  the  most  part  thrown  into  the 
background  by  the  early  Roman  Stoics  ;  but  in  the  teaching 
of  the  rhetoricians  they  became  supreme.  The  endowments 
given  by  the  Antonines  to  philosopher's  attracted  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  impostoi-s,  who  wore  long  beards  and  the  dress  of 
the  philosopher,  but  whose  lives  were  notoriously  im¬ 
moral.  Tire  Cynics  especially,  professing  to  reject  the 
ordinary  conventionalities  of  society,  and  being  under 
none  of  that  discipline  or  superintendence  which  in  the 
woi-st  period  has  secui'ed  at  least  external  morality  among 
the  mendicant  monks,  continually  threw  ofi’  every  vestige  of 
virtue  and  of  decency.  Instead  of  moulding  great  chai'acters 
and  insjriring  heroic  actions.  Stoicism  became  a  school  of  the 
idlest  casuistry,  or  the  cloak  for  manifest  imposture.*  The 
very  generation  wliich  saw  Mai'cus  Aurelius  on  the  throne, 
saw  also  the  extinction  of  the  influence  of  his  sect. 

The  internal  aiuses  of  the  decadence  of  Stoicism,  though 
very  powerful,  are  insulficient  to  explain  this  complete 


'  ‘  Senserunt  hoc  Stoici  qni  serris 
et  mulieribus  philosophandum  esse 
clixerunt.' — Liict.  Aai.  I)iv.  iii.  25. 
Zeno  was  often  reproached  for 
gathering  the  fXKirest  and  most  sor¬ 
did  around  him  when  he  lectured. 
(Diog.  Laert.  Zciio.) 

’  This  decadence  was  noticed  and 
rebuked  by  some  of  the  leading 


philosophers.  See  the  language  of 
Epictetus  in  Arrian,  ii.  19,  iv.  8, 
and  of  Herod  Atticus  in  Aul.  Gell. 
i.  2,  ii.  2.  St.  Augustine  speaks 
of  the  Cynics  as  having  in  his  time 
sunk  into  universal  contempt.  See 
much  evidence  on  this  subject  in 
Friedlsender,  Hist,  den  Meturs  Jio- 
matnes,  tome  iv.  ,'178-38.'). 
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eclipse.  Tlie  chief  cause  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
minds  of  men  had  taken  a  new  turn,  and  their  enthusiasm 
was  flowing  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Oriental  religions, 
and.  under  the  guidance  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  lamblichua, 
and  Proclus,  of  a  mythical  philosophy  which  was  partly 
Egyptian  and  partly  Platonic.  It  remains  for  me,  in  con¬ 
cluding  this  review  of  the  Pagan  empire,  to  indicate  and  ex¬ 
plain  this  last  transformation  of  Pagan  morals. 

It  was  in  the  first  place  a  very  natural  reaction  again.st 
the  extreme  aridity  of  the  Stoical  casuistry,  and  also  against 
the  scepticism  which  Sextus  Empiricus  had  revived,  and  in 
this  respect  it  represents  a  law  of  the  human  mind  which 
has  been  more  than  once  illusti'ated  in  later  times.  Thus, 
the  captious,  unsatisfying,  intellectual  subtleties  of  the 
schoolmen  were  met  by  the  purely  emotional  and  mystical 
school  of  St.  Bonaventura,  and  afterwards  of  Tauler,  and 
thus  the  adoration  of  the  human  intellect,  that  was  genersJ 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  last  centuiy,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  complete  denial  of  its  competency  by  De  Maisti-e  and 
by  Lamennais. 

In  the  next  place,  mysticism  was  a  normal  continuation 
of  the  spiritualising  movement  which  had  long  been  ad¬ 
vancing.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  strong  tendency  of 
ethics,  from  Cato  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  to  enlarge  the 
prominence  of  the  emotions  in  the  type  of  virtixe.  The  form¬ 
ation  of  a  gentle,  a  spiritual,  and,  in  a  word,  a  loligious 
character  had  become  a  prominent  part  of  moral  culture,  and 
it  was  regarded  not  simply  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end.  Still, 
both  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Cato  were  Stoics.  They  both 
represented  the  same  general  cast  or  conception  of  virtue, 
although  in  Marcus  Aurelius  the  type  had  been  profoundly 
modified.  Buc  the  time  was  soon  to  come  when  the  balance 
oetween  the  practical  and  the  emotional  parts  of  virtue, 
which  had  been  steadily  changing,  should  be  decisively  turned 
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in  farour  of  the  latter,  and  the  type  of  Stoicism  was  then 
necessarily  discarded. 

A  concurrence  of  political  and  commercial  causes  had 
arisen,  veiy  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  Oriental  beliefs. 
Commerce  had  produced  a  constant  intercourse  between  Egypt 
and  Italy.  Great  numbers  of  Oriental  slaves,  passionately 
devoted  to  their  national  religions,  existed  in  Home;  and 
Alexandria,  which  combined  a  great  intellectual  development 
with  a  geographical  and  commercial  position  exceedingly 
favourable  to  a  fusion  of  many  doctrines,  soon  created  a 
sahool  of  thought  which  acted  powerfully  upon  the  world. 
Four  great  systems  of  eclecticism  arose ;  Aristobulus  and 
Philo  tinctured  Judaism  with  Greek  and  Egyptian  philo¬ 
sophy.  The  Gnostics  and  the  Alexandrian  fathers  united, 
though  m  very  different  proportions,  Christian  doctrines  with 
the  same  elements  ;  while  Neoplatonism,  at  least  in  its  later 
forms,  represented  a  fusion  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  mind. 
A  great  analogy  was  di.scovered  between  the  ideal  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  the  mystical  philosophy  that  was  indigenous  to 
the  East,  and  the  two  systems  readily  blended.* 

But  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  movement  was  the 
intense  desii’o  for  positive  religious  belief,  which  had  long 
been  growing  in  the  Empire.  The  period  when  Eoman 
incredulity  reached  its  extreme  pomt  had  been  the  centurv 
that  preceded  and  the  half  centuiy  that  followed  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  sudden  dissolution  of  the  old  habits  of  the 
Bepublic  effected  through  political  cau.se3,  the  first  comparison 
of  the  multitu*linous  religions  of  the  Empire  and  also  the 
writings  of  Euhemerus  had  produced  an  absolute  religious 
disbelief  which  Epicureanism  represented  and  encomaged. 
This  belief,  however,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  co-existed 
with  numerous  magical  and  astrological  superstitions,  and 

'  This  movement  is  well  treated  by  Vacberot,  HM,  d» 
i  Ahffandrie. 
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tho  ignorance  of  pliyaioal  wjicnco  was  m  great,  sunl  the  wo 
coption  of  general  laws  ho  faint,  that  the  niatei  ials  for  a  great 
revival  of  Kuperatition  Htill  remained.  Kroni  the  middle  of 
the  firHt  century,  a  more  Iwlieving  and  reverent  npint  began 
to  ari«o.  'I’he  woiahip  of  iHis  and  SerajMH  forced  it«  way  into 
Homo  in  Hy)ite  of  the  o[)poHition  of  the  rulerK.  ApoIloniu.H  of 
'I'yana,  at  the  cloee  of  the  Flavian  jjoriod,  liad  endeavotired 
U)  unite  moml  teaching  with  religiouH  pnictices ;  the  oraclcn, 
which  hiwl  long  ccaHod,  were  t)artially  roBtored  under  the 
Antordnefl  ;  the  calamitioH  and  viHible  decline  of  the  Empire 
withdrew  the  mindH  of  men  from  that  proud  jtatriotic  wor- 
Hhi[)  of  Homan  greatncHH,  which  was  long  a  BuhHtitute  for 
religiouH  feeling;  and  the  frightful  pratilenco  that  swept  over 
the  land  iti  the  nugns  of  MarcuH  AurcliuB  and  luH  succoHsor 
woM  follow«*fl  by  a  blind,  foveriah,  and  Hpnamo'lic  wiperstition. 
HoHidfjB  this,  men  have  never  acfpiicHced  for  any  conaidorablo 
time  in  a  neglect  of  the  groat  probleniH  of  the  origin,  nature, 
and  doKtinioH  of  the  soul,  or  diHpenHod  with  Home  form  of  reli- 
giouH  woi'Hhip  and  aspiration.  Tliat  religious  instincta  are 
nK  truly  a  part  of  our  nature  oh  are  our  appetitcH  and  our 
norvofl,  IB  a  fact  which  all  hintory  fiKtablishcB,  and  which 
foniiB  one  of  the  Htrongeat  pioofs  of  the  reality  of  that 
uiiHeen  world  to  which  the  Boul  of  man  continually  tends. 
Early  Roman  SUdeism,  which  in  thin  respect  somewliat 
rewsinlihid  the  mo<lem  [)08itivc  school,  diverted  for  the  most 
part  its  votaries  from  the  great  j)roblom8  of  religion,  and 
attemj)ted  to  evolve  its  entire  system  of  othi(»  out  of  existing 
human  nature,  without  appealing  to  any  external  super¬ 
natural  saiurtion.  Ihit  the  Platonic  school,  and  the  Egyjdian 
school  which  connected  itself  with  the  name  of  Pythagoras, 
were  lM)th  essentially  religious.  'ITio  first  aspired  to  the 
I  )city  as  the  source  and  model  of  virtue,  a<lmitted  dsRmons 
or  HuI)ordiiiate  spiritual  agents  acting  upon  mankind,  and  ex- 
plainofl  and  j)urificd,  in  no  hostile  spirit,  the  pojuilar  reli¬ 
gions  'I'he  latter  made  the  slate  of  ecstasy  or  quietism  its 
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ideal  condition,  and  sought  to  purify  the  mind  by  theurgy  or 
special  religious  rites.  Both  philosophies  conspired  to  effect 
a  great  religious  reformation,  in  which  the  Greek  spirit 
ustially  represented  the  rational,  and  the  Egj'ptian  the 
mystical,  element. 

Of  the  first,  Plutarch  was  the  head.  He  taught  the 
supreme  authority  of  reason.  He  argued  elaborately  that 
superstition  is  worse  than  atheism,  for  it  calumniates  the 
character  of  the  Deity,  and  its  eTils  are  not  negative,  but 
positive.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  far  from  regarding  the 
Mythology  as  a  tissue  of  fables.  Some  things  he  denies. 
Others  he  explains  away.  Others  he  frankly  accepts.  He 
teaches  for  the  most  part  a  pure  monotheism,  which  he  recon¬ 
ciles  with  the  common  belief,  partly  by  describing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  divinities  as  simply  popular  personifications  of  Divine 
attributes,  and  partly  by  the  usual  explanation  of  daemons. 
He  discarded  most  of  the  fables  of  the  poets,  applying  to 
them  with  fearless  severity  the  tests  of  human  moi-ality,  and 
rejecting  indignantly  those  which  attribute  to  the  Deity 
cruel  or  immoinl  actions.  He  denounces  all  religious  ter¬ 
rorism,  and  draws  a  broaff  line  of  distinction  between  both 
the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  conception  of  the  Deity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  philosophical  conception  on  the  other. 
‘  The  superstitious  man  believes  in  the  gods,  but  he  has  a 
false  idea  of  their  nature.  Those  good  beings  whose  provi¬ 
dence  watches  over  us  with  so  much  care,  those  beings  so 
ready  to  forget  our  faults,  he  represents  as  ferocious  and  cruel 
tyrants,  taking  pleasure  in  tonnenting  us.  He  believes  the 
founders  of  brass,  the  sculptors  of  stone,  the  moidders  of 
wax  ;  he  attributes  to  the  gods  a  human  form ;  he  adorns 
and  worships  the  image  he  has  made,  and  he  listens  not  to 
the  philosophers,  and  men  of  knowledge  who  associate  the 
Divine  image,  not  with  bodily  beauty,  but  with  grandeur  and 
majesty,  with  gentleness  and  goodness.’  *  On  the  other  hand, 


*  l)e  Superstitume. 
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Plutarch  believed  that  there  was  undoubtedly  a  certain  super, 
natural  basis  in  the  Pagan  creed ;  he  believed  in  oracles ;  he 
defended,  in  a  very  ingenious  essay,  hereditary  punishment, 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  siiecial  Providence;  he  admitteil  a 
future  retributfcn,  though  he  repudiated  the  notion  of 
physical  torment ;  and  he  brought  into  clear  relief  the  moral 
teaching  conveyed  in  some  of  the  fables  of  the  poets. 

^rhe  position  which  Plutarch  occupied  under  Trajan, 
Maximus  of  Tyi-e  occupied  in  the  next  generation.  Like 
Plutarch,  but  with  a  greater  consistency,  he  maintained  a 
pure  monotheistic  doctrine,  declaring  that  ‘  Zeus  is  that  most 
ancient  and  guiding  mind  that  begot  all  things — ^Athene  is 
prudenco— Apollo  is  the  sun.’^  like  Plutarch,  he  developed 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  daemons  as  an  explanation  of  much 
of  the  mythology,  and  he  applied  an  allegorical  interpretation 
with  great  freedom  to  the  fables  of  Homer,  which  formed  the 
textrbook  or  the  Bible  of  Paganism.  By  these  means  he 
endeavoured  to  clarify  the  popular  creed  from  all  elements 
inconsistent  with  a  pure  monotheism,  and  from  all  legends 
*f  doubtful  morality,  whilo  ho  sublimated  the  popular  worship 
into  a  harmless  symbolism.  ‘  The  gods,’  he  assures  us,  ‘  them¬ 
selves  need  no  images,’  but  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  re¬ 
quires  visible  signs  ‘  on  which  to  rest.’  ‘  Those  who  possess 
such  faculties,  that  with  a  steady  mind  they  can  rise  to 
heaven,  and  to  God,  are  in  no  need  of  statues.  But  such  men 
are  very  rare.’  Ho  then  proceeds  to  recount  the  different 
ways  by  which  men  have  endeavoured  to  represent  or 
symbolise  the  Divine  natitre,  as  the  statues  of  Greece,  the 
animals  of  Egypt,  or  the  sacred  flame  of  Persia.  ‘  The  God,’ 
he  continues,  ‘  the  Father  and  the  Founder  of  all  that  exists, 
older  than  the  sun,  older  than  the  sky,  greater  than  all  time, 
than  every  age,  and  than  all  the  works  of  nature,  whom  no 
words  can  express,  whom  no  eye  can  see  .  .  .  What  can  we 

*  jyUtertations,  i.  §  8  (od.  Davis,  Loudon,  1740).  In  some  edition* 
this  is  Dies.  xxix. 
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say  concerning  iiia  images  1  Only  let  men  understand  that 
there  is  but  one  Divine  nature;  but  whether  the  art  of 
Phidias  chiefly  preserves  his  memory  among  the  Greeks,  or 
the  worship  of  animals  among  the  Egyptians,  a  river  among 
these,  or  a  flame  among  those,  I  do  not  blame  the  variety  of 
the  representations — only  let  men  understand  that  there  is 
but  one;  only  let  them  love  one,  let  them  preserve  one  in 
their  memory.’' 

A  third  writer  who,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Maximus 
of  Tyre,  made  some  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  was  Apu- 
leius,  who,  however,  both  as  a  moral  teacher,  and  in  his 
freedom  from  superstition,  was  far  inferior  to  the  preceding. 
The  religion  he  most  admired  was  the  Egyptian ;  but  in  his 
philosophy  he  was  a  Platonist,  and  in  that  capacity,  besides 
an  exposition  of  the  Platonic  code  of  morals,  he  has  left  us  a 
singularly  clear  and  striking  disquisition  on  the  doctrine  of 
dsemons.  ‘ These  daemons,’  he  says,  ‘are  the  bearers  of 
blessings  aind  prayers  between  the  inhabitants  of  earth  and 
heaven,  canying  prayers  from  the  one  and  assistance  from 
the  other  ...  By  them  also,  as  Plato  maintained  in  his 
“Banquet,”  all  revelations,  all  the  various  mii-acles  of 
magicians,  all  kinds  of  omens,  are  ruled.  They  have  their 
several  tasks  to  ^reiform,  their  diflTerent  departments  to 
govern ;  some  directing  dreams,  others  the  disposition  of  the 
entrails,  others  the  flight  of  bfrds  .  .  .  The  supreme  deities 
do  not  descend  to  these  things — they  leave  them  to  the 
intermediate  divinities.’*  But  these  intermediate  spirits  are 
not  simply  the  agents  of  supeinatural  phenomena — they  are 
also  the  guardians  of  our  vii'tuo  and  the  recorders  of  our 
actions.  ‘  Each  man  has  in  Life  witnesses  and  guards  of  his 
deeds,  visible  to  no  one,  but  always  present,  witnessing  not 
only  every  act  but  every  thought.  When  life  has  ended  and 
we  must  return  whence  we  came,  the  same  genius  who  had 


'  DUsert.  xxiviu. 


•  De  DaiTume  Socratis. 
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charge  over  us,  takes  us  away  and  hurries  us  in  his  custodj^ 
to  judgment,  and  then  assists  us  in  pleading  our  cause.  If 
any  thing  is  falsely  asseited  ho  conects  it — if  true,  ho  sub¬ 
stantiates  it,  and  according  to  his  witness  our  sentence  is 
determined.’* 

There  ai-o  many  asjjects  in  which  these  attempts  at  re¬ 
ligious  reform  are  both  mtei'osting  and  im])ortant.  They 
ai-e  interesting,  because  the  doctrine  of  daemons,  mingled,  it 
is  true,  with  the  theory  of  Euhemenis  about  the  origin  of  the 
deities,  was  universally  accepted  by  the  Fathers  as  the  true 
ex])lanation  of  the  Pagan  theology,  because  the  notion  and, 
after  the  third  centmy,  oven  the  artistic  type  of  the  guar¬ 
dian  genius  reappeared  in  that  of  the  guardian  angel,  and 
Ijecause  the  transition  from  polytheism  to  the  conception  of  a 
single  deity  acting  by  the  delegation  or  ministration  of  an 
army  of  subsidiary  spirits,  was  manifestly  fitted  to  prejme 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  Christianity.  TTiey  aie  in- 
teiesting,  too,  as  showing  the  anxiety  of  the  human  mind  to 
sublimate  its  religious  creed  to  the  level  of  the  moial  and 
intellectual  standard  it  had  attained,  and  to  make  religious 
ordinances  in  some  degree  the  instruments  of  moral  improve¬ 
ment.  But  they  are  interesting  above  all,  because  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  methods  of  reform  represent  with  typical 
distinctness  the  two  great  tendencies  of  religious  thought  in 
all  succeeding  periods.  The  Greek  spiiit  was  essentially 
rationalistic  and  eclectic ;  the  Egyptian  spirit  was  essentially 
mystical  and  devotional.  The  Greek  sat  in  judgment  upon 
his  religion.  He  modified,  cm-tailed,  refined,  allegorised,  or 
selected.  He  treated  its  inconsistencies  or  absurdities,  or 
immoralities,  with  precisely  the  same  freedom  of  criticism 
as  those  he  encountered  in  ordinary  life.  The  Egyptian, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  bowed  low  before  the  Divine  presenoo. 

'  I)e  Deemone  Socratis.  See,  on  Ammianus  Marcell.  xxi.  14.  See, 
the  office  of  dsemon-s  or  genii,  At-  too,  Plotinna,  3rd  Enn.  lib.  iv 
rian  i.  14,  and  a  curious  chapter  in 
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He  veUod  his  eyes,  he  humbled  his  reason,,  he  represented  the 
introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the  moral  life  of  Europe, 
llie  spirit  of  I’eligious  reverence  and  awe. 

‘  The  Egyptian  deities,’  it  was  observed  by  Apuleius, 
were  chiefly  honoimed  by  lamentations,  and  the  Greek 
•livinities  by  dances.’  '■  The  truth  of  the  last  part  of  this 
vei-y  significant  remark  appeal’s  in  evei’y  page  of  Greek 
histoi-y.  No  nation  had  a  richer  collection  of  games  and 
festivals  gi’owing  out  of  its  religious  system;  in  none  did  a 
light,  sportive,  and  often  licentious  fancy  play  more  fear¬ 
lessly  around  the  popidar  creed,  in  none  was  religious  teiTor- 
ism  more  mre.  The  Divinity  was  seldom  looked  upon  as 
liolier  than  man,  and  a  due  obseivance  of  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies  was  deemed  an  ample  tribute  to  pay  to  him.  In 
the  Egyptian  system  the  religious  ceremonies  were  veiled  in 
mystery  and  allegory.  Chastity,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  ablutions,  long  and  mysterious  ceremonies  of  pre- 
pai-ation  or  initiation,  were  the  most  prominent  features  of 
womhip.  The  deities  representing  the  gi’sat  forces  of  nature, 
and  shi’ouded  by  mysterious  symbols,  excited  a  degi-ee  of  awe 
which  no  other  ancient  religion  approached. 

The  speculative  philosophy,  and  the  conceptions  of  morals, 
that  accompanied  the  ini-oad  of  Oriental  religions,  were  of  a 
kindred  natiu-e.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
first  was  its  tendency  to  supersede  the  deductions  of  the  reason 
by  the  intuitions  of  ecstasy.  Neoplatonism,  and  the  phi¬ 
losophies  that  were  allied  to  it,  were  fundamentally  pan¬ 
theistic,*  but  they  differed  widely  from  the  pantheism  of  the 
Stoics.  The  Stoics  identified  man  with  God,  for  the  purpose 
of  glorifying  man — the  Neoiilatonists  for  the  piu-jiose  of 
oggi-audLsing  God.  In  the  conception  of  the  first,  man,  in¬ 
dependent,  self-controlled,  and  participating  in  the  highest 

'  De  Daiiume  Socraiis.  point  to  Plato,  and  was  in  conse- 

’  1  should  except  Plotinus,  how-  quence  much  praised  by  the  Chris- 
ever,  who  was  faithful  in  this  tian  fathers. 
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nature  of  the  universe,  has  no  superior  in  creation.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  latter,  man  is  almost  a  passive  being,  swayed  and 
jwrmeated  by  a  divine  impulse.  Yet  he  is  not  altogether 
divine.  The  divinity  is  latent  in  his  soul,  but  dulled, 
dimmed,  and  crushed  by  the  tyi-anny  of  the  body.  ‘  To  biing 
the  Gk)d  that  is  in  us  into  conformity  with  the  God  that  is  in 
the  universe,’  to  elicit  the  ideas  that  are  graven  in  the  mind, 
but  obscured  and  hidden  by  the  passions  of  the  flesh — above  all, 
to  subdue  the  body,  which  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  oiu‘  complete 
fruition  of  the  Deity — was  the  main  object  of  life.  Porphyry 
described  all  philosophy  as  an  anticipation  of  death — not  in 
the  Stoical  sense  of  teaching  us  to  look  calmly  on  our  end, 
but  because  death  realises  the  ideal  of  philosophy,  the  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  soul  and  body.  Hence  followed  an  ascetic 
moi-ality,  and  a  supersensual  philosophy.  ‘  The  gi*eatest  of 
all  evils,’  we  are  told,  ‘  is  pleasure ;  because  by  it  the  soul  is 
nailed  or  riveted  to  the  body,  and  thinks  that  true  which  the 
body  persuades  it,  and  is  thus  deprived  of  the  sense  of  divine 
things.’  *  ‘  Justice,  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  all  things  that 

aiu  formed  by  them,  no  eye  has  ever  seen,  no  bodily  sense 
can  apprehend.  Philosophy  must  be  pursued  by  pure  and 
unmiugled  reason  and  with  deadened  senses;  for  the  body 
disturbs  the  mind,  so  that  it  cannot  follow  after  wisdom.  As 
long  as  it  is  lost  and  mingled  in  the  clay,  we  shall  never  sufli- 
ciently  possess  the  truth  we  desire.’  * 

But  the  reason  which  is  thus  extolled  as  the  revealer  of 
truth  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  process  of  reasoning. 
It  is  sometliing  quite  different  from  criticism,  analysis, 
comparison,  or  deduction.  It  is  essentially  intuitive,  but  it 
only  acquucs  its  power  of  transcendental  intuition  after  a 


'  ‘Omnium  raalorum  maximum  a.«pectu.’  —  lamblichug,  Be  Seeta 
roluptns,  qua  tiinquam  clavo  et  Bythagor.  (Rom»,  1556),  p.  38. 
fibula  anima  corpori  nectitur;  pu-  Plotinus,  Ist  Enn.  vi.  6. 
tatque  vera  qu®  et  corpus  suadet,  *  Be  Sect,  Pyth,  pp.  36,  87. 
et  ita  spoliatur  remm  divin.arum 
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long  jiroccas  of  discipline.  When  a  man  passes  from  the 
daylight  into  a  room  which  is  almost  dark,  he  is  at  first 
absolutely  unable  to  see  the  objects  around  him  ;  but  gradu¬ 
ally  his  eye  grows  accustomed  to  the  feeble  light,  the  outline 
of  the  room  becomes  dimly  visible,  object  after  object  emerges 
into  sight,  imtH  at  last,  by  intently  gazing,  he  acquires  the 
power  of  seeing  around  him  with  tolerable  distinctness.  In 
this  fact  we  have  a  partial  image  of  the  Neoplatonic  doctrine 
of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Our  soul  is  a  dark  chamber, 
darkened  by  contact  with  the  flesh,  but  in  it  there  are  graven 
divine  ideas,  there  exists  a  living  divine  element.  The  eye  of 
reason,  by  long  and  steady  introspection,  can  learn  to  deci¬ 
pher  these  characters ;  the  will,  aided  by  an  appointed  course 
of  discipline,  can  evoke  this  divine  element,  and  cause  it  to 
blend  with  the  universal  spirit  from  which  it  sprang.  The 
powers  of  mental  concentiation,  and  of  metaphysical  abstrac¬ 
tion,  are  therefore  the  highest  intellectual  gifts;  and  quietism, 
or  the  absorption  of  our  nature  in  God,  is  the  last  stage  of  virtue. 
‘  The  end  of  man,’  said  Pythagoras,  ‘  is  God.’  The  mysterious 
‘  One,’  the  metaphysical  abstraction  without  attributes  and 
without  fonn  which  constitutes  the  First  Person  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Trinity,  is  the  acme  of  human  thought,  and  the  condition 
of  ecstasy  is  the  acme  of  moral  perfection.  Plotinus,  it  was 
said,  had  several  times  attained  it.  Porphyry,  after  years  of 
discipline,  once,  and  but  once.*  The  process  of  reasoning  is 
here  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious,  ‘  An  irmate  knowledge 
of  the  gods  is  implanted  in  our  minds  prior  to  all  roasonirrg.’* 
In  divine  things  the  task  of  man  is  not  to  create  or  to 
acquire,  but  to  educe.  His  means  of  per-fection  are  not 
dialectics  or  research,  but  long  and  patient  meditation,  silence, 
abstinence  from  the  distractions  and  occupations  of  life,  the 
subjugation  of  the  flesh,  a  life  of  continual  discipline,  a 
constant  attendance  on  those  mysterious  rites  which  detach 


*  Porphyry,  Life  nf  I'loiimts. 


’  lamblichus,  De  MysieriU,  1. 
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him  from  material  objects,  overawe  and  elevate  his  mind,  and 
quicken  his  i-eaUsation  of  the  Divine  pi-esence.* 

The  system  of  Neoplatonism  represents  a  mode  of  thonghi 
which  in  many  foi-ms,  and  under  many  names,  may  be  traced 
through  the  most  various  ages  and  ci’eeds.  Mysticism, 
transcendentalism,  inspfration,  and  giace,  are  all  words 
expressing  tlie  deep-seated  boiief  that  wo  possess  fountains  of 
knowledge  apart  fi’om  all  the  acquisitions  of  the  senses ;  that 
there  are  certain  states  of  mind,  certain  flashes  of  moral  and 
intellectual  illumination,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
any  play  or  combination  of  oui'  ordinary  faculties.  For  the 
sobriety,  the  timidity,  the  fluctuations  of  the  reasoning  spiiit, 
Neoplatonism  substifrited  the  transports  of  the  imagination; 
and,  thoiigh  it  cultivated  the  power  of  abstraction,  every 
other  intellectual  gift  was  sacrificed  to  the  discipline  of 
asceticism.  It  made  men  credulous,  because  it  suppressed 
that  critical  spirit  which  is  the  sole  barrier  to  the  ever- 
encroaching  imagination;  because  it  represented  sujjerstitious 
rites  as  especially  conducive  to  that  state  of  ecstasy  which 
was  the  condition  of  revelation ;  because  it  formed  a  nervous, 
diseased,  expectajit  temperament,  ever  prone  to  hallucinations, 
ever  agitated  by  vague  and  uncertain  feelings  that  were 
readily  attributed  to  inspiration.  As  a  moral  system  it 
carried,  indeed,  the  purification  of  the  feelings  and  imagination 
to  a  higher  perfection  than  any  preceding  school,  but  it  had 
the  deadly  fault  of  separating  sentiment  from  action.  In 
this  respect  it  was  well  fitted  to  bo  the  close,  the  final  suicide, 
of  Koman  philosophy.  Cicero  assigned  a  place  of  happiness 
in  the  future  world  to  all  who  faithfully  served  the  State.^ 
The  Stoics  had  taught  that  all  virtue  was  vain  that  did  not 
issue  in  action.  Even  Epictetus,  in  his  portrait  of  the 

‘  See,  on  this  doctrine  of  ecstasy,  conseivaverint,  ndjuverint,  anxe- 
Vacherot,  Hist,  de  Vikiole  d'Alcx-  rint,  certum  esse  in  coslo  ac  defini- 
andrie,  tome  i.  p.  676,  &c.  turn  locum  ubi  beati  mvosempiterno 

’  ‘Sichabeto,  omnibns  oni  patriam  fruantnr.’ — Cic.  Sttmn.  Scip 
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ascetic  cjuio — even  Mai-cus  Auielius,  in  his  minute  self- 
examination — had  never  forgotten  the  outer  world.  The 
eai-ly  Platonists,  though  they  dwelt  very  strongly  on  mental 
discipline,  were  equally  practical.  Plutarch  leminds  us  that 
the  same  word  is  used  for  light,  and  for  man,'  for  the  duty  of 
man  is  to  be  the  light  of  the  world;  and  he  shrewdly 
lemai-ked  that  Hesiod  exhoi'ted  the  husbandman  to  pray  for 
the  harvest,  but  to  do  so  with  his  hand  upon  the  plough. 
Apuleius,  expounding  Plato,  taught  ‘  that  he  who  is  inspired 
by  nature  to  seek  after  good  must  not  deem  himself  born  for 
himself  alone,  but  for  aU  mankind,  though  with  diverse  kinds 
and  degrees  of  obligation,  for  he  is  fonned  first  of  all  for  his 
country,  then  for  Ids  relations,  then  for  those  with  whom  he 
is  joined  by  occupation  or  knowledge.’  Maximus  of  Tyre 
devoted  two  noble  essays  to  showing  the  vanity  of  all  virtire 
which  exhausts  itself  in  mental  transports  without  radiating 
in  action  among  mankind.  ‘  What  use,’  he  asked,  ‘  is  there 
in  knowledge  unless  we  do  those  things  for  which  knowledge 
is  profitable  1  What  use  is  there  in  the  skill  of  the  physician 
unle.ss  by  that  skill  he  heals  the  sick,  or  in  the  art  of  Phidias 
unless  he  chisels  the  ivory  or  the  gold.  .  .  .  Hercules  was  a 
wise  man,  but  not  for  himself,  but  that  by  his  wisdom  ho 
might  diffuse  benefits  over  every  land  and  sea.  .  .  Had  he 
preferred  to  lead  a  life  apart  fi-om  men,  and  to  follow  an  idle 
wisdom,  Hercules  would  indeed  have  been  a  Sophist,  and  no 
one  would  call  him  the  son  of  Zeus.  For  God  himself  is 
never  idle ;  were  He  to  rest,  the  sky  would  cease  to  move, 
and  the  earth  to  produce,  and  the  rivers  to  flow  into  the 
ocean,  and  the  seasons  to  pui-sue  their  appointed  course.’* 
But  the  Neoplatonists,  though  they  sometimes  spoke  of  civic 


'  *<2s,  which,  according  to  Plu-  Aurelius,  who  speaks  of  the  good 
tan-h  (wlio  here  confuses  two  dis-  man  as  light  which  only  ceases  to 
tinct  words),  is  poetically  used  for  shine  when  it  ceases  to  be, 
man  (D«  Latenter  Vivendo).  A  ’  J)us.  xxi.  §  6. 
limilar  thought  occurs  in  M. 
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xirtiiiiN,  nif^fiinlcvl  l.lu'  ooinliliiiii  of  cu’wijiMy  tw  not  only  (mn- 
H*'on(liiin,  *•"*'  iooliKliiiR  all,  and  that  jviinlitlon  mnUI  only  Im 
arrivixl  at  liy  a  paanivo  lilo.  Tim  aayliiK  <'•’  Aiuixa^oraa,  tliat 
hia  iniaiiion  wan  '  (<i  rontoniplalo  tlio  nun,  tlio  Ml-ara,  ainl  Mm 
(•oiifHo  of  natnii',  and  lliat  Miia  ('oidotnplaUon  waa  vviHdotn,’ 
waa  aciH'ptod  ita  an  opilomo  of  Mmir  pliilowipliy,'  A  wnialor 
nanioil  Kof'aiitianim,  who  Intd  followoil  tlm  loiudiini<  of 
I'lol.iiniM,  lunpiinid  no  inlonao  a  dlH^^ONt  for  Mm  thinj^H  of  lifn, 
that  Im  h'fl.  all  htH  propoi  ly,  rofnaiMl  M)  fnllll  Mm  dnMr«  of  a 
prmtor,  ahandontMl  Ida  aonaloii/il  fniH'tlona,  and  withdrow 
hiniMolf  from  ('vory  forni  of  Imaiin'aa  and  pli'oanm.  IMotinna^ 
inahtad  of  roproiuddn^  him,  ovm'wholmod  him  with  onlof^y, 
Holootod  him  aa  hia  favonrilo  diaoiplo,  and  ootilinnally  ro- 
proH(mto(i  liim  lu*  Mm  modni  of  a  philoaopimr.* 

'J'lm  two  ohai'aoU)riiitioa  I  havo  notirrxl  -thc<  ahnndon- 
nmnt  of  oivio  diitiiai,  and  Mm  <lia(vnira|;om('nl  of  tho  rriticjil 
apirit  had  from  a  vory  twly  laniod  lamn  nmnifoMt  in  Mm 
I ‘y thaj(or(aui  aohool.*  In  Mm  hlmnlinn  philoaophioa  of  tlm 
Miiixl  and  fourth  (ymtnriea,  tlmy  laa'amo  oontinnally  motx> 
npjMuvnt,  I'lotinna  waa  atill  an  indoiamdont  philoaoplmr, 
inlu'i-itiiiK  tlm  tradilioua  of  (li'nolf  thon^hl,  Mionj^h  not  tlm 
tmditiona  of  lifo,  hnildin^  hia  ayH(4nn  avowodly  hy  a 

rational  nmthod,  and  altoKotImr  it'jw'Mn^j  Mmniyy  or  rrHKiona 
mnxio.  Ilia  diariplo,  Porphyiy,  llmt  inado  Ncaiplaloniam 
anti  (  Ihriatian,  ami,  in  hia  violont  antipathy  M)  tlm  now  faith, 
Im^'an  to  ronvt'rt  it  into  a  roli^iona  ayatom.  lamhiichua, 
who  waa  hiniaolf  an  l'',;?yplinn  prioat,  oomplolod  tlm  trana- 

*  liiMilihrliua,  Me  ^rc/.  yy/4ii7>‘<  (f,  ihmviao'od  la  ilcini'h  lila  diaoiplra 

!’•  I'oiia  all  i>ri'U|intii>n  ollior  lliini  |.ld» 

’  l‘'>i'|diTry,  i)f  P/o/^aajt,  rap.  Iiaiiiphy.  - /'At/iw^r.  7V<iaa, 

vii.;  Plot  iiiuM,  IhI  IChh,  iv.  7*  iv*  U.  tiotioiv  tlm  nvorNlon 

on  ttiiN  mtlijitol  Dn^orando,  V/m/,  tlm  I'yllm^or^nnn  of  lilii  timn  (Im 
lU  itti*hUtts,  ill.  |i,  8KH.  plnynd  to  nr^piinniit- :  'Quntn  (>i 

•  1  liiiN  It  wuN  mild  of  AiMftloniuH  d»  ((uiorcrntnr  (jnnro  iln  lo* 

tlmt  in  hill  tntmldnfit  n(  tO|iniwu(i  Im  i|H)iidhrft  mditoN.  Ipno  diEit}  ipmi 
dill  not  Mjxtik  nltni  tho  iimnimr  of  nutrin  ornl  Pythoftoriui.*  ■ />#  Atfi. 
tho  foilowom  of  Sttonilru.  hut  ou  i><*or  i.  ft. 
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formation,*  resolved  all  moral  discipline  into  theui-gy,  and 
sacrificed  aU  reasoning  to  faith.*  Julian  attempted  to  realise 
the  conception  of  a  revived  Paganism,  blending  with  and 
puidfied  by  philosophy.  In  every  form  the  apjietite  for 
miracles  and  for  belief  was  displayed.  The  theory  of 
daemons  completely  superseded  the  old  Stoical  naturalism, 
which  regarded  the  different  Pagan  divinities  as  allegories  or 
pei’sonifications  of  the  Divine  attributes.  The  Platonic 
ethics  were  again,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  ascendant,  but 
they  were  deeply  tinctured  by  a  foreign  element.  Thus, 
suicide  was  condemned  by  the  Neoplatonists,  not  merely  on 
the  principle  of  Plato,  that  it  is  an  abandonment  of  the  post 
of  duty  to  which  the  Deity  has  called  us,  but  also  on  the 
quietist  ground,  that  perturbation  is  necessarily  a  pollution 
of  the  soul,  and  that,  as  mental  perturbation  accompanies 
the  act,  the  soul  of  the  sxiicide  departs  polluted  from  the 
body.®  The  belief  in  a  future  world,  which  was  the  common 
glory  of  the  schools  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plato,  bad  become 
universal.  As  Roman  greatness,  in  which  men  had  long 
seen  the  reward  of  vii-tue,  faded  lapidly  away,  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  ‘  a  city  of  God  ’  began  to  grow  more  clearly  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  the  countless  slaves  who  wore  among  the 
chief  propagators  of  Oriental  faiths,  and  who  had  Ijcgun  to  exer¬ 
cise  an  imprecedented  influence  in  Roman  life,  turned  with  a 
natural  and  a  touching  eagerness  towards  a  happier  and  a  freer 
world.*  The  incredulity  of  Lucretius,  Csesar,  and  Pliny  liad 


‘  Soo  Vacherot,  tome  ii.  p.  66. 

’  See  Degerando,  Hist,  de  la 
Philosophie,  tome  iii.  pp.  400,  401. 

*  Plotinus,  1st  Enn.  ix. 

*  See  a  strong  pass.age,  on  the 
nniversality  of  this  belief,  in  Plo¬ 
tinus,  1st  Eiin.  i.  12,  and  Origen, 
Cont.  Cels.  vii.  A  very  old  tradi¬ 
tion  represented  the  Egyptians  as 
the  first  people  who  held  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 


Cicero  {Tusc.  (2u«st.)8ay8  that  the 
Syrian  Pherecydes.  master  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  first  taught  it.  Maximus  of 
Tyre  attributes  its  ongin  to  Pytha¬ 
goras,  and  his  slave  Zamolxis  was 
said  to  have  introduced  it  into 
Greece.  Others  say  that  Thales 
first  taught  it.  None  of  those  as¬ 
sertions  have  any  real  historic.al 
value. 
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diciippeared.  Above  all,  a  fusion  bad  been  effected  between 
moral  discipline  and  religion,  and  the  moralist  sought  his 
chief  means  of  purification  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple. 

I  have  now  completed  the  long  and  complicated  task  to 
which  the  present  chapter  has  been  devoted.  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  exhibit,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  by  a  description  of 
general  tendencies,  and  by  a  selection  of  quotations,  the 
spirit  of  the  long  series  of  Pagan  moralists  who  taught  at 
Rome  during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  rise  of 
Roman  philosophy  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  My  ob¬ 
ject  has  not  b^n  to  classify  these  writers  with  minute  accuracy , 
according  to  their  speculative  tenets,  but  rather,  as  I  had  pi  o- 
posod,  to  exhibit  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  general  notion  or  type  of  virtue  which  each  moralist  had 
regarded  as  supremely  good.  History  is  not  a  mere  suc¬ 
cession  of  events  connected  only  by  chronology.  It  is  a  chain 
of  causes  and  effects.  There  is  a  great  natural  diffei’ence  of 
degree  and  direction  in  both  the  moral  and  intellectual  capa¬ 
cities  of  individuals,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  general 
average  of  natural  morals  in  great  bodies  of  men  materially 
varies.  When  we  find  a  society  very  virtuous  or  very  vicious 
— when  some  particular  virtue  or  vice  occupies  a  peculiai 
prominence,  or  when  important  changes  pass  over  the  moral 
conceptions  or  standard  of  the  people — we  have  to  trace  in 
these  things  simply  the  action  of  the  circumstances  that  were 
dominant.  The  history  of  Roman  ethics  represents  a  steady 
and  uniform  current,  guided  by  the  general  conditions  of 
society,  and  its  progress  may  be  marked  by  the  successive 
ascendancy  of  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Egyptian  spirit. 

In  the  age  of  Cato  and  Cicero  the  character  of  the  idejil 
was  wholly  Roman,  although  the  philosophical  expression  of 
that  character  was  derived  from  the  Greek  Stoics.  It  exhi¬ 
bited  all  the  force,  the  grandeur,  the  hardness,  the  practical 
tendency  which  Roman  circumstances  had  early  created,  com¬ 
bined  with  that  catholicity  of  spirit  which  resulted  from  very 
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r*)cenl  |)olitical  and  intellectual  changes.  In  the  coui-se  of 
time,  the  Greek  element,  which  represented  the  gentler  and 
more  humane  spirit  of  antiquity,  gained  an  ascendancy.  It 
did  so  by  simple  propagandism,  aided  by  the  long  peace  of 
the  Antonmes,  by  the  effeminate  habits  produced  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  luxury,  by  the  attractions  of  the  metropolis,  which 
had  drawn  multitudes  of  Greeks  to  Rome,  by  the  patronage 
of  the  Emperors,  and  also  by  the  increasing  realisation  of  the 
doctiine  of  univei’sal  brotherhood,  which  Pansetius  and  Cicero 
had  as.serted,  but  of  which  the  full  consequences  were  only 
perceived  by  them  successors.  The  change  in  the  type  of 
virtue  was  shown  in  the  influence  of  eclectic,  and  for  the  most 
paid;  Platonic,  moralists,  whose  special  assaults  were  directed 
against  the  Stoical  condemnation  of  the  emotions,  and  in  the 
gradual  softening  of  the  Stoical  type.  In  Seneca  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  sect,  though  very  apparent,  is  broken  by  precepts 
of  a  real  and  extensive  benevolence,  though  that  benevo¬ 
lence  springs  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  from  tender¬ 
ness  of  feeling.  In  Dion  Chrysostom  the  practical  benevolence 
is  not  less  prominent,  but  there  is  less  both  of  pride  and  of 
callousness.  Epictetus  embodied  the  sternest  Stoicism  in  his 
Manual,  but  his  dissertations  exhibit  a  deep  religious  feeling 
and  a  wide  range  of  sympathies.  In  Marcus  Am'elius  the 
emotional  elements  had  gr-eatly  increased,  and  the  amiable 
qualities  began  to  predominate  over  the  heroic  ones.  We 
find  at  the  same  time  a  new  stress  laid  upon  purity  of  thought 
and  imagination,  a  growing  feeling  of  reverence,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  reform  the  popular  religion. 

This  second  stage  exhibits  a  happy  combination  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  spiiifs.  Disinterested,  strictly  practical, 
averse  to  the  sjjeculative  subtilties  of  the  Greek  intellect, 
Stoicism  was  still  the  religion  of  a  people  who  were  the  rulers 
and  the  organisei-s  of  the  world,  whose  enthusiasm  was  essen¬ 
tially  patno  tic,  and  who  had  learnt  to  saciifice  everything  but 
pride  to  the  sense  of  duty.  It  had,  however,  become  amiable, 
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gentle,  and  spiritual.  It  had  gained  much  in  beauty,  while  it 
had  lost  something  in  force.  In  the  world  of  morals,  as  in 
the  world  of  physics,  strength  is  nearly  allied  to  hardness. 
He  who  feels  keenly  is  easily  moved,  and  a  sensitive  sym¬ 
pathy  which  lies  at  the  root  of  an  amiable  character  is  in 
consequence  a  principle  of  weakness.  The  race  of  great  Roman 
Stoics,  which  had  never  ceased  during  the  tyranny  of  Nero  or 
Domitian,  began  to  fail.  In  the  very  moment  when  the  ideal 
of  the  sect  had  attained  its  supreme  peiTection,  a  new  move¬ 
ment  appeared,  the  philosophy  sank  into  disrepute,  and  the 
last  act  of  the  di’ama  began. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  all  was  normal  and 
regular.  The  long  continuance  of  despotic  government  had 
gradually  desU’oyed  the  active  public  spirit  of  which  Stoicism 
was  the  expiession.  The  predominance  of  the  subtle  intellect 
of  Greece,  and  the  multiplication  of  rhetoricians,  had  con¬ 
verted  the  philosophy  into  a  school  of  disputation  and  of 
casuistry.  The  increasing  cultivation  of  the  emotions  con¬ 
tinued,  till  what  may  be  termed  the  moral  centre  was  changed, 
and  the  development  of  feeling  was  deemed  more  impoi-tant 
than  the  regulation  of  actions.  This  cultivation  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  predisposed  men  to  religion.  A  reaction,  intensified  by 
many  minor  causes,  set  in  against  the  scepticism  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  generation,  and  Alexandria  gradually  became  the  moral 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  Roman  type  speedily  disappear-ed, 
A  union  was  effected  between  superstitious  rites  and  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  the  worahip  of  Egyptian  deities  prepared  the  way 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Neoplatonists,  who  combined  the  most 
visionary  part  of  the  speculations  of  Plato  with  the  ancient 
philosophies  of  the  East.  In  Plotinus  wo  find  most  of  tho 
first;  in  Tamblicbus  most  of  the  second.  The  minds  of  men, 
under  their- influence,  grew  introspective,  credulous,  and  super¬ 
stitious,  and  found  their  ideal  states  in  the  hallucinations  of 
ecstasy  and  the  calm  of  an  unpractical  mysticism. 

Such  were  the  influences  which  acted  in  turn  upon  a 
society  which,  by  desjrotism.  by  slavery,  and  by  atrocious 
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amusements,  had  been  debased  and  corrupted  to  the  very 
core.  Each  sect  which  successively  arose  contributed  some¬ 
thing  to  remedy  the  evil.  Stoicism  placed  beyond  cavil  the 
great  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong.  It  inculcated 
the  doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood,  it  created  a  noble  Hte- 
ratme  and  a  noble  legislation,  and  it  associated  its  moral 
system  with  the  patriotic  spirit  which  was  then  the  animating 
spirit  of  Roman  life.  The  early  Platonists  of  the  Empire  cor¬ 
rected  the  exaggerations  of  Stoicism,  gave  free  scope  to  the 
amiable  qualities,  and  supplied  a  theory  of  right  and  wrong, 
suited  not  merely  for  heroic  characters  and  for  extreme  emer¬ 
gencies,  but  also  for  the  characters  and  the  circumstances  of 
common  life.  The  Pythagorean  and  Neoplatonic  schools  re¬ 
vived  the  feeling  of  religious  reverence,  inculcated  humility, 
prayerfulness,  and  purity  of  thought,  and  accustomed  men  to 
associate  their  moral  ideals  with  the  Deity,  rather  than  with 
themselves. 

The  moral  improvement  of  society  was  now  to  pass  into 
other  hands.  A  religion  which  had  long  been  increasing  in 
obscurity  began  to  emerge  into  the  light.  By  the  beauty 
of  its  moral  precepts,  by  the  systematic  skill  with  which  it 
govemed  the  imagination  and  habits  of  its  worshippers,  by 
the  strong  religious  motives  to  which  it  could  appeal,  by  its 
admirable  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
by  its  unsparing  use  of  the  arm  of  power,  Christianity  soon 
eclipsed  or  destroyed  all  other  sects,  and  became  for  m^y 
centuries  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  moral  world.  Combining 
the  Stoical  doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood,  the  Greek  pr^ 
dilection  for  the  amiable  qualities,  and  the  Egyptian  spirit 
of  reverence  and  religious  awe,  it  acquired  from  the  first  an 
intensity  and  universality  of  influence  which  none  of  the  phi¬ 
losophies  it  had  superseded  had  approached.  I  have  now  to 
ftYnmino  the  moral  causes  that  govemed  the  rise  of  this  reli¬ 
gion  in  Rome,  the  ideal  of  virtue  it  presented,  the  degree  and 
manner  in  which  it  stamped  its  image  upon  the  character  of 
nations,  and  the  pervereions  and  distortions  it  underwent. 
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CHAPTER  in, 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  ROME. 

There  is  no  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  more 
I'emarkable  than  the  complete  unconsciousness  of  the  import¬ 
ance  and  the  destinies  of  Christianity,  manifested  by  the 
Pagan  writers  befoie  the  accession  of  Constantine.  So  large 
an  amount  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  ten  or 
twelve  allusions  to  it  they  furnish,  that  we  are  sometimes  apt 
to  forget  how  few  and  meagre  those  allusions  are,  and  how 
utterly  imjKWsible  it  is  to  construct  from  them,  with  any 
degi-ee  of  certainty,  a  history  of  the  early  Church.  Plutarcli 
and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  probably  surpass  all  other  writers 
of  their  time  in  the  range  of  theii'  illustrations,  and  Seneca, 
who  was  certainly  the  most  illustrious  moralist  of  his  age, 
never  even  mention  it.  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  have 
each  adverted  to  it  with  a  passing  and  contemptuous  censure. 
Tacitus  describes  in  detail  the  persecution  by  Nero,  but  treats 
the  suffering  religion  merely  as  ‘  an  execrable  supei-stition ; ' 
while  Suetonius,  employing  the  same  expression,  reckons  the 
persecution  among  the  acta  of  the  tyrant  that  were  either 
laudable  or  indifferent.  Our  most  important  document  is  the 
famous  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny.  Lucian  throws  some 
light  both  on  the  extent  of  Christian  charity,  and  on  the 
aspect  in  which  Christians  were  regarded  by  the  i-eligious 
jugglers  of  their  age,  and  the  long  seiies  of  Pagans  who  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  Emperoi-s  in  that  most  critical  jieriod  from 
the  accession  of  Hadrian,  almost  to  the  eve  of  the  triumph  of 
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che  Church,  among  a  crowd  of  details  concerning  the  drosses, 
games,  vices,  and  follies  of  the  Court,  supply  us  with  sijc  or 
seven  short  notices  of  the  religion  that  was  transforming  the 
vorld. 

The  general  silence  of  the  Pagan  writers  on  tlda  subject 
did  not  arise  from  any  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by 
authority,  for  in  this  field  the  widest  latitude  was  conceded, 
nor  yet  from  the  notions  of  the  dignity  of  history,  or  the  im- 
poitance  of  individual  exertions,  which  have  induced  some 
historians  to  resolve  their  task  into  a  catalogue  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  kings,  statesmen,  and  genemls.  The  conception  of 
history,  a.s  the  record  and  explanation  of  moral  revolutions, 
though  of  course  not  developed  to  the  same  prominence  as 
among  some  modern  writers,  was  by  no  means  unknown  in 
antiquity,*  and  in  many  branches  our  knowledge  of  the  social 
changes  of  tlie  Roman  Empire  is  extremely  copious.  The 
dissolution  of  old  beliefs,  the  decomposition  of  the  entire  social 
and  moral  system  that  had  arisen  under  the  Republic,  engaged 
in  the  vei’y  highest  degree  the  attention  of  the  literaiy  classes, 
and  they  displayed  the  most  commendable  diligence  in  tracing 
its  stages.  It  is  veiy  curious  and  instinctive  to  contrast  the 
ample  information  they  have  furnished  us  concerning  the 
growth  of  Roman  luxury,  with  their  almost  absolute  silence 
concerning  the  groAvth  of  Christianity.  The  moral  import¬ 
ance  of  the  foi-mer  movement  they  clearly  recognised,  and 
they  have  accordingly  preserved  so  full  a  record  of  all  the 
changes  in  dress,  lianquets,  buildings,  and  spectacles,  that  it 
would  be  poasible  to  write  with  the  most  minute  detail  the 
whole  history  of  Roman  luxury,  from  the  day  when  a  censor 
deprived  an  elector  of  his  vote  because  his  garden  was  negli- 

’  We  have  a  remarkable  in-  opening  chapter  of  Capitolinus, 
stance  of  the  clearness  with  which  Life  of  Macrinus. — Tacitns  is  full 
some  even  of  the  most  insignifi-  of  beautiful  episodes,  deecribing 
cant  historians  recognised  the  folly  the  manners  and  religion  of  the 
of  confining  history  to  the  bio-  people, 
graphics  of  the  Itmperurs,  ir.  the 
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gently  tnltivated,  to  the  orgies  of  Nero  or  HeliogabaJua. 
The  moral  impoi-tance  of  the  other  movement  they  altogether 
overlooked,  and  their  oversight  leaves  a  chasm  in  history 
which  can  never  be  supplied. 

That  the  greatest  religious  change  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  should  have  taken  place  under  the  eyes  of  a  brilliimt 
galaxy  of  philosophers  and  historians,  who  were  profoundly 
conscious  of  the  decomposition  around  them,  that  all  of  th^ 
writers  should  have  utterly  failed  to  predict  the  issue  of  the 
movement  they  were  observing,  and  that,  during  the  space 
of  three  centuries,  they  should  have  treated  as  simply  con¬ 
temptible  an  agency  which  all  men  must  now  admit  to  have 
been,  for  good  or  for  evU,  the  most  powerful  moral  lever  tha.t 
has  ever  been  applied  to  the  affairs  of  mim,  are  facts  well 
worthy  of  meditation  in  every  period  of  religious  transition. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  that  broad  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  spheres  of  morals  and  of  positive  religion  we  have 
considered  in  the  last  chapter.  In  modem  times,  men  who 
were  examining  the  probable  moral  future  of  the  world,  would 
naturally,  and  in  the  first  place,  direct  their  attention  to  the 
relative  positions  and  the  probable  destinies  of  reli^ous  m- 
gtitutions.  In  the  Stoical  period  of  the  Eoman  Empu-e, 
positive  religion  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  ai-t 
for  obtaining  preternatural  assistance  m  the  a^irs  of  life, 
and  the  moral  amelioration  of  mankind  was  deemed  alto¬ 
gether  external  to  its  sphere.  PhUosophy  haff  become  to  the 
educated  most  Uterally  a  religion.  It  was  the  rule  of  life,  ^le 
exposition  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  source  f 
ing.  The  numerous  Oriental  superstitions  that  had  driuged 
S  city  were  regarded  as  pecuUarly  pernicious  and  contemp¬ 
tible,  and  of  these  none  was  less  Ukely  to  attract  the  fa\ou 
of  the  philosophers  than  that  of  tlie  Jews,  w  o  were  no 

1  The  paesage-s  relating  to  the  posit  entre 
Jews  in  Itoman  Uterature  are  col-  Champagny.  Rome  et  JudU,  tome  i. 
lected  in  Aubertin’s  Rapporte  tup-  pp.  134-137. 
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riouB  as  the  most  soi’did,  the  most  turbulent,*  and  the  most 
unsocial  *  of  the  Oriental  colonists.  Of  the  ignorance  of  their 
tenets,  displayed  even  by  the  most  eminent  Romans,  we  have 
a  striking  illnsti’ation  in  the  long  scries  of  grotesque  fables 
concerning  them  belief,  pi-obably  derived  from  some  satirical 
pamphlet,  which  Tacitus  has  gravely  inserted  in  his  history.* 
Christianity,  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosophei’,  was  simply  a  sect 
of  Judaism. 

Although  I  am  anxious  in  the  present  work  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  questions  that  are  purely  theological,  and 
to  comsidor  Christianity  merely  in  its  aspect  as  a  moral  agent, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  few  preliminary  pages  upon 
its  triumph  in  the  Roman  Empire,  in  order  to  ascei-tain  how 
far  that  tiiumph  was  due  to  moi-al  causes,  and  what  wei-e  its 
relations  to  the  prevailing  philosophy.  There  ai-e  some 
writers  who  have  been  so  struck  with  the  conformity  between 
some  of  the  doctiines  of  the  later  Stoics  and  those  of  Christi¬ 
anity  that  they  have  imagined  that  Chiistianity  had  early 
obtained  a  deci.sive  influence  over  philosophy,  and  that  the 
leading  teachera  of  Rome  bad  been  in  some  measure  its 
disciples.  There  are  others  who  ie<luco  the  conversion  of 
the  Roman  Empiie  to  a  more  question  of  evidences,  to  the 
overwhelming  proofs  the  Christian  teachers  produced  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Cospel  narratives.  There  are  others, 
again,  who  deem  the  triumph  of  Christianity  simply  miracu¬ 
lous.  Everything,  they  tell  us,  was  against  it.  The  coui-se 
of  the  Church  was  like  that  of  a  ship  sailing  raftidlv  and 
steadily  to  the  goal,  in  direct  defiance  of  both  wind  and  tide,' 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Empire  was  as  literally  super¬ 
natural  as  the  raising  of  the  dead,  or  the  sudden  quelling  of 
tlie  storm. 

On  the  fii-st  of  these  theories  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 


•  Cicoro,  pro  Flacco,  28 ;  Sueton.  ’  ./n  renal,  Sat.  xir. 
Claudiun,  25.  *  llict.  v. 
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necessary,  after  the  last  chapter,  to  expatiate  at  length.  Jt  is 
admitte<l  that  the  greatest  moralLsta  of  the  Eoinan  Empu^e 
either  never  mentioned  Chi-istianity,  or  mentioned  it  with 
contemiit ;  that  they  habitually  disregarded  the  many  re¬ 
ligions  which  had  arisen  among  the  ignorant ;  and  that  we 
have  no  dii-ect  evidence  of  the  slightest  value  of  them  ever 
having  come  in  contact  with  or  favoured  the  Christians. 
The  supposition  that  they  were  influenced  by  Chiustiamty 
rests  mainly  upon  their  enforcement  of  the  Ohi-istian  duty  of 
self-examination,  upon  their  strong  assertion  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  upon  the  delicate  and  expansive 
humanity  they  at  last  evinced.  But  although  on  all  these 
mints  the  later  Stoics  approximated  much  to  Christiamty, 
we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  easy  to  discover  m  each  o-ise 
the  cause  of  the  tendency.  The  duty  of  self-examination  was 
simply  a  Pythagorean  ])recept,  enforced  in  that  school  long 
Irefore  the  rise  of  Christianity,  introduced  into  Stoicism  when 
Pythagoi-eanism  became  popular  in  Rome,  and  confessedly 
boiTowcd  from  this  source.  The  doctiiiie  of  the  univei-sal 
brotherhood  of  mankind  was  the  manifest  expression  of  those 
political  and  social  changes  which  reduced  the  whole  civilised 
<Tlobe  to  one  great  emjiire,  threw  open  to  the  most  distant 
tribes  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  subverted  all 
those  class  divisions  around  which  moral  theories  had  been 
formed.  Cicero  asserted  it  as  emphatically  as  Seneca.  The 
theory  of  pantheism,  representing  the  entire  creation  ^  o^e 
great  body,  pervaded  by  one  Divine  soul,  harmonised  with  it ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  very  phraseology  concerning 
the  fellow-membership  of  all  things  in  God,  which  uas  )^n 
most  confidently  adduced  by  some  modem  writers  as  proving 
the  connection  between  Seneca  and  Christianity,  was  selected 
by  I^tantius  as  the  clearest  illustration  of  the  pantheism  ol 
Htoicism.'  The  humane  character  of  the  later  Stoical  teach- 


Luct,  Intt.  Div.  vii.  3. 
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ing  wfus  obviously  due  to  the  infusion  of  the  Greek  eleiuont 
into  Roman  life,  wliich  b^an  before  the  foundation  of  the 
lllm])u-e,  and  received  a  new  impulse  in  the  reign  of  Hadi-iau, 
and  also  to  the  softening  influence  of  a  luxurious  civilisation, 
and  of  the  long  peace  of  the  Antonines.  While  far  inferior 
to  the  Gi'eeks  in  pi-actical  and  realised  humanity,  the  Romans 
never  surpassed  their  masters  in  theoretical  humanity  except 
in  one  respect.  The  humanity  of  the  Greeks,  though  very 
earnest,  was  confined  within  a  narrow  cii’cle.  The  social  and 
political  circumstances  of  the  Roman  Empire  destroyed  the 
barrier. 

The  only  case  in  which  any  plausible  arguments  have  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  notion  that  the  writings  of  the  Stoics 
were  influenced  by  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  Seneca. 
This  philosopher  was  regai'ded  by  all  the  mediaeval  wiitei's 
ns  a  ChiTstian,  on  the  ground  of  a  correspondence  with  St. 
Paul,  which  formed  part  of  a  forged  account  of  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  attributed  to  St.  Linus. 
These  letters,  which  were  absolutely  unnoticed  during  the 
first  three  centuiies,  and  are  first  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome, 
are  now  almost  universally  abandoned  as  forgeries ;  *  but 
many  curious  coincidences  of  phraseology  have  been  pointed 
out  between  the  wi-itings  of  Seneca  and  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul  ;  and  the  presumption  derived  from  them  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  facts  that  the  brother  of  Seneca  was  that 
Gallic  who  refused  to  hear  the  disputes  between  St.  Paul  and 
the  Jews,  and  that  Burrhus,  who  was  the  friend  and  col¬ 
league  of  Seneca,  was  the  officer  to  whose  custody  St.  Paul 
lia<l  been  entrusted  at  Rome.  Into  the  minute  verbal  critic- 


'  See  their  history  fully  invos-  of  Seneca  as  a  Pagan,  us  Tertullian 
ligated  in  Aubertin.  Augustine  (A/>oi.  60)  had  done  before.  The 
followed  Jerome  in  mentioning  the  immense  number  of  forged  docu- 
letters,  but  neither  of  these  writers  ments  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
asserted  their  genuineness.  Lac-  features  of  the  Church  history  of 
tantius,  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  first  few  centuries. 

[Inti.  Div.  vi.  24),  distinctly  spoke 
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ism  to  which  tlxis  question  had  given  rise,'  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  enter.  It  has  been  shown  that  much  of  what  was 
deemed  Chi-istian  phraseology  grew  out  of  the  pantheistic 
notion  of  one  great  body  including,  and  one  Divine  mind 
animating  and  guiding,  all  existing  things ;  and  many  other 
of  the  pretended  coincidences  ai'o  so  slight  as  to  be  altogether 
worthless  as  an  argument.  Still  I  think  most  persons  who  re¬ 
view  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  will  conclude  that  it 
is  probable  some  fiugmonts  at  least  of  Christian  language  had 
come  to  the  ears  of  Seneca.  But  to  suppose  that  his  system 
of  momls  is  in  any  degree  formed  after  the  model  or  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  is  to  be  blind  to  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  chai’acteristics  of  both  Christianity  and  Stoicism ;  for 
no  other  moralist  could  be  so  aptly  selected  as  representing 
their  extreme  divergence.  Reverence  and  h  umil  ity ,  a  constant 
sense  of  the  supreme  majesty  of  God  and  of  the  weakness  and 
sinfulness  of  man,  and  a  perpetual  reference  to  another  world, 
were  the  essential  characteristics  of  Christianity,  the  source  of 
all  its  power,  the  basis  of  its  distinctive  type.  Of  all  these, 
the  teaching  of  Seneca  is  the  direct  antithesis.  Careless  of 
the  future  world,  and  profoundly  convinced  of  the  supreme 
majesty  of  man,  he  laboured  to  emancipate  his  disciples  ‘  frem 
every  fear  of  God  and  man  ;  ’  and  the  proud  language  in 
which  he  claimed  for  the  sage  an  equality  with  the  gods 
represents,  perhaps,  the  highest  j)omt  to  which  philosophic 
arrogance  has  been  cairied.  The  Jews,  with  whom  the 
Christians  were  then  universally  identified,  he  emphatically 
descrilHjs  as  ‘  an  acciu'sed  race.’*  One  man,  indeed,  there  was 

'  Fleury  has  written  an  elabo-  all  English  critics)  with  masterly 
rate  work  maintaining  the  connee-  skill  and  learning.  The  Abb4 
tion  between  the  apostle  and  the  Dourif  {Rapports  du  Stoicisriu:  et 
philosopher.  Troplong  {Influetice  du  ChristianitTne)  has  placed  side 
du  Chriatianisme  siir  If.  Droit)  has  by  side  the  passages  from  each 
adopted  the  same  view.  Aubertin,  writer  which  are  most  alike, 
in  the  work  I  have  already  cited,  *  Quoted  by  St.  Angustice.— 
has  maintained  the  opposite  view  De  dv.  Dei,  vi.  11. 

(which  is  that  of  all  or  nearly 
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among  the  later  Stoics  v^ho  had  almost  realised  the  Christian 
type,  and  in  whose  pure  and  gentle  nature  the  arroganco  of 
his  school  can  be  scarcely  traced ;  but  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  of 
all  the  Pagan  world,  if  we  argued  by  internal  evidence  alone, 
would  have  been  most  readily  identified  with  Christianity, 
was  a  persecutor  of  the  faith,  and  he  has  left  on  record  in  his 
*  Meditations  ’  his  contempt  for  the  Christian  martyrs. ' 

Tlie  relation  between  the  Pagan  philosophers  and  the 
Christian  religion  was  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and  of 
profound  difiference  of  opinion  in  the  early  Church.*  While 
the  writers  of  one  school  apologised  for  the  murder  of  Socrates, 
described  the  martyred  Greek  as  the  ‘  bufibon  of  Athens,'  * 
and  attributed  his  inspiration  to  diabolical  influence ;  *  while 
they  designated  the  writings  of  the  philosopheis  as  ‘the 
schools  of  heretics,’  and  collected  with  a  malicious  assiduitv 
all  the  calumnies  that  had  been  heaped  upon  their  memoiy — 
there  were  others  who  made  it  a  leading  object  to  estabhsb  a 
close  affinity  between  Pagan  philosophy  and  the  Christian 
revelation.  Imbued  in  many  instances,  almost  from  child¬ 
hood,  with  the  noble  teaching  of  Plato,  and  keenly  alive  to 
the  analogies  between  his  philosophy  and  their  new  faith, 
the.se  writer’s  found  the  exhibition  of  this  resemblance  at  once 
deeply  grateful  to  themselves  and  the  most  successful  way  of 
dispelling  the  pi’ejudices  of  their  Pagan  neighbours.  The 
success  that  ha<l  attended  the  Christian  prophecies  attributed 
to  the  Sibyls  and  the  oracles,  the  passion  for  eclecticism, 
which  the  social  and  commercial  position  of  Alexandria 
had  generated,  and  also  the  example  of  the  Jew  Aristobulus, 
who  had  some  time  before  contended  that  the  Jewish 


’  XI.  3.  foire  de  la  Philosophie. 

•  T.ha  history  of  the  two  schools  '  ‘  Scurra  Atticus,’  Min.  Felix, 
ha.<i  been  elaborately  traced  by  Oclav.  This  term  is  said  by 
Ritter,  Pressense,  and  many  other  Cicero  to  have  been  given  to 
writers.  I  would  especially  refer  Socrates  by  Zeno.  (Cic.  De  Nat 
to  the  fourth  volume  of  De-  Dear.  i.  34.) 
garando’s  most  fascinating  Hie-  ‘  TertuU.  De  Anima,  39. 
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writings  had  been  translated  into  Greek,  and  had  been  the 
80urce”of  much  of  the  Pagan  wisdom,  encouraged  them  in 
their  coui-se.  The  most  conciliatory,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  philosophical  school,  was  the  earliest  in  the  Church. 
Justin  Martyr— the  first  of  the  Fathers  whose  writings  pos¬ 
sess  any  general  philosophical  intei-est — cordially  recognise.s 
the  excellence  of  many  parts  of  the  Pagan  philosophy,  and 
oven  attributes  it  to  a  Divine  inspiiation,  to  the  action  of 
the  generative  or  ‘  seminal  Logos,’  which  from  the  earliest 
times  had  existed  in  the  world,  had  inspired  teachers  like 
Socrates  and  Musonius,  who  had  bcicn  persecuted  by  the 
dajmons,  and  bad  received  in  Christianity  its  final  and  peif^t 
luiuiifestation.*  The  same  genoi-ous  and  expansive  apprecia¬ 
tion  may  bo  traced  in  the  writings  of  several  later  Fathers, 
although  the  school  wjus  speedily  disfigru-ed  by  some  grotesque 
extravagances.  Clement  of  Alexandria— a  writer  of  wide 
sympathies,  considerable  originality,  very  extensive  learning, 
but  of  a  feeble  and  fantastic  judgment — who  immediately 
succeeded  Jirstin  hlartyr,  attrrbrrted  all  the  wisdom  of  an¬ 
tiquity  to  two  soui-ces.  The  fir-st  soirrce  was  tradition ;  for 
the  angels,  who  had  been  fascinated  by  the  antediluvian 
ladies,  had  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their 
rail’  companions  by  giving  them  an  abstract  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  and  other  learning  which  was  then  current  in  heaven, 
and  the  substance  of  these  conver-sations,  being  transmitted 
by  tradition,  supplied  the  Pagan  philosophers  with  their 
leading  notions.  The  angels  did  not  know  everything,  and 
therefore  the  Greek  philosophy  was  imperfect;  but  this  event 
formed  the  first  groat  epoch  in  literary  history.  The  second 
and  most  important  soirrce  of  Pagan  wisdom  was  the  Old 
Testament,*  the  influence  of  which  many  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians  traced  in  every  department  of  ancient  wisdom.  Plato  had 


'  See  ehpecially  his  Apol.  ii.  8,  *  See,  on  all  this,  Clem.  Alex. 

12,13.  Hs*  speaks  of  Lhe<7’jr«p^uiTi/(k5  Strem.  v..  and  also  i.  22. 
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borrowed  from  it  all  his  philosophy,  Homer  the  noblest  con¬ 
ceptions  of  his  poetry,  Demosthenes  the  finest  touches  of  his 
eloquence.  Even  Miltiades  owed  his  military  skill  to  an 
assiduous  study  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  ambuscade  by 
which  he  won  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  imitated  from 
the  strategy  of  Moses.*  Pythagoras,  moreover,  had  been 
himself  a  circumcised  Jew.^  Plato  had  been  instructed  in 
Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  god  Serapis  was  no 
other  than  the  patriarch  Joseph,  his  Egyptian  name  being 
manifestly  derived  from  liis  great-grandmother  Sarah.® 

Absm’dities  of  this  kind,  of  which  1  have  given  extreme 
but  by  no  means  the  only  examples,  were  usually  pi-imarily 
intended  to  repel  arguments  against  Christianity,  and  they 
are  illustrations  of  the  tendency  wliich  has  always  existed  in 
an  uncritical  age  to  invent,  without  a  shadow  of  foundation, 
the  most  elaborate  theories  of  explanation  rather  than  recog¬ 
nise  the  smallest  force  in  an  objection.  Thus,  when  the 
Pagans  attempted  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  normal  product 
of  the  human  mind,  by  pointing  to  the  very  numerous  Pagan 
If^ends  which  were  precisely  parallel  to  the  Jewish  histories. 


’  St.  Clement  repeats  this  twice 
{Strom,  i.  24.  v.  14).  The  writings 
of  this  Father  are  full  of  curious, 
and  sometimes  ingenious,  attempts 
to  trace  different  phrases  of  the 
great  philosophers,  orators,  and 
poets  to  Moses.  A  vast  amount  of 
leiirning  and  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  in  the  same  cause  by 
Eusebius.  {Preep.  Evan.  xii.  xiii.) 
The  tradition  of  the  derivation  of 
Pagan  philosophy  from  the  Old 
Testament  found  in  general  little 
favour  among  the  Latin  writers. 
There  is  some  cunous  information 
on  this  subject  in  Waterland’s 
‘  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  to  prove  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients  was  borrowed  from 


revelation;  delivered  in  1731.’  It 
is  in  the  8th  volume  of  Waterland’s 
works  (ed.  1731 ). 

’  St.  Clement  (Strom,  i.)  men¬ 
tions  that  some  think  him  to  have 
been  Ezekiel,  an  opinion  which  St 
Clement  himself  does  not  hold. 
See,  on  the  patristic  notions  about 
Pythagoras,  Legendre,  TVaiti  de 
[Opinion,  tome  i.  p.  164. 

’  This  was  the  opinion  of  Julius 
Firmicus  Maternus.  a  Latin  writer 
of  the  age  of  Constantine,  ‘  Nam 
quia  Sarse  pronepos  fuerat  .  .  . 
^rapis  dietus  est  Grseco  sermons, 
hoc  est  3apas  fiiro.’ — Julius  Firmi¬ 
cus  Maternus,  De  Errore  Pro- 
favarum  Religionum,  cap.  xiv. 
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it  waa  answered  that  tho  djemons  were  careful  students  of 
prophecy,  that  they  foresaw  with  terror  the  advent  of  their 
Divine  Conqueror,  and  that,  in  order  to  prevent  men  believ¬ 
ing  in  him,  they  had  invented,  by  anticipation,  a  series  of 
legends  resembling  the  events  which  were  foietold.^  More 
frequently,  however,  the  early  Christians  retorted  the  accusa¬ 
tions  of  plagiarism,  and  by  forged  writings  attributed  to 
Pagan  authors,  or,  by  pointing  out  allied  traces  of  J ewish 
influence  in  genuine  Pagan  writings,  they  endeavoured  to 
trace  through  the  past  the  footsteps  of  their  faith.  But  this 
method  of  assimilation,  which  culminated  in  the  Gnostics,  the 
Neoplatonists,  and  especially  in  Origen,  was  directed  not  to 
the  later  Stoics  of  the  Empire,  but  to  the  great  philosophers 
who  had  preceded  Christianity.  It  was  in  the  writings  of 
Plato,  not  in  those  of  Epictetus  or  Marcus  Aurelius,  that  the 
Fathei-s  of  the  first  three  centuries  found  the  influence  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  and  at  the  time  when  the  passion  for 
discovering  these  connections  was  most  extravagant,  the 
notion  of  Seneca  and  his  followers  being  inspired  by  the 
Christians  was  unknown. 

Dismissing  then,  as  altogether  groundless,  the  notion  that 
Christianity  had  obtained  a  complete  or  even  a  partial  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  philosophic  classes  during  the  period  of  Stoical 
ascendancy,  we  come  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose 
that  the  Roman  Empire  was  converted  by  a  system  of  evi¬ 
dences — by  the  miraculous  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Christia¬ 
nity,  submitted  to  the  adjudication  of  the  people.  To  estimate 
this  view  aright,  we  have  to  consider  both  the  capacity  of 
the  men  of  that  age  forjudging  miracles,  and  also — which  is 
a  difierent  question — the  extent  to  which  such  evidence 
would  weigh  upon  their  minds.  To  treat  this  subject  satis- 


■  Justin  Martyr,  Ajxd.  i.  64;  that  were  parallel  to  Jewish  iaci- 
Tiy-pho,  69-70.  There  is  a  very  dents,  in  La  Mothe  le  Yayer,  l«it. 
enrions  collection  of  Pa^an  legends  xeiii. 
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fiujtorily,  it  may  be  advisable  to  enter  at  some  little  length 
into  the  broad  question  of  the  evidence  of  the  miraculous. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  minority  of  the  priasts  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  a  general  incredulity  on  the  subject  of 
miraclas  now  underlies  the  opinions  of  almost  all  educated 
men.  Nearly  every  one,  however  cordially  he  may  admit 
some  one  particular  class  of  mii-acles,  as  a  general  rule 
regards  the  accoimts  of  such  events,  which  are  so  frequent  in 
all  old  historians,  as  false  and  incredible,  even  when  he  fully 
believes  the  natural  events  that  are  authenticated  by  the 
same  testimony.  The  reason  of  this  incredulity  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  the  impossibility  or  even  extreme  natural  improba¬ 
bility  of  miracles ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  some, 
there  is  at  least  one  class  or  conception  of  them  which  is 
perfectly  free  from  logical  diffimilty.  Thein  is  no  contradic¬ 
tion  involved  in  the  belief  that  spiritual  beings,  of  power 
and  wisdom  immeasurably  ti-anscending  our  own,  exist,  or 
that,  existing,  they  might,  by  the  normal  exercise  of  their 
powers,  peifoi-m  feats  as  far  surpassing  the  understjxnding 
of  the  most  gifted  of  mankind,  as  the  electric  telegraph  and 
the  prediction  of  an  eclipse  sm-pass  the  faculties  of  a  savage. 
Nor  does  the  incredulity  arise,  I  think,  as  is  commonly 
a.sserted,  from  the  want  of  that  amount  and  kind  of  evidence 
which  in  other  departments  is  deemed  sufficient.  Very  few 
of  the  minor  facts  of  history  are  authenticated  by  as  much 
evidence  as  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  or  the  miracle  of 
the  holy  thorn,  or  those  which  were  said  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris.  Wo  believe,  with 
tolerable  assurance,  a  crowd  of  hLstorical  events  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  one  or  two  Roman  historians ;  but  when  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius  describe  how  Ve-spasian  restored  a  blind 
man  to  sight,  and  a  cripple  to  strength,*  their  deliberate 


*■  Snet.  Fetp.  7 ;  Tacit.  Btti.  iv.  between  the  two  historians  about 
81,  There  is  a  slight  dificrence  the  second  miracle,  Suetonius 
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asHortioQS  do  not  even  beget  in  our  minds  a  suspicion  that 
the  mirrative  may  possibly  be  true.  We  are  qmto  ^rtain 
that  miracles  were  not  ordinary  occurrences  in  classical  or 
mediseval  times,  but  nearly  all  the  contemporaiy  writers  from 
whom  we  dejive  our  knowledge  of  those  periods  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  were. 

If,  then,  I  have  con*ectly  interpreted  the  opinions  of 
ordinary  educated  people  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  the 
common  attitude  towards  miracles  is  not  that  of  doubt,  of 
hesitation,  of  discontent  with  the  existing  evidence,  but 
rather  of  absolute,  derisive,  and  even  unexamining  incre¬ 
dulity.  Such  a  fact,  when  wo  consider  that  the  antecedent 
possibility  of  at  least  some  miracles  is  usually  admitted,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  vast  mass  of  ti-adition  that  may  be  adduced 
in  their  favour,  appears  at  first  sight  a  striking  anomaly,  and 
the  more  so  because  it  can  be  shown  that  the  belief  in  mira¬ 
cles  had  in  most  cases  not  been  reasoned  down,  but  had 
simply  faded  away. 

In  order  to  ascei-tain  the  process  by  which  this  state  of 
mind  has  been  attained,  we  may  take  an  example  in  a  sphere 
which  is  happily  removed  from  controversy.  Thera  are  very 
fhw  peisons  with  whom  the  fictitious  chai-acter  of  fairy  tales 
has  not  ceased  to  be  a  question,  or  who  would  h^tate  to 
disbelieve  or  even  to  ridicule  any  anecdote  of  this  nat^ 
which  was  told  them,  without  the  very  smallest  examiiiation 
of  its  evidence.  Yet,  if  we  ask  in  what  respect  the  existence 
of  fau-ies  is  naturally  contradictory  or  absurd,  it  would  be 
dilficult  to  answer  the  question.  A  fairy  is  simply  a  being 


Bays  it  was  the  leg,  Tacitus  that  it 
was  the  hand,  that  was  diseased. 
The  god  Serapis  was  said  to  have 
revealed  to  the  patients  that  they 
would  be  cured  by  the  emperor. 
Tacitus  says  that  Vespasian  did 
Qot  believe  in  his  own  power;  that 


it  was  only  after  much  persuasion 
he  was  induced  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment;  that  the  blind  man  was 
well  known  in  Alexandria,  where 
the  event  occurred,  and  that  eye¬ 
witnesses  who  had  no  motive  to 
lie  still  attested  the  miracle. 
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()0^^f«iasing  a  luodei-ate  share  of  human  intelligence,  with  little 
or  no  moral  faculty,  with  a  body  pelluci  J,  winged,  and 
volatile,  like  that  of  an  insect,  with  a  passion  for  dancing, 
and,  perhaps,  with  an  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  different  plants.  That  such  beings  should  exist,  or 
that,  existing,  they  should  be  able  to  do  many  things  beyond 
human  power,  are  propositions  which  do  not  present  the 
smallast  difficulty.  For  many  centuries  their  existence  was 
almost  univei'sally  believed.  There  is  not  a  country,  not  a 
province,  scarcely  a  parish,  in  which  traditions  of  their 
appearance  were  not  long  preserved.  So  great  a  weight  of 
tradition,  so  many  independent  trains  of  evidence  attesting 
statements  perfectly  free  from  intrinsic  absurdity,  or  even 
improbability,  might  appear  sufficient,  if  not  to  establish  con¬ 
viction,  at  least  to  supply  a  very  strong  jrrimA  fade  case, 
and  ensime  a  patient  and  respectful  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

It  has  not  done  so,  and  the  reason  is  sufficiently  plain. 
Tlie  question  of  the  credibility  of  fairy  tales  has  not  been 
resolved  by  an  examination  of  evidence,  but  by  an  observation 
of  the  laws  of  historic  development.  Wherever  we  lind  an 
ignorant  and  rustic  population,  the  belief  in  fairies  is  found 
to  exist,  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  their  apparitions  are 
circulated.  But  invariably  with  increased  education  this 
belief  passes  away.  It  is  not  that  the  fairy  tales  are  refuted 
or  explained  away,  or  even  nairowly  scrutinised.  It  is  that 
the  fairies  cease  to  appear.  Fi-om  the  uniformity  of  this 
decline,  we  infer  that  fairy  tales  are  the  normal  product  of 
a  certain  condition  of  the  imagination ;  and  this  position  is 
raised  to  a  moral  certainty  when  we  find  that  the  decadence 
of  fairy  tales  is  but  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  transform¬ 
ations. 

When  the  savage  looks  aroimd  ujmn  the  world  and  begins 
to  form  his  theories  of  existence,  be  falls  at  once  into  three 
great  ei-rors,  which  become  the  first  pi-inciples  of  his  subse- 
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quent  opinions.  He  believes  that  this  earth  is  the  Minire  of 
the  universe,  and  that  all  the  bodies  encircling  it  are  intended 
for  its  use ;  that  the  disturbances  and  dislocations  it  presents, 
and  especially  the  master  curse  of  death,  ai’e  connected  with 
some  event  in  his  history,  and  also  that  the  numerous  phe¬ 
nomena  and  natural  vicissitudes  he  sees  around  him  are  clue 
to  direct  and  isolated  volitions,  either  of  spirits  presiding 
over,  or  of  intelligences  inherent  in,  matter.  Around  th^e 
leading  conceptions  a  crowd  of  particular  legends  speedily 
cluster.  If  a  stone  falls  beside  him,  he  naturally  infers  tha,t 
some  one  has  thrown  it.  If  it  be  an  aerolite,  it  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  some  celestial  being.  Believing  that  each  comet, 
tempest,  or  pestilence  results  from  a  direct  and  isolated  act, 
he  proceeds  to  make  theories  regai-ding  the  motives  that 
Lave  induced  his  spiritual  persecutors  to  s^il  him,  and  the 
methods  by  which  he  may  assuage  their  anger,  ^ding 
numerous  distinct  trains  or  series  of  phenomena,  he  invents 
for  each  appropriate  presiding  spirits,  hliracles  ai-e  to  hini 
neither  strange  events  nor  violations  of  natural  law,  but 
simply  the  imveiling  cir  manifestation  of  the  ordinary  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world. 

With  these  broad  intellectual  conceptions  several  minor 
influences  concur.  A  latent  fetichism,  which  is  betrayed  in 
that  love  of  direct  personification,  or  of  applying  epithets 
derived  from  sentient  beings  to  inanimate  nature,  which 
appears  so  largely  in  all  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  especially 
in  those  of  an  early  period  of  society,  is  the  root  of  a  ^t 
part  of  ova  opinions.  If— to  employ  a  very  familiar  illim- 
tration — the  most  civilised  and  rational  of  mankind  will 
observe  his  own  emotions,  when  by  some  accident  he  Las 
struck  hia  head  violently  against  a  door-post,  he  will  probably 
find  that  bia  first  exclamation  was  not  merely  of  pain  but  of 
anger,  and  of  anger  directed  agamst  the  wood.  In  a  moment 
reason  checks  the  emotion  ;  but  if  he  observes  carefully  hia 
own  feelings,  he  may  easily  convince  himself  of  the  nncon- 
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sciouj  fetichism  -which  is  latent  in  his  mind,  and  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  child  or  a  savage,  displays  itself  without 
reseiwe.  Man  instinctively  ascribes  volition  to  whatever 
powei-fiilly  affects  him.  The  feebleness  of  his  imagination 
conspires  with  other  causes  to  prevent  an  uncivilised  man  from 
rising  above  the  conception  of  an  anthropomorphic  Deity, 
and  the  capricious  or  isolated  acts  of  such  a  being  form  bis 
exact  notion  of  miracles.  The  same  feebleness  of  imagination 
makes  him  clothe  all  intellectual  tendencies,  all  conflicting 
emotions,  all  forces,  passions,  or  fancies,  in  material  foi-ms. 
His  mind  naturally  translates  the  conflict  between  opposing 
feelings  into  a  history  of  the  combat  between  rival  spii-its. 
A  vast  accumulation  of  myths  is  spontaneously  formed — each 
legend  being  merely  the  material  expression  of  a  moral  fact. 
The  simple  love  of  the  wonderful,  and  the  complete  absence 
of  aU  critical  spirit,  aid  the  formation. 

In  this  manner  we  find  that  in  certain  stages  of  society, 
and  under  the  action  of  the  influences  I  have  stated,  an  ac¬ 
cretion  of  miraculous  legends  is  naturally  formed  around 
prominent  personages  or  institutions.  We  look  for  them  as 
we  look  for  showers  in  April,  or  for  harvest  in  autumn.  We 
can  very  rarely  show  with  any  confidence  the  precise  manner 
in  which  a  particular  legend  is  created  or  the  nucleus  of 
truth  it  contains,  but  we  can  analyse  the  genei-al  causes 
that  have  impelled  men  towards  the  miraculous ;  we  can 
show  that  these  causes  have  never  failed  to  produce  the 
effect,  and  wo  can  trace  the  gradual  alteration  of  mental 
conditions  invariably  accompanying  the  decline  of  the  belief. 
When  men  are  destitute  of  critical  spiiit,  when  the  notion  of 
uniform  law  is  yet  unlxjm,  and  when  their  imaginations  are 
still  incajmble  of  rising  to  absti-act  ideas,  histories  of  miracles 
are  always  formed  and  always  believed,  and  they  continue  to 
flourish  and  to  multiply  until  these  conditions  have  altered. 
Mirmlee  cease  when  men  cease  to  believe  and  to  expect  them. 
In  p)ri<Kl.s  that  are  etjualiy  credulous,  they  multiply  or 
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diminish  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  with  which  the  imagi¬ 
nation  is  directed  to  theological  topics.  A  comparison  of  the 
histories  of  the  most  different  nations  shows  the  mythical 
period  to  have  been  common  to  all ;  and  we  may  trace  in 
many  quai'tei'S  substantially  the  same  miracles,  though  vaiied 
by  national  chaiacteristics,  and  with  a  cei’tain  local  cast  and 
colouring.  As  among  the  Alps  the  same  shower  falls  as  rain 
in  the  sunny  valleys,  and  as  snow  among  the  lofty  peaks,  so 
the  same  intellectual  conceptions  which  in  one  moial  latitude 
take  the  foim  of  nymphs,  or  fairies,  or  sportive  legends,  ap¬ 
pear  in  another  as  dsemons  or  appalling  apparitions.  Some¬ 
times  we  can  discover  the  precise  natural  fact  which  the 
superstition  had  misread.  Thus,  epilepsy,  the  phenomenon 
of  nightmare,  and  that  form  of  madness  which  leads  men 
to  imagine  themselves  trausfonned  into  some  animal,  are, 
doubtless,  the  exidanation  of  many  tales  of  demoniaoal  posses¬ 
sion,  of  incubi,  and  of  lycanthropy.  In  other  cases  we  may 
detect  a  single  error,  such  as  the  notion  that  the  sky  is  close 
to  the  earth,  or  that  the  sun  revolves  around  the  globe,  which 
had  suggested  the  If^eud.  But  more  frequently  we  can  give 
only  a  general  explanation,  enabling  us  to  assign  these  legends 
to  their  place,  as  the  normal  expression  of  a  certain  stage  of 
knowledge  or  intellectual  power ;  and  this  explanation  is 
their  refutation.  AVe  do  not  say  that  they  are  imjwssible,  or 
even  that  they  are  not  authenticated  by  as  much  evidence  as 
many  facts  we  believe.  We  only  say  that,  in  cei'tain  condi¬ 
tions  of  society,  illusions  of  the  kind  inevitably  appear.  No 
one  can  prove  that  theie  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts ;  but  if 
a  man  whose  brain  is  reeling  with  fever  declares  that  he  has 
seen  one,  we  have  no  great  difficulty  in  foiming  an  opinion 
about  his  assertion. 

The  gradual  decadence  of  miraculous  nari-ativos  which 
accompanies  advancing  civilisation  may  bo  chiefly  ti-aced  to 
three  causes,  'ilie  first  is  that  general  accuracy  of  observation 
ana  of  statement  which  all  education  tends  more  or  less  vc 
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produce,  which  checks  the  ainj)lLfication3  of  the  undisciplineii 
imagination,  and  is  speedily  followed  by  a  much  stronger 
moral  feeling  on  the  subject  of  truth  than  ever  exists  in  a 
rude  civilisation.  The  second  is  an  increased  power  of  ab¬ 
straction,  which  is  likewise  a  result  of  general  education,  and 
which,  by  correcting  the  early  habit  of  personifying  all  pheno¬ 
mena,  destroys  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  legends, 
and  closes  the  mythical  period  of  history.  The  third  is  the 
progi’ess  of  physical  science,  which  gradually  dispels  that  con¬ 
ception  of  a  universe  goveraed  by  perpetual  and  arbitrary 
interference,  from  which,  for  the  most  pai-t,  these  legends 
oi'iginally  sprang.  The  whole  history  of  physical  science  is 
one  continued  revelation  of  the  reign  of  law.  The  same  law 
that  governs  the  motions  of  a  grain  of  dust,  or  the  light  of  the 
glowworm’s  lamp,  is  shown  to  preside  over  the  mareh  of  the 
most  majestic  planet  or  the  fire  of  the  most  distant  sun.  Count¬ 
less  phenomena,  which  were  for  centuries  univer-sally  believed 
to  be  the  results  of  spiritual  agency,  portents  of  calamity,  cr 
acts  of  Divine  vengeance,  have  been  one  by  one  explained,  have 
been  shown  to  rise  from  blind  physical  causes,  to  be  capable  of 
prediction,  or  amenable  to  human  remedies.  Forms  of 
madness  which  were  for  ages  .srrpposed  to  result  from  ])Os.ses- 
sion,  are  treated  successfully  in  our  hospitals.  The  advent  of 
the  comet  is  predicted.  The  wire  invented  by  the  sceptic 
Franklin  defends  the  crosses  on  orrr  chirrches  from  the  liglit- 
nin"  stroke  of  heaven.  Whether  we  examine  the  course  of 
the  jilanets  or  the  world  of  the  animalculai ;  to  whatever  field 
of  pliysical  nature  our  research  is  turned,  the  uniform, 
invariable  result  of  scientific  enquiry  is  to  show  that  even  the 
most  api>areutly  irregular  and  surprising  phenomena  are 
governed  by  natural  antecedents,  and  are  pai-ts  of  one  great 
connected  system.  From  this  vast  concurrence  of  evidence, 
from  this  uniformity  of  experience  in  so  many  spheres,  there 
arises  in  the  minds  of  scientific  men  a  conviction,  amounting 
Co  absolute  moral  certainty,  that  the  whole  course  of  physical 
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nuimt'  in  fjovfnn'vJ  by  luw,  t.liat  tbfl  notion  of  the  jwrpetutil 
itvtnrforoTioe  of  tha  Doity  with  soino  particular  clasaos  of  ita 
phcnou\etm  is  falso  anil  nnscicn title,  atul  tliat  tho  thoologiottl 
Imhit  ('f  itib'rju'otitig  the  oateetjYiphos  of  nature  aa  Diviiio 
warnitvgs  or  puuislunonts,  or  ilisoiplines,  ia  a  haaeleea  and  a 
|>ernicious  su|>onstition. 

'11)0  olhvts  of  thoeo  discoveries  u|>on  uiimculous  legends  are 
of  various  kinds.  In  tho  first  place,  a  vast  nundier  which 
ha\'e  elustei'ed  anuind  the  notion  of  the  irregularity  of  some 
phenotuenou  which  is  prove*!  to  bo  logular— such  as  tho 
innuuiemble  .aoi'ounts  eollei'tisl  by  tho  ancients  to  oorrolwrate 
t  heir  opinion  of  the  portentous  natui'oof  cometB — arodiroctly 
o\ ei'fhiMwn.  In  the  next  place,  tho  i-evolation  of  the  inb'r- 
dependemx*  of  phenomena  gi'iiatly  inei'eaaes  tho  improlmbilitv 
of  some  legends  which  it  does  not  actually  dis[>rove.  Thus, 
n  hen  men  believeil  the  sun  to  bo  simply  a  lamp  revolving 
amnnd  and  lighting  onr  world,  they  had  no  gnvat  difliculty 
in  Is’lieving  (hat.  it  vaa  one  day  literally  nrrosbsl  in  its 
ivnu'se,  to  illuminate  an  nrniy  which  was  enpipxi  in  nia.s- 
siu'ring  its  enemit's ;  Imt  tho  easo  hevaino  ditreiTmt  whon  it 
vas  jH'ixS'ivixl  th.at  the  snn  was  tho  ixuitiv  of  a  vivst  systotc 
of  worlds,  wliich  a  Hns|>ension  of  the  earth’s  motion  must  havv. 
mbu'cil  to  chaos,  without  a  miracle  extending  (hnnigh  it  all. 
Thus,  again,  the  old  hidief  that  some  animals  beenmo  for  tho 
Hint  time  I'arnivvuxma  in  eonsivjuenee  of  the  sin  of  Ad.am,  ap- 
(HMuxsl  tolerahly  simple  so  long  .as  this  revolution  wa.s  sup- 
IhvsihI  to  lie  only  a  ehango  of  habits  or  of  tsst^xi ;  but  it 
Ux'ame  moix’  dillicult  of  lioHe.f  wlien  it  was  shown  to  involve 
a  change  of  Ux'fh  ;  and  the  dillionlty  was,  1  snpfHxse,  still 
further  aggraaxitcil  when  it  was  piovoil  th.at,  every  .animal 
having  iligi'st.ive  organa  sjxx'ially  adapted  to  its  food,  those 
alsx)  must  have  lH>en  changfxl. 

In  the  l.vst  idaixx,  physical  acienco  oxeix’Lses  a  still  wider 
influeneo  hv  divst.wying  what  I  h.ave  called  the  eenti'O  idoas 
out  of  which  CTnmtlcss  jxirtieular  thoonos  weiu  evolved,  of 
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which  they  were  the  natural  expression,  and  upon  which 
theii’  permanence  depends.  Proving  that  our  world  is  not 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  is  a  simple  planet,  revolving 
with  many  others  around  a  common  sun ;  proving  that  the 
disturbances  and  sufferings  of  the  world  do  not  i-esult  from 
an  event  which  occiu-red  but  6,000  years  ago;  that  long 
before  that  period  the  eai-th  was  dislocated  by  the  most 
fearful  convulsions ;  that  countless  generations  of  sentient 
animals,  and  also,  as  recent  discoveries  appear  conclusively 
to  show,  of  men,  not  only  lived  but  died ;  proving,  by  an 
immense  accumulation  of  evidence,  that  the  notion  of  a 
universe  governed  by  isolated  acts  of  special  intervention  is 
untrue — ^physical  science  had  given  new  directions  to  the 
currents  of  the  imagination,  supplied  the  judgment  vdth  new 
measures  of  probability,  and  thus  affected  the  whole  circle  of 
our  beliefs. 

With  most  men,  however,  the  transition  is  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  accomplished,  and  that  part  of  physical  nature 
which  science  has  hitherto  hiiled  to  explain  is  regarded  as  a 
sphere  of  special  interposition.  Tluis,  multitudes  who  recog¬ 
nise  the  fact  that  the  celestial  phenomena  are  subject  to 
inflexible  law,  imagine  that  the  dispensation  of  rain  is  in 
some  sense  the  result  of  arbitrary  interpositions,  determined 
by  the  conduct  of  mankind.  Near  the  equator,  it  is  true,  it 
is  tolerably  constant  and  capable  of  prediction ;  but  in  jiropor- 
tion  as  we  recede  fiem  the  equator,  the  rainfall  becomes  more 
variable,  and  consequently,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  sujiema- 
tural,  and  although  no  scientific  man  has  the  faintest  doubt 
that  it  is  governed  by  laws  as  inflexible  as  thase  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  motions  of  the  planets,  yet  because,  owing  to  the  great 
complexity  of  the  determining  causes,  we  are  unable  fully  to 
explain  them,  it  is  still  customary  to  speak  of  ‘  plagues  of 
rain  and  water  ’  sent  on  account  of  our  sins,  and  of  ‘  scarcity 
and  deai-th,  which  we  most  justly  suffer  for  our  iniquity.’ 
Corresponding  language  is  employed  about  the  foims  of 
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cliseaso  and  death  whicli  science  has  but  imjxsrfoctly  ex¬ 
plained.  If  men  are  employed  in  some  profossion  which 
com|>el8  tlicm  to  inliale  steel  filings  or  noxious  vajjoiirs,  or  if 
they  live  in  a  iJcstilential  mai-sh,  the  diseases  that  result 
from  these  conditions  are  not  regarded  as  a  judgment  or  a 
discipline,  for  the  natural  cause  is  obvious  and  decisive.  But 
if  the  conditions  that  protluctKl  the  diseiise  are  very  subtle 
and  very  complicated ;  if  physicians  are  incapable  of  tracing 
with  cei-tainty  its  nature  or  its  effects ;  if,  above  all,  it 
as.sumes  the  character  of  an  epidemic,  it  is  continually  treated 
as  a  Divine  judgment.  The  prosumptiem  against  this  view 
arLses  not  only  from  the  fiict  that,  in  exact  pro])ortion  as 
medical  science  advances,  diseases  are  ])rovod  to  bti  the  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  physical  conditions,  but  also  from  many 
chai'acteristics  of  unex])lained  disease  which  unequivocally 
prove  it  to  be  natural.  Thus,  cholera,  which  is  fiwpiently 
tivated  according  to  the  theological  method,  varies  with  the 
conditions  of  temperattn-e,  is  engendered  by  j)articular  forms 
of  diet,  follows  the  course  of  rivera,  pelds  in  some  measiire  to 
medical  treatment,  can  be  aggi-avate<l  or  mitigated  by  coui-ses 
of  conduct  that  have  no  relation  to  vice  or  virtue,  takes  its 
victims  indiscriminately  from  all  giadas  of  moi  als  or  oj)inion. 
Usually,  when  definite  causes  are  assigned  for  a  sujqioHed 
judgment,  tliey  lead  to  consequences  of  the  most  grotesque 
aljsurdity.  Thus,  when  a  deadly  and  mysterious  di.soase  fell 
u))on  the  cattle  of  England,  some  divines,  not  content  with 
treating  it  as  a  judgment,  [)roceeded  to  trace  it  to  cfutain 
popular  writings  containing  what  were  deemed  hebirodox 
opinions  about  the  Pentateuch,  or  alx)ut  the  eternity  of  pun¬ 
ishment.  It  may  be  true  that  the  disease  was  im|>orted  from 
a  countiy  where  such  speculations  are  imknown ;  tliat  the 
authors  objected  to  had  no  cattle ;  that  the  farmers,  who 
chiefly  sufleied  by  the  ilisease,  were  for  the  most  j)art  ul«o- 
lutely  unccnscious  of  the  existence  of  tliese  books,  and  if  they 
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know  tdeui  would  have  indif^imtly  ix^pudiateJ  thuui ;  that  the 
town  populatioua,  who  chielly  read  them,  were  only  allbctod 
indirectly  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  which  falls  with 
(Kii  foct  iui{mrtiality  upon  the  orthodox  aial  upon  the  heterodox ; 
that  pai-ticuhvr  counties  wore  ijeculiarly  sullei-ors,  without 
being  at  all  conspicuoiis  for  theii-  scepticism;  that  similar 
wi'itiugs  apj)oared  in  former  periods,  without  Gittle  being  in 
any  inspect  the  worse ;  and  that,  at  the  very  pt'riod  at  M'hich 
the  jilague  W!is  riiging,  other  countries,  in  which  far  more 
audacious  speculations  were  rife,  enjoyed  an  absolute  immu¬ 
nity.  In  tlio  face  of  all  those  consequencoa,  the  theory  has 
been  coufiilently  urged  and  warmly  applauded. 

It  i.s  not,  1  think,  suliiciontly  observed  how  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  such  questions  are  capable  of  a  strictly  inductive 
method  of  discussion.  If  it  is  said  that  plagues  or  pestilences 
are  sent  as  a  punishment  of  errer  or  of  vice,  the  assertion 
must  bo  tested  by  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  history 
of  iilaguos  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  pcrioils  of  great  vice  and 
hetfwodoxy  on  the  other.  If  it  bo  said  tliat  an  inlluence  more 
|io woeful  than  any  military  agency  directs  the  course  oi 
battles,  the  action  of  this  force  must  be  detected  as  wo  would 
dt'ti'ct  electricity,  or  any  other  force,  by  exiierimont.  If  the 
attribute  of  infallibility  boascriliod  to  a  jiorticular  Church,  an 
Inductive  rca.soner  will  not  be  content  Avith  enquiring  how 
far  an  infallible  Church  would  bo  a  desirable  thing,  or  how 
far  certain  ancient  wonbs  may  bo  construed  us  a  prediction  of 
its  ajipeai-ance ;  ho  will  examine,  by  a  wide  and  careful 
sxirvoy  of  ecclesiastical  history,  whether  this  Church  has 
oc^tiially  boon  immutable  and  consistent  in  its  teaching , 
whether  it  ha.s  never  been  ailbeted  by  the  ignorauct^  or  the 
passion  of  the  age  ;  Avhether  its  inlluence  has  uniformly  been 
oxorUxl  on  the  side  which  proved  to  bo  true  ;  whether  it  has 
novw  supported  by  its  authority  scientilic  views  which  were 
afterwards  domonstreted  In?  false,  or  counUmanced  and 
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consolidated  popiilai'  errors,  or  thrown  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  those  who  were  afterwards  recognised  as  the  enlighteners 
of  mankind.  If  ecclesiastical  deliberations  are  said  to  be 
specially  inspired  or  directed  by  an  illuminating  and  super¬ 
natural  power,  we  should  examine  whether  the  coxmcils  and 
convocations  of  clergymen  exhibit  a  degree  and  hannony  ot 
wisdom  that  cannot  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by  the  play 
of  our  unassisted  faculties.  If  institutions  are  said  to  owe 
their  gi’owth  to  special  supernatural  agencies,  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  system  of  natural  laws,  we  must  examine 
whether  their  courses  are  so  striking  and  so  peculiar  that 
natural  laws  fail  to  explain  them.  Whenever,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  battle,  very  many  influences  concur  to  the  result,  it  will 
frequently  happen  that  that  result  will  baffle  our  predictions. 
It  will  also  happen  that  strange  coincidences,  such  as  the 
fi-equent  recurrence  of  the  same  number  in  a  game  of  chance, 
will  occur.  But  there  are  limits  to  these  variations  from 
what  we  regard  as  probable.  If,  in  throwing  the  dice,  we 
uniformly  attained  the  same  number,  or  if  in  wai*  the  army 
which  was  most  destitute  of  all  military  advantages  was  uni¬ 
formly  victorious,  we  should  readily  infer  that  some  special 
cause  was  operating  to  produce  thei’esult.  We  must  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  that  in  every  great  historical  crisis  the  prevalence 
of  either  side  will  bring  wuth  it  a  long  train  of  consequences, 
and  that  we  only  see  one  side  of  the  picture.  If  Hannibal, 
after  his  victory  at  Cannaj,  had  captured  and  burnt  Borne, 
the  vast  series  of  results  that  have  followed  from  the  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  the  Boman  Empire  would  never  have  taken  place, 
but  the  supremacy  of  a  maritime,  commercial,  and  compara¬ 
tively  pacific  power  would  have  produced  an  entirely  diflferent 
series,  which  would  have  formed  the  basis  and  been  the 
essential  condition  of  all  the  subsequent  progress ;  a  civilisa¬ 
tion,  the  type  and  character  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
conjecture,  would  have  arisen,  and  its  theologians  would 
2)robably  have  regarded  the  career  of  Hannibal  as  one 
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of  the  most  manifest  instances  of  special  interposition  on 
record. 

If  we  would  form  sound  opinions  on  these  matters,  we 
must  take  a  very  wide  and  impartial  suiweyof  the  phenomena 
of  histoiy.  We  must  examine  whether  events  have  tended 
in  a  given  direction  with  a  uniformity  or  a  persistence  that 
is  not  naturally  explicable.  We  must  examine  not  only  the 
facts  that  corroborate  our  theoiy,  but  also  those  which  op¬ 
pose  it. 

That  such  a  method  is  not  ordinarily  adopted  must  be 
manifest  to  all.  As  Bacon  said,  men  ‘  mark  the  hits,  but 
not  the  misses ;  ’  they  collect  industriously  the  examples  in 
which  many,  and  sometimes  improbable,  cucumstanees  have 
converged  to  a  result  which  they  consider  good,  and  they 
simply  leave  out  of  their  consideration  the  circumstances  that 
tend  in  the  opposite  dii-ection.  They  expatiate  with  triumph 
upon  the  careers  of  emperors  who  have  been  the  unconscious 
pioneei-s  or  agents  in  some  great  movement  of  human  pro¬ 
gress,  but  they  do  not  dwell  upon  those  whose  genius  was 
expended  in  a  hopeless  resistance,  or  upon  those  who,  like 
Bajazet  or  Tamerlane,  having  inflicted  incalculable  evils 
upon  mankind,  passed  away,  leaving  no  enduring  fruit  be¬ 
hind  them.  A  hundred  missionaries  start  upon  an  enter¬ 
prise,  the  success  of  which  appears  exceedingly  improbable. 
Ninety -nine  perish  and  are  forgotten.  One  missionary  suc¬ 
ceeds,  and  his  success  is  attributed  to  supomatur-al  interference, 
because  the  probabilitres  were  so  gr-eatly  against  him.  It  is 
obserrved  that  a  long  train  of  political  or  military  events  en¬ 
sured  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  certain  nations  and 
periods.  It  is  forgotten  that  another  train  of  events  destroyed 
the  same  faith  in  other  lands,  and  paralysed  the  efibrts  of  its 
noblest  martyrs.  We  are  told  of  showers  of  rain  tlrat 
followed  public  prayer  ;  but  we  are  not  told  how  often 
pr-ayer-s  for  rain  proved  abortive,  or  how  much  longer  than 
usual  the  dry  weather-  had  already  continued  when  they  were 
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offered.'  As  the  old  philosopher  observe<l,  the  votive  tablets 
of  those  who  escaped  are  suspended  in  the  temple,  while  thoee 
who  were  shipwrecked  are  forgotten. 

Unfortunately,  these  inconsistencies  do  not  arise  simply 
from  intellectual  causes.  A  feeling  which  wns  intended  to 
be  religious,  but  which  was  in  truth  deeply  the  reverse,  once 
led  men  to  shrink  from  examining  the  causes  of  some  of  tbo 
more  tenible  of  physical  phenomena,  because  it  was  thought 
that  these  should  be  deemed  special  instances  of  Divine  inter¬ 
ference,  and  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  too  sacred  for 
investigation.* *  In  the  world  of  physical  science  this  mode 
of  thought  has  almost  vanished,  but  a  corresponding  sentiment 
may  be  often  detected  in  the  common  judgments  of  history. 
Very  many  well-meaning  men — censuring  the  pursiut  of 
truth  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Truth — while  they  regard 
it  as  commendable  and  religious  to  collect  facts  illustrating 


'  The  following  is  a  good  speci¬ 
men  of  the  language  which  may 
still  be  uttered,  apparently  with¬ 
out  exciting  any  protest,  from  the 
pulpit  in  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  English  learning :  ‘  But  we 

have  prayed,  and  not  been  heard, 
at  least  in  this  present  visitation. 
Have  we  deserved  to  be  heard  ? 
In  former  visitations  it  was  ob¬ 
served  commonly  how  the  cholera 
lessened  from  the  day  of  the  public 
humiliation.  When  we  dreaded 
famine  from  long  -  continued 
drought,  on  the  morning  of  our 
prayers  the  heaven  over  our  head 
was  of  brass ;  the  clear  burning 
sky  showed  no  token  of  change. 
Men  looked  with  awe  at  its  un¬ 
mitigated  clearness.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  was  tbo  cloud  like  a  man’s 
band ;  the  relief  was  come.’  (And 
then  the  author  adds,  in  a  note) : 
‘  This  describes  what  I  myself 
saw  on  the  Sunday  morning  in 


Oxford,  on  returning  from  the 
early  communion  at  St.  Mary's  at 
eight.  There  was  no  visible  change 
till  the  evening.’ — Pusoy’s  Miracles 
of  Prayer,  preached  at  Oxford, 
18C6. 

*  E  g. :  ‘A  master  of  philosophy, 
travelling  with  others  on  the  way, 
when  a  fearful  thunderstorm  arose, 
checked  the  fear  of  his  fellows,  and 
discoursed  to  them  of  the  natural 
reasons  of  that  uproar  in  the  clouds, 
and  those  sudden  flashes  where¬ 
with  they  seemed  (out  of  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  causes)  to  be  too  much 
affrighted:  in  the  midst  of  his 
philosophical  di.scourse  he  was 
struck  dead  with  the  dreadful 
eruption  which  he  slighted.  What 
could  this  be  but  the  finger  of  that 
God  who  will  have  his  works 
rather  entertained  with  wonder  and 
trembling  than  with  curious  scan¬ 
ning  ?  ’ — Bishop  Hall,  The  Invi¬ 
sible  World,  §  vi. 
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or  corroborating  the  theological  theory  of  life,  consider  it 
ureverent  and  wrong  to  aj^ply  to  those  facts,  and  to  that 
theory,  the  ordinary  severity  of  inductive  reasoning. 

What  I  have  written  is  not  in  any  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  belief  that,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  moral 
causes  have  a  natural  and  often  overwhelming  inlluence  upon 
happiness  and  upon  success,  nor  yet  with  the  belief  that  our 
moral  nature  enters  into  a  very  real,  constant,  and  immediate 
contact  with  a  higher  power.  Nor  does  it  at  all  disprove  the 
possibility  of  Divine  interference  with  the  order  even  of 
physical  nature.  A  world  governed  by  special  acts  of  inter¬ 
vention,  such  as  that  which  medieval  theologians  imagined, 
is  perfectly  conceivable,  though  it  is  probable  that  most  im¬ 
partial  enquirers  will  convince  themselves  that  this  is  not  the 
system  of  the  planet  we  inhabit ;  and  if  any  instance  of  such 
interference  be  sufficiently  attested,  it  should  not  be  rejecteu 
as  intrinsically  impossible.  It  is,  however,  the  fimdamental 
error  of  most  writers  on  miracles,  that  they  confine  their 
attention  to  two  points — the  possibility  of  the  fact,  arid  the 
natui’e  of  the  evidence.  There  is  a  third  element,  which  in 
these  questions  is  of  capital  importance :  the  predisposition 
of  men  in  certain  stages  of  society  towards  the  mii-aculous, 
which  is  so  strong  that  mii’aculous  stories  are  then  invariably 
circulated  and  credited,  and  which  makes  an  amoimt  of 
evidence  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  establish  a  natural 
fact,  altogether  inadequate  to  establish  a  supernatural  one. 
'rhe  positions  for  which  I  have  been  contending  are  that  a 
perpetual  interference  of  the  Deity  with  the  natural  course 
of  events  is  the  earliest  and  simplest  notion  of  mii-aclos,  and 
that  this  notion,  which  is  implied  in  so  many  systems  of  be¬ 
lief,  arose  in  part  from  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  in  part  also  from  an  incapacity  for  inductive  reasoning, 
which  led  men  merely  to  collect  facts  coinciding  with  their 
preconceived  opinions,  without  attending  to  those  that  were 
inconsistent  with  them.  By  this  method  there  is  no  super- 
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stition  that  cotild  not  be  defended.  Volumes  have  been 
■written  giving  perfectly  authentic  histories  of  wars,  famines, 
and  pestilences  that  followed  the  appearance  of  comets.  There 
is  not  an  omen,  not  a  prognostic,  however  childish,  that  has 
not,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  events,  been  occasionally  veri- 
6ed,  and  to  minds  that  are  under  the  influence  of  a  super¬ 
stitious  imagination  these  occasional  verifications  more  than 
outweigh  all  the  instances  of  error.  Simple  knowledge  is 
wholly  insufficient  to  correct  the  disease.  Is  o  one  is  so  firmly 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  of 
supernatural  portents,  as  the  sailor,  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
watcliing  the  deep,  and  has  learnt  to  read  ■with  almost  un¬ 
erring  skill  the  promise  of  the  clouds.  No  one  is  more  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  superstitions  about  fortune  than  the  habitual 
gambler.  Sooner  than  abandon  his  theory,  there  is  no  ex¬ 
travagance  of  hypothesis  to  which  the  superstitious  man  will 
uot  resort.  The  ancients  were  comfinced  that  dreams  were 
usually  supernatural.  If  the  dream  was  verified,  this  was 
plainly  a  prophecy.  If  the  event  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  the  dream  foreshadowed,  the  latter  was  still  supernatural, 
for  it  was  a  recognised  principle  that  dreams  should  .some¬ 
times  be  interpreted  by  contraries.  If  the  dream  bore  no 
relation  to  subsequent  events,  unless  it  were  transformed 
into  a  fantastic  allegory,  it  was  still  supernatural,  for  allegory 
was  one  of  the  most  ordinary  forms  of  revelation.  If  no  in¬ 
genuity  of  interpretation  could  find  a  prophetic  meaning  in 
a  dream,  its  supernatural  character  was  even  then  not  neces¬ 
sarily  destroyed ;  for  Homer  said  there  was  a  special  jMortal 
through  which  deceptive  visions  pas-sed  into  the  mind,  and 
the  Fathers  declared  that  it  was  one  of  the  occupations  of 
the  diemons  to  pei^plex  and  bewilder  us  with  unmeaning 
dreams. 

To  estimate  aright  the  force  of  the  predisposition  to  the 
miraculous  should  be  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  enquirer  into 
its  reality;  and  no  one,  I  think,  can  examine  the  subject  with 
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impartiality  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  tliat  in  many 
periods  of  histoxy  it  has  been  so  strong  as  to  accumulate 
around  pure  delusions  an  amount  of  evidence  fax*  greater  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  even  improbable  natural 
facts.  Through  the  entire  dmation  of  Pagan  Borne,  it  was 
regarded  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  established  by  the  most 
ample  experience,  that  prodigies  of  various  kinds  annoLUxeed 
every  memoxablo  event,  and  that  sacx-idees  had  the  power  of 
mitigating  or  ari’esting  calamity.  In  the  Bepublic,  the  Senate 
itself  officially  verified  and  explained  the  prodigies.  •  In  the 
Kmpire  there  is  not  an  histox-ian,  from  Tacitus  down  to  the 
meanest  wuiter  in  the  Augustan  history,  who  was  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  numerous  prodigies  foreshadowed  the  accession 
and  death  of  every  sovereign,  and  eveiy  gi-eat  catastrophe 
that  fell  upon  the  people.  Cicero  could  say  ^vith  truth  that 
there  was  not  a  single  xiation  of  antiquity,  from  the  polished 
Gi^ek  to  the  rudest  savage,  which  did  not  admit  the  existence 
of  a  real  art  enabling  men  to  foretell  the  future,  and  that  the 
splendid  temples  of  the  oracles,  which  for  so  many  centuries 
commanded  the  rev^eronce  of  mankind,  sufficiently  attested 
the  intensitv  of  the  belief.^  The  reality  ot  the  ^vitch  mhacles 
was  established  by  a  critical  tribunal,  which,  howevex’  imper¬ 
fect,  was  at  least  the  most  searching  then  existing  in  the 
world,  by  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  law  courts  of  every 
Evu’opean  countx-y,  supported  by  the  uniiiximous  voice  of 
public  opinion,  and  corroborated  by  the  investigation  of  some 
of  tho  ablest  men  duriixg  several  centmies.  The  belief  that 
the  king’s  touch  can  cure  scrofula  flourished  in  the  most 
brilliiint  periods  of  English  history.®  It  was  unshaken  by 

*  Sir  C.  Lewis  0;t  Me  solemnly  notified  by  the  clergy 

of  Roman  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  60.  to  all  the  parish  churches  of  the 

’  Cic.  De  Divin.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  realm.  When  the  appointed  time 

•‘The  days  on  which  tho  came,  several  divines  in  full  canoni- 
miracle  [of  the  king’s  touch]  was  cals  stood  round  the  canopy  of 
to  bo  wrought  were  fixed  at  eittinge  state.  The  surgeon  of  the  royal 
of  the  Privy  Council  and  were  household  introduced  the  sick.  A 
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die  moat  numerous  anti  public  experiments.  It  was  asserted 
by  the  privy  council,  by  the  bishops  of  two  religions,  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  clergy  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Eng 
lish  Church,  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  by  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  assent  of  the  people.  It  survived  the  ages  of  the 
Eeformation,  of  Bacon,  of  Milton,  and  of  Hobbes.  It  was 
by  no  means  extinct  in  the  age  of  Locke,  and  would  probably 
have  lasted  still  longer,  had  not  the  change  of  dynasty  at  the 
Revolution  assisted  the  tardy  scepticism.*  Yet  there  is  now 


puBs.'ige  of  Mark  xvi.  was  read. 
When  tne  words  “  They  shall  Lay 
their  hands  on  the  sick  and  they 
shall  recover, ’’had  been  pronounced, 
there  was  a  pause  and  one  of  the 
sick  was  brought  to  the  king.  His 
Majesty  stroked  the  ulcers.  .  .  . 
Then  came  the  Epistle,  &c.  The 
Service  may  still  be  found  in  the 
Prayer  Books  of  the  reign  of  Anne. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  some  time 
after  the  accession  of  George  1. 
that  the  University  of  O.vford 
ceased  to  reprint  the  office  of  heal¬ 
ing,  together  with  the  Liturgy. 
Theologians  of  eminent  learning, 
ability,  and  virtue  gave  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  their  authority  to  this 
mummery,  and,  what  is  stranger 
still,  metlical  men  of  high  note 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  it. 
.  .  .  Charles  II.,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  touched  near  100,000 
persons.  ...  In  1682  he  per¬ 
formed  the  rite  8,500  times.  In 
1684  the  throng  was  such  that  six 
or  seven  of  the  sick  were  trampled 
to  death.  James,  in  one  of  his 
progresses,  touched  800  {)er8ons  in 
the  chou-  of  the  cathedral  of  Ches¬ 
ter’ — Macaulay’s  Hittory  of  Eng¬ 
land,  c.  xiv. 

‘  One  of  the  surgeons  of  Charle.*) 
II.  named  John  Brown,  whose 
official  duty  it  was  to  superintend 


the  ceremony,  and  who  a.ssuros  us 
that  he  has  witnessed  many  thou¬ 
sands  touched,  hiis  written  an  ex¬ 
tremely  curious  account  of  it, 
called  Charisma  Batilioon  (London, 
1684).  This  miraculous  power 
existed  exclu.sively  in  the  English 
and  French  royal  families,  being 
derived,  in  the  first,  from  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  the  .second,  from 
St.  Lewis.  A  surgeon  attested 
the  reality  of  the  disease  before 
the  miracle  was  performed.  'I'he 
king  hung  a  riband  with  a  gold 
coin  round  the  neck  of  the  person 
touched ;  but  Brown  thinks  the 
gold,  though  possessing  great  vir¬ 
tue,  was  not  essential  to  the  cure. 
Ho  hatl  known  cases  where  the 
cured  person  had  sold,  or  ceased  to 
wear,  the  medal,  and  his  disease 
returned.  The  gift  was  unim- 
pairerl  by  the  Reformation,  and  an 
obdurate  Catholic  wa;*  converted 
on  finding  that  Elizabeth,  after 
the  Pope’s  excommunication,  could 
cure  his  scrofula.  Francis  I.  curo<l 
many  persons  when  prisoner  in 
Spain.  Charles  I.,  when  a  prisoner, 
cored  a  man  by  his  simple  beno'lic- 
tion,  the  Puritans  not  permitting 
him  to  touch  him.  His  blood  hajd 
the  same  efficacy ;  and  Charles  II., 
when  an  exile  in  the  Netherlands, 
still  retained  it.  There  wore,  how. 
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ecarofclv  an  educated  man  who  will  defend  tliesa  miracles. 
Considered  abstractedly,  indeed,  it  is  i)erfectly  conceivable 
that  Providence  might  have  announced  coming  events  by 
prodigies,  or  imparted  to  some  one  a  miraculous  power,  or 
permitted  evil  spirits  to  exist  among  mankind  and  assi.st 
them  in  their  enterpnses.  The  evidence  establishing  these 
miracles  is  cumulative,  and  it  is  immejisurably  greater  than 
the  evidence  of  many  natural  facts,  such  as  the  earthquakes 
at  Antioeh,  which  no  one  would  dream  of  questioning. 
We  disl)elieve  the  miracles,  because  an  overwhelming  ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  in  certain  intellectual  conditions,  and 
under  the  inlUience  of  certain  errors  which  we  are  enabled 
to  trace,  superetitions  of  this  order  invariably  appear  and 
flourish,  and  that,  when  these  intellectual  conditions  have 
passed,  the  prodigies  as  invariably  cease,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  superstition  molts  silently  away. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  an  ordinary  man,  who  is  little 
conversant  with  the  wi  itmgs  of  the  ]iast,  and  who  unconsciously 
transfei’s  to  other  ages  the  critical  s])irit  of  his  own,  to  realise 
the  fact  that  histories  of  the  most  gi-otesquely  extravagant  na¬ 
ture  could,  during  the  space  of  many  centuries,  Ikj  continually 
propounded  without  either  jii-ovoking  'le  smallest  question  oi 
ix).sse.ssing  the  smallest  truth.  Wo  may,  however,  undei-staiul 
something  of  this  crcdtility  when  wo  reraombor  the  divoi-sion 
of  the  ancient  mind  from  physical  science  to  speculative 


ever,  some  *  .Vtlieists,  Stitlducees, 
.and  ill-conditioned  Pharisees  ’  who 
even  then  di8l)elieve<l  it ;  and 
brown  gives  the  lotteyof  one  %yho 
went,  a  complete  sceptic,  to  satisfy 
his  friends,  and  came  away  cured 
and  convertetl.  It  was  popularly, 
hut  brown  says  erroneously,  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  touch  was  peculiarly 
efficacious  on  Goo<.l  Friday.  An 
oflioial  register  was  kept,  for  every 
month  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
of  the  perw'ns  touched,  but  two 


years  and  a  half  appear  to  be  want¬ 
ing.  The  smallest  number  touched 
in  one  year  was  ‘2,983  (in  1 669); 
the  total,  in  the  whole  reign, 
92,107.  brown  givo.s  numbers  of 
specific  cases  with  groat  detail. 
Shakspeare  has  noticed  the  power 
{Macbeth,  Act  iv.  Scene  3).  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  a  boy,  was  touched 
by  Queen  Anne;  but  at  that  time 
few  persons,  except  Jacobites, 
believed  the  miracle. 
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philosophy ;  the  want  of  tho  many  checks  upon  enor  which 
nrinting  affords;  the  complete  absence  of  that  habit  of  cautious, 
ex[)erimental  reseai-ch  which  Bacon  and  his  contempoi-arics 
infused  into  modem  philosophy ;  and,  in  Ohristiiui  times,  the 
theological  notion  tliat  tho  spirit  of  belief  is  a  vii*tue,  and 
the  spirit  of  scepticism  a  sin.  We  must  lomember,  too,  that 
before  men  had  found  the  key  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies — before  the  false  theory  of  the  vortices  and  the  true 
theory  of  giuvitation — when  the  multitude  of  apparently 
capricious  phenomena  was  very  gieat,  the  notion  that  the 
world  was  governetl  by  distinct  and  isolated  influences  was 
that  which  appeared  most  probable  even  to  the  most  rational 
intellect.  In  such  a  condition  of  knowledge — which  was 
that  of  tho  most  enlightened  days  of  the  Eoman  Empire — 
the  hypothesis  of  universal  law  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
rash  and  piemature  generalisation.  Every  enquirer  was 
confronted  with  innumerable  phenomena  that  were  deeme»l 
plainly  miraculous.  When  Lucretius  sought  to  banish  the 
supernatural  from  the  universe,  he  was  compelled  to  employ 
much  ingenuity  in  endeavoming  to  explain,  by  a  natural 
law,  why  a  miraculous  fountain  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  was  hot  by  night  and  cold  by  day,  and  why  the 
temperature  of  wells  was  higher  in  winter  than  in  summer.  * 
Eclipses  were  supposed  Vjy  the  popiilace  to  foreshadow  cala¬ 
mity  ;  but  the  iioman  soldiers  believed  that  by  beating  drums 
and  cymbals  they  could  cause  the  moon’s  disc  to  regain  its 
biightness.^  In  obedience  to  dreams,  the  great  Emperor 

‘Lucretius,  lib.  vi.  Tha  poet  ‘  Fly  not  yet;  the  fount  that  played 
says  there  are  certain  seeds  of  Li  times  of  old  through  Ammon’s 
fire  in  the  earth,  around  the  -wafer,  shade, 

■which  the  sun  attracts  to  itself.  Though  icy  cold  by  day  it  ran, 
but  which  the  cold  of  the  night  Yet  still,  like  souls  of  mirth,  began 
represses,  and  forces  back  upon  the  To  bum  when  night  was  near.’ — 
water.  liloore’s  Melodies. 

The  fountain  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 

and  many  others  that  were  deemed  *  Tacit.  Anruil.  i.  28.  Long 
miraculous,  are  noticed  by  Pliny,  afterwards,  the  people  of  T^irln 
Hist.ynt.u,  106.  were  accuatome<l  to  greet  every 
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Augustvu?  went  begging  money  through  the  streets  of  Borne,' 
iind  the  historian  who  records  the  act  himself  wrote  to  Pliny, 
entreating  the  postponement  of  a  trial.^  The  stroke  of  the 
lightning  was  an  augury,®  and  its  menace  was  dii-ected  espe¬ 
cially  against  the  great,  who  cowered  in  abject  teiTor  during 
a  thunder-storm.  Augustus  \ised  to  guard  himself  against 
thunder  by  wearing  the  skin  of  a  sea-calf.'*  Tiberius,  who 
professed  to  be  a  complete  freethinker,  had  greater  fa.ith  in 
laurel  leaves.®  Caligula  was  accustomed  dm-ing  a  thunder¬ 
storm  to  creep  beneath  his  bed.®  Duiing  the  games  in 
honour  of  .Julius  Caesar,  a  comet  appearing  for  seven  days 
in  the  sky,  the  people  believed  it  to  be  the  soul  of  the 
dead,^  and  a  temple  was  erected  in  its  honour.®  Sometimes 
we  find  this  credulity  broken  by  curious  inconsistencies  of 
belief,  or  semi-rationalistic  expkmations.  Livy,  who  relates 
with  perfect  faith  innumerable  prodigies,  has  observed,  never- 


eclipse  loud  cries,  and  St. 

Maximn.s  of  Turin  energetically 
combat  ed  their  .superstition.  (Ceil- 
lier,  Hist,  des  Auteurs  sacres,  tome 
xiv.  p.  607.) 

'  Suet.  Au-g.  xci. 

*  See  the  answer  of  the  younger 
Pliny  {Ep.  i.  18),  suggesting  that 
dreams  should  often  he  interpreted 
by  contraries.  A  great  many  in¬ 
stances  of  dreams  that  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  verified  are 
given  in  Cic.  {De  Thmnaiwne,  lib. 

i. )  and  Valerius  Maximus  (lib.  i.  c. 
vii.).  Marcus  Aurelius  (Capito- 
linus)  was  said  to  have  appeared 
to  many  persons  after  his  death  in 
dreams,  and  predicted  the  future. 

•  The  augurs  had  noted  eleven 
kinds  of  lightning  with  different 
significations.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 

ii.  63.)  Pliny  says  all  nations 
agree  in  clapping  their  hands  when 
it  lightens  (xxviii.  6).  Cicero 
verv  shrewdly  remarked  that  the 


Eoman  considered  lightning  a  good 
omen  when  it  shone  upon  his  left, 
while  the  Greeks  and  barbarians 
lielieved  it  to  be  auspicious  whoa 
it  was  upon  the  right.  (Cic.  Da 
Divinat.  ii.  39.)  When  Constantino 
prohibited  all  other  forms  of  magic, 
he  especially  authorised  that  which 
was  intended  to  avert  hail  and 
lightning.  (Cfcd.  Theod,  lib.  ix.  tit. 
xvi.  1.  3.) 

*  Suet.  Aug.  xc. 

‘  Ibid.  Tiber.  Ixix.  The  virtue 
of  laurel  leaves,  and  of  the  skin  of  a 
sea-calf,  as  preservativo.s  against 
lightning,  are  noticed  by  Pliny 
{Hist.  Nat.  ii.  66),  who  also  says 
(xv.  40)  that  the  laurel  leaf  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  a  natural  antipathy 
to  fire,  which  it  shows  by  its  angry 
crackling  when  in  contact  with 
that  element. 

"  Suet.  Calig.  ii. 

’  Suet.  Jul.  C<rs.  lnx\iii. 

•  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  38. 
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tliolcss,  that  the  more  prodigies  are  believed,  the  more  they 
are  iinnounced. '  Those  who  admitted  most  fully  the  reality 
of  the  oracles  occasionally  represented  them  as  natural 
contending  that  a  prophetic  faculty  was  innate  in  all  men. 
though  dormant  in  most;  tliat  it  might  be  quickened  into 
action  by  sleep,  by  a  pure  and  ascetic  life,  or  in  the  prostra¬ 
tion  that  precedes  death,  or  in  the  delirium  produced  bv 
certain  vapours ;  and  that  the  gmdual  enfeebling  of  the  last 


was  the  cause  of  the  cessation 


'  ‘  Prodigia  eo  annomulta  nun- 
riata  suut,  qu<e  quo  magis  crede- 
bant  simplices  ac  religiosi  homines 
eo  plura  nuntiabantur  ’  (xxiv.  10). 
Compare  with  this  the  remark  of 
Cicero  on  the  oracles ;  ‘  Quando 
ant  era  ilia  vis  evanuit  ?  An  post- 
quara  homines  minus  creduli  esse 
coeperuut  ?  ’  {I)e  Div.  ii.  57.) 

’  This  theory,  which  is  de¬ 
veloped  at  length  by  the  Stoic,  in 
the  first  book  of  the  Dc  Divina- 
tione  of  Cicero,  grew  out  of  the 
pantheistic  notion  that  the  human 
soul  is  a  part  of  the  Deity,  and 
therefore  by  nature  a  participator 
in  the  Divine  attribute  of  prescience. 
The  soul,  however,  was  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  the  bodv ;  and  there 
were  two  ways  of  evoking  its  pre¬ 
science — the  ascetic  way,  which 
attenuates  the  body,  and  the  magi¬ 
cal  way,  which  stimulates  the 
soul.  Apollonius  declared  that 
his  power  of  prophecy  was  not  duo 
to  magic,  but  solely  to  his  absti¬ 
nence  from  animal  food.  (Philost. 
Ap.  of  Tyana,  viii.  5.)  Among 
those  who  believed  the  oracles, 
there  were  two  theories.  The  first 
was  that  they  were  inspired  by 
diemon.>i  or  spirits  of  a  degi-ee  lower 
than  the  gods.  The  second  was, 
that  they  were  due  to  the  action 
of  certain  vapours  which  emanated 
•Vom  the  caverns  lieneath  tb- 


of  the  oracles.^  Earthquakes 

temples,  and  which,  by  throwing 
the  priestess  into  a  state  of  de¬ 
lirium,  evoked  her  prophetic 
powers.  The  first  theory  was  that 
of  the  Platonists,  and  it  wa.v 
adopted  by  the  Christians,  who, 
however,  changed  the  signification 
of  the  word  dmmon.  The  second 
theory,  which  appears  to  be  duo 
to  Aristotle  (Baltns,  Riponse  ii 
riRstoire  des  Oraclts,  p.  132),  is 
noticed  by  Cic.  De  Div.  i.  1 9  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  ii.  95;  and  others.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  modern  belief 
in  clairvoyance.  Plutarch,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  declineof  theoracles, 
attributes  that  decline  sometimes  to 
the  death  of  the  dtemons  (who  were 
believed  to  be  mortal),  and  some¬ 
times  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
vapours.  The  oracles  themselves, 
according  to  Porphyry  (Font enelle. 
Hut.  des  Ormics,  pp.  220-222.  first 
ed.),  attributed  it  to  the  second 
cause.  lamblichus  {De  Myst.  §  iii. 
c.  xi.)  combines  both  theories,  and 
both  are  vei-y  cloiirly  stated  in  the 
following  curious  passage :  ‘  Qnam- 
quam  Platoni  credam  inter  deos 
atquo  homines,  natura  et  loco 
medias  quasdam  divorura  pot  es¬ 
tates  iutersitas,  casque  diviuatioues 
cunctas  et  raagorum  miracula 
gubernare.  Quin  et  illud  mecura 
reputo,  posse  animum  humanum, 
pra-sertim,  puerilein  et  simplicem. 
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were  believed  to  result  from  supernatural  interpositions,  and 
to  call  for  expiatory  sacrifices,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
had  direct  natural  antecedents.  The  Greeks  believed  that 
they  were  caused  by  subterranean  waters,  and  they  accord- 
iiigly  sacrificed  to  Poseidon.  The  Homans  were  uncertain  as 
to  their  physical  antecedents,  and  therefore  inscribed  no 
name  on  the  altar  of  expiation.'  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
attributed  them  to  the  strugglings  of  the  dead.*  I^kny, 
after  a  long  discussion,  decided  that  they  were  produced  by 
air  forcing  itself  through  fissures  of  the  earth,  but  he  im¬ 
mediately  proceeds  to  assert  that  they  are  invaiiably  the 
precursoi’s  of  calamity.^  The  same  writer,  having  recounted 
the  triumph  of  astronomers  in  predicting  and  explaining 
eclipses,  bm’sts  into  an  eloquent  apostrophe  to  those  great 
men  who  had  thus  reclaimed  man  from  the  dominion  of 
superstition,  and  in  high  and  enthusiastic  terms  urge.s  them 
to  pursue  still  further  their  labour  in  breaking  the  thraldom 
of  Ignorance.-*  A  few  chapters  later  he  professes  his  unhesi¬ 
tating  belief  in  the  ominous  character  of  comets.®  The 
notions,  too,  of  magic  and  astrology,  were  detached  from  all 
theological  belief,  and  might  be  found  among  many  who  were 
absolute  atheists.® 


These  few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  fully 
the  Koman  soil  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  miraculous 
histories,  even  after  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  in  the 


seu  carminam  avocamento,  sire 
odorum  delenimento,  soporari,  ot 
ad  oblivionem  praesentium  exter 
nari ;  et  panlisper  romota  corporis 
memoria,  redigi  ac  redire  ad  na- 
luram  suam,  quae  est  immortalis 
scilicet  et  di^'ina ;  atque  ita  veluti 
quodara  sopore,  futura  rorum  prae- 
sagire.’ — Apuleius,  Apolog. 

'  Aul.  Gell.A’bci.  ii.  28.  Floras, 
howoTer  (Ais<.  i.  19),  mentions  a 
Roman  general  appeasing  the  god¬ 
dess  Earth  on  the  occasion  of  an 


earthquake  that  occurred  during  a 
battle. 

“  .^lian.  Hist.  Far.  iv.  17. 

*  Hist.  Hat.  ii.  81-86. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  9. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  23. 

*  I  have  referred  in  the  last 
chapter  to  a  striking  passage  of 
Am.  Marcellinus  on  this  combina¬ 
tion.  The  reader  may  find  some 
curious  instances  of  the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  Roman  sceptics  in  Cham- 
pagny,  Les  Antonins,  tome  iii.  p.  46. 
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brillimit  days  of  Atigustus  and  the  Antonines.  The  feeble¬ 
ness  of  the  uncultivated  mind,  which  cannot  nse  above 
material  conceptions,  had  indeed  passed  away,  the  legends  ol 
the  popular  theology  had  lost  all  ])Ower  over  the  educated, 
but  at  the  same  time  an  absolute  ignorance  of  physical  science 
and  of  inductive  reasoning  remained.  The  facility  of  belief 
that  was  manifested  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
even  on  matters  that  were  not  deemed  sup»ernatural,  can  only 
be  realised  by  those  who  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  works.  Thus,  to  give  bitt  a  few  examples,  that  great 
naturalist  whom  I  have  so  often  cited  tells  us  with  the  ut¬ 
most  gravity  how  the  fiercest  lion  trembles  at  the  crowing  of 
a  cock ;  *  how  elephants  celebi’ate  their  i-eligious  ceremonies ;  * 
how  the  stag  draws  serpents  by  its  breath  from  their  holes, 
and  then  tramples  them  to  death  ;  ^  how  the  salamander  is 
so  deadly  that  the  food  cooked  in  water,  or  the  finiit  grown 
on  trees  it  has  touched,  are  fatal  to  man  j  *  how,  when  a  ship 
is  flying  before  so  fierce  a  tempest  that  no  anchors  or  chains 
can  hold  it,  if  only  the  remora  or  echinus  fastens  on  its  keel, 
it  is  arrested  in  its  coitrse,  and  remains  motionless  and  rooted 
among  the  waves.®  On  matters  that  would  appear  the  most 
ea.sily  verified,  he  is  equally  confident.  Thus,  the  human 
aaliva,  he  assures  us,  has  many  mysterious  properties.  If  a 
man,  especially  when  fasting,  spits  into  the  throat  of  a  .ser¬ 
pent,  it  is  said  that  the  animal  speedily  dies.®  It  is  cei+ain 
that  to  anoint  the  eyes  with  spittle  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  ophthalmia.'^  If  a  pugilist,  having  stnick  his  adver¬ 
sary,  spits  into  his  own  hand,  the  pain  he  caused  instantly 

'  viii.  19.  This  is  also  men-  *  xxxii.  1. 
tioned  by  Lucretius.  *  vii.  2. 

3  viij.  1.  ’  xxviii.  7.  The  bhad  man 

•  viii.  50.  This  wm  one  of  the  restored  to  sight  by  Vespasian  was 

reasons  -why  the  early  Christians  cured  by  anointing^  his  eyes  with 
sometimes  adopted  the  stag  as  a  spittle.  (Suet.  I  erp.  7 ;  Tacit. 
sTTnbol  of  Christ.  Hist.  iv.  81.1 

*  xxix.  28. 
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ceases.  If  he  spite  into  his  hand  before  striking,  the  blow 
is  the  more  severe.*  Aristotle,  the  greatest  naturalist  of 
Greece,  had  observed  that  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  on  the 
sea-shoi-e  no  animal  ever  dies  except  during  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide.  Several  centurias  later,  Pliny,  the  greatest  natura¬ 
list  of  an  empire  that  was  washed  by  many  tidal  seas,  directed 
his  attention  to  this  statement.  He  declared  that,  after  care¬ 
ful  observations  which  had  been  made  in  Gaxil,  it  had  been 
foxind  to  be  inaccurate,  for  what  Aristotle  stated  of  all  animal.s 
was  in  fact  only  time  of  man.^  It  was  in  1727  and  the  two 
following  years,  that  scientific  observations  made  at  Rochefort 
and  at  Brest  finally  dis.sipated  the  delusion.® 

V olumes  might  be  filled  with  illustrations  of  how  readily, 
in  the  most  enlightened  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  strange, 
and  especially  miraculous,  tales  were  believed,  even  under 
circumstances  that  would  appear  to  give  every  facility  for 
the  detection  of  the  impostm-e.  In  the  field  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  movement, 
which  I  have  traced  in  the  last  chapter,  had  produced  a  very 
exceptional  amoimt  of  ciedulity  during  the  centiu*y  and  a 
half  that  preceded  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Neither 
the  writings  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  nor  even  those  of  Pliny 
and  Plutarch,  can  be  regarded  as  fair  samples  of  the  belief  of 
the  educated.  The  Epicurean  philosophy  which  rejected,  the 
Academic  i)hilosophy  which  doubted,  and  the  Stoic  philosophy 
which  simplified  and  sublimated  superstition,  had  alike  di.s- 
appeared.  The  ‘  Meditations  ’  of  Marcus  Aurelius  closed 
the  period  of  Stoical  influence,  and  the  ‘  Dialogues  ’  of  Lucian 
were  the  last  solitary  protest  of  expii-ing  scepticism.'*  The 
aim  of  the  philosophy  of  Cicero  had  Ixjen  to  ascertain  truth 

'  Ibid.  The  eosloin  of  .spitting  is,  however,  said  still  to  linger  in 
in  the  h-and  before  striking  still  many  sea-const  towns, 
exists  among  pngiliste.  *  Lucian  is  believed  to  have 

■  ii-  101.  (lied  about  two  years  before  Mar- 

’  Legendre,  TraiiedeP  Opinion,  cub  Aarelius. 
tone  ii.  ]).  17.  Tbe  superstition 
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by  the  free  exercise  of  the  critical  jiowers.  The  aim  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy  was  to  attain  the  state  of  ecstasy, 
and  to  pui-ify  the  mind  by  i-eligioius  rites.  Eveiy  philosopher 
soon  plunged  into  magical  practices,  and  was  encircled,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  disciples,  with  a  halo  of  legend.  Apollonius  of 
'fyana,  whom  the  Pagans  opposed  to  Christ,  had  raised  the 
dead,  healed  the  sick,  cast  out  devils,  fi-eed  a  young  man  from 
a  lamia  or  vampire  with  whom  he  was  enamoured,  prophesied, 
seen  in  one  coimtry  events  that  were  occurring  in  another, 
and  filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  his  miracles  and  of  his 
sanctity.*  A  similar  power,  notwithstanding  his  own  dis¬ 
claimer,  was  popularly  attributed  to  the  Platonist  Apuleius.* 


'  See  his  very  curious  Life  by 
Philostratus.  This  Life  was  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  request  of  Julia  Domna, 
the  wife  of  Septimus  Severus, 
whether  or  not  with  the  intention 
of  opposing  the  Gospel  narrative  is 
a  question  still  fiercely  discussed. 
Among  the  most  recent  Church 
historians,  Pressens6  maintains  the 
affirmative,  and  Neanderthe  nega¬ 
tive.  Apollonitis  was  born  at  nearly 
the  same  time  as  Christ,  but  out¬ 
lived  Domitian.  The  traces  of  his 
influence  are  widely  spread  through 
the  literature  of  the  empire. 
Eunapins  calls  him  ‘ ’AwoAAa-i'ioj  6 
ix  Tvivoty,  ovKtrt  ^t\6<ro<pos  AaA’ 
Jiy  Ti  6(i»'  Tt  Kol  ^v6p^^■l^ov  niaoy' 

— lAves  of  the  Sophists.  Xiphilin 
relates  (Ixvii.  18)  the  story,  told 
.also  by  Philostratus,  how  Apollo¬ 
nius,  being  at  Ephesus,  saw  the 
assassination  of  Domitian  at  Rome. 
Alexander  Severus  placed  (Lam- 
pndius  Severus)  the  statue  of 
Apollonius  with  those  of  Orpheus, 
Aoraham,  and  Christ,  for  worship 
n  his  oratory.  Aurelian  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  diverted  from 
"his  intention  of  destroying  Tyana 
by  the  ghost  of  the  philosopher. 


who  appeared  in  his  tent,  rebuked 
him,  and  saved  the  city  (Vopiscus, 
Aurelian)',  and,  lastly,  the  Pagan 
philosopher  Ilierocles  wrote  a  book 
opposing  Apollonius  to  Christ, 
which  was  answered  by  Eusebius. 
The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century 
always  spoke  of  him  as  a  great 
magician.  Some  curious  passages 
on  the  subject  are  collected  by  M. 
Chassang,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  French  translation  of  the  work 
of  Philostratus. 

*  See  his  defence  against  the 
charge  of  magic.  Apnleias.  who 
was  at  once  a  brilliant  rhetorician, 
the  writer  of  an  extremely  curious 
novel  ( The  Metamorphoses,  or 
Golden  and  of  many  other 

works,  and  an  indefatigable  student 
of  the  religions  mysteries  of  his  time, 
lived  through  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
and  his  two  succfts.sors.  After  his 
deiith  his  fame  was  for  al>out  a  cen- 
tuiy  apparently  eclipsed ;  and  it 
has  been  noticed  as  very  remark¬ 
able  that  Tertullian,  who  lived  a 
generation  after  Apuleius,  and  who, 
like  him,  was  a  Carthaginian,  has 
never  oven  mentioned  him.  During 
the  fourth  century  his  reputation  re- 
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Ijucmn  has  loft  iis  a  detailed  account  of  the  impostui’es  by 
which  the  philosopher  Alexander  endeavoured  to  acquire  the. 
fame  of  a  miracle- worker.  •  When  a  magician  plotted  against 
Plotinus,  his  spells  recoiled  miraciilously  against  himself ;  and 
when  an  Egyptian  priest  endeavoured  by  incantations  to  evoke 
the  guardian  daemon  of  the  philosopher,  instead  of  a  daemon 
the  temple  of  Isis  was  iiTadiated  by  the  presence  of  a  god.^ 
Porphyry  was  said  to  have  expelled  an  evil  daemon  from  a 
bath.^  It  was  reported  among  his  disciples  that  when  lam- 
blichus  prayed  he  was  raised  (like  the  saints  of  another  creed) 
ten  cubits  from  the  ground,  and  that  bis  body  and  bis  di'ess 
assumed  a  golden  hue.'*  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  at 
Gadaia  di-awn  forth  from  the  waters  of  two  fountains  their 
guardian  spirits,  and  exhibited  them  in  bodily  form  to  his 
disciples.®  A  woman  named  Sospitra  had  Ijeen  visited  by  two 
spuits  under  the  form  of  aged  Chaldeans,  and  had  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  ti’anscendent  beauty  and  with  a  superhuman 
knowledge.  Raised  above  all  human  frailties,  save  only  love 
and  death,  she  was  able  to  see  at  once  the  deeds  which  were 
done  in  every  land,  and  the  people,  dazzled  by  her  beauty  and 
her  wisdom,  ascribed  to  her  a  share  of  the  omnipresence  of 
the  Deity.® 

Christianity  floated  into  the  Roman  Empire  on  the  wave 
of  credulity  that  brought  with  it  this  long  train  of  Oriental 


viT6<l,  and  Laclantins,  St.  Jerome, 
and  St.  Augustine  relate  that  many 
miracles  were  attributed  to  him, 
and  that  he  was  placed  by  the 
Pagans  on  a  level  with  Christ,  and 
regarded  by  some  as  even  a  greater 
magician.  See  the  sketch  of  his 
life  by  M.  B^tolaud  prefixed  to  the 
Panckoucke  edition  of  his  works. 

*  L{f'e  of  Alexander.  There  is 
an  extremely  curious  picture  of  the 
reli^ons  jugglers,  who  were  wan¬ 
dering  about  the  Empire,  in  the 
eiglith  and  ninth  books  of  the 


Metamorphoses  of  Apnleius.  See, 
too,  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  610-586. 

*  Porphyry’s  Life  of  Plotinus. 

*  Eunapius,  Porph. 

*  Ibid.  Iamb.  lamblichus  him¬ 
self  only  laughed  at  the  report. 

*  Eunapius,  Iamb. 

*  See  her  life  in  Eunapius, 
(Edesevs.  jElian  and  the  rhetori- 
cIm  Aristides  are  also  full  of  the 
wildest  prodigies.  There  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  dissertation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  Friedlsendor  {Prod.  Franc. 
tome  iv.  p.  177-186). 
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superstitions  and  legends.  In  its  moral  aspect  it  was  broadly 
(iistinguished  from  the  systems  around  it,  but  its  miracles 
were  accepted  by  both  friend  and  foe  as  the  ordinary  accom¬ 
paniments  of  religious  teaching.  The  Jews,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Pagans,  had  long  been  proverbial  for  their  credulity,*  and 
the  Christians  inherited  a  double  measure  of  their  reputation. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  in  the  matter  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  the  reputation  was  deserwed.  Among  the  Pagans  the 
theory  of  Euhemerus,  who  believed  the  gods  to  be  but  deified 
men,  had  Ireen  the  stronghold  of  the  Sceptics,  while  the 
Platonic  notion  of  daemons  was  adopted  by  the  more  believing 
philosophers.  The  Christian  teachers  combined  both  theories, 
ingintaiTu'-ng  that  deceased  kings  had  originally  supplied  the 
names  of  the  deities,  but  that  malevolent  daemons  had  taken 
their  places ;  and  without  a  single  exception  the  Fathers 
maintained  the  resility  of  the  Pagan  miracles  as  fuUy  as  their 
own.^  The  oracles,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  ridiculed  and 
rejected  by  numbers  of  the  philosophers,  but  the  Christians 
unanimously  admitted  their  reality.  They  appealed  to  a  long 
series  of  oracles  as  predictions  of  their  faith  ;  and  there  is,  i 
believe,  no  example  of  the  denial  of  their  supernatural  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  Christian  Chiu-ch  till  1696,  when  a  Dutch 
Anabaptist  minister  named  Van  Dale,  in  a  remarkable  book,* 


•  ‘  Credat  Judaeus  Apella.’ — 
Plor.  Sat.  V.  100. 

*  This  appears  from  all  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers.  There 
•were,  ho-wever,  fwo  forms  of  Pagan 
miracles  about  which  there  was 
some  hesitation  in  the  early  Church 
— the  beneficent  mii-acle  of  heal¬ 
ing  and  the  miracle  of  prophecy. 
Conceming  the  first,  the  common 
opinion  was  that  the  daemons  only 
cured  diseases  they  had  themselves 
caused,  or  that,  at  least,  if  they  ever 
(in  order  to  enthral  men  more  eflec- 
rually)  cured  purely  natural  dis¬ 


eases,  they  did  it  by  natural  means, 
which  thsir  superior  knoti’ledge 
and  power  placed  at  their  disposal. 
Concerning  prophecy,  it  "was  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  Fathers  that 
intuitive  prescience  'was  a  Divine 
prerogative,  and  that  t  he  prescience 
of  the  daemons  ■was  only  acquired 
by  observation.  Their  immense 
kno'wledge  enabled  them  to  forecast 
events  to  a  degree  far  transcend¬ 
ing  human  faculties,  and  they  em¬ 
ployed  this  po'wer  in  the  oracles. 

*  De  Oriffine  ae  Proffre^nt  Idola~ 
tria  (.Amsterdam). 
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■which  was  abridged  .and  translated  by  Fontenelle,  asserted, 
in  opposition  to  the  imanimons  voice  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
that  they  were  simple  impostures — a  theory  which  is  now 
almost  universallv  accepted.  To  suppose  that  men  who  held 
these  opinions  were  capable,  in  the  second  or  third  centuries, 
of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  just  confidence  whether 
miracles  had  taken  place  in  J udsea  in  the  firet  centiiry,  is 
groasly  absurd ;  nor  would  the  conviction  of  their  reality  have 
made  any  great  impression  on  their  minds  at  a  time  when 
mii-acles  were  supposed  to  be  so  abundantly  diJffused. 

In  truth,  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  .Jewish  miracles 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Homan  Empire.  With  the  light  that  is  furnished  to 
us  by  modem  investigations  and  habits  of  thought,  we  weigh 
the  testimony  of  the  .Jewish  writers  3  but  most  of  the  more 
judicious  of  modern  apologists,  considering  the  extreme  cre- 
dxility  of  the  Jewish  people,  decline  to  make  the  question 
simply  one  of  evidence,  and  occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  show  that  miracles  are  possible,  that  tho.se 
recorded  in  the  Biblical  nan-atives  are  related  in  such  a 
manner,  and  are  so  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  a  simple 
and  artle.ss  narrative,  as  to  caiTy  with  them  an  internal  proof 
of  their  reality ;  that  they  diflFer  in  kind  from  later  miracles, 
and  especially  that  the  character  and  destinies  of  Christianity 
are  such  as  to  render  its  miraculous  origin  antecedently  prob¬ 
able.  But  in  the  ages  when  the  Homan  Empire  was  chiefly 
converted,  all  sound  and  discriminating  historical  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence  of  the  early  miracles  was  impossible,  nor 
was  any  large  use  made  of  those  miracles  as  proofs  of  the 
religion.  The  rhetorician  Amobius  is  probably  the  only  one 
of  the  early  apologists  who  gives,  among  the  evidences  of  the 
faith,  any  prominent  place  to  the  mii'aclosof  Christ.’  When 


'  This  characteristic  of  early  hibitod  by  Preasen.se,  Ifist.  des  trou 
Christian  apology  i*  forcibly  ex-  •premiers  Steeles,  2""  serie,  tome  ii. 
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evidential  reasoning  was  employed,  it  was  usually  an  appeal 
not  to  miracles,  but  to  prophecy.  But  hero  again  the  opinions 
of  the  patristic  age  must  be  pronounced  absolutely  worthless. 
To  prove  that  events  had  taken  place  in  Judaea,  accuratelv 
oon-esponding  with  the  prophecies,  or  that  the  prophecies 
were  themselves  genuine,  were  both  tasks  far  transcending 
the  critical  powers  of  the  Homan  convei'ts.  The  wild  extra¬ 
vagance  of  fantastic  allegory,  commonly  connected  with 
Origen,  but  which  appears  at  a  much  earUer  date  in  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Ii’enieus,  had  thrown  the  in- 
Uirpretation  of  j)rophecy  into  hopeless  confusion,  while  the 
dehljeiute  and  apparently  perfectly  unscrupulous  forgery  of  a 
whole  htei-ature,  destined  to  further  the  propagation  either 
of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  or  of  some  particular  class  of 
tenets  that  had  aiisen  wdthin  its  bolder,'  made  criticism  at 
once  pre-eminently  difficult  and  necessary.  A  long  series  of 
oracles  were  cited,  predicting  in  detail  the  suflerings  of  Chri.st. 
The  prophecies  forged  by  the  Christians,  and  attiibuted  by 
them  to  the  heathen  Sibyls,  were  accepted  as  genuine  by  the 
entire  Church,  and  were  continually  appealed  to  as  among 
the  most  powerful  evidences  of  the  faith.  Justin  Martyr 
declared  that  it  was  by  the  instigation  of  daamons  that  it  had 
been  made  a  capital  offence  to  read  them.*  Clement  of 
Alexandi'ia  jireserved  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  had  urged 
the  brethren  to  study  them.®  Celsus  designated  the  Christians 
Sibylhsts,  on  account  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  in¬ 
sisted  upon  them.^  Constantine  tlie  Great  adduced  them  in 
a  solemn  sjieech  before  the  Council  of  Nice.®  St.  Augustine 
notices  that  the  Greek  word  forafish,  which,  containing  the 
initial  letters  of  the  name  and  titles  of  Chi-ist,  had  l>oen 

'  The  immense  number  of  these  (^'raded  for  having  forged  some 
forged  writing  is  noticed  by  all  voyages  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Theda, 
candid  historians,  and  there  is,  I  (Tert.  De  liaptifmo,  17.) 
believe,  only  one  instance  of  any  ®  Apol.  i.  •  Strom,  vi.  c.  b. 
attempt  being  made  to  prevent  ‘  Origen,  Cent.  Ods.  v. 

ihis  pious  fraud.  A  priest  was  de-  *  Oratio  (apnd  Euseb.)  xriiL 
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adopted  by  the  Early  Church  as  its  sacred  symbol,  contains 
also  the  initial  letters  of  some  prophetic  lines  ascribed  to  the 
Sibyl  of  Eiythra.*  The  Pagans,  it  is  true,  accused  their 
opponents  of  having  forged  or  interpolated  these  prophecies ;  * 
but  there  was  not  a  single  Christian  writer  of  the  patristic 
period  who  disputed  then  authority,  and  there  were  very  few 
even  of  the  most  illustrious  who  did  not  appeal  to  them. 
Unanimously  admitted  by  the  Church  of  the  Fathers,  they 
were  imanimously  admitted  dining  the  middle  ages,  and  an 
allusion  to  them  passed  into  the  most  beautiful  lyric  of  the 
Miasal.  It  was  only  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  that 
the  great  but  unhappy  Castellio  pointed  out  many  passages 
in  them  which  could  not  possibly  be  genuine.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  a 
Jesuit  named  Possevin,  who  observed  that  the  Sibyls  were 
known  to  have  lived  at  a  later  period  than  Moses,  and  that 
many  passages  in  the  Sibylline  books  pui-por-ted  to  have  been 
ivritten  before  Moses.  Those  passages,  therefore,  he  said, 
were  interpolated ;  and  he  added,  with  a  characteristic 
sagacity,  that  they  had  doubtless  been  inserted  by  Satan,  for 
the  pnrirose  of  throwing  suspicion  upon  the  hooks.®  It  was 
in  1649  that  a  French  Protestant  minister,  named  Blondel, 
ventur-ed  for  the  fir-st  time  in  the  Christian  Church  to  de¬ 
nounce  these  writings  as  deliberate  and  clumsy  forgeries,  and 
after  much  angry  controversy  his  sentiment  has  acquii-ed  an 
almost  undisputed  ascendancy  in  criticism. 

But  although  the  opinion  of  the  Pi.oman  convei-ts  was  ex- 
ti-cmely  worthless,  when  dealing  with  past  history  or  with 
litci-ai-y  criticism,  there  was  one  branch  of  miracles  concern¬ 
ing  which  their  position  was  somerwhat  different.  Contem- 


'  Be  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  23.  conficta  atque  composita.’ — Lac- 

’  CJonatantine,  Oratio  xii.  ‘  His  taut.  Div.  Inst.  iv.  1 5. 
testimoniis  quidam  revicti  sclent  ’  Antonins  Possevinus,  Appara- 
00  cout’ogere  at  aiant  non  esse  ilia  lus  Sdcev  (1606),  verb.  ‘  Sibylla, 
jarmina  Sibyllina,  sed  a  nostris 
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poicii'y  miracles,  often  of  the  most  extraordinary  character, 
but  usually  of  the  natui'e  of  visions,  exorcisms,  or  healing  the 
sick,  were  from  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  uniformly  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Fathers  as  existing  among  them,*  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  steadily  along  the  path  of  histoiy,  ttU  in  the  pages  of 
Evagrius  and  Theodoret,  in  the  Lives  of  Hilarion  and  Paul, 
by  St.  J erome,  of  Antony,  by  St.  Athanasius,  and  of  Giegorj' 
rhaumatui'gus,  by  his  namesake  of  Nyssa,  and  in  the  Dia¬ 
logues  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  they  attain  as  grotesque  an 
exti-avagance  as  the  wildest  mediaeval  legends.  Few  tbing-s 
are  more  striking  than  the  assertions  hazarded  on  this  matter 
by  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  Fathers.  Thus,  St.  Irenaeus 
assures  us  that  all  Christians  p>ossessed  the  power  of  working 
miracles ;  that  they  pixrphesied,  cast  out  devils,  healed  the 
sick,  and  sometunes  even  raised  the  dead ;  that  some  who  had 
oeen  thus  resuscitated  lived  for  many  years  among  them,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reckon  the  wonderful  acts  that 
were  daily  performed.^  St.  Epiphanius  tells  us  that  some 
rivers  and  fountains  were  annually  transformed  into  wine,  in 
attestation  of  the  miracle  of  Cana ;  and  he  adds  that  he  had 
himself  drunk  of  one  of  these  foimtains,  and  his  brethren  of 
another.®  St.  Augustine  notices  that  miracles  were  less 
frequent  and  less  widely  known  than  formerly,  but  that  many 
still  occurred,  and  some  of  them  he  had  himself  witnessed. 
^V^lenever  a  miracle  was  i-epoi-ted,  he  ordered  that  a  special 
examination  into  its  circumstances  should  be  made,  and  that 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  should  be  rea^  publicly  to 
the  people.  He  tells  us,  liesides  many  other  miracles,  that 
Gamaliel  in  a  dream  revealed  to  a  priest  named  Lucianus  the 
place  where  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen  weire  bmied ;  that  those 
bones,  being  thus  discovered,  were  brought  to  Hippo,  the 
diocese  of  which  St.  Augustine  was  bishop ;  that  they  raised 

*  This  subject  is  fully  treated  *  Irensens,  Conir.  Hares.  iL  32. 
by  Middleton  in  his  Free  Enquiry,  *  Epipban.  Adx).  Hare*,  ii.  GO. 
«rbom  I  have  closely  followed. 
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five  dead  persons  to  life ;  and  that,  although  only  a  portion 
of  the  miraculous  cures  they  elfected  had  been  registered,  the 
certilicates  di-awn  up  in  two  years  in  the  diocese,  and  by  the 
orders  of  the  saint,  were  nearly  seventy.  In  the  adjoining 
diocese  of  Calama  they  were  incomparably  more  numerous. 
In  the  height  of  the  great  conflict  between  St.  Ambrose  and 
the  Arian  Empress  Justina,  the  saint  declared  that  it  had 
been  revealed  to  him  by  an  iiTesistible  presentiment — or,  a* 
St.  Augustine,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  .says,  in  a 
dream — that  relics  were  buried  in  a  spot  which  he  indicated. 
The  eai-th  being  removed,  a  tomb  was  foimd  filled  with  blood, 
and  containing  two  gigantic  skeletons,  with  their  heads 
severed  from  their  bodies,  which  were  pronounced  to  be  those 
of  St.  Gervasius  and  St.  Protasius,  two  martyrs  of  remark¬ 
able  physical  dimensions,  who  were  said  to  have  sufiered  about 
300  yeai-s  before.  To  prove  that  they  were  genuine  relics,  the 
bones  were  brought  in  contact  with  a  blind  man,  who  was 
restored  to  sight,  and  with  demoniacs,  who  were  cured;  the 
daemons,  however,  in  the  first  place,  acknowledging  that  the 
relics  were  genxiine ;  that  St.  Ambrose  was  the  deadly  enemy 
of  the  powere  of  hell ;  that  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  was  true ; 
and  that  those  who  rejected  it  would  infallibly  be  damned. 
The  next  day  St.  Ambrose  delivered  an  invective  against  all 
who  questioned  the  miracle.  St.  Augustine  i-ecorded  it  in 
his  works,  and  spread  the  worship  of  the  saints  through 
Africa.  The  tinnsporb  of  enthusiasm  with  which  the  miracles 
were  greeted  at  Milan  enabled  St.  Ambrose  to  overcome 
every  obstacle  ;  but  the  Arians  treated  them  with  a  derisive 
increduhty,  and  declared  that  the  pretended  demoniacs  had 
been  bribed  by  the  saint.^ 

Statements  of  this  kind,  which  are  selected  from  very 

'  St.  Aug.  Be  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8.  Nola,  in  his  Life  of  Ambrose ;  and 

*  This  history  is  related  by  St.  by  St.  Augustine,  Be  Civ.  Zlct.xiiL 
Ambrose  in  a  letter  to  his  sister  8 ;  Confes.f.  ix.  7. 

Marccllina ;  by  St.  Paulinus  cf 
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many  that  ai-e  equally  jKjsitire,  though  not  equally  precise, 
suggest  veins  of  thought  of  obvious  interest  and  importance. 
We  are  nov,  however,  only  concerned  with  the  fact,  that, 
vnth  the  exception  of  one  or  two  isolated  miracles,  such 
as  tne  last  I  have  noticed,  and  of  one  class  of  miracles 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  describe,  these  prodigies,  whether 
true  or  false,  were  wrought  for  the  exclusive  edification  of 
confirmed  believers.  The  exceptional  miracles  were  those  of 
exorcism,  which  occupied  a  very  singular  position  in  the  early 
Chui-ch.  The  belief  that  certain  diseases  were  inflicted  by 
Divine  agency  was  familiar  to  the  ancients,  but  among  tho 
early  Gi'eeks  the  notion  of  dialjolical  possession  appeals  to 
have  been  unknown.  A  diemon,  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
though  inferior  to  a  deity,  was  not  an  evil  spirit,  and  it  is  sx- 
h-emely  doubtful  whether  the  existence  of  eAol  (hemons  was 
known  either  to  the  Gi-eeks  or  Romans  till  about  the  time  of 
the  advent  of  Christ.'  The  belief  was  introduced  with  the 
Oriental  supei-stitions  which  then  jxmred  into  Rome,  and  it 
brought  in  its  train  the  notions  of  possession  and  exorcism. 
The  Jews,  who  in  then-  own  country  appear  to  have  regarded 
it  as  a  mo.st  ordinaiy  occun-ence  to  meet  men  walking  about 
visibly  possessed  by  devils,  and  who  professed  to  have  learnt 
fi-om  Solomon  the  means  of  exjielling  them,  soon  became  the 
piincipal  exorcists,  accomplishing  their  feats  paiTly  by  adju¬ 
ration,  and  partly  by  means  of  a  certain  mii-aculous  root 
namec-  Baaras.  Josephus  assmes  us  that  he  had  himself,  in 
fhe  reign  of  Vesiiasian,  seen  a  Jew  named  Eleazar  drawing 
by  these  means  a  dasmon  thi-ough  the  nostrils  of  a  possessed 
person,  who  fell  to  the  ground  on  the  accomplishment  of  the 
miracle;  while,  upon  the  command  of  the  magician,  tho 


‘  PiutaKh  thought  they  were  MiracUs,  pp.  129-UO;  and  Pon 
fenowu  by  Plato,  but  this  opinion  tenelle,  Hist,  des  Oracles,  pp  26 
has  b^n  much  questioned.  See  a  27.  Porphyry  speaks  much  of  eril 
rery  learned  discussion  on  the  sub-  diemons. 
ject  in  Farmer’s  Dissertation  on 
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devil,  to  piove  that  it  had  really  left  his  Hctim,  threw  down 
a  cup  of  water  which  had  been  placed  at  a  distance.'  Tlio 
growth  of  Neoplatonism  and  kindred  philosophies  greatly 
strengthened  the  belief,  and  some  of  the  later  philosophers, 
as  well  as  many  religious  charlatans,  practised  exorcism. 
Btit,  of  all  classes,  the  Christians  became  in  this  respect  the 
most  famous.  From  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  for  about 
two  centui’ies,  there  is,  I  believe,  not  a  single  Christian 
>vriter  who  does  not  solemnly  and  explicitly  assert  the  reality 
and  frequent  employment  of  this  power ;  *  and  although,  after 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  the  instances  Ijecame  less  numerous, 
they  by  no  means  ceased.  The  Christians  fully  recognised 
the  supernatui-al  power  possessed  by  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
exorcists,  but  they  claimed  to  be  in  many  respects  their 
superiore.  By  the  simple  sign  of  the  cross,  or  by  I’epeating 
the  name  of  their  Master,  they  pix)fe.ssed  to  be  able  to  cast 
out  devils  which  had  resisted  all  the  enchantments  of  Pagan 


'  Josephus,  Aiitiq.  viii.  2,  §  5. 

*  This  very  curious  subject  is 
fully  treated  by  Baltus  {A’epoiise  a 
i'Hisioire  des  Oracles,  Strasburg, 
1707,  published  anonymously  in 
reply  to  Van  Dale  and  Fonte- 
nelle),  who  believed  in  the  reality' 
of  the  Fagan  as  well  as  the 
p.vtristic  miracles ;  by  Bingham 
{Antu^uUicso  f  the  Christ imi  Church, 
vol.  1.  pp.  316-324),  who  thinks 
the  Fagan  and  Jewish  exorcists 
were  impostors,  but  not  the  Chris¬ 
tians;  and  by  Jdiddleton  {Free 
Krujuiry,  pp.  80-96),  who  disbe¬ 
lieves  in  all  the  exorcists  after  the 
apostolic  times.  It  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  a  .special  contro¬ 
versy  in  England,  carried  on  by 
DodweU,  Church,  Farmer,  and 
others.  Archdeacon  Church  says : 
*  If  we  cannot  vindicate  them  [the 
Fat  hers  of  the  first  three  centuries] 


on  this  article,  their  credit  must 
be  lost  for  ever ;  and  we  must  be 
obliged  to  decline  all  further  de¬ 
fence  of  them.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  words  more  strongly  to  ex¬ 
press  a  claim  to  this  miracle  than 
those  used  b)'  all  the  best  writers 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries.' 
—  Vindication  of  the  Miracles  of 
the  First  Three  Centuries,  p.  199. 
So,  also,  Baltus;  ‘De  tons  les 
auciens  auteurs  eccl^siastiques, 
n’y  en  ayant  pas  un  qui  n'ait  parle 
de  ce  pouvoir  admirable  que  los 
Chretiens  avoient  de  chasser  les 
demons  ’  (p.  296).  Gregory  of 
Tours  describes  exorcism  as  suffi¬ 
ciently  common  in  his  time,  and 
mentions  having  himself  seen  a 
monk  named  Julian  cure  by  his 
words  a  possessed  person.  {Hist. 
iv.  32.) 
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exorcists,  to  silence  the  oracles,  to  compel  the  daemons  to  con¬ 
fess  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith.  Sometimes  their  imwer 
extended  stiU  further.  Daemons,  we  are  told,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  enter  into  animals,  and  these  also  were  expelled  by 
the  Christian  adjuration.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  St. 
Hilarion,’  has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  the  courage  with 
which  that  saint  confronted,  and  the  success  with  which 
he  relieved,  a  possessed  camel.'  In  the  I'eign  of  Julian,  the 
very  bones  of  tlie  martyr  Babylas  were  sufficient  to  silence 
the  oracle  of  Daphne  •  and  when,  amid  the  triumphant 
chants  of  the  Christians,  the  relics,  by  the  command  of 
Jxilian,  were  removed,  the  lightning  descended  from  heaven 
and  consumed  the  temple.^  St.  Gregory  Thaumatxirgus 
having  expelled  the  demons  from  an  idol  temple,  the  priest, 
iinding  his  means  of  subsistence  destroyed,  came  to  the  saint, 
imploring  him  to  permit  the  oracles  to  be  renewed.  St. 
Gregory,  who  was  then  on  his  journey,  wrote  a  note  contain¬ 
ing  the  words  ‘  Satan,  return,’  which  was  immediately  obeyed, 
and  the  priest,  awe-sti-uck  by  the  mii-acle,  was  converted  to 
Christianity.®  Tertullian,  writing  to  the  Pagan-s  in  a  time 
of  persecution,  in  language  of  the  most  deliberate  earnestness, 
challenges  his  opponents  to  bring  forth  any  person  who  is 


'  Fii.  Hilar.  Origen  notices 
that  cattle  were  sometimes  pos- 
sesse.'i  by  devils.  See  Middleton’s 
Free  Knqtiiry,  pp.  88,  89. 

The  miracle  of  St.  Babylas 
is  the  subject  of  a  homily  by  8t. 
Chiysostom,  and  is  related  at 
length  by  Theodoret,  Sozomen, 
and  Socrates.  Libanius  mentions 
that,  by  command  of  Julian,  the 
bones  of  St.  Babylas  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  temple.  The 
Christians  said  the  temple  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  lightning ;  tne  Pagans 
declared  it  was  burnt  by  the  Chris- 
;  ians,  and  Julian  ordered  measures 
of  reprisal  to  be  taken.  Amin. 
Marcellinns,  however  mentions  a 


report  that  the  fire  was  caused 
accidentally  by  one  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  candles  employed  in  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  people  of  Antioch 
defi^  the  emperor  by  chanting, 
as  they  remov^  the  relics,  ‘  Con¬ 
found^  be  aU  they  that  trust  in 
graven  images.’ 

’  See  the  Life  of  Gregory 
Thaumatuiyve,  by  Gregory  of 
Nyssa.  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
assures  us  (JXal.  iii.  10)  that 
Sabinus,  Bishop  of  Placentia,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  river  Po,  which  had 
overflowed  its  banks  and  flooded 
some  church  lands.  When  the 
letter  was  thrown  into  the  stroan: 
the  waters  at  once  subsided. 
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possesBed  by  a  daemon  or  any  of  those  virgins  or  prophets  who 
are  supposed  to  be  insphed  by  a  divinity.  He  asserts  that, 
in  leply  to  the  interrogation  of  any  Ohi-istian,  the  daemons 
will  be  compelled  to  confess  their  diabolical  character ;  he 
invites  the  Pagans,  if  it  be  other-wise,  to  put  the  Christian 
immediately  to  death ;  and  he  proposes  this  as  at  once  the 
simplest  and  most  decisive  demonstration  of  the  faith.' 
Justin  Mai-tyr,^  Origen,®  Lactantius,^  Athanasius,®  and 
iliuucius  Pelix,®  all  in  language  equally  solemn  and  exphcit, 
call  upon  the  Pagans  to  form  their-  opinions  from  the  coir 
fessions  -wrung  from  their  own  gods.  We  hear  from  them, 
that  when  a  Christian  began  to  pray,  to  malce  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  or  to  utter  the  name  of  his  Master  in  the  presence  of  a 
j)Ossessed  or  inspired  person,  the  latter,  by  screams  and  fright¬ 
ful  contoi-tions,  exhibited  the  torture  that  was  inflicted,  and 
by  this  torture  the  evil  spirit  was  compelled  to  avow  its 
nature.  Sevei-al  of  the  Christian  writers  declare  that  this 
was  generally  known  to  the  Pagans.  In  one  respect,  it  was 
observed,  the  mix-acle  of  exorcism  was  especially  available  for 
evidential  purposes ;  for,  as  dsemons  would  not  expel  demons, 
it  was  the  only  miracle  which  was  necessarily  divine. 

It  would  be  curious  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the 
challenge  was  received  by  the  Pagan  writers;  but  unhappily, 
the  writings  which  were  directed  against  the  faith  ha-ving 
been  destroyed  by  the  Christian  emperors,  our  means  of  in¬ 
formation  on  this  point  are  very  scanty.  Some  information, 


'  ‘  Edatur  hie  aliquis  sub  tri- 
bunalibus  vostris,  quem  daemone  agi 
coastet.  Jussus  a  qnolibet  Chris- 
tiano  loqui  spiritus  ille,  tarn  se 
daemonem  confitebitur  de  vero, 
quam  alibi  denm  de  false.  Alque 
producatur  aliquis  ex  iis  qui  de 
deo  pati  existimantur,  qui  axis 
inhalaures  numen  de  nidore  conci- 
piuiit  .  .  .  uisi  se  dsemouea  con- 
fessi  fuerinc,  Christiano  mentiri 


non  andentes,  ibidem  illins  Chri.s- 
tiani  procacissimi  sanguinem  fuu- 
dite.  Quid  isto  opere  manifestius  ? 
quid  h®c  probatione  fideiius?’ — 
Tert.  A/)ol.  xxiii. 

*  Apol.  i. ;  Trypho, 

’  Cant.  Cels.  vii. 

*  Inst.  Div.  iv,  27. 

*  Life  of  Antowjf, 

*  Octavius.  A 

y 
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howevpr,  w©  possess,  &nd  it  would  appear  to  show  that,  amonfj 
the  educated  classes  at  least,  these  phenomena  did  not  extort 
any  great  admiration.  The  eloquent  silence  about  diabolical 
possession  observed  by  the  early  philosophers,  when  discussing 
such  questions  as  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spiritual 
world,  decisively  show  that  in  their  time  possession  had  not 
assumed  any  great  prominence  or  acquired  any  general  cre¬ 
dence.  Plutarch,  who  admitted  the  reality  of  evil  daemons, 
and  who  was  the  most  strenuous  defender  of  the  oiticles,  ti-eats 
the  whole  class  of  superstitions  to  which  exorcism  belongs 
with  much  contempt.'  Marcus  Amelius,  in  recounting  the 
benefits  he  had  received  from  diflerent  persons  with  whom  he 
had  been  connected,  acknowledges  his  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  philosopher  Diognetus  for  ha\ung  taught  him  to  give  no 
credence  to  magicians,  jugglers,  and  expellers  of  daemons. ^ 
Lucian  declares  that  every  cunning  juggler  could  make  his 
fortune  by  going  over  to  the  Christians  and  preying  upon  their 
simplicity.^  Celsus  described  the  Christians  as  juggler-a  per¬ 
forming  their  tricks  among  the  young  and  the  credulous.'' 
The  most  decisive  evidence,  however,  we  possess,  is  a  law  of 
Ulpian,  duected,  it  is  thought,  against  the  Christians,  which 
condemns  those  ‘  who  use  incantations  or  imprecations,  or  (to 
employ  the  common  word  of  impostors)  exorcisms.’®  Modern 
criticism  has  noted  a  few  facts  wliich  may  throw  some  light 
upon  this  obscure  subject.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 


‘  De  SuperstUume. 

»  i.  6. 

*  De  Mart.  Peregrin. 

*  Origen,  Adv.  Cels.  vi.  Com¬ 
pare  the  curious  letter  which  Vo- 
piscus  (Saturninus)  attributes  to 
Hadrian,  ‘  Nemo  illic  [i.e.  in  Egypt] 
archisynagogue  Judceoi-um,  uemo 
Samarites,  nemo  Christianorum 
p'esbyter,  non  mathematicus,  non 
arnspsx,  non  aliptes.’ 

‘  ‘  Si  incantavit,  si  impreoatus 


est,  si  (ut  vulgari  verbo  impos- 
torum  utor)  exorciznvit.’ — Bing¬ 
ham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Oxf.,  1855),  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
This  law  is  believed  to  have  been 
directed  specially  against  the 
Christians,  becivnse  these  were 
very  prominent  as  exorcists,  and 
because  Lactantins  Div.  v. 

11)  says  that  Ulpian  had  collected 
the  laws  against  them. 
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symptoms  of  possession  were  for  the  most  part  identical  with 
tiiose  of  lunacy  or  epilepsy  ;  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
excitement  of  an  imposing  religious  ceremony  might  produce 
or  suspend  the  disorder  j  that  leading  questions  might  in  these 
cases  be  followed  by  the  desired  answers;  and  that  some 
passages  from  the  Fathers  show  that  the  exorcisms  were  not 
always  succesvsful,  or  the  curas  always  permanent.  It  has 
been  observed,  too,  that  at  first  the  power  of  exorcism  was 
open  to  all  Christians  without  restraint ;  that  this  licence,  in 
an  age  when  religious  jugglers  were  very  common,  and  in  a 
Church  whose  members  were  very  credulous,  gave  great 
facilities  to  impostors  ;  that  when  the  Laodicean  Council,  in 
the  fourth  century,  forbade  any  one  to  exorcise,  except  those 
who  wore  duly  authorised  by  the  bishop,  these  miracles 
speedily  declined  ;  and  that,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  a  physician  named  Posidonius  denied  the  existence 
oi  possession,  * 

lo  sum  up  this  whole  subject,  we  may  conclude  that  what 
is  called  the  evidential  system  had  no  prominent  place  in 
effecting  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Historical 
criticisms  were  far  too  imperfect  to  make  appeals  to  the 
miracles  of  former  days  of  any  value,  and  the  notion  of  the 
wide  diflusion  of  miraculous  or  magical  powers,  as  well  as  the 
generally  private  character  of  the  alleged  mii'acles  of  the 
Patiistic  age,  made  contemporary  wonders  very  unimpressive. 
The  piophecies  attributed  to  the  Sibyls,  and  the  pi'actice  of 
exorcism,  had,  however,  a  certain  weight;  for  the  first  were 
connected  with  a  religious  authority,  long  and  deeply  revered 
at  Rome,  and  the  second  had  been  forced  by  several  circum¬ 
stances  into  great  prominence.  But  the  effect  even  of  these 
may  be  safely  regarded  as  altogether  subsidiary,  and  the  main 
causes  of  the  conversion  must  be  looked  for  in  another  and  a 
wider  sphei'e. 


‘  Philo«tx)i^iiis,  But.  Ectl.  viii.  10. 
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These  causes  were  the  general  tendencies  of  the  age. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  that  vast  movement  of  mingled 
scepticism  and  credulity,  in  that  amalgamation  or  dissolution 
of  many  creeds,  in  that  profound  transformation  of  habits,  of 
feelings,  and  of  ideals,  which  I  have  attempted  to  paint  in 
the  last  chapter.  Under  circumstances  more  favourable  to 
religious  proselytism  than  the  world  had  ever  before  known, 
with  the  path  cleared  by  a  long  coiu-se  of  destructive  cri¬ 
ticism,  the  religions  and  philosophies  of  mankind  were 
struggling  for  the  mastery  in  that  gi'eat  metropolis  where 
all  were  amply  represented,  and  in  which  alone  the  destinies 
of  the  world  could  be  decided.  Among  the  educated  a  frigid 
Stoicism,  teaching  a  majestic  but  unattainable  grandeur,  and 
scorning  the  support  of  the  affections,  the  hope  of  another 
world,  and  the  consolations  of  worahip,  had  for  a  time  been  in 
the  ascendant,  and  it  only  terminated  its  noble  and  most 
fruitful  career  when  it  had  become  manifestly  inadequate 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  age.  Among  other  classes, 
religion  after  religion  ran  its  conquering  course.  The  J ews, 
although  a  number  of  causes  had  made  them  the  most  hated 
of  all  the  Roman  subjects,  and  although  theii’  religion,  from 
its  intensely  national  chamcter,  seemed  j>eculiarly  unsuited 
for  proselytism,  had  yet,  by  the  force  of  their  monotheism, 
their  charity,  and  their  exorcisms,  spread  the  creed  of  Moses 
far  and  wide.  The  Empress  Poppaea  is  said  to  have  been  a 
proselyte.  The  passion  of  Roman  women  for  Jewish  rites 
was  one  of  the  complaints  of  Juvenal.  The  Sabbath  and  the 
Jewish  fasts  became  familiar  facts  in  all  the  great  cities,  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  law  the  subject  of  eager  discus¬ 
sion.  Other  Oriental  religions  were  even  more  successful. 
The  worship  of  Mithra,  and,  alxrve  all,  of  the  Egyptian 
divinities,  attracted  their  thousands,  and  during  more  than 
three  centuries  the  Roman  writings  are  crowded  with  aUu- 
sions  to  their  progress.  The  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,'  the 


‘  See  Juvenal.  Sat,  vi.  314-335. 
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solemn  worship  of  Isis,  the  expiatory  rites  that  cleansed  the 
guilty  soul,  excited  a  very  delirium  of  enthusiasm.  Juvenal 
describes  the  Roman  women,  at  the  dawn  of  the  winter  day, 
breaking  the  ice  of  the  Tiber  to  plunge  three  times  into  its 
sacred  stream,  dragging  themselves  on  bleeding  knees  in 
penance  around  the  field  of  Tarquin,  offering  to  undertake 
pilgrimages  to  Egypt  to  seek  the  holy  water  for  the  shrine  of 
Isis,  fondly  dreaming  that  they  had  heai-d  the  voice  of  the 
goddess.'  Apuleius  has  di-awn  a  gi*aphic  picture  of  the  solemn 
majesty  of  her  processions,  and  the  spell  they  cast  upon  the 
most  licentious  and  the  most  sceptical.*  Commodus,  Caracalla, 
and  Heliogabalus  were  passionately  devoted  to  them.®  The 
temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  the  statues  of  lilithra,  are 
among  the  last  prominent  works  of  Roman  art.  In  all  other 
forms  the  same  credulity  was  manifested.  The  oracles  that 
had  been  silent  were  heard  again;  the  astrologers  swarmed 
in  every  city;  the  philosophers  were  surrounded  with  an 
atmosphere  of  legend;  the  Pythagorean  school  had  raised 
credulity  into  a  system.  On  all  sides,  and  to  a  degree  un¬ 
paralleled  in  history,  we  find  men  who  were  no  longer 
satisfied  with  their  old  local  religion,  thirstins'  for  belief, 
passionately  and  restlessly  seeking  for  a  new  faith. 

In  the  midst  of  this  movement,  Christianity  gained  its 
ascendancy,  and  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  cause  of 
its  triumph.  No  other  religion,  under  such  circumstances, 
had  ever  combined  so  many  distinct  elements  of  power  and 
attraction.  Unlike  the  Jewish  religion,  it  was  bound  by  no 
local  ties,  and  was  equally  adapted  for  every  nation  and  for 
every  class.  Unlike  Stoicism,  it  appealed  in  the  strongest 
manner  to  the  affections,  and  offered  all  the  charm  of  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  worehip.  Unlike  the  Egyptian  religions,  it  imited 
with  its  distinctive  teaching  a  pure  and  noble  system  of 


'  See  Juvenal,  Sai.  vi.  620-530.  'See  their  Lives,  by  Lampri- 
*  Metamorphoses,  book  x.  dins  and  Sportianos. 
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ethics,  and  proved  itself  capable  of  reaUsiiig  it  in  action.  It 
proclaimed,  amid  a  vast  movement  of  social  and  national 
amalgamation,  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind.  Amid 
the  softening  influence  of  philosophy  and  civilisation,  it 
taught  the  supreme  sanctity  of  love.  To  the  slave,  who  had 
never  before  exercised  so  large  an  influence  over  Roman  reli¬ 
gious  life,  it  was  the  religion  of  the  suffering  and  the  op¬ 
pressed.  To  the  philosopher  it  was  at  once  the  echo  of  the 
highest  ethics  of  the  later  Stoics,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
best  teaching  of  the  school  of  Plato.  To  a  world  thirsting 
for  i)rodigy,  it  offered  a  history  replete  with  wonders  more 
sti-ange  that  those  of  Apollonius;  while  the  Jew  and  the 
Chaldean  could  scarcely  lival  its  exorcists,  and  the  legends  of 
continual  miracles  circulated  among  its  followei’s.  To  a 
world  deeply  conscious  of  political  dissolution,  and  prying 
eagerly  and  anxiously  into  the  future,  it  proclaimed  with  a 
thrilling  power  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  globe — the 
glory  of  all  its  fiiends,  and  the  damnation  of  all  its  foes.  To 
a  world  that  had  grown  veiy  weary  gaxiug  on  the  cold  and 
passionless  grandeur  which  Cato  realised,  and  which  Lucan 
sung,  it  presented  an  ideal  of  compassion  and  of  love — a 
Teacher  who  could  weep  by  the  sepulchre  of  His  friend,  who 
was  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  To  a  world, 
in  fine,  distracted  by  hostile  creeds  and  colliding  philosophies, 
it  taught  its  doctrines,  not  as  a  human  si>eculation,  but  as  a 
Divine  revelation,  authenticated  much  less  by  reason  than 
by  faith.  ‘With  the  heart  man  believeth  imto  righteous¬ 
ness;’  ‘  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  will  know  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God;’  ‘Unless  you  believe  you 
cannot  understand ;  ’  ‘A  heart  naturally  Christian ;  ‘  The 

heart  makes  the  theologian,’  are  the  phrases  which  best  ex 
press  the  fiist  action  of  Christianity  upon  the  world.  Like 
all  great  religions,  it  was  more  concenied  with  modes  of 
feeling  than  with  modes  of  thought.  Tlie  chief  cause  of  its 
success  was  the  congruity  of  its  teaching  with  the  spiritual 
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nature  of  mankind.  It  waa  because  it  was  true  to  the  mora 
sentiments  of  the  age,  because  it  represented  faithfully  the 
supreme  type  of  excellence  to  which  men  were  then  tending, 
because  it  corresponded  with  their  religious  wants,  aims,  and 
emotions,  because  the  whole  spiritual  being  could  then  ex¬ 
pand  and  expatiate  under  its  influence,  that  it  planted  its 
roots  so  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

To  all  these  elements  of  attraction,  others  of  a  difierent 
order  must  be  added.  Christianity  was  not  merely  a  moral 
influence,  or  a  system  of  opinions,  or  an  historical  record,  or 
a  collection  of  wonder-working  men ;  it  was  also  an  insti¬ 
tution  definitely,  elaborately,  and  skilfully  organised,  possess- 
mg  a  weight  and  a  stability  which  isolated  or  undisciplined 
teachers  could  never  i-ival,  and  evoking,  to  a  degree  before 
unexampled  in  the  world,  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  its 
corporate  welfare,  analogous  to  that  of  the  patriot  to  his 
country.  The  many  forms  of  Pagan  worship  were  pliant  in 
their  nature.  Each  offered  certain  advantages  or  spiiitual 
gratifications ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  all  should  not 
e^t  together,  and  participation  in  one  by  no  means  implied 
disresj^t  to  the  othera.  But  Chmtianity  was  emphatically 
exclusive ;  its  adherent  was  bound  to  detest  and  abjure  the 
faiths  around  him  as  the  workmanship  of  dajmons,  and  to 
consider  himself  placed  in  the  world  to  destroy  them.'  Hence 
there  sprang  a  stem,  aggressive,  and  at  the  same  time  dis¬ 
ciplined  enthusiasm,  wholly  unlike  any  other  that  had  been 
witnessed  upon  earth.  The  duties  of  public  worship ;  the 
sacraments,  wliich  were  represented  as  the  oaths  of  the 
Chiistian  wariior ;  the  fasts  and  penances  and  commemorative 
days,  which  strengthened  the  Church  feeling ;  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  religion  in  the  most  solemn  epochs  of  life,  conspired 
to  sustain  it.  Above  all,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  belief 
which  then  for  the  first  time  flashed  upon  the  world  •  the 
l)ei-suasion,  realised  with  all  the  vividness  of  novelty,' that 
Christianity  opened  out  tn  its  votaries  eternal  happincs.^. 
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while  all  beyond  its  pale  were  doomed  to  an  eternity  of 
torture,  supplied  a  motive  of  action  as  powerful  as  it  is  per¬ 
haps  possible  to  conceive.  It  struck  alike  the  coarsest  chords 
of  hope  and  fear,  and  the  finest  chords  of  compassion  and 
love.  The  polytheist,  admitting  that  Christianity  might 
possibly  be  true,  was  led  by  a  mere  calculation  of  prudence 
to  embrace  it,  and  the  fervent  Christian  would  shrink  fiom 
no  sufiering  to  draw  those  whom  he  loved  within  its  pale. 
Nor  were  other  inducements  wanting.  To  the  confessor  was 
granted  in  the  Church  a  great  and  venerable  authority,  such 
as  the  bishop  could  scarcely  claim.*  To  the  martyr,  besides 
the  fruition  of  heaven,  belonged  the  highest  glory  on  earth. 
By  winning  that  bloodstained  crown,  the  meanest  Christian 
slave  might  gain  a  reputation  as  glorious  as  that  of  a  Decius 
or  a  llegulus.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  vdth  a  sumptuous 
splendour;*  his  relics,  embalmed  or  shiined,  were  venei-ated 
with  an  almost  idolatrous  homage.  The  anniversary  of  his 
birth  into  another  life  was  commemoi-ated  in  the  Church, 
and  before  the  gi'eat  assembly  of  the  saints  his  heroic  suflfer- 
ings  were  recounted.®  How,  indeed,  should  he  not  be  envied  1 
He  had  passed  away  into  eternal  bliss.  He  had  left  upon 
earth  an  abiding  name.  By  the  ‘  baptism  of  blood  ’  the  sins 
cf  a  life  had  been  in  a  moment  efiaced. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  recognise  heroic  enthusiasm 
as  a  normal  product  of  certain  natural  conditions,  will  have 
no  difiiculty  in  undei-standing  that,  under  such  circumstances 

'  The  conflict  between  St.  quam  diis  fumigandis.’ — Jpol.  42 
Cyprian  and  the  confessors,  con-  Sometimes  the  Pagans^  burnt  the 
cerning  the  power  of  remitting  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  in  order^  to 
penances  claimed  by  the  latter,  prevent  the  Christians  venerating 
though  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  their  relics. 

the  confessors,  shows  clearly  the  ’  Many  interesting  particnlara 
influence  they  had  obtained.  about  these  commemorative  fcsti- 

*  ‘  Thura  plane  non  emimus ;  si  vals  are  collected  in  Cave  s 
Arabi®  queruutur  scient  Sabaji  tii/e  CkHstumity,  part  i.  c.  yii.  The 
pluris  et  carioris  suas  merces  anniversaries  were  called  ‘  Natalia, 
Chrisiianis  sepeliondis  profligari  or  birth -<^3^. 
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as  I  have  described,  a  transcendent  courage  should  have  been 
evoked.  Men  seemed  indeed  to  be  in  love  with  death.  Be¬ 
lieving,  with  St.  Ignatius,  that  they  were  ‘the  wheat  o^’ 
God,’  they  panted  for  the  day  when  they  should  be  ‘  ground 
by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts  into  the  pure  bread  of  Christ !  ’ 
Beneath  this  one  burning  enthusiasm  all  the  ties  of  earihly 
love  were  suapt  in  twain.  Origen,  when  a  boy,  being  re¬ 
strained  by  force  from  going  forth  to  deliver  himself  up  to 
the  pei'secutoi-s,  wrote  to  his  imprisoned  father,  imploring 
iiim  not  to  let  any  thought  of  his  family  intervene  to  quench 
his  resolution  or  to  deter  him  from  sealing  his  faith  with 
his  blood.  St.  Perpetua,  an  only  daughter,  a  young  mother 
of  twenty-two,  had  embraced  the  Christian  creed,  confessed 
it  before  her  judges,  and  declared  herself  ready  to  endure 
for  it  the  martyr’s  death.  Again  and  again  her  father  came 
oo  her  in  a  pai-oxysm  of  agony,  entreating  her  not  to  deprive 
him  of  the  Joy  and  the  consolation  of  his  closing  yeara. 
He  appealed  to  her  by  the  memory  of  all  the  tenderness 
he  had  lavished  upon  her  —  by  her  infant  child  —  by  his 
own  gi'ay  haii-s,  that  were  soon  to  be  brought  down  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  Forgetting  in  his  deejr  anguish  all 
the  dignity  of  a  parent,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  before  his 
child,  covered  her  hands  with  kisses,  and,  with  tears  stream¬ 
ing  from  his  eyes,  implored  her  to  have  mercy  upon  him. 
But  she  was  unshaken  though  not  untouched ;  she  saw  her 
father,  frenzied  with  grief,  dragged  from  before  the  tribunal ; 
she  saw  him  tearing  his  white  beard,  and  lying  prostrate  and 
broken-hearted  on  the  prison  floor ;  she  went  forth  to  die  for 
a  faith  she  loved  more  dearly — for  a  faith  that  told  her  that 
her  father  would  be  lost  for  ever.'  The  desire  for  mai-tyrdom 
became  at  times  a  form  of  absolute  madness,  a  kind  of  epi¬ 
demic  of  suicide,  and  the  leading  minds  of  the  Church  found  it 
necessary  to  exert  all  their  authority  to  prevent  their  followers 


‘  See  her  acts  in  Ituiuart, 
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from  thrusting  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  persecutors.  ‘ 
Tertullian  mentions  how,  in  a  little  Asiatic  town,  the  entire 
population  once  flocked  to  the  proconsul,  declaring  themselves 
to  Ije  Christians,  and  imploring  him  to  execute  the  decree  of 
the  emperor  and  grant  them  the  privilege  of  martyrdom. 
The  bewildered  functionary  asked  them  whether,  if  they  wei  e 
BO  weary  of  life,  there  were  no  j^recipices  or  ropes  by  which 
they  could  end  their  days ;  and  he  put  to  death  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  the  suppliants,  and  dismissed  the  others.''*  Two  illus¬ 
trious  Pagan  moi’alists  and  one  profane  Pagan  satirist  have 
noticed  this  passion  with  a  most  unpleasing  scorn.  ‘  There 
are  some,’  said  Epictetus,  ‘  whom  madness,  there  are  others, 
like  the  Galilseans,  whom  custom,  makes  indifferent  to 
death.’ ^  ‘  What  mind,’  said  Marcus  Aurelius,  ‘  is  prepared, 

if  need  be,  to  go  foidh  from  the  body,  whether  it  be  to  lx? 
extinguished,  or  to  be  dispei'sed,  or  to  endure? — pi-epared  by 
delibei-ate  reflection,  and  not  by  pure  obstinacy,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  Christians.’  *  ‘  These  wi-etches,’  said  Lucian, 

speaking  of  the  Christians,  ‘  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  going  to  be  altogether  immortal,  and  to  live  for  ever; 
wherefore  they  despise  death,  and  many  of  their  own  accord 
give  themselves  up  to  be  slain.’  ® 

‘  1  send  against  you  men  who  are  as  gi’eedy  of  death  aa 
you  are  of  pleasures,’  were  the  words  wliich,  in  after  days,  the 


'  St.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  10. 
There  are  other  passages  of  the 
same  kind  in  other  Fathers. 

‘‘AdScapul.x.  Eusebius (Afarfyrs 
of  Palestine,  ch.  iii.)  has  given  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  six  young  men, 
■who  in  the  very  height  of  the  Ga- 
lerinn  persecution,  at  a  time  when 
the  most  hideous  tortures  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Christians,  voluntarily 
gave  themselves  up  as  believers. 
Snip.  Severus  {Hist.  ii.  32),  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  voluntary  martyrs  under 
T)iocl“tiau,  says  that  Christians 


then  ‘  longed  for  death  as  they  now 
long  for  bishoprie.s.’  •  Cogi  qm 
potest,  nescit  mori,’  was  the  noble 
maxim  of  the  Christians. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  7.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  that  this  passage  alludee 
to  the  Chri.stians.  The  followers 
of  Judas  of  Galilee  were  called 
Galilseans,  and  they  were  famous 
for  their  indifference  to  death.  See 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  1. 

<  xi.  3. 

*  Peregrinus, 
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Mohammedan  chief  addressed  to  the  degenerate  Christians 
of  Syria,  and  which  were  at  once  the  presage  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  triumph.  Such  words  might  with  equal 
propriety  have  been  employed  by  the  early  Christian  leaders 
to  then-  Pagan  adversaries.  The  zeal  of  the  Christians  and 
of  the  Pagans  differed  alilce  in  degree  and  in  kind.  When 
Constantine  made  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  State,  it  is 
probable  that  its  adherents  were  but  a  minority  in  Pome. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Theodosius  the  senate  was  still  wedded 
to  Paganism ;  ^  yet  the  measm'es  of  Constantine  were  both 
natui'al  and  necessary.  The  majority  were  without  in¬ 
flexible  belief,  without  moi'al  enthusiasm,  without  definite 
organisation,  without  any  of  those  principles  that  inspme  the 
heroism  either  of  resistiince  or  aggression.  The  minority 
formed  a  serried  phalanx,  animated  by  every  motive  that 
could  purify,  discipline,  and  sustain  their  zeal.  '^Vhen  once 
the  Christians  had  acquired  a  considerable  position,  the 
question  of  their  destiny  was  a  simple  one.  They  must  either 
be  cinished  or  they  must  reign.  The  failure  of  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Diocletian  conducted  them  inevitably  to  the 
throne. 

It  may  indeed  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Poman  Empire  is  so  far  from  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
miracle  or  suspension  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  human 
nature,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  great  movement  on 
record  in  which  the  causes  and  effects  so  manifestly  coirespond. 
The  apparent  anomalies  of  history  are  not  inconsiderable,  but 
they  must  be  sought  for  in  other  quarters.  That  within  the 
narrow  limits  and  scanty  population  of  the  Greek  States 
should  have  arisen  men  who,  in  almost  every  conceivable  form 
of  genius,  in  philosophy,  in  epic,  dramatic  and  lyric  |x>etry, 
in  written  and  spoken  eloquence,  in  statesmanship,  in  sculp¬ 
ture,  in  painting,  and  probably  also  in  music,  should  have 


'  ZoaimtM. 
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attained  almost  or  al  together  the  highest  limits  of  human  per¬ 
fection — that  the  creed  of  Mohammed  should  have  preserved 
its  pure  monotheism  and  its  freedom  from  all  idolatrous 
tendencies,  when  adopted  hj  vast  populations  in  that  in¬ 
tellectual  condition  in  which,  under  all  other  creeds, a  gross  and 
material  worship  has  proved  inevitable,  both  these  are  facts 
which  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  explain.  Considerations 
of  climate,  and  still  more  of  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
customs  and  institutions,  may  palliate  the  first  difficulty,  and 
the  attitude  Mohammed  assumed  to  art  may  supply  us  with  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  second ;  but  I  suppose  that,  after 
all  has  been  said,  most  persons  will  feel  that  they  are  in 
presence  of  phenomena  very  exceptional  and  astonishing. 
The  first  rise  of  Chi’istianity  in  Judaia  Ls  a  subject  wholly 
apart  from  this  book.  We  ai-e  examining  only  the  subsequent 
movement  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Of  this  movement  it  mav 
be  boldly  asserted  that  the  assumption  of  a  moral  or  in¬ 
tellectual  miracle  is  utterly  gratuitous.  Never  before  -was  a 
religious  transformation  so  manifestly  inevitable.  No  other 
religion  ever  combined  so  many  forms  of  attraction  as 
Christianity,  both  from  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  from  its 
manifest  adaptation  to  tho  special  wants  of  the  time.  One 
great  cause  of  its  success  was  that  it  produced  more  heroic 
actions  and  formed  more  upright  men  than  any  other  creed  ; 
but  that  it  should  do  so  was  precisely  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

To  these  reasonings,  however,  those  who  maintain  that 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  Rome  is  natxirally  inexplicable, 
reply  by  pointing  to  the  persecutions  which  Christianity  had 
to  encounter.  As  this  subject  is  one  on  which  m.any  mis¬ 
conceptions  exist,  and  as  it  is  of  extreme  importance  on 
account  of  its  connection  with  later  persecutions,  it  will  l)e 
necessaiy  briefly  to  discuss  it. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  reasons  that  may  induce  a  ruler  to 
suppress  by  force  some  forms  of  religious  woi-ship  or  opinion. 
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are  very  vajioiis.  He  may  do  so  oq  moral  gi’ounda,  because 
they  dii-ectly  or  indirectly  protluce  immorality ;  or  on  l  eligioms 
grounds,  because  ho  believes  them  to  be  offensive  to  the 
Deity ;  or  on  political  gi-ounds,  because  they  ai-e  injmious 
either  to  the  State  or  to  the  Government;  or  on  con-upt 
gi-oimds,  because  he  desires  to  gratify  some  vindictive  or 
avaricious  passion.  From  the  simple  fact,  therefore,  of  a 
religious  peisecution  we  cannot  at  once  infer  the  principles 
of  the  persecutor,  but  must  examine  in  detail  by  which  of  the 
above  motives,  or  by  what  combination  ol  them,  he  has  been 
actuated. 

Now,  the  persecution  which  has  taken  place  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Chiistian  priests  differs  in  some  respects  broadly 
trom  all  others.  It  has  been  far  more  sustained,  systematic, 
and  unflinching.  It  has  been  directed  not  merely  against 
acts  of  woi'ship,  but  also  against  speculative  opinions.  It  has 
been  supported  not  merely  as  a  I'ight,  but  also  as  a  duty.  It 
has  been  advocated  in  a  whole  literatme  of  theology,  by  the 
classes  that  are  especially  devout,  and  by  the  most  opposing 
sects,  and  it  has  invariably  declined  in  conjimction  with  a 
large  portion  of  theological  dogmas. 

I  have  elsewhere  examined  in  great  detail  the  history  of 
jiersecutioiis  by  Christians,  and  have  endeavomed  to  show 
that,  while  exceptional  causes  have  undoubtedly  occasionally 
occurred,  they  were,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases, 
simply  the  natm-al,  legitimate,  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  received  theology.  That  portion  is  the 
doctrine  that  correct  theological  opinions  ai-e  essential  to 
salvation,  and  that  theological  error  necessarily  involves 
guilt.  To  these  two  opinions  may  be  distinctly  traced 
almost  all  the  suSerings  that  Christian  persecutors  have 
caused,  almost  all  the  obstructions  they  have  thrown  in  the 
path  of  human  progress ;  and  those  sufferings  have  been  so 
grievous  tliat  it  may  be  reasonably  questioned  whether 
superstition  has  not  often  proved  a  greater  curse  than  vice, 
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and  that  obstruction  was  so  pertinacious,  that  the  contiaction 
of  theological  influence  has  been  at  once  the  beat  measure, 
and  the  easential  condition  of  intellectual  advance.  The 
notion  that  he  might  himself  be  possibly  mistaken  in  his 
opinions,  which  alone  could  cause  a  man  who  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  these  principles  to  shrink  from  persecuting,  was 
excluded  by  the  theological  virtue  of  faith,  which,  whatever 
else  it  might  involve,  implied  at  least  an  absolute  unbroken 
cei-tainty,  and  led  the  devotee  to  regard  all  doubt,  and 
therefore  all  action  based  upon  doubt,  as  -sin. 

To  this  geneiul  cause  of  Christian  persecution  I  have 
shown  that  two  subsidiaiy  influences  may  be  joined.  A  large 
portion  of  theological  ethics  was  deiived  from  writings  in 
which  religious  massacres,  on  the  whole  the  most  ruthless 
and  sanguinary  upon  record,  wei-e  said  to  have  lieen  directly 
enjoined  by  the  Deity,  in  which  the  duty  of  suppressing 
idolatry  by  force  was  given  a  gi-eater  prominence  than  any 
article  of  the  moi-al  code,  and  in  which  the  spii-it  of  intolerance 
has  found  its  most  elo<^uent  and  most  passionate  expinssions.  ^ 
Besides  this,  the  destiny  theologians  represented  ae  awaiting 
the  misbeliever  was  so  ghastly  and  so  appalling  as  to  render 
it  almost  childish  to  lay  any  stress  upon  the  eai-thly  suflering 
that  might  be  inflicted  in  the  extii-pation  of  error. 

That  these  ai-e  the  true  causes  of  the  great  bulk  of 
Christian  persecution,  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  mast  certain 
as  well  as  one  of  the  mo.st  important  facts  in  history.  For 
the  detailed  proof  I  can  only  refer  to  what  I  have  elsewhere 
written ;  but  I  may  here  notice  that  that  proof  combines 
every  conceivable  kind  of  evidence  that  in  such  a  question 
can  be  demanded.  It  can  be  shown  that  these  principles 
would  naturally  lead  men  to  pereecute.  It  can  be  shown 
that  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  time  when  the 


'  ‘  Do  I  not  hate  them,  0  Lord,  that  hate  thee  ?— yea,  I  hate  therr 
vnth  a  perfect  hatred.’ 
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rataonalifitic  spirit  wrested  tlie  bloodstained  sword  from  the 
priestly  hand,  pei'secution  was  uniformly  defended  upon 
them — defended  in  long,  learned,  and  elaborate  treatises,  by 
the  best  and  greatest  men  the  Chui-ch  had  produced,  by  sects 
that  difiered  on  almost  all  other  points,  by  multitudes  who 
proved  in  every  conceivable  manner  the  purity  of  their  zeal. 
It  can  be  shovra,  too,  that  toleration  began  with  the  distinction 
between  fundamental  and  non-fundamental  doctrines,  ex¬ 
panded  in  exact  proportion  to  the  growing  latitudinarianism, 
and  triumphed  only  when  indifi'ei-ence  to  dogma  had  become 
a  prevailing  sentiment  among  legislators.  It  was  only  when 
the  battle  had  been  won — when  the  anti-dogmatic  party, 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  Church,  had  i-endered  persecution 
impossible — that  the  great  body  of  theologians  i-evised  their 
arguments,  and  discovered  that  to  punish  men  for  their 
opinions  was  wholly  at  variance  with  their  faith.  With  the 
merits  of  tbia  pleasing  though  somewhat  tardy  conversion  1 
am  not  now  concerned ;  but  few  jreraons,  I  think,  can  follow 
the  history  of  Christian  persecution  without  a  feeling  of 
extreme  astonishment  that  some  modern  writers,  not  content 
with  maintaining  that  the  doctrine  of  exchrsive  salvation 
ought  not  to  have  produced  persecution,  have  ventured,  in 
defiance  of  the  imarrimous  testimony  of  the  theologians  of  so 
many  centmies,  to  dispirte  the  plain  historical  fact  that  it  did 
produce  it.  They  argue  that  the  Pagans,  who  did  not  believe 
in  exclusive  salvation,  persecuted,  and  that  therefore  that 
doctrine  cannot  be  the  cause  of  per-secution.  The  answer  is 
that  no  sane  man  ever  maintained  that  all  the  persecutions 
on  record  were  from  the  same  source.  We  can  prove  by  the 
clearest  evidence  that  Christian  per-secutiorrs  sprang  chiefly 
from  the  causes  I  have  alleged.  The  carrses  of  Pagan  per-se- 
cutions,  though  different,  are  equally  manifest,  and  I  shall 
proceed  shortly  to  indicate  them. 

They  were  partly  jrolitical  and  partly  religious.  The 
Govemmontfl  in  most  of  the  ancient  States,  in  the  earlier 
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of  theii’  exifitence,  undertook  the  complete  educatioB 
of  tlie  people ;  piofessed  to  control  and  regulate  all  the  detail* 
of  their  social  life,  even  to  the  dresses  they  wore,  or  the 
dishes  that  were  served  upon  theii*  tables ,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
mould  their  whole  lives  and  charactei's  into  a  uniform  type. 
Hence,  all  organisations  and  corpoi-ations  not  connected  with 
the  State,  and  especially  all  that  emanated  from  foreign 
countries,  wore  looked  upon  with  distrust  or  antipathy.  But 
this  antipathy  was  gi*eatly  strengthened  by  a  religious  con¬ 
sideration.  No  belief  was  moi*e  deeply  rooted  in  the  ancient 
mind  than  that  good  or  bad  fortune  sprang  from  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  spiritual  beings,  and  that  to  neglect,  the  sacred 
rites  was  to  bi'ing  down  calamity  upon  the  city.  In  the 
diminutive  Gi*eek  States,  where  the  function  of  the  Govei*n- 
ment  was  immensely  enlai*ged,  a  strong  intolerance  existed, 
which  extended  for  some  time  not  merely  to  practices,  but  to 
wi*itings  and  discourses.  The  well-known  peraecutions  of 
Anaxagoras,  Theodorus,  Diagoras,  Stilpo,  and  Socrates ;  the 
laws  of  Plato,  which  were  as  opposed  to  religious  as  to  domestic 
freedom;  and  the  existence  in  Athens  of  an  inquisitorial 
tiibunal,*  sufficiently  attested  it.  But  long  before  the  hnaJ 
ruin  of  Greece,  speculative  liberty  had  been  fully  attained. 
The  Epicui-ean  and  the  Sceptical  schools  developed  unmolested, 
and  even  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  Ai’istophaues  was  able  to 
ridicule  the  gods  upon  the  stage. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Borne  religion  was  looked  upon  ai, 
a  function  of  the  State ;  its  chief  object  was  to  make  the  gods 
auspicious  to  the  national  policy,*  and  its  principal  ceremonies 
were  performed  at  the  dii*ect  command  of  the  Senate.  The 
national  theory  on  I’eUgious  mattera  was  that  the  best  religion 

*  See  Renun’s  Apotres,  p.  814.  — Hist,  dss  Trois  premiers  Silcles, 

’  M.  Pressonsi  very  truly  says  tome  i.  p.  192.  Montesquien  has 
of  the  Romans,  ‘  Leur  religion  6tiiit  written  an  interesting  essJiy  on  the 
essentiellement  un  art — fart  de  political  nature  of  the  Roman  r»< 
d4couvrir  les  desseins  des  dieux  ct  ligion. 
d’agir  sur  eux  par  dee  rites  varies.’ 
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IB  always  that  of  a  man’s  own  countiy.  At  the  same  time, 
the  widest  tolerance  was  granted  to  the  religions  of  conquered 
nations.  The  temples  of  every  god  were  respected  by  the 
Roman  army.  Before  besieging  a  city,  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  supphcate  the  pi-esiding  deities  of  that  city. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Druids,  whose  human  sacri¬ 
fices  it  was  thought  a  matter  of  humanity  to  suppress,*  and 
whose  fierce  rebellions  it  was  thought  necessary  to  crush,  the 
teachers  of  all  national  religions  continued  unmolested  by  the 
conqueror. 

This  policy,  however,  applied  specially  to  religious  rites 
practised  in  the  countries  in  which  they  were  indigenous. 
The  liberty  to  be  granted  to  the  vast  confluence  of  strangers 
attracted  to  Italy  during  the  Empire  was  another  question. 
In  the  old  Republican  days,  when  the  censors  regulated  with 
the  most  despotic  authority  the  minutest  afiairs  of  life,  and 
when  the  national  religion  was  interwoven  with  every  detail 
of  political  and  even  domestic  transactions,  but  little  liberty 
could  be  expected.  When  Cameades  endeavoured  to  inetdeate 
his  universal  scepticism  upon  the  Romans,  by  arguing  alter¬ 
nately  for  and  against  the  same  proposition,  Cato  immediately 
urged  the  Senate  to  expel  him  from  the  city,  lest  the  people 
should  be  corrupted  by  his  teaching.®  For  a  similar  reason 
all  rhetoricians  had  been  banished  from  the  Republic.®  The 
most  remarkable,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ex¬ 
treme  expression  of  Roman  intolerance  that  has  descended 
to  us,  is  the  advice  which  Maecenas  is  represented  as  having 
given  to  Octavius  Caesar,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
‘  Always,’  he  said,  ‘  and  everywhere,  worship  the  gods  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rites  of  your  country,  and  compel  others  to  the 
same  worship,  Pursue  with  your  hatred  and  with  punish- 

•  Sueton.  Claud,  xxt.  pear,  from  this  last  authority,  that 

’  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  31.  the  rhetoricians  were  twice  e*- 

•  Tacit.  J)e  Orat.  rxxv. ;  Aul.  polled. 

GelL  Noct,  IT.  11.  It  would  ap- 
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mente  those  who  introduce  foreign  religions,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  gods — the  despisers  of  whom  can  assiu'edly  never 
do  anything  great — but  also  because  they  who  introduce  new 
divinities  entice  many  to  use  foreign  laws.  Hence  arise  con¬ 
spiracies,  societies,  and  assemblies,  things  very  unsuited  to 
an  homogeneous  empire.  Tolerate  no  despiser  of  the  gods, 
and  no  religious  juggler.  Divination  is  necessary,  and  there¬ 
fore  let  the  ai-uspices  and  augurs  by  all  means  be  sustained, 
and  let  those  who  will,  consiilt  them ;  but  the  magicians  must 
be  utterly  prohibited,  who,  though  they  sometimes  tell  the 
truth,  more  frequently,  by  false  promises,  urge  men  on  to 
conspiracies.’  * 

This  stinking  passage  exhibits  very  clearly  the  extent  to 
which  in  some  minds  the  intoleiant  spirit  was  canned  in 
antiquity,  and  also  the  blending  motives  that  produced  it. 
We  should  be,  however,  widely  mistaken  if  we  regarded  it  as 
a  picture  of  the  actual  i-eligious  policy  of  the  Empire.  In 
order  to  realise  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  separately 
liberty  of  speculation  and  libei’ty  of  worship. 

When  Asinius  Pollio  founded  the  fii-st  public  Ubinuy  in 
Rome,  he  placed  it  in  the  Temple  of  Liberty.  The  lessor 
which  was  thus  taught  to  the  literary  classes  was  never  for¬ 
gotten.  It  is  probable  that  in  no  other  period  of  the  history 
of  the  world  was  speculative  freedom  so  perfect  as  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  fearless  scintiny  of  all  notions  of 
popular  belief,  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Lucretius,  or  Lucian,  did  not  excite  an  effort  of  repression. 
Philosophers  were,  indeed,  persecuted  by  Domitian  and  Ves¬ 
pasian  for  their  ardent  opposition  to  the  despotism  of  the 
throne,*  but  on  their  own  subjects  they  were  wholly  untram- 


’  Dion  Cassius,  lii.  36.  Most  ’  On  the  hostility  of  Vespasian 
historians  believe  that  this  speech  to  philosophers,  see  Xiphilin,  Ixvi. 
represents  the  opinions,  not  of  the  13  ;  on  that  of  Domitian.  the  LtU 
Augustan  age,  but  of  the  age  of  ttra  of  Pliny  and  the  Agricola  ot 
the  writer  who  relates  it.  Tacitus. 
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melled.  The  Greek  writera  consoled  themselves  for  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  independence  of  their  countiy  by  the  reflection 
that  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  the  meddling  policy  of  the 
Greek  States  was  replaced  by  an  absolute  and  a  majestic 
freedom.*  The  fierceness  of  the  opposition  of  sects  faded 
beneath  its  influence.  Of  all  the  speculative  conflicts  of 
antiquity,  that  which  most  nearly  approached  the  vii-ulence 
of  later  theological  controversies  was  probably  that  between 
the  Stoics  and  the  Epicm-eans ;  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice 
that  some  of  the  most  emphatic  testimonies  to  the  moral 
goodness  of  Epicurus  have  come  from  the  writings  of  his 
jpponents. 

But  the  policy  of  the  Roman  rulers  towards  religious 
rites  was  very  different  from,  and  would  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  in  direct  opposition  to,  theii-  policy  towards  opinions. 
An  old  law,  which  Cicero  mentions,  expressly  forbade  the 
inti-oduction  of  new  religions,^  and  in  the  Republican  days 
and  the  earliest  days  of  the  Empfre  there  are  many  instances 
of  its  being  enforced.  Thus,  in  A.u.c.  326,  a  severe  drought 
having  led  men  to  seek  help  from  new  gods,  the  Senate 
charged  the  aediles  to  allow  none  but  Roman  deities  to  be 
woi-shipped.®  Lutatius,  soon  after  the  first  Punic  war,  was 
forbidden  by  the  Senate  to  consult  foreign  gods,  ‘  because,’ 
said  the  historian,  ‘  it  was  deemed  right  the  Republic  should 
be  administered  according  to  the  national  auspices,  and  not 
according  to  those  of  other  lands.’ ^  During  the  second  Punic 
war,  a  severe  edict  of  the  Senate  enjoined  the  suppression  of 
ceidain  recent  innovations.®  About  a.u.c.  615  the  praetor 
Hispalus  exiled  those  who  had  inta-oduced  the  worslup  of 
the  Sabasian  Jupiter.®  The  idtes  of  Bacchus,  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  gross  and  scandalous  obscenity,  were  suppressed, 

'  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  ’  Livy.  iv.  30. 

Dion  Chrysostom,  Or.  Ixix.  D«  '  Val.  Maximus,  i.  3,  §  1. 
Libertate.  ‘  bivy,  xxv.  1. 

*  Cic.  De  Ugvb.  ii.  11 ;  Tertull.  *  Val.  Max.  i.  3,  J  2. 

Apol.  V. 
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the  coniral,  in  a  remarkable  speech,  calling  upon  the  people  to 
revive  the  religions  policy  of  their  ancestors.'  The  worship 
of  Isis  and  Serapis  only  gained  its  footing  after  a  long  stru^le, 
and  no  small  amormt  of  persecution.  The  gross  immorality 
it  sometimes  favoured,  its  wild  and  abject  superstition,  so 
thoroughly  alien  to  the  whole  character  of  Roman  life  and 
tradition,  and  also  the  organisation  of  its  priesthood,  rendered 
it  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Government.  When  the  first 
edict  of  suppression  was  issued,  the  people  hesitated  to  destroy 
a  temple  which  seemed  so  venerable  in  their  eyes,  and  the 
consul  .iEmilius  Paulus  dispelled  their  feara  by  seizing  an 
axe  and  striking  the  first  blow  himself*  During  the  latter 
days  of  the  Republic,  edicts  had  commanded  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptian  temples.  Octavius,  however,  in  his  younger 
days,  favoured  the  new  worship,  but,  soon  after,  it  was  again 
suppressed.®  Under  Tiberius  it  had  once  more  crept  in;  but 
the  priests  of  Isis  having  enabled  a  patiician  named  Mundus 
to  disguise  himself  as  the  god  Anubis,  and  win  the  favours  of  a 
devout  worshipper,  the  temple,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  was 
destroyed,  the  images  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the  priests 
were  crucified,  and  the  seducer  was  banished.^  U nder  the  same 
emperor  four  thousand  persons  v^ere  exiled  to  Sardinia,  as 
affected  with  Jewish  and  Egyptian  superstitions.  They  were 
lommissioned  to  repress  robbers ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 


’  See  the  accotint  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  of  the  very  remark¬ 
able  speech  of  Postumius,  in  Livy, 
xxxix.  8-19.  Postumius  notices  the 
old  prohibition  of  foreign  rites,  and 
thus  explains  it:  —  ‘Judicabant 
enim  prudentissimi  viri  omnis 
divini  humanique  juris,  nihil  aeque 
dissolvendsB  religionis  esse,  quam 
ubi  non  patrio  sed  externo  ritu 
s-acrificaretur.’  The  Senate,  though 
suppressing  these  rites  on  account 
of  the  outrageous  immoralities  con¬ 


nected  with  them,  decreed,  that  if 
any  one  thought  it  a  matter  of  re¬ 
ligious  duty  to  perform  religious 
ceremonies  to  Bacchus,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so  on  applying  for 
permission  to  the  Senate,  provided 
there  were  not  more  than  five  as¬ 
sistants,  no  common  purse,  and  no 
presiding  priest. 

»  Val.  Max.  i.  3. 

’  See  Dion  Cassius,  xl.  47  ;  xl«v 
26  ;  xlvii.  16  ;  liv.  6. 

*  Joseph.  Andq.  xviii.  3. 
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added,  with  a  cliaracteristic  scorn,  that  if  they  died  through 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  it  would  be  but  a  ‘small  loss.’’ 

These  measures  represent  together  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  religious  repression,  but  they  were  produced  exclusively 
by  notions  of  policy  or  discipline.  They  grew  out  of  that 
intense  national  spirit  which  sacrificed  every  other  interest 
to  the  State,  and  resisted  every  foim  of  innovation,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  that  could  impaii*  the  unity  of  the  national 
type,  and  dissolve  the  discipline  which  the  predominance  of 
the  militaiy  spirit  and  the  stem  government  of  the  Republic 
had  formed.  They  were  also,  in  some  cases,  the  result  of 
moral  scandals.  When,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Republic  was  unsuited  for  the 
Empire,  the  ralers  frankly  acquiesced  in  the  change,  and 
from  the  time  of  Tiberius,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Christians,  perfect  hbei-ty  of  worship  seems  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  professors  of  all  religions  in  Rome.*  The 
old  law  upon  the  subject  was  not  revoked,  but  it  was  not 
genei-ally  enforced.  Sometimes  the  new  creeds  were  expressly 
authorised.  Sometimes  they  were  tacitly  peimitted.  With 
a  single  exception,  all  the  religions  of  the  world  raised  their 
heads  unmolested  in  the  ‘  Holy  City.’  ^ 

The  liberty,  however,  of  professing  and  practising  a 
foreign  worship  did  not  dispense  the  Roman  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  performing  also  the  sacrifices  or  other  religious  rites 
of  his  own  land.  It  was  here  that  whatever  religious 
fanaticism  mingled  with  Pagan  persecutions  was  displayed. 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  religion  was  divided  by  the  Romans 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  86.  appear  that  this  measure  was  in- 

=  Tacitus  relates  {^Ann.  xi.  15)  tended  to  interfere  with  any  other 
that  under  Claudius  a  senatus  con-  form  of  worship, 
sultus  ordered  the  pontiffs  to  take  » ‘Sacposanctamistamcivitatem 
care  that  the  old  Koman  (or,  more  accedo.’--Apuleius,  Metam.  lib.  x. 
properly,  Etruscan)  system  of  divi*  It  is  said  that  there  were  at  one 
nation  was  observed,  since  the  in-  time  no  less  than  420  8e<les  sacra; 
flux  of  foreign  superstitions  had  in  Rome.  Nienpoort,  Be  Ritibue 
led  to  its  disuse;  but  it  does  not  Romanorum^ni^),  p.  276. 
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into  three  parts — the  mythology,  or  legends  that  had  de¬ 
scended  from  the  ])oets ;  the  interpretations  or  theories  by 
wiiich  the  philosophers  endeavoiu-ed  to  rationalise,  filter,  or 
explain  away  these  l^ends ;  and  the  ritual  or  official  i-eligious 
observances.  In  the  first  two  spheres  jorfect  lilorty  was 
accorded,  but  the  ritual  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
GovommOTit,  and  was  made  a  matter  of  compulsion.*  In 
order  to  realise  the  strength  of  the  feeling  that  supported  it, 
we  must  remember  that  the  multitude  firmly  Iwlicved  that 
the  prosperity  and  advei-sity  of  the  Empire  depended  chiefly 
upon  the  zeal  or  indifference  that  was  shown  in  conciliating 
the  national  divinities,  and  also  that  the  philosophers,  as  I 
have  noticetl  in  the  last  chapter,  for  the  mo.st  part  not  only 
practised,  but  warmly  defended,  the  ofiicial  observances. 
The  love  of  truth  in  many  foi-ms  was  exhibited  among  the 
Pagan  philosophers  to  a  degiee  which  has  never  been  sur- 
pn.ssod  ;  but  there  was  one  form  in  which  it  was  absohitely 
unknown.  The  belief  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  man  in  religious 
matters  to  act  a  lie,  to  sanction  by  his  presence  and  by  his 
example  what  he  regards  as  baseless  8ui)er8titiong,  had  no 
place  in  the  ethics  of  antiquity.  The  religious  flexibility 
which  polytheism  had  originally  generated,  the  strong  poli¬ 
tical  feeling  that  pervaded  all  classes,  and  also  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  making  philosophy  the  creed  of  the  ignorant, 
had  rendered  nearly  iiniversal  among  philosophers  a  state  of 
feeling  which  is  often  exhibited,  but  raiely  openly  professed, 
among  oui-selves.®  The  religious  opinions  of  men  had  but 

'  Euiteb.  Prap.  Eva.iig.  iv.  them ;  ‘  Deorum  injurias  diis  curse. 
Fontenelle  siiys  very  truly,  ‘II  y  a  — Tacit.  Annal.  i.  73. 
lieu  de  croire  qua  chez  lee  payens  *  The  most  melancholy  modern 
la  religion  n’estoit  qn’une  pratique,  instance  I  remember  is  a  letter 
dont  la  speculation  estoit  indiffe-  of  Hume  to  a  young  man  who  was 
rente.  Faites  comma  les  autres  et  thinking  of  taking  orders,  but  who. 
I'royez  ce  qu’il  vous  plaira.’ — Hist,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  became 
ties  Oracles,  p.  95.  It  -was  a  saying  a  complete  sceptic.  Hnme  stronglv 
i.f  Tiberius,  that  it  is  for  the  gods  advised  him  not  to  allow  this  eon- 
to  care  for  the  injuries  done  to  sidoration  to  interfere  with  his 
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little  influence  on  their  religious  practices,  and  the  sceptic 
considered  it  not  merely  lawful,  but  a  duty,  to  attend  the  ob¬ 
servances  of  his  country.  No  one  did  more  to  scatter  the 
ancient  superstitions  than  Cicero,  who  was  himself  an  augur, 
and  who  strongly  asseitod  the  duty  of  complying  with  the 
national  rites. '  Seneca,  having  recounted  in  the  most  deri.sive 
terms  the  absurdities  of  the  jwpular  worship,  concludes  his 
enumeration  by  declaring  that  ‘  the  sage  will  observe  all  these 
things,  not  as  j)leasing  to  the  Divinities,  but  as  commanded 
by  tlie  law,’  and  that  he  should  remember  ‘  that  his  worship 
is  due  to  custom,  not  to  belief.’  Epictetos,  whose  austere  creed 
rises  to  the  jjurest  monotheism,  teaches  as  a  fundamental 
religious  maxim  that  every  man  in  his  devotions  should  ‘  con¬ 
form  to  the  customs  of  his  coimtry.’’  The  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  alone  i-efuscd  to  do  so,  were  the  representatives  of 
a  moral  pi-inciple  that  was  unknown  to  the  Pagan  world. 

It  should  1)6  remembered,  too,  that  the  Oriental  custom 
of  deifying  emperors  having  been  introduced  into  Rome,  to 
bum  incense  before  their  statues  had  l)ecome  a  kind  of  test 
of  loyalty.  This  adoration  does  not,  it  is  true,  ap[)ear  to  have 
implied  any  particular  article  of  belief,  and  it  was  ])robably 
regarded  by  most  men  as  we  regard  the  a[)plication  of  the 
term  ‘  Sacred  Majesty  ’  to  a  sovereign,  and  the  custom  of 
kneeling  in  his  presence ;  but  it  was  esteemed  inconsistent 
with  Christianity,  and  the  conscientious  refusal  of  the 
Christians  to  comply  with  it  aroused  a  feeling  resembling 
that  which  was  long  produced  in  Christendom  by  the  refusal 
of  Quakers  to  comply  with  the  usages  of  courts. 


career.  (Burton,  Life  of  Hume,  tanquam  legilnui  jussa  non  tanquam 
vol.  ii.  pp.  187,  188.)  The  utilita-  diis  grata.  .  .  .  Memineriinus  cul- 
rian  principles  of  the  philosopher  turn  ejus  magis  ad  morem  quam  ad 
were  doubtless  at  the  root  of  his  rem  pertinere.’ — St.  Aug.  De  Civ. 
judgment.  Dei,  vi.  10.  St.  Augustine  de- 

‘  De  Divinat.  Ii.  33  ;  De  Nat,  nounces  this  view  with  great  power. 
Dcot.  ii.  3.  See,  too,  Lactantius.  Inst.  Div.u.  3. 

’  ‘Quse  omnia  anpiens  servabit  *  ICnchiriJ.  ixxi. 
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'rhe  obKgation  to  perform  the  sacred  rites  of  an  idola¬ 
trous  worship,  if  rigidly  enforced,  would  have  amounted,  in 
the  case  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  to  a  complete  pro¬ 
scription.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  Jews  were 
ever  pereecuted  on  this  ground.  They  formed  a  hu’ge  and 
influential  colony  in  Rome.  They  retained  undiminished,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pagan  poprdation,  their  exclusive  habits, 
refusing  not  merely  all  i-eligious  communion,  but  most  social 
intei’course  with  the  idolaters,  occupying  a  sepai-ate  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  sedulously  practising  their  distinctive  rites. 
Tiberius,  as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  have  involved  them  in 
his  pi'oscription  of  Egyptian  superstitions ;  but  they  were 
usually  perfectly  unmolested,  or  were  molested  only  when 
their  riotous  conduct  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
rulers.  The  Government  was  so  far  from  compelling  them 
to  perform  acts  contrai-y  to  their  a-ehgion,  that  Augustus  ex¬ 
pressly  changed  the  day  of  the  distribution  of  corn,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  i-educed  to  the  alternative  of  forfeiting 
their  share,  or  of  breaking  the  Sabbath.* 

It  appeals,  then,  that  the  old  Republican  intolerance  had 
in  the  Empire  been  so  modified  as  almost  to  have  disappeai’ed. 
The  liberty  of  speculation  and  discussion  was  entirely  un¬ 
checked.  The  liberty  of  practising  foreign  religious  rites, 
though  ostensibly  limited  by  the  law  against  imauthoiised 
religions,  was  after  Tiberius  equally  secure.  The  liberty  of 
abstaining  from  the  official  national  rites,  though  more  pi-e- 
carious,  was  fully  conceded  to  the  Jews,  whose  jealousy  of 
idolatry  was  in  no  degree  mferior  to  that  of  the  Christians. 
It  remains,  then,  to  examine  what  were  the  causes  of  the 
very  exceptional  fanaticism  and  animosity  that  were  directed 
against  the  latter. 

The  first  cause  of  the  persecution  of  the  Chi-istians  was 
the  religious  notion  to  which  I  have  aheady  referred.  Tlie 


'  This  is  noticed  by  Philo. 
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belief  that  our  world  is  governed  by  isolated  acts  of  Divine 
intervention,  and  that,  in  consequence,  every  great  calamity, 
whether  physical,  or  military,  or  political,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  punishment  or  a  warning,  w^  the  basis  of  the  whole 
religious  system  of  antiquity.'  In  the  days  of  the  Republic 
every  famine,  pestilence,  or  drought  was  followed  by  a  search¬ 
ing  investigation  of  the  sacred  rites,  to  ascertain  what 
irregularity  or  neglect  had  caused  the  Divine  anger,  and  two 
instances  are  recorded  in  which  vestal  virgins  were  put  to 
death  becau.se  their  unchastity  was  believed  to  have  pi-ovoked 
a  national  calamity.*  It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  the 
fanaticism  which  this  belief  would  naturally  produce  would 
have  been  directed  against  the  Jews  as  strongly  as  against 
the  Christians ;  but  a  moment’s  reflection  is  suflBcient  to  ex 
plain  the  diflTerence.  The  Jewish  religion  was  essentially 
con.servative  and  unexpansive.  Although,  in  the  passion 
for  Oriental  religions,  many  of  the  Romans  had  begun  to 
pinctise  its  ceremonies,  there  was  no  spiidt  of  proselytism  in 
the  sect ;  and  it  is  probable  that  almost  all  who  followed  this 
religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  were  of  Hebrew  nation¬ 
ality.  The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ardent  mis¬ 
sionaries  ;  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  Romans  who  had 
thro^vn  oflf  the  allegiance  of  their  old  gods,  and  their  activity 
was  so  great  that  from  a  very  early  period  the  temples  were 


'  The  ship  in  which  the  atheist 
Diagoras  sailed  was  once  nearly 
wrecked  by  a  tempe.st,  and  the 
sailors  declared  that  it  was  a  just 
retribution  from  the  gods  because 
they  had  received  the  philosopher 
into  their  veasel.  Diagoras,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  other  ships  that  were 
tossed  by  the  same  storm,  asked 
whether  they  imagined  there  was 
a  Diagoras  in  each.  (Cic.  De  Nat. 
Door.  iii.  37.) 

’  The  vestal  Oppia  was  put  to 


death  because  the  diviners  attri¬ 
buted  to  her  unchastity  certain 
‘  prodigies  in  the  heavens,’  that 
liad  alarmed  the  people  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war  with  Veii. 
(Livy,  ii.  42.)  The  vestal  Urbinia 
was  buried  alive  on  account  of  a 
plague  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
Roman  women,  which  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  her  incontinence,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  ceased  sud¬ 
denly  upon  her  execution.  (Dioa 
IlaJicar.  ix.) 
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in  some  districts  almost  deserted.*  Besides  this,  the  Jews 
simply  abstained  from  and  despised  the  religions  around  them. 
The  Christians  denounced  them  as  the  worahip  of  daemons, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  insulting  them.  It  is  not,  there- 
fox'e,  surprising  that  the  populace  should  have  been  firmly 
convinced  that  eveiy  great  catastrophe  that  occurred  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  ‘  If  the 
Tiber  ascends  to  the  walls,’  says  Tertulhan,  ‘  or  if  the  Nile 
does  not  overflow  the  fields,  if  the  heaven  refuses  its  rain, 
if  the  earth  quakes,  if  famine  and  pestilence  desolate  the  land, 
immediately  the  cry  is  raised,  “  The  Christians  to  the  lions  !  ”’  ** 
‘  There  is  no  rain — the  Christians  aie  the  cause,’  had  become 
a  jx)pular  proverb  in  Rome.*  Earthquakes,  which,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  their  peculiarly  appalling,  and,  to  ignorant  men, 
mysterious  nature,  have  played  a  veiy  large  part  in  the 
history  of  superstition,  Were  frequent  and  tendble  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  and  in  three  or  four  instances  the  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Christians  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  fanati¬ 
cism  they  produced. 

There  is  no  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  more  curious 
than  the  effects  of  this  belief  in  alternately  assisting  or 
impeding  the  progi'ess  of  different  Chiu-ches.  In  the  fii-st 
thi-oe  centuries  of  Cliristian  history,  it  was  the  cause  of  fear¬ 
ful  sufferings  to  the  faith ;  but  oven  then  the  Christians 
usually  accepted  the  theory  of  them  adversaries,  though  tliey 
differed  concerning  its  application.  TertulUan  and  Cy]>rian 
strongly  maintained,  sometimes  that  the  calamities  were  due 
to  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  against  idolatry,  sometimes 
that  they  were  intended  to  avenge  the  persecution  of  the 
truth.  A  collection  was  early  made  of  men  who,  hartng 
been  hastile  to  the  Chinstian  faith,  had  died  by  some  hoirible 

'  Pliny,  in  hi.«  famoiw  letter  to  •  Tert.  ApoL  xl.  See,  too,  Cyprian, 
Trajan  about  the  Christiana. notices  contra  Bemetrian.,  and  Arnobiua, 
that  this  had  been  the  ciite  in  Apol.  lib.  i. 

Bithynis,  «  St,  .tug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  li.  3. 
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death,  ;uxd  their  deaths  were  pronounced  to  be  Divine  punish¬ 
ments.'  The  victory  which  estabhshed  the  power  of  the 
first  Chiistian  emperor,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Anus, 
were  afterwai-ds  accepted  as  decisive  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
Chi-istianity,  and  of  the  falsehood  of  Arianism.*  But  soon 
the  manifest  signs  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  i-evived 
the  zeal  of  the  Pagans,  who  began  to  reproach  themselves 
for  their  ingi-atitude  to  then-  old  gods,  and  who  recognised  in 
the  calamities  of  their  country  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted 
Heaven.  When  the  altar  of  Victory  was  removed  con¬ 
temptuously  from  the  Senate,  when  the  sacred  college  of  the 
vestals  was  suppressed,  when,  above  all,  the  armies  of  Alaric 
encircled  the  Imperial  city,  angry  murmm-s  arose  which  dis- 
tui-lied  the  Christians  in  their  triumph.  The  standing-point 
of  the  theologians  was  then  somewhat  altered.  St.  Ambrose 
dissected  with  the  most  unspariog  i-ationalism  the  theory 
that  ascribed  the  national  decline  to  the  suppression  of  the 
vestals,  ti-aced  it  to  all  its  consequences,  and  exposed  all  its 
absm-dities.  Orosius  wrote  his  history  to  prove  that  gi-eat 
misfortunes  had  befallen  the  Empire  before  its  conversion. 
Salvian  wrote  his  treatise  on  Providence  to  prove  that  the 


>  Instances  of  this  kind  are  given 
by  Tertullian  Ad  Scapulam,  and  the 
whole  treatise  On  the  Deaths  of  the 
Persecutors,  attributed  to  Laetan- 
tius,  is  a  development  of  the  same 
theory.  St.Cyprian’s  treatise  against 
Uemetrianus  throws  much  light  on 
the  mode  of  thought  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  his  time.  In  the  later  his¬ 
torians,  anecdotes  of  adversaries  of 
the  Church  dying  horrible  deaths 
became  very  numerous.  They  were 
said  especially  to  have  been  eaten 
by  worms.  Many  examples  of  this 
kind  are  collected  by  Jortin.  {Re¬ 
marks  on  Ecdes.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  432.) 

‘  It  is  remarkable,  in  all  the 
proclamations  and  documents  which 


Eusebius  assigns  to  Constantine, 
some  even  written  by  his  own  hand, 
how,  almost  exclusively,  he  dwells 
on  this  worldly  superiority  of  the 
God  adored  by  the  Christians  over 
those  of  the  heathens,  and  the 
visible  temporal  advantages  which 
attend  on  the  worship  of  Chris 
tianity.  His  own  victory,  and  the 
disasters  of  his  enemies,  are  his  con¬ 
clusive  evidences  of  Christianity.’ — 
Milman,  Hist,  of  Early  Christianity 
(ed.  1867),  vol.  ii.  p.  327.  '  It  was 
a  standing  argument  of  Atlianasius, 
that  the  death  of  Arius  was  a  suf¬ 
ficient  refutation  of  his  heresy.’— 
Ibid.  p.  382. 
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barbai-ian  invasions  were  a  Divine  judgment  on  the  immo¬ 
rality  of  the  Christians.  St.  Augustine  concentrated  all  his 
genius  on  a  great  work,  written  under  the  impression  of  the 
invasion  of  Alaric,  and  intended  to  prove  that  ‘  the  city  of 
God  ’  was  not  on  eai-th,  and  that  the  downfall  of  the  Empire 
need  therefore  cause  no  disquietude  to  the  Christians.  St. 
Gregoiy  the  Great  continually  represented  the  calamities  of 
Italy  as  warnings  foreboding  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
When  Rome  sank  finally  before  the  barbai-ian  hosts,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  doctrine  that  temporal  success  was  the 
proof  of  Divine  favoiu-  must  be  finally  abandoned.  But  the 
Christian  clergy  disengaged  their  cause  from  that  of  the 
ruined  Empii-e,  proclaimed  its  downfall  to  be  a  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  and  a  Di\nne  judgment,  confronted  the  barbarian 
conquerors  in  aU  the  ma,jesty  of  theii-  sacred  office,  and 
overawed  them  in  the  very  moment  of  theii-  victory.  In  the 
conversion  of  the  uncitilised  tilbes,  the  docti-ine  of  special 
intervention  occupied  a  commanding  place.  The  Burgundians 
when  defeated  by  the  Huns,  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  t« 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  God 
whom  they  vaguely  believed  to  be  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
whole  nation  in  consequence  embraced  Christianity.  ^  In  a 
ci-itical  moment  of  a  gi-eat  battle,  Clovis  invoked  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  God  of  his  wife.  The  battle  was  won,  and  he, 
with  many  thousands  of  Pranks,  was  converted  to  the  faith.''* 
In  England,  the  conversion  of  Northumbria  was  partly,  and 
the  conversion  of  Mercia  was  mainly,  due  to  the  belief  that 
the  Divine  interposition  had  secured  the  victory  of  a  Christian 
king.®  A  Bulgarian  prince  was  driven  into  the  Church  by 
the  terror  of  a  pestilence,  and  he  speedily  effected  the  con¬ 
version  of  his  subjects.*  The  destruction  of  so  many 


'  Socnites,  Eccl.  Hist.,  vii.  30. 

^  Gres;.  Tur.  ii.  30.  31.  Clovis 
wrote  to  St.  .Avitus,  ‘  Your  faith  is 
our  victor^-.’ 


’  Milman’s  Latin  Christianitv 
(ed.  1867),  vol.  ii.  pp.  236-245. 

‘  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 
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slirines,  and  the  defeat  of  so  many  Chriotian  armies,  by  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  ;  the  disastrous  and  ignominione 
overthi-ow  of  the  Crusaders,  who  went  forth  protected  by 
all  the  blessings  of  the  Church,  were  unable  to  impair  the 
belief.  All  through  the  middle  ages,  and  for  some  cen¬ 
turies  after  the  middle  ages  had  passed,  every  startling  cata¬ 
strophe  was  regarded  as  a  punishment,  or  a  warning,  or  a 
sign  of  the  approaching  termination  of  the  world.  Churches 
and  monasteries  were  built.  Religious  societies  were 
founded.  Penances  were  performed.  Jews  were  massacred, 
and  a  long  catalogue  might  be  given  of  the  theories  by 
which  men  attempted  to  connect  every  vicissitude  of  fortune, 
and  every  convulsion  of  nature,  with  the  wranglings  of 
theologians.  Thus,  to  give  but  a  few  examples :  St.  Ambrose 
confidently  asserted  that  the  death  of  Maximus  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  crime  he  had  committed  in  compelling  the 
Christians  to  rebuild  a  Jewish  synagogue  they  had  destroyed.' 
One  of  the  laws  in  the  Justinian  code,  directed  against  the 
Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Pagans,  expressly  attributes  to  them 
the  steiility  of  the  soil,  which  in  an  earlier  age  the  Pagans 
had  so  often  attributed  to  the  Christians.®  A  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion  tliat  broke  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  iconoclastic 
persecution  was  adduced  as  a  clear  proof  that  the  Divine 
anger  was  aroused,  according  to  one  party,  by  the  hostility 
of  the  emperor  to  the  sacred  images ;  according  to  the  other 
party,  by  his  sinful  hesitation  in  extirpating  idolatry.®  Bodin, 
in  a  "later  age,  considered  that  the  early  death  of  the  sovereign 


'  Ep.  xl. 

*  ‘  An  diutius  perferimus  mutari 
temporum  vices,  irata  coeli  tem- 
ptrie  ?  Quae  Paganorum  eiacerbaU 
perfidia  nescit  naturae  libramenta 
servaro.  Unde  enim  vor  solitani 
gratiam  abjuravit  ?  unde  aestas, 
messe  jejuna,  laboriosum  agrico- 
lam  in  spe  destituit  aristarum? 


unde  hyemis  intemperata  ferocitas 
uberitatem  terramm  penetrabili 
frigore  sterilitatis  Isesione  damna- 
vit  ?  nisi  quod  ad  impietatis  vin- 
dictam  transit  lege  sua  naturae 
decretum.’  —  Novell,  lii.  Theodos. 
Dejudais,  Samaritanis,  etHceretiaU. 

•  Milman’s  Latin  Christianity, 
vol.  ii.  p.  364. 
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who  commanded  the  massaoie  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  due 
to  what  he  deemed  the  master  crime  of  that  sovereign’s  reign. 
He  had  spared  the  life  of  a  famous  sorcerer.  ‘  In  the  struggle-^ 
that  followed  the  Eeformation,  physical  calamities  were"(^u. 
tmuaUy  ascribed  in  one  age  to  the  tolei-ation,  in  another  to 
the  endowment,  of  either  heresy  or  Popery.  ^  Sometimes 
however,  they  were  traced  to  the  theatre,  and  sometimes  to 
the  writmgs  of  freethinkers.  But  gradually,  and  almost  in- 
rensibly ,  these  notions  faded  away.  The  old  language  is  often 
heard,  but  it  is  no  longer  realised  and  operative,  and  the 
doctrine  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ceased  to  exercise  any  appreciable  inhuence  upon 
the  actions  of  mankind. 

In  addition  to  this  religious  motive,  which  acted  chieily 
u^n  the  vulgar,  there  was  a  political  motive  which  rendered 
Chi-istianity  obnoxious  to  the  educated.  The  Church  con¬ 
stituted  a  vast,  highly  organised,  and  in  many  respects  secret 
society,  aud  as  such  was  not  only  distinctly  illegal,  but  was 
also  m  the  very  highest  degree  calculated  to  excite  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  Government.  There  was  no  principle  in  the 
Imperial  policy  more  stubbornly  upheld  than  the  suppression 
of  all  corporations  that  might  be  made  the  nuclei  of  revolt. 
The  extent  to  which  this  policy  was  carried  is  stiikin^ly 
evinced  by  a  letter  from  Trajan  to  Pliny,  in  which  the 
emperor  forbade  the  formation  even  of  a  guild  of  firemen,  on 
t  e  giound  that  they  would  constitute  an  association  and 
hold  meetings.3  In  such  a  state  of  feeling,  the  existence  of  a 
vast  association,  governed  by  countless  functionaries,  shroud¬ 
ing  its  meetings  and  some  of  its  doctrines  in  impenetrable 
obscurity,  evoking  a  degree  of  attachment  and  devotion 


Demonmnante  des  Sorciern,  p. 

lai. 

curious  insuincc  in 
na,y\a'&pictio,i(iri>.  art.*  Vcrgariub.’ 
’  1  liny,  hp.  s.  4  3.  Tr.ijan  uoticed 


that  Nicomedia  was  peculiarly  tur¬ 
bulent.  On  the  edict  against  the 
hetierise,  or  associations,  see  Ep 
X.  U7. 
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gi’witer  tliuji  covilii  be  elicited  by  the  State,  ramifying  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  and  restlessly  extending  its 
inlhience,  would  nat.'irally  arouse  the  strongest  apprehension. 
'L'hat  it  did  so  is  cle<irly  recognised  by  the  Christian  apologists, 
who,  however,  justly  retorted  upon  the  objectors  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  showing  a  single  instance  in  which,  in  an  age  of  con¬ 
tinual  conspiracies,  the  numerous  and  persecuted  Christians 
had  proved  disloyal.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  their  doc- 
ti’ine  of  jKussive  ol)edience,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
constancy  with  wliich  they  clung  to  it,  when  all  their  interests 
wci-e  the  other  way.  But  yet  the  Pagans  were  not  altogether 
wrong  in.  regarding  the  now  association  as  fatal  to  the  great- 
ne.ss  of  the  Empire.  It  consisted  of  men  who  regarded  the 
Homan  Empire  as  a  manifestation  of  Antichrist,  and  who 
looked  forwarfl  with  passiomite  longing  to  its  destruction. 
It  substituted  a  now  enthusiasm  for  that  patriotism  which 
was  the  very  life-blood  of  the  national  existence.  Many  of 
the  Christians  deeitiod  it  wrong  to  fight  for  their  country. 
All  of  them  aspii  ed  to  a  typo  of  character,  and  were  actuated 
by  ho])e8  and  motives,  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  proud 
martial  ai-do»ir  by  which  the  triumphs  of  Rome  had  been 
won,  and  by  which  alone  her  impending  ruin  could  be 
averted. 

The  aims  and  principles  of  this  association  were  very 
im[)erfectly  un<lerstood.  The  grojitast  and  best  of  the  Pagans 
spoke  of  it  as  a  hateful  superstition,  and  the  phrase  they 
most  frequently  reiterated,  when  s{)oaking  of  its  members, 
■was  ‘  enemies  ’  or  ‘  haters  of  the  human  race.'  Such  a  charge, 
directed  persistently  against  men  whose  main  principle  was 
the  supreme  excellence  of  love,  and  whose  charity  unques¬ 
tionably  rose  far  above  that  of  any  other  class,  was  probably 
due  in  the  fir.st  place  to  the  unsocial  habits  of  the  converts, 
who  deemed  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  all  the  forms  of 
public  amusement,  to  refuse  to  illuminate  their  houses,  or 
hjing  garlands  from  their  portals  in  honour  of  the  national 
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triumphs,  and  who  somewhat  ostentatiously  exhibited  them¬ 
selves  as  separate  and  alien  from  their  coimtrymen.  It  may 
also  have  arisen  from  a  knowledge  of  the  popular  Christian 
doctrine  about  the  future  destiny"  of  Pagans.  When  the 
Roman  learnt  what  fate  the  Chiistian  as.signed  to  the  heroes 
and  sages  of  his  nation,  and  to  the  immense  mass  of  his  living 
feUow-countiymen,  when  he  was  told  that  the  destruction  of 
the  once  glorious  Empire  to  which  he  belonged  was  one  of 
the  most  fervent  aspirations  of  the  Church,  his  feelings  were 
veiy  likely  to  clothe  themselves  in  such  language  as  I  have 
cited. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  general  charges,  specific  accusii- 
tions '  of  the  grossest  kind  were  directed  against  Christian 
morals.  At  a  time  when  the  moral  standard  was  very  low, 
they  were  charged  with  deeds  so  atrocious  as  to  scandalise  the 
most  corrupt.  They  were  represented  as  habitually,  in  their 
.secret  assemblies,  celebrating  the  most  licentious  orgies, 
feeding  on  human  flesh,  and  then,  the  lights  having  been 
extinguished,  indulging  in  promiscuou.s,  and  especially  in 
incestuous,  intercourse.  The  persistence  with  which  these 
accusations  were  made  is  shown  by  the  great  prominence  they 
occupy,  both  in  the  writings  of  the  apologists  and  in  the 
nairations  of  the  pei-secutions.  That  these  chaiges  were 
absolutely  false  will  now  be  qiiestioned  by  no  one.  Tlie 
Fathers  wore  long  able  to  challenge  their  advei'saries  to  pi'o- 
duc3  a  single  mstance  in  which  any  other  crime  than  his 
faitli  was  proved  against  a  martyr,  and  they  urged  with  a 
just  and  noble  pride  that  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  of 
the  truth  of  the  Chi’istian  doctrines,  or  of  the  Divine  oiigin 
of  the  Christian  miracles,  there  was  at  least  no  doubt  that 
Christianity  had  ti-ansformed  the  characters  of  multitudes, 
vivified  the  cold  heart  by  a  new  enthusiasm,  redeemed,  re- 

‘  All  the  apologists  are  full  of  useful  and  learned  work,  Kortholt, 
these  charges.  The  chief  passages  De  Calumniis  contra  Chrisiianot. 
have  been  collected  in  that  very  (Cologne.  1683.) 
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jjenerated,  and  emancipated  the  most  depraved  of  mankind. 
Noble  lives,  crowned  by  heroic  deaths,  were  the  best  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  infant  Church.^  Their  enemies  themselves  not 
nnfi-equently  acknowledged  it.  The  love  shown  by  the  early 
Christians  to  their  suffering  brethren  has  never  been  more 
emphatically  attested  than  by  Lucian, ^  or  the  beautiful  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  woi-ship  than  by  Pliny,®  or  then-  ai-dent 
charity  than  by  Julian.^  There  was,  it  is  true,  another  side 
to  the  picture ;  but  even  when  the  moi-al  standard  of  Chi-is- 
rianf?  was  greatly  lowered,  it  was  lowered  only  to  that  of  the 
community  about  them. 

These  calumnies  were  greatly  encoiu-aged  by  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  rule,  which  withheld  from  the  unbaptised  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  .some  of  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  veiled,  at  least,  one  of  its  ceremonies  in  great 
obscurity.  "V* ague  rumours  about  the  nature  of  that  sacm- 
mental  feast,  to  which  none  but  the  baptised  Chi-istian  was 
suffered  to  penetrate,  and  which  no  ecclesiastic  was  permitted 
to  explain  either  to  the  catechumens  or  to  the  world,  were 
probably  the  origin  of  the  charge  of  cannibalism  ■  while  the 
Agapje  or  love  feasts,  the  ceremony  of  the  kiss  of  love,  and 
the  peculiar  and,  to  the  Pagans,  perhaps  unintelligible, 
language  in  which  the  Chi-istians  proclaimed  themselves  one 
body  and  feUow-members  in  Christ,  may  have  suggested  the 
other  charges.  The  eager  credulity  with  which  equally  base¬ 
less  accusations  against  the  Jews  wei-e  for  centuries  believed, 
illustrates  the  readiness  with  which  they  were  accepted,  and 
the  extremely  imperfect  system  of  police  which  rendered  the 
verification  of  secret  crimes  very  difiicult,  had  no  doubt 
greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  calumny.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  considez*ations,  the  orthodox  were  in  some  respects 
exceedingly  unfortunate.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pagans  they 

>  Justiu  Martyr  tells  us  it  was  "  Peregrinus. 
the  brave  deaths  of  the  Christian-s  *  Kp.  x  97. 
that  converted  him.  {Apol.  ii.  12.)  *  Ep.  ii. 
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were  regii'ded  as  a  sect  of  Jews  ;  and  the  Jews,  on  account 
of  their  continual  riots,  their  inextioguishable  hatred  of  the 
Gentile  world,'  and  the  atrocities  that  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  their  rebellions,  had  early  excited  the  anger  and  the 
contempt  of  the  Pagans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew,  who 
deemed  the  abandonment  of  the  law  the  most  heinous  of 
Climes,  and  whose  patriotism  only  shone  with  a  fiercer  flame 
amid  the  calamities  of  his  nation,  regarded  the  Christian 
with  an  implacable  hostility.  Scorned  or  hated  by  those 
around  him,  his  temple  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  the  last 
vestige  of  his  independence  destroyed,  he  clung  with  a 
desperate  tenacity  to  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  his  ancient 
creed.  In  his  eyes  the  Chiistians  were  at  once  apostates 
and  traitors.  He  could  not  forget  that  in  the  last  dark  hour 
of  his  country’s  agony,  when  the  armies  of  the  Gentile 
encompassed  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  hosts  of  the  faithful 
flocked  to  its  defence,  the  Christian  Jews  had  abandoned  the 
fortimes  of  them  race,  and  refused  to  bear  any  part  in  the 
heroism  and  the  sufierings  of  the  closing  scene.  They  had 
proclaimed  that  the  promised  Messiah,  who  was  to  mstore 
the  faded  glories  of  Isi-ael,  had  already  come  ;  that  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  were  so  long  the  monopoly  of  a  single  people  had 
passed  to  the  Gentile  world ;  that  the  race  which  was  once 
supremely  blest  was  for  all  future  time  to  be  accm-sed  among 
mankmd.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  there  should 
have  arisen  between  the  two  creeds  an  animosity  which 
Paganism  could  never  rival.  While  the  Christians  viewed 
with  too  much  exultation  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  the 
prostrate  people,^  whose  cup  of  bitteraess  they  were  destined 

'  .Tiirenal  describes  the  popular  Quiesitura  ad  fontem  solos  dedu- 
estimate  of  the  Jews: —  cere  verpos.’ 

‘Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  5a.d  xii.  102-106. 

volumine  Moses;  It  is  not  true  that  the  Masaic  law 

Non  monstrare  tdai,  eadem  nisj  contains  these  precepts. 

s.acra  coleuti,  ’  See  Merivale’s  ffiii.  s/  jRor/tf 

Tol.  viii.  p.  176. 
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tlirough  long  centuries  to  fill  to  the  brim,  the  Jews  laboured 
with  unwearied  hatred  to  foment  by  calumnies  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  Pagan  multitude.*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholic  Christians  showed  themselves  extremely  willing  to 
draw  down  the  sword  of  the  persecutor  upon  the  heretical 
sects.  When  the  PagaiLS  accused  the  Christians  of  indulging 
in  orgies  of  gross  licentiousness,  the  first  apologist,  while  re¬ 
pudiating  the  charge,  was  careful  to  add,  of  the  heretics, 
‘  Whether  or  not  these  people  commit  those  shameful  and 
fabulous  acts,  the  putting  out  the  lights,  indulging  in  pro¬ 
miscuous  intercouise,  and  eating  human  flesh,  I  know  not.’^ 
In  a  few  years  the  language  of  doubt  and  insinuation  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  direct  assertion ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
St.  IrenzEus  and  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  followers  of 
Carpocrates,  the  Marcionites,  and  some  other  Gnostic  sects, 
habitually  indulged,  in  their  secret  meetings,  in  acts  of 
impurity  and  licentiousness  as  hideous  and  as  monstrous  as 
can  be  conceived,  and  their  conduct  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox.®  Even  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  charges  of  the  Pagan  populace  were  reiterated  by 
the  Fathers  in  their  accusations  of  the  Gnostics.  St.  Epi- 
phanius,  in  the  fourth  century,  assures  us  that  some  of  their 
sects  were  accustomed  to  kill,  to  dress  with  spices,  and  to  eat 
the  children  bom  of  their  promiscuous  intercourse.'*  The 


‘  See  Justin  Martyr,  'IVypho, 
xvii. 

*  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  26. 

’  Eusebius  expressly  notices 
that  the  licentiousness  of  the  sect 
of  Carpocrates  occasioned  calumnies 
against  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
body.  (iv.  7.)  A  number  of  passages 
from  the  Fathers  describing  the 
immorality  of  these  heretics  are 
referred  to  by  Care,  Briinitive 
Chriatianity,  part  ii.  ch.  r. 

*  Kpiphaiiius,  Adv.  Hter.  lib.  i. 
lJ»r.  26.  The  charge  of  murder¬ 


ing  children,  and  especially  infants, 
occupies  a  very  prominent  place 
among  tho  recriminations  of  re¬ 
ligionists.  The  Pagans,  as  we  have 
seen,  brought  it  against  the  Chris- 
tians,  and  the  orthodox  against  some 
of  tho  early  heretics.  The  Chris¬ 
tians  accused  Julian  of  murdering 
infants  for  magical  purposes,  and 
the  bed  of  the  Orontes  was  said  to 
have  been  choked  with  their  bodies. 
The  accusation  was  then  commonly 
directed  against  the  Jews,  against 
the  witches,  and  against  the  mid- 
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heretics,  iu  their  tnm,  gladly  accused  the  CathoUcs ;  ‘  while 
the  Roman  judge,  in  whose  eyes  Judaism,  orthodox  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  heresy  were  but  slightly  dilFering  modifications  of 
one  despicable  superstition,  doubtless  found  in  this  interchange 
of  accusations  a  corroboration  of  his  prejudices. 

Another  cause  of  the  peculiar  animosity  felt  against  tae 
Christians  was  the  constant  interference  with  domestic  life, 
arising  from  the  great  number  of  female  convei-sions.  The 
Christian  teacher  was  early  noted  for  his  umivalled  skill  in 
playing  on  the  chords  of  a  woman’s  heart.*  The  graphic 
title  of  ‘  Earpicker  of  ladies,’*  which  was  given  to  a  seductive 
pdntift’of  a  somewhat  later  period,  might  have  been  applied  to 
many  in  the  days  of  the  persecution ;  and  to  the  Roman,  who 
regarded  the  supreme  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family,  in 


wives,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
in  confederation  with  the  witches. 

'  See  an  example  in  Eusebius, 
iii.  32.  After  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  the  Arian  heretics 
appear  to  have  been  accustomed 
to  bring  accusations  of  immorality 
against  the  Catholics.  They  pro¬ 
cured  the  deposition  of  St.  Eusta¬ 
thius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  by  suborn¬ 
ing  a  prostitute  to  accuse  him  of 
being  the  father  of  her  child.  The 
roman  afterwards,  on  her  death- 
jed,  confessed  the  imposture. 
.Theodor.  Hist.  i.  21-22.)  They 
ilio  accused  St.  Athanasius  of 
murder  and  nnchastity,  both  of 
which  charges  he  most  trium¬ 
phantly  repelled.  (Ibid.  i.  30.) 

*  The  great  exertions  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  tile  Christians  in  making 
female  converts  is  indignantly 
noticed  by  Celsus  and  by 

the  Pagan  interlocutor  in  Minucius 
Felix(Octoi>ius),and  a  moreminute 
examination  of  ecclesiastical  history 
amply  confirms  their  statements. 


I  shall  have  in  a  future  chapter  tc 
revert  to  this  matter  Tertullian 
graphically  describes  the  anger  of 
a  man  he  knew,  at  the  conversion 
of  his  wife,  and  declares  ho  would 
rather  have  had  her  ‘  a  prostitute 
than  a  Christian.’  (Ad  Hationes, 
i.  4.)  He  also  mentions  a  governor 
of  Cappadocia,  name<l  Herminianus, 
whose  motive  for  persecuting  the 
Christians  was  his  anger  at  the 
conversion  of  his  wife,  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  perse¬ 
cuted,  was  devoured  by  worms.  (Ad 
Scapul.  3.) 

’  ‘  Matronarum  Auriscalpius.’ 
The  title  was  given  to  Pope  St. 
Damasus.  See  Jortin’s  Remarks 
on  Eccli’siasiical  History,  vol.  ii.  p. 
27-  Ammianus  Marcellinus  notices 
(xxvii.  3)  the  great  wealth  the 
Roman  bishops  of  his  time  had 
acquired  through  the  gifts  of  women. 
Theraloret  (Hist.  EccL  ii.  17)  gives 
a  carious  account  of  the  energetic 
proceedings  of  the  Roman  ladies 
upon  the  exile  of  Pope  Liberius. 
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all  religious  matters,  as  the  very  foundation  of  domestic 
morality,  no  chai'acter  could  appear  more  infamous  or  more 
revolting.  ‘  A  wife,’  said  Plutarch,  expressing  the  deepest 
conviction  of  the  Pagan  world,  ‘  should  have  no  fidends  but 
those  of  her  husband ;  and,  as  the  gods  are  the  first  of  friends, 
she  should  know  no  gods  but  those  whom  her  husband 
adores.  Let  her  shut  the  door,  then,  against  idle  religions 
and  foreign  superstitions.  No  god  can  take  pleasiu-e  in 
sacrihcos  offered  by  a  ^vife  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband.  ’  Put  these  principles,  upon  which  the  whole  social 
system  of  Paganism  had  rested,  were  now  disregarded. 
Wives  in  multitudes  deserted  their  homes  to  frequent  the 
nocturnal  meetings  ^  of  a  sect  which  was  looked  upon  with 
the  deepest  suspicion,  and  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
law.  Again  and  again,  the  husband,  as  he  laid  his  head  on 
the  pillow  by  his  wife,  had  the  bitterness  of  thinking  that  aU 
her  sympathies  were  withdrawn  from  him  ;  that  her  affections 
belonged  to  an  aUeu  priesthood  and  to  a  foreign  creed ;  that, 
though  she  might  discharge  her  duties  with  a  gentle  and  un¬ 
complaining  fidelity,  he  had  for  ever  lost  the  power  of  touch- 

•  Conj.  Prceccpt.  This  passage 
has  been  thought  to  refer  to  the 
Christians;  if  so,  it  is  the  single 
example  of  its  kind  in  the  writings 
of  Plntarch. 

’  Pliny,  in  his  letter  on  the 
Christians,  notices  that  their  as- 
seml  lies  were  before  cLiybreak. 

Tertullian  and  Minucius  Felix 
speak  frequently  of  the  ‘noc¬ 
turnes  convocationes,’or  ‘  nocturnes 
congri  gationes’  of  the  Christians. 

The  following  passage,  which  the 
last  of  these  writers  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Pagan,  describes  for¬ 
cibly  the  popular  feeling  about  the 
Christians:  ‘Qui  de  ultima  fiece 
collectis  imperitioribus  et  mulieri- 
Ims  credulis  sexus  sui  facilitate 
labentibus,  plebem  profanm  conju- 

r  2 


rationis  instituunt :  (jn®  nocturnis 
congregationibus  et  jejuniis  aolen- 
nibus  et  inhumanis  cibis  non  sacro 
quodara  sed  piaculo  ftederantur, 
latebrosa  et  lucifugax  natio,  in 
publico  muta,  in  augulis  garrula; 
terapla  ut  busla  despiciunt,  deos 
despuunt,  rident  sacra.’ — Ociavim. 
Tertullian,  in  exhorting  the  Chris¬ 
tian  women  not  to  intermarry  with 
Pagans,  gives  as  one  reason  that 
they  would  not  permit  them  to 
attend  this  ‘  nightly  convocation.’ 
(Ad  Uxorem,  ii.  4.)  This  whole 
chapter  is  a  graphic  but  deeply 
painful  picture  of  the  utter  impossi¬ 
bility  of  a  Christian  woman  having 
any  real  community  of  feeling  with 
a  ‘  servant  of  the  deviL’ 
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iiig  her  heai't — he  was  to  her  only  as  an  outcast,  as  a  brand 
pi’epai'ed  for  the  burning.  Even  to  a  Christian  mind  there 
is  a  deep  pathos  in  the  pictm-e  which  St.  Augustine  has  drawn 
of  the  broken-hearted  husband  imploring  the  assistance  of 
the  gods,  and  receiving  from  the  oracle  the  bitter  answer : 
‘  You  may  more  easily  widte  in  enduring  characters  on  the 
wave,  or  fly  with  feathei-s  through  the  air,  than  pui-ge  the 
mind  of  a  woman  when  once  tainted  by  the  superstition.’ ' 

I  have  alreadj’  noticed  the  prominence  which  the  practice 
of  exorcism  had  acquii-ed  in  the  eai-ly  Chiu’ch,  the  contempt 
with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  more  philosophic  Pagans, 
and  the  law  which  had  been  directed  against  its  professors. 
It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  this  pi-actice,  though  it 
lowered  the  Christians  in  the  eyes  of  the  educated  as  much 
as  it  elevated  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  jjopulace,  had  any 
appreciable  influence  in  provoking  ijersecution.  In  the  crowd 
of  superstitions  that  were  invading  the  Roman  Empire, 
exorcism  had  a  prominent  place;  all  such  pi-actices  were 
popular  with  the  masses ;  the  only  form  of  magic  which  under 
the  Empii-e  was  seriously  persecuted  was  political  astrology 
or  divination  with  a  view  to  discoveiing  the  successors  to  the 
throne,  and  of  this  the  Chidstians  were  never  accused.*  There 
was,  however,  another  form  of  what  was  deemed  superstition 
connected  with  the  Church,  which  was  regarded  by  Pagan 
philosophez’s  with  a  much  deeper  feeling  of  aversion.  To 
agitate  the  minds  of  men  with  religious  terrorism,  to  fill  the 
unknown  world  \vith  hideous  images  of  sufiering,  to  govern 
the  reason  by  alanning  the  imagination,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Pagan  world  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes.®  These  feare 

'  De  Civ.  Dei,  six.  23.  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  he,  as  I  have 

*  The  policy  ot  the  Eotnans  already  noticed,  being  a  disbeliever 
with  reference  to  magic  has  been  on  this  subject.  (Jeremie,  Hist,  of 
minutely  traced  by  Maury,  Hist,  de  Church  in  the  Second  and  Third 
la  Magie.  Dr.  Jeremie  conjectures  Ce»<.  p.  26.)  But  this  is  mere  con- 
that  the  exorcisms  of  the  Chris-  jecture. 

tiaiiBmayhaveeieitedtheantipathj’  ‘Seethe  picture  of  the  senti 
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were  to  the  ancients  the  very  deiinition  of  superstition,  and 
their  deetruction  was  a  main  object  both  of  the  Epicurean 
and  of  the  Stoic.  To  men  holding  such  sentiments,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  how  obnoxious  must  have  appeared  religious 
teachers  who  maintained  that  an  eternity  of  torture  was 
reserved  for  the  entue  human  race  then  existing  in  the  world, 
beyond  the  range  of  their  own  commimity,  and  who  made  the 
assertion  of  this  doctrine  one  of  their  main  instruments  of 
success.*  Enquiry,  among  the  early  theologians,  was  much 
less  valued  than  belief,'*  and  reason  was  less  appealed  to  than 
fear.  In  philosophy  the  most  comprehensive,  but  in  theology 
the  most  intolerant,  system  is  naturally  the  strongest.  To 
weak  women,  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  tiinid,  to 
all,  in  a  word,  who  were  doubtful  of  their*  own  judgment,  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  must  have  come  with  an 
appalling  power ;  and,  as  no  other  r  eligion  professed  it,  it 
supplied  the  Church  with  an  invaluable  vantage-ground,  and 


merits  of  the  Fagans  on  this  matter, 
in  Plutarch’s  noble  Treatise  on 
Superstition. 

'  Thus  Justin  Martyr;  ‘Since 
sensation  remains  in  all  men  who 
have  been  in  existence,  and  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment  is  in  store,  do 
not  hesitate  to  believe,  and  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  what  I  say  is  true.  .  . 
This  Gehenna  is  a  place  where  all 
will  be  punished  who  live  un¬ 
righteously,  and  who  believe  not 
that  what  God  has  taught  through 
Christ  will  come  to  pass.’ — ApoL  1. 
18-19.  .^rnobius  has  stated  very 
forcibly  the  favourite  argument 
of  many  later  theologians :  ‘  Cum 
ergo  hsec  sit  conditio  fnturorum  ut 
teneri  et  comprehendi  nullins  pos- 
sint  anticipationis  attactu :  nonne 
purior  ratio  est,  ex  duobus  incertis 
et  in  ambigua  expectationo  pen- 
dentibus,  id  potius  credere  qund 


aliquas  spes  ferat,  quam  omnino 
quod  nullas  ?  In  illo  enim  periculi 
nihil  est,  si  quod  dicitur  imminere 
cassum  fiat  et  vacuiun.  In  hoc 
damnum  est  maximum.’ — Adv, 
Gentes,  lib.  i, 

-  The  continual  enforcement  of 
the  duty  of  belief,  and  the  credulity 
of  the  Christians,  were  perpetually 
dwelt  on  by  Celsus  and  Julian. 
According  to  the  first,  it  was  usual 
for  them  to  say,  ‘  I)o  not  examine, 
but  believe  only.’  According  to 
the  latter,  ‘the sum  of  their  wisdom 
was  compriso(.l  in  this  single  pre¬ 
cept,  believe.’  The  apologists  fre¬ 
quently  notice  this  charge  of  cre¬ 
dulity  as  brought  against  the 
Christians,  and  some  famous  sen¬ 
tences  of  Tertullian  go  far  to 
justify  it.  .See  Middleton's  Frer 
Enquiry,  Introd.  pp.  xeii.  xciii. 
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doubtless  drove  multitudes  into  its  pale.  To  this  doctrine  we 
may  also,  in  a  great  degi-ee,  ascribe  the  agony  of  terror  that 
was  so  often  displaj  ed  by  the  apostate,  whose  flesh  shi'ank 
from  the  present  torture,  but  who  was  convinced  that  the 
weakness  he  could  not  overcome  would  be  expiated  by  an 
eternity  of  torment.*  To  the  indignation  excited  bv  such 
teaching  was  probably  due  a  law  of  Marcus  Aui-elius,  which 
decreed  that  ‘  if  any  one  shall  do  anything  whereby  the  weak 
minds  of  any  may  be  terrified  by  superstitious  fear,  the 
offender  shall  be  exiled  into  an  island.’* 

There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  a  chief  cause  of  the 
hostility  felt  against  the  Christian  Church  was  the  intolerant 
aspect  it  at  that  time  displayed.  The  Romans  were  prt'pared 
to  tolerate  almost  any  form  of  religion  that  would  tolerate 
others.  The  Jews,  though  quite  as  obstinate  as  the  Christian.'^ 
in  reflising  to  sacrifice  to  the  emperor,  were  rarely  molested, 
except  in  the  periods  immediately  following  their  msmTections, 
because  Judaism,  however  exclusive  and  unsocial,  was  still 
an  unaggi’essive  national  faith.  But  the  Christian  teachers 
taught  that  all  religions,  except  them  OAvn  and  that  of  the 
Jews,  were  constracted  by  deAols,  and  that  all  who  dissented 
from  their  Church  must  be  lost.  It  was  impossible  that 
men  strung  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  religious  excitement, 
and  imagining  they  saw  in  every  ceremony  and  oi'acle  the 
diioct  working  of  a  present  daemon,  could  lesti-aiu  their  zeal, 


*  See  the  graphic  picture  of  the 
agony  of  terror  manifested  by  the 
apostates  as  they  tottered  to  the 
altar  at  Alexandria,  in  the  Decian 
persecution,  in  Dionysins  apud 
Eusebius,  vi.  41.  Miraculous 
judgments  (often,  perhaps,  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  extreme 
fear)  were  said  to  hare  frequently 
fallen  upon  the  apostates.  St. 
Cyprian  has  preserv^  a  number  of 
these  in  his  tra.ati.ao  De  T^psif. 


Persons,  when  excommunicated 
were  also  said  to  have  been  some¬ 
times  visibly  possessed  by  devils. 
See  Church.  On  MiracuXons  Powem 
in  the  First  Three  Centnriee,  pp. 
52-54. 

-  ‘  Si  quis  aliquid  fecerit,  quo 
leves  homintim  animi  superstitions 
numinis  terrerentur,  Divus  Marcus 
hujusmodi  homines  in  insulam 
relegari  rescripsit,’'  Dii).  ilviii. 
tit.  19,  1.  30. 
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or  respect  in  any  degree  the  feelings  of  others.  Proselytising 
wtth  an  untiring  energy,  pouring  a  fierce  stream  of  invective 
and  ridicule  upon  the  gods  on  whose  favour  the  multitude 
believed  all  national  prosperity  to  depend,  not  unfrequently 
insulting  the  worshippers,  and  defacing  the  idols,*  they  soon 
stung  the  Pagan  devotees  to  madness,  and  convinced  them  that 
every  calamity  that  fell  upon  the  empire  was  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  the  gods.  Nor  was  the  sceptical  politician  more 
likely  to  regard  with  favour  a  religion  whose  development 
was  plainly  incompatible  with  the  whole  religious  policy  of 
the  Empire.  The  new  Chiunh,  as  it  was  then  organised, 
must  have  appeared  to  him  essentially,  fundamentally,  neces¬ 
sarily  intoleiant.  To  permit  it  to  triumph  was  to  permit  the 
extinction  of  religious  liberty  in  an  empire  which  comprised 
all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  and  tolerated  all  their 
creeds.  It  was  indeed  true  tliat  in  the  days  of  then  distress 
the  apologists  proclaimed,  in  high  and  eloquent  language,  the 
iniquity  of  persecution,  and  the  priceless  value  of  a  free 
worship ;  but  it  needed  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the 
language  of  the  dominant  Church  would  be  very  difierent. 
llie  Pagan  philosopher  could  not  foresee  the  ghastly  histories 
of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  Albigenses,  or  of  St.  Bartholomew ; 
but  he  could  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Christians,  when  in  the 
ascendant,  would  never  tolerate  rites  which  they  believed  to 
be  consecrated  to  devils,  or  restrain,  in  the  season  of  their 
|)ower,  a  religious  animosity  which  they  scarcely  bridled 
when  they  were  weak.  It  needed  no  prophetic  insjjiration 

*  A  number  of  instances  have  Christianos ;  Barbeyrac,  Morale  dee 
beenrecorled,  in  which  the  punish-  Pires,  c.  xvii. ;  Tillemont,  Mim, 
ment  of  the  Christians  was  due  to  eocUsiast.  tome  vii.  pp.  354-355  ; 
their  having  broken  idols,  over-  Ceillier,  Hist,  des  Auteurs  sacres, 
turned  aihirs,  or  in  other  ways  tome  iii.  pp.  531-533.  The  Council 
insulted  the  Pagans  at  their  wor-  ofllliberis  found  it  necessary  to 
ship.  The  reader  may  find  many  make  a  canon  refusing  the  title  of 
examples  of  this  collected  in  Cave’s  *  nuirtyr  ’  to  those  who  were  exe- 
Primitive  Chrietianiti/,  part  i.  c.  v. ;  cuted  for  these  offences. 

Kortholt,  He  Caluewiiis  contra 
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fco  anticipate  the  time,  that  so  speedily  arrived,  when,  amid 
the  wailings  of  the  worshippers,  the  idols  and  the  temples 
were  shattered,  and  when  all  who  practised  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  their  forefathers  were  subject  to  the  penalty  of 
death. 

There  has  probably  never  existed  upon  earth  a  community 
whose  membei’s  were  bound  to  one  another  by  a  deeper  or  a 
pui-er  affection  than  the  Christians,  in  the  days  of  the  perse¬ 
cution.  There  has  probably  never  existed  a  community 
which  exhibited  in  its  dealings  with  crime  a  gentler  or  more 
judicious  kindness,  which  combined  more  happily  an  un¬ 
flinching  opposition  to  sin  with  a  boundless  charity  to  the 
sinner,  and  which  was  in  consequence  more  successful  in 
reclaiming  and  transforming  the  most  vicious  of  mankind. 
There  has,  however,  also  never  existed  a  community  which 
displayed  more  clearly  the  intolerance  that  would  necessarily 
follow  its  triumph.  Very  early  ti’adition  has  related  three 
anecdotes  of  the  apostle  John  which  illustrate  faithfully  this 
triple  aspect  of  the  Church.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
assemblies  of  the  Christians  thronged  around  him  to  hear 
some  exhortation  from  his  Ups,  the  only  words  he  would 
utter  were,  ‘My  little  children,  love  one  another;’  for  in 
this,  he  said,  is  comprised  the  entire  law.  It  is  said  that  a 
young  Tna.T>  he  had  once  confided  to  the  charge  of  a  bishop, 
having  fallen  into  the  ways  of  vice,  and  become  the  captain 
of  a  band  of  robbers,  the  apostle,  on  hearing  of  it,  bitterly 
reproached  the  negligence  of  the  pastor,  and,  though  in 
extreme  old  age,  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  till  he  had 
been  captui-ed  by  the  robbers,  when,  falling  with  tears  on  the 
neck  of  the  chief,  he  restored  him  to  the  path  of  virtue. 
It  is  said  that  the  same  apostle,  once  seeing  the  heretic 
Cerinthus  in  an  establishment  of  baths  into  which  he  had 
entered,  immediately  rushed  forth,  fearing  lost  the  roof  should 
fall  because  a  heretic  was  beneath  it.*  All  that  fierce  hatred 


IS 


'  The  first  of  these  anecdotes  by  St.  Clement  of  .MexsTidria.  the 
told  b7  St.  Jerome,  the  necond  third  by  St.  Irensrmt. 
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which  during  the  Arian  and  Donatiflt  controvei’siea  convulsed 
the  Empire,  and  which  in  later  times  has  deluged  the  world 
with  blood,  may  be  traced  in  the  Church  long  before  the 
convei-sion  of  Corrstantine.  Already,  in  the  second  century, 
it  was  the  rule  that  the  orthodox  Christian  should  hold  no 
conversation,  should  interchange  none  of  the  most  ordinai'y 
covu'tesies  of  life,  with  the  excommunicated  or  the  heretic.' 
Common  sufferings  were  impotent  to  assuage  the  animosity, 
and  the  purest  and  fondest  I’elations  of  life  were  poUuted  by 
the  new  intolerance.  Tire  Decian  persecution  had  scarcely 
closed,  when  St.  Cyprian  wrote  his  treatise  to  maintain  that 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  be  saved  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Chru'ch,  than  it  was  during  the  deluge  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
ark ;  that  martyrdom  itself  has  no  power  to  eflace  the  guilt  of 
schism  ;  and  that  the  heretic,  who  for  his  master’s  cause 
expired  in  tortures  upon  the  earth,  passed  at  once,  by  that 
master’’s  decree,  into  an  eternity  of  torment  in  hell  1  *  Even 


*  The  severe  discipline  of  the 
early  Church  on  this  point  has 
been  amply  treated  in  Marshall’s 
Penitential  Discipline  of  Uie  Primi¬ 
tive  Church  (first  published  in  17H, 
but  reprinted  in  the  library  of 
Anglo-Catholic  theology.),  and  in 
Bingham's  Antu/uitics  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  vol.  vi.  (Oxford,  1866). 
The  later  saints  continually  dwelt 
upon  this  duty  of  separation.  Thus, 
•  ist.  Theodore  do  Pherm6  disoit, 
uo  quand  une  personne  dont  nous 
tions  amis  estoit  tomb6o  dans  la 
fornication,  nous  devions  luy  donner 
la  main  et  fairo  notro  possible  pour 
le  relever ;  niais  que  s’il  estoit 
tomb6  dans  quolqiie  errcur  contro 
la  foi,  et  qu’if  no  voulust  pas  e’en 
corriger  aprfts  les  premieres  re¬ 
monstrances,  il  falloit  Tubandonnor 
promptenient  et  rompre  toute 
smitie  avec  luy,  de  peur  qu’en 
nous  amusant  a  le  vouloir  retiror 
de  ce  gonifre,  il  ue  nous  y  entnvinast 


nous-memes.’  —  Tillemont,  Mem. 
Evclis.  tome  xii.  p.  367. 

*  ‘  Habere  jam  non  potest  Deum 
patrem  qui  ecclesiam  non  habet 
matrem.  Si  potuit  evadere  quis- 
quam  qui  extra  arcam  Noe  fuit, 
ot  qui  extra  ecclesiam  foris  fuerit 
evadit  .  .  .  hanc  unitatem  qui  non 
tenet  .  .  .  vibim  non  tenet  et  salu- 
tem  .  .  .  esse  martyr  non  potest 
qui  in  ecclesia  non  ost.  .  .  .  Cum 
i)oo  manere  non  possunt  qui  esse 
in  ecclesia  Dei  unanimes  noluerunt. 
Ardoant  licet  flammis  et  ignibus 
traditi,  vel  objecti  bostiis  animas 
suas  ponunt,  non  erit  ilia  fidei 
corona,  sed  pcena  perfidise,  nee 
religiosse  virtutis  exitus  gloriosus 
seddesperationis  interitus.  Oecidi 
bilis  potest,  coronari  non  potest. 
Sic  se  Christianum  esse  protttetur 
quo  modo  et  Christum  diabolus 
scepe  mentitur.’ — Cyprian,  De  Unit, 
Redes. 
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In  the  arena  the  Catholic  martyrs  withdrew  from  the  Mon- 
tanists,  lest  they  should  be  mingled  with  the  heretics  in 
death.*  At  a  later  period  St.  Augustine  relates  that,  when 
he  was  a  Manichean,  his  mother  for  a  time  refused  even  to 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  her  eri'ing  cbild.^  When  St. 
Ambrose  not  only  defended  the  act  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
who  had  burnt  down  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  but  denounced 
as  a  deadly  crime  the  decree  of  the  Government  which  oixiered 
it  to  be  rebuilt ;  ®  when  the  same  saint,  in  advocating  the 
plunder  of  the  vestal  virgins,  maintained  the  doctrine  that  it 
is  criminal  for  a  Christian  State  to  grant  any  endowment  to 
the  ministers  of  any  religion  but  his  own,^  which  it  has 
needed  all  the  efforts  of  modem  libeialism  to  efface  from 
legislation,  he  was  but  following  in  the  traces  of  those  earlier 
Christians,  who  would  not  even  wear  a  laurel  crown,®  or 
join  in  the  most  iimocent  civic  festival,  lest  they  should 
appear  in  some  indirect  way  to  be  acqmescing  in  the  Pagan 
worship.  While  the  apologists  were  maintaining  against  the 
Pagan  persecutors  (he  duty  of  tolerance,  the  Sibylline  books, 
which  were  the  popular  literature  of  the  Christians,  were 
tilled  with  passionate  anticipations  of  the  violent  destruction 
of  the  Pagan  temples.®  And  no  sooner  had  ChiTstianity 
mounted  the  throne  than  the  policy  they  foi’eshadowed  became 
ascendant.  The  indifference  or  worldly  sagacity  of  some  of 
the  rulers,  and  the  imposing  nirmber  of  the  Pagans,  delayed, 
no  doubt,  the  final  consummation;  but,  from  the  time  of 
Constantine,  restrictive  laws  were  put  in  force,  the  iniluence 
of  the  ecclesiastics  was  f;easelessly  exerted  in  their  favour, 
and  no  sagacious  man  could  fail  to  anticipate  the  s]nedy  and 


'  Eusebius,  v.  16. 

*  Confess,  iii.  11.  She  wan 
efterwanls  permitted  by  a  special 
revelation  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  her  son ! 

*  Ej/.  xL 

*  Ej>.  xviii 


*  Tertull.  £>e  Corona. 

•  Miliuan’s  Hist,  of  Christianity, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  116-125.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  the  Serapeum  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  was,  in  the  Sibylline  books, 
specially  menaced  with  destruc¬ 
tion. 
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proscription  of  tho  Pagan  worship.  Tt  is  relatefl  of 
the  philosopher  Antoninus,  the  son  of  the  Pagan  prophetess 
Soepitra,  that,  standing  one  day  with  his  disciples  before  that 
noble  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Alexandria,  which  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  ancient  art,  and  which  was  destined  soon  after  to 
perivsh  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  Christian  monks,  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  his  mother  fell  upon  him.  Like  another  prophet 
before  another  shrine,  he  appalled  his  hearers  by  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  approaching  ruin.  The  time  would  come,  he  said, 
when  the  glorious  edifice  before  them  would  be  overthrown, 
the  carved  images  would  be  defaced,  the  temples  of  the  gods 
would  be  turned  into  the  sepnlchi-es  of  the  dead,  and  a  great 
darkness  would  fall  upon  mankind  !  * 

And,  besides  the  liljerty  of  worship,  the  liberty  of  thought 
and  of  expression,  which  was  the  supreme  attainment  of  Roman 
civilisation,  was  in  pexdl.  The  new  religion,  unlike  that 
which  was  disappearing,  claimed  to  dictate  the  opinions  aa 
well  as  the  actions  of  men,  and  its  teachers  stigmatised  as  an 
atrocious  crime  the  fi'ee  expression  of  every  opinion  on 
religions  matters  diverging  from  their  own.  Of  all  the  forms 
of  liberty,  it  wa.s  this  which  lasted  the  longest,  and  was  the 
most  dearly  prized.  Even  after  Constantine,  the  Pagans 
Libanius,  Themistius,  Symmachus,  and  Sallust  enforced  their 
views  with  a  freedom  that  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  re¬ 
straints  imposed  upon  their  worship,  and  the  beautiful  fnend- 
ships  of  St.  Basil  and  Libanius,  of  Synesius  and  Hypatia,  are 
among  the  most  touching  episodes  of  their  time.  But  though 
the  traditions  of  Pagan  freedom,  and  the  true  cathoUcism  of 
Justin  Martyr  and  Oi’igen,  lingered  long,  it  was  inevitable 
that  error,  being  deemed  criminal,  should  be  made  penal. 

* 'EnnRTpiw,  Lines  of  the  Sophisi.i.  Pagans,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Eunapins  gives  an  extremely  pa-  philosopher  named  Olympus,  made 
thetic  account  of  the  downfall  of  a  desperate  efiFort  to  defend  their 
this  temple.  There  is  a  Christian  temple.  The  whole  story  is  very 
account  in  Theotloret  (v.  22).  finely  told  by  Dean  Milman. 
Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  of  Christianity,  vol.  iii.  pp.  68-72.) 
was  the  leader  of  the  monks.  The 
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The  domnatism  of  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  the  increasing 
power  o'f  the  clergy,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks,  hastened 
the  end.  The  suppression  of  all  religions  but  one  by  Theo¬ 
dosius,  the  murder  of  Hypatia  at  Alexandria  by  the  monks 
of  Cyril,  and  the  closing  by  Justinian  of  the  schools  of  Athens, 
are  the  three  events  which  mark  the  decisive  overthrow  of 
intellectual  freedom.  A  thousand  years  had  rolled  away 
before  that  freedom  was  in  part  restored. 

The  considerations  I  have  briefly  enumerated  should  not 
in  the  smallest  degree  detract  from  the  admiration  due  to  the 
surpassing  courage,  to  the  pure,  touching,  and  sacred  vi^ies 
of  the  Chi-istian  martyrs;  but  they  in  some  degree  palliate 
the  conduct  of  the  persecutors,  among  whom  must  be  included 
one  emperor,  who  was  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  best  and 
most  humane  sovereign  who  has  ever  sat  upon  a  throne,  and 
at  least  two  others,  who  were  considerably  above  the  average 
of  virtue.  When,  combined  with  the  indifference  to  human 
suffering,  the  thiret  for  blood,  wluch  the  spectael&s  of  the 
amphitheatre  had  engendered,  they  assuredly  make  the  per¬ 
secutions  abundantly  explicable.  They  show  that  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  Chi-istian  pei-secutions  sprang  from  the  doctrme 
of  exclusive  salvation,  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Pagans,  who 
did  not  hold  that  doctrine,  also  persecuted,  need  not  cau^ 
the  slightest  perplexity.  That  the  persecutions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  the  Roman  emperors,  severe  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  were  not  of  such  a  continuous  nature  as  wholly  to 
counteract  the  vast  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  agencies 
that  were  favourable  to  its  spread,  a  few  dates  will  show. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  Egyptian  rites  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  Rome,  they  were  met  by  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  of  repression ;  that  these  measures  were  again  and 
again  repeated,  but  that  at  last,  when  they  proved  ineffectual, 
the  govemoi-s  desisted  from  their  opposition,  and  the  new 
worship  assumed  a  recognised  iilace.  The  history  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  its  relation  to  the  Government,  is  the  reverse  of 
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Dhis.  Its  first  introduction  into  Borne  appears  to  have  been 
altogether  nnopposecl.  Tertnllian  asserts  that  Tiberius,  on 
the  ground  of  a  report  from  Pontius  Pilate,  desired  to  enrol 
Chrbt  among  the  Koman  gods,  hut  that  the  Senate  rejected  the 
proposal  ;  but  this  assertion,  -which  is  altogether  unsupported 
by  tnistwoi’thy  e-vidence,  and  is,  intrinsically,  extremely 
improbable,  is  now  generally  recognised  as  false.  ‘  An  iso¬ 
lated  passage  of  Suetonius  states  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
‘  the  Jews,  being  continually  rioting,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
certain  Chrestus,’*  were  expelled  from  the  city;  but  no 
Chi-istian  writer  speaks  of  his  co-religionists  being  disturbed 
in  this  reign,  while  all,  with  a  perfect  unanimity,  and  with 
trreat  emphasis,  describe  Nero  as  the  first  persecutor.  His 
^rsecution  began  at  the  close  of  a.d.  64.^  It  was  directed 
against  Christians,  not  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  their 
religion,  but  because  they  were  falsely  accused  of  having  set 
fire  to  Borne,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  extended 
beyond  the  city.*  It  had  also  this  peculiarity,  that,  being 


'  Apology,  v.  The  overwhelm- 
ing  difficulties  attendiag  this  as¬ 
sertion  are  well  stated  by  Gibbon, 
ch.  x-vi.  Traces  of  this  fable  may 
be  found  in  Justin  Martyr.  The 
freedom  of  the  Christian  worship 
at  Rome  appears  not  only  from 
the  unanimity  with  which  Christian 
writers  date*  their  troubles  from 
Nero,  but  also  from  the  express 
statement  in  Acts  xxviii.  31. 

’  ‘  JudseoB,  impulsore  Chreeto, 
assidue  tumultuantes,  Roma  ex- 
pulit’— Sueton.  Claud,  xxv.  This 
banishment  of  the  Jews  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Acts  iviii.  2,  but  is  not 
there  connected  in  any  way  with 
Christianity.  A  passage  in  Dion 
Cassius  (lx*.  6)  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  same  transaction.  Lactan- 
tins  notices  that  the  Pagans  were 
accustomed  to  call  Christue,  Ckres- 


tus  :  ‘  Eum  immutata  litera  Caes¬ 
ium  solent  dicere.’ — Dir.  Inst.  iv.  7. 

*  This  persecution  is  fully  de¬ 
scribed  by  Tacitus  {Annul,  xv.  4‘1), 
and  briefly  noticed  by  Suetonius 
{Nero,  xvi.). 

*  This  has  been  a  matter  of 
very  great  controversy.  Looking 
at  the  question  apart  from  direct 
testimony,  it  appeuM  improbable 
that  a  persecution  directed  against 
the  Chi-istians  on  the  charge  of 
having  burnt  Rome,  should  have 
extended  to  Christians  who  did  not 
live  near  Rome.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  argued  that 
Tacitus  speaks  of  them  as_  ‘  hand 
perinde  in  crimine  incendii,  quam 
odio  humani  generis  convicti and 
it  has  been  maintained  that  ‘  hatred 
of  the  human  race  ’  was  treated  as 
a  crime,  and  punished  in  the  pro- 
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directed  against  the  Christians  not  as  CoiTstians,  hnt  as  incen¬ 
diaries,  it  was  impossible  to  escajje  from  it  by  apostasy.  Within 
the  walls  of  Eome  it  raged  with  great  fury.  The  Christians,  who 
liad  l^een  for  many  years  ■  proselytising  wthout  restraint  in  the 
gi’eat  continence  of  nations,  and  amid  the  disintegration  of 
old  beliefs,  had  become  a  formidable  body.  They  were,  we 
learn  from  Tacitus,  profoundly  unpo{)ular ;  but  the  hideous 
tortures  to  which  Nero  subjected  them,  and  the  conviction 
that,  whatever  other  crimes  they  might  have  committed,  they 
were  not  guilty  of  setting  fire  to  the  city,  awoke  general  pity. 
Some  of  them,  clad  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  were  tom  by 
dogs.  Others,  arrayed  in  shirts  of  pitch,  were  burnt  alive  in 


vinees.  But  this  is.  I  think,  ex¬ 
tremely  far-fetched  ;  and  it  is  eri- 
dent  from  the  sequel  that  the 
Christians  at  Romo  were  burnt 
as  incendiaries,  and  that  it  was 
the  conviction  that  they  were  not 
guilty  of  that  crime  that  extorted 
the  pity  which  Tacitus  notices. 
There  is  also  no  reference  in 
Tacitus  to  any  perst-cution  beyond 
the  walls.  If  we  pass  to  the 
Christian  evidence,  a  Spanish  in¬ 
scription  referring  to  the  Neronian 
persecution,  which  was  once  ap¬ 
pealed  to  as  decisive,  is  now  unani¬ 
mously  admitted  to  be  a  forgery. 
In  the  fourth  century,  however, 
Sulp.  Seyenis  (lib.  ii.)  and  Orosius 
vii.  7)  declared  that  general 
laws  condemnatory  of  Christianity 
were  promulg-.itbd  by  Nero;  but 
the  testimony  of  cretlulous  his¬ 
torians  who  wro'e  so  long  after 
the  event  is  not  of  much  value. 
Rossi,  however,  imagines  th.at  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription  found 
at  Pompeii  indicates  a  general 
law  a^inst  Christians.  See  his 
JivUetino  d' Archeologia  CrUtiana 
(Roma,  Dec.  1865),  which,  however, 
should  be  compared  with  the  very 


remarkable  Cortvpie  rendu  of  M. 
Aub5,  Aoad.  des  Insrrvp.  et  Belle$- 
lettres,  Juin  1866.  These  two  papers 
contain  an  almost  complete  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  persecutions  of  Nero 
and  Doraitian.  Gibbon  think-s  it 
quite  certain  the  persecution  was 
confined  to  the  city ;  Mosheiin 
{Eccl.  Hist.  i.  p.  71)  adopts  the 
opposite  view,  and  appeals  to  the 
passage  in  Tertullian  (dp.  v.),  in 
which  he  speaks  of  *  leges  i.stee  .  .  . 
quas  Trajanus  ex  parte  frustratus 
est,  vitando  inquiri  Christianos,’  as 
implying  the  existence  of  special 
laws  against  the  Christians.  This 
passage,  however,  may  merely 
refer  to  the  general  law  against 
unauthorised  religions,  which  Ter- 
tullian  notices  in  this  very  chapter; 
and  Pliny,  in  his  famous  letter, 
does  not  show  any  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  special  legislation 
about  the  Christians. 

'  Eccle-siastical  historians  main¬ 
tain,  but  not  on  very  strong  evi 
dence,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  founded  by  St.  Peter,  a.d, 
or  44.  St.  Paul  came  to  Rome 
A.D.  61. 
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Nftto’a  garden.'  Others  ■were  affixed  to  crosses.  Great  mul 
dtudes  perished.  The  deep  impression  the  persecution  made 
on  the  Christian  mind  is  shown  in  the  whole  literature  of  the 


Sibyls,  which  arose  soon  after,  in  which  Nero  is  usually  the 
central  figure,  and  hy  the  belief,  that  lingered  for  centuries, 
that  the  tyrant  was  yet  alive,  and  would  return  once  more 
tts  the  immediate  precursor  of  Antichrist,  to  inflict  the  last 
gi’eat  peisecution  ui)on  the  Church.^ 

Nero  died  a.d.  68.  From  that  time,  for  at  least  twenty- 
seven  year’s,  the  Church  enjoyed  absolute  repose.  There  is 
no  ci’ediblo  evidence  whatever  of  the  smallest  interference 
with  its  freedom  till  tlie  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Domitian  ; 
and  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fearleasness  with  which  it 
exhibiterl  itself  to  tlie  world  has  been  lately  furnished  in  the 
discovery,  near  Rome,  of  a  large  and  handsome  porch  leading 
to  a  Chi-istian  catacomb,  built  above  gi-ound  between  the 
reigns  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  one  of  the  principal  highways.^  The  long  reign  of  Domitian, 
though  it  may  have  been  surpassed  in  ferocity,  was  never 
surpassed  in  the  Roman  annals  in  the  skilfulne-ss  and  the 
persistence  of  its  tyranny.  The  Stoics  and  literaiy  classes, 
who  upheld  the  traditions  of  political  freedom,  and  who  had 


■  On  tins  horrible  punishment 
SCO  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  155-157. 

-  Lictautiu-s,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tniy,  speaks  of  this  opinion  as 
still  hold  by  some  ‘  madmen  ’  (/>e 
Mart.  Pcrsec.  cap.  ii.) ;  but  Sulp. 
Severus  (Hist.  lib.  ii.)  speaks  of  it 
as  a  common  notion,  and  he  says 
that  St.  Martin,  when  asked  about 
the  end  of  the  world,  answered, 
‘  Neronem  et  Antichrislum  prius 
esse  ventures:  Neronem  in  occi¬ 
dental!  plaga  regibus  subactis 
decern,  in  peraturum,  persecutioiiem 
sutem  ab  eo  hactenus  exercendam 
ut  idols  gentium  coli  cogat.’ — 
!4ai.  ii  Amo’ig  the  Pagans,  the 


notion  that  Nero  was  yet  alive 
lingered  long,  and  twenty  years 
after  his  death  an  adventurer  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  Nero  was  enthusi¬ 
astically  received  by  the  Parthian^ 
(Suoton.  Nero,  Irii.) 

*  See  the  full  description  of  it 
in  Rossi's  Bulletino  eT  Archeol. 
Crist.  Dec.  1865.  Eusebius (iii.  17) 
and  Tertullian  (Apol.  v.)  have 
expressly  noticed  the  very  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  Vespasian,  who  was 
a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Jews,  and 
who  exiled  all  the  leading  Stoical 
philosophers  except  Masouius, 
never  troubled  the  Christians. 
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alreacly  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  Vespasian,  were  per 
secuted  with  relentless  animosity.  Metius  Modestus,  Am- 
leans  Kusticus,  Senecio,  Helvidius,  Dion  Chrysostom,  the 
younger  Priscus,  Junius  Mauricus,  Artemidonis,  Euphrates, 
Epictetus,  Arria,  Eannia,  and  Gratilla  were  either  killed  or 
banished.*  Nd  measures,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
taken  against  the  Christians  till  a.d.  95,  when  a  short  and 
apparently  not  very  severe  persecution,  concerning  which 
our  information  is  both  scanty  and  conflicting,  was  dii-ected 
against  them.  Of  the  special  cause  that  produced  it  we  are 
left  in  much  doubt.  Eusebius  mentions,  on  the  not  very 
trustworthy  authority  of  Hegesippus,  that  the  emperor, 
having  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  grandchildren  of  Judas, 
the  brother  of  Christ,  ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him, 
as  being  of  the  family  of  David,  and  therefore  possible  pre- 
tendei-s  to  the  throne  ;  but  on  finding  that  they  were  simple 
peasants,  and  that  the  promised  kingdom  of  which  they  spoke 
was  a  spii'itual  one,  he  dismissed  tliem  in  peace,  and  arrested 
the  pei-secution  he  had  begun.®  A  Pagan  historian  states 
that,  the  finances  of  the  Empii-e  being  exhausted  by  lavish 
expenditure  in  public  games,  Domitian,  in  order  to  replenish 
his  exchequer,  resorted  to  a  severe  and  special  taxation  of  the 
J ews  j  that  some  of  these,  in  order  to  evade  the  impost, 
concealed  their  worship,  while  others,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  Christians,  are  described  as  following  the  Jewish 
rites  without  being  piefessed  Jews.®  Perhaps,  however,  the 
simplest  explanation  is  the  truest,  and  the  persecution  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  antipathy  which  a  despot  like  Domitian 


'.  See  a  pathetic  letter  of  Pliny,  rent  vitam,  rel  dissimulats  origiue 
lib.  iii.  Ep.  xi.  and  also  lib.  i.  E^.  imposita  genti  tributa  nor  pepen- 
V.  and  the  Areola  of  Tacitus.  dissent.’ — Sueton.  Domit.  xii.  Sue- 
’  Euseb.  iii.  20.  tonius  adds  that,  when  a  young 

•  ‘  PrsDter  caeteros  Judaicus  man,  he  saw  an  old  man  of  ninety 
fiscus  acerbissime  actus  est.  Ad  examined  before  a  large  assembly 
quern  deferebantur,  qui  rel  impro-  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  cir- 
fessi  Judaicam  intni  urbom  rive-  eumcisod. 
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mtiat  noctissarily  have  felt  to  an  institution  which,  though  it 
did  not,  like  Stoicism,  resist  his  poHcy,  at  least  exercised 
a  vast  influence  altogether  removed  from  his  control.  St. 
J ohn,  who  was  then  a  very  old  man,  is  said  to  liave  been  at 
this  time  exiled  to  Patmos.  Flavius  Clemens,  a  consul,  and 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  was  put  to  death.  His  wife,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  his  niece  DomitiUa,  was  ban¬ 
ished,  according  to  one  account,  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  another,  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  and  many 
others  were  compelled  to  accompany  her  into  exile.  ’  N umbers, 
we  are  told,  ‘  accused  of  conversion  to  impiety  or  Jewish  rites,’ 
were  condemned.  Some  were  killed,  and  others  deprived  of 
theii'  offices.*  Of  the  cessation  of  the  pei-secution  there  are 
two  different  versions.  Tertullian®  and  Eusebius^  say  that 
the  tyrant  speedily  revoked  his  edict,  and  restored  those  who 
had  been  banished ;  but  according  to  Lactantius  these  mea¬ 
sures  were  not  taken  till  after  the  death  of  Domitian,®  and 


'  Euseb.  iii.  18. 

*  See  the  accounts  of  these 
transactions  in  Xiphilin,  the  ab- 
breviator  of  Dion  Cassius  (Ixdi. 
14)  ;  Euseb.  iii.  17-18.  Suetonius 
notices  (Domit.  xv.)  that  Flavius 
Clemens  (whom  he  calls  a  man 
‘  contemptissimse  inertise’)  was 
kiUed  ‘  ex  tenuissinia  suspicione.’ 
The  language  of  Xiphilin.  who 
says  ho  was  killed  for  ‘  impiety 
and  Jewish  rites ;  ’  the  express 
assertion  ot  Eusebius,  that  it  was 
for  Christianity ;  and  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  Tertullian,  that  Christians 
were  persecuted  at  the  close  of  this 
reign,  leave,  I  think,  little  doubt 
that  this  execution  was  connected 
with  Christianity,  though  some 
writers  have  questioned  it.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  very  probable,  as 
Mr.  ilerivale  thinks  (Hist,  of  Rome, 
Tol.  vii.  pp.  381-384),  that  though 
the  pretext  of  the  execution  might 
have  l>een  religious  the  real 


motive  was  political  jealousy. 
Domitian  had  already  put  to  death 
the  brother  of  Flavius  Clemens 
on  the  charge  of  treason.  His 
sons  had  been  recognised  as  suc¬ 
cessors  to  the  throne,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  execution  another 
leading  noble  named  Glabrio  was 
accused  of  having  fought  in  the 
arena.  Some  ecclesiastical  histo¬ 
rians  have  imagined  that  there 
may  have  been  two  Domitillas — the 
wife  and  niece  of  Flavius  Clemens, 
The  islands  of  Pontia  and  Pan¬ 
dataria  were  close  to  one  another. 

’  ‘  Tentaverat  et  Domitianus, 
portio  Neronis  de  crudelitate  ;  sed 
qua  et  homo  facile  cceptum  repres- 
sit,  restitutis  etiam  quos  relega- 
rerat.’  (Afol.  6.)  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  Tertullian  makes  no 
mention  of  any  punishment  more 
set  ere  than  exile. 

*  Euseb.  iii.  20. 

‘  Tie  .Vorf.  Persec.  iii. 
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this  latter  statement  is  cori'oborated  by  the  assertion  of 
Dion  Cassias,  that  Nerva,  upon  his  secession,  ‘absolved 
those  who  weie  accused  of  impiety,  and  recalled  the  exiles.’' 

When  we  consider  the  very  short  time  during  which  this 
persecution  lasted,  and  the  very  slight  notice  that  was  taken 
.■)f  it,  we  may  faiidy,  I  think,  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  check  in  any  appreciable  degi-ee  a  strong  religious 
movement  like  that  of  Christianity.  The  assassination  ot 
Domitian  introduces  us  to  the  golden  age  of  the  Eoman 
Empire.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  historian,  the  period 
from  the  accession  of  Nerva,  in  a.d.  96,  to  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a.d.  180,  is  memoi-able  as  a  period  of 
uniform  good  government,  of  rapidly  advancing  humanity, 
of  great  legislative  reforms,  and  of  a  peace  which  was  very 
rarely  seriously  broken.  To  the  Christian  historian  it  is 
still  more  remarkable,  as  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in 
the  history  of  his  faith.  The  Church  entered  into  it  con¬ 
siderable  indeed,  iis  a  sect,  but  not  large  enough  to  be  reckoned 
an  important  power  in  the  Empire.  It  emerged  from  it  so 
increased  in  its  numbers,  and  so  extended  in  its  ramifications, 
that  it  might  fairly  defy  the  most  formidable  assaults.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  be  seen  whether  the  opposition  against 
which,  duiing  these  eighty-four  years,  it  had  so  successfully 
struggled  was  of  such  a  kind  and  intensity  that  the  triumph 
must  be  regai-ded  as  a  miracle. 

Neai’ly  at  the  close  of  this  period,  during  the  persecution 
of  Mai’cus  Aurelius,  St.  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  wrote  a 
letter  of  expostulation  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  explicitly 
asseilB  that  in  Asia  the  peisecution  of  the  j)ious  was  an 
event  which  ‘  had  never  before  occurred,’  and  was  the  result 
of  ‘new  and  strange  deci-ees;’  that  the  ancestore  of  the 
emperor  were  acemstomed  to  honour  the  Christian  faith 

'  Xiphilin,  liviii.  1.  An  anno-  just  before  the  death  of  the 
tator  to  Mosheim  oonjecturea  that  emperor,  but  not  acted  on  till 
the  edict  may  have  been  issued  after  it. 
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‘  likfi  other  religions ; '  and  that  ‘  Kero  and  Domitian  alone  ’ 
had  heen  hostile  to  it.*  Rather  more  than  twenty  years 
later,  Tei’tulHan  a&serted,  in  language  equally  distinct  and 
emphatic,  that  the  two  persecutors  of  the  Christians  were 
Nero  and  Domitian,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
a  single  good  sovereign  who  had  molested  them.  Marcus 
Amelins  himself,  Tertullian  refuses  to  number  among  the 
persecutors,  and,  even  relying  upon  a  letter  which  was  falsely 
imputed  to  him,  enrols  him  among  the  protectors  of  the 
Church.*  About  a  centuiy  later,  Lactantius,  reviewing  tlie 
history  of  the  persecutions,  declared  that  the  good  sovereigns 
who  followed  Domitian  abstained  from  persecuting,  and 
passes  at  once  from  the  j)ersecution  of  Domitian  to  that  of 
Decius.  Having  noticerl  the  measmes  of  the  former  em¬ 
peror,  he  proceeds :  ‘  The  acts  of  the  tpant  being  revoked, 
the  Church  was  not  only  restored  to  its  former  state,  but 
shone  forth  with  a  greater  splendour'  and  luxuriance ;  and  a 
period  following  in  which  many  good  sovereigns  wielded  the 
Im[)erial  sceptre,  it  suffered  no  assaults  from  its  enemies,  but 
stretched  out  its  hands  to  the  east  and  to  the  west ;  .  •  . 
but  at  last  the  long  peace  was  broken.  After  many  years, 
that  hateful  monster  Decius  arose,  who  troubled  the  Church.’* 
We  have  here  three  separate  pasisages,  from  which  we 
may  conclusively  infer  that  the  noi'mal  and  habitual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Christians  during  the  eighty-four  years  we  are 
considering,  and,  if  we  accept  the  last  two  passages,  during  a 
much  longer  jjeriod,  was  a  condition  of  peace,  but  that  peace 
was  not  absolutely  unbroken.  Tlie  Christian  Church,  which 
was  at  first  regarded  simply  as  a  bianch  of  Judaism,  had 
begun  to  be  recognised  as  a  separate  Iwdy,  and  the  Roman 
law  professedly  tolerated  only  those  religions  which  were 

*  EorpL.  iv.  26.  The  whole  of  legmm  Solcsmense. 
thi<  apology  has  been  recentlj’  ’  Apd.  6. 
recovered,  and  translated  into  *  Lactant.  De  Mori.  Persec.  .S- 1 
Latin  by  M.  Kenan  in  the  Spici- 
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Rxpressly  authorised.  It  is  indeed  tme  that  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Empire,  and  especially  of  the  city,  the  theory, 
or  at  least  the  practice,  of  religions  legislation  had  been 
profoundly  modified.  First  of  all,  certain  religions,  of  which 
the  Jewish  wa.s  one,  were  oflicially  recognised,  and  then 
many  others,  without  being  expressly  authorised,  were  tole¬ 
rated.  In  this  manner,  all  attempts  to  resist  the  torrent 
of  Oriental  superstitions  pi'oving  vain,  the  legislator  had 
desisted  from  his  efforts,  and  every  form  of  wild  supersti¬ 
tion  was  practised  with  publicity  and  impunity.  Still  the 
laws  forbidding  them  were  unrevoked,  although  they  were 
suffered  to  I’emain  for  the  most  part  obsolete,  or  were  at 
least  only  put  in  action  on  the  occasion  of  some  special 
scandal,  or  of  some  real  or  appi’ehended  political  danger. 
The  municipal  and  provincial  independence  under  the  Em¬ 
pire  was,  however,  so  large,  that  very  much  depended  on  the 
chai-acter  of  the  local  governor ;  and  it  continually  happened 
that  in  one  province  the  Christians  were  unmolested  or 
favoured,  while  in  the  adjoining  province  they  were  severely 
persecuted. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Christians  had  for  many 
.•easons  become  profoundly  obnoxious  to  the  people.  They 
shared  the  unpopularity  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  were 
confounded,  while  the  general  credence  given  to  the  calumnies 
about  the  crimes  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  at  their 
secret  meetings,  their  abstinence  from  public  amusements, 
and  the  belief  that  their  hostility  to  the  gods  was  the  cause  of 
every  physical  calamity,  were  special  causes  of  antipathy. 
The  history  of  the  period  of  the  Antonines  continually  mani¬ 
fests  the  desire  of  the  populace  to  persecute,  restrained  by 
the  humanity  of  the  rulers.  In  the  short  reign  of  Kerva 
thei'e  appears  to  have  been  no  persecution,  and  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  official  proceedings  with  reference  to  the  religion 
is  comprised  in  two  sentences  of  a  Pagan  historian,  who  tells 
us  that  the  emperor  ‘  absolved  those  who  had  been  convicted 
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of  impiety/  and  ‘permitted  no  one  to  be  convicted  of  impiety 
or  Jewish  rites.’  Under  Ti-ajan,  however,  some  serious 
though  purely  local  disturbances  took  place.  The  emperor 
himself,  though  one  of  the  most  sagacious,  and  in  most 
respects  humane  of  Roman  sovereigns,  was  nervously  jealous 
of  any  societies  or  associations  among  his  subjects,  and  had 
propounded  a  special  edict  against  them ;  but  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  appeara  to  have  been  not  so  much  political 
as  popular.  If  we  may  believe  Eusebius,  local  jjersecutions, 
apparently  of  the  nattxre  of  riots,  but  sometimes  countenanced 
by  provincial  govemore,  broke  out  in  several  quarters  of  the 
Empire.  In  Bithymia,  Pliny  the  Younger  was  the  governor, 
and  he  wrote  a  very  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  in  which  he 
professed  himself  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  to  be 
taken  against  the  Christians,  who  had  already  so  multiplied 
that  the  temples  were  deserted,  and  who  were  arraigned  in 
great  numlxers  before  his  tribunal.  He  had,  he  says,  released 
those  who  consented  to  bum  incense  before  the  image  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  muse  Christ,  but  had  caused  those  to  be 
executed  who  persisted  in  their  refusal,  and  who  were  not 
Roman  citizens,  ‘not  doubting  that  a  pertinacious  obstinacy 
deserved  punishment.’  He  had  questioned  the  pri.soners  as  to 
the  nature  of  their  faith,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  seek 
revelations  by  torturing  two  maid-servants,  but  had  ‘dis¬ 
covered  nothing  but  a  base  and  immoderate  sxxpcrstition.’ 
He  had  asked  the  natmc  of  their  secret  services,  and  had 
been  told  that  they  assembled  on  a  certain  day  before  dawn 
to  sing  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  god ;  that  they  made  a 
vow  to  abstain  fi’om  eveiy  crime,  and  that  they  then,  Ixefore 
parting,  partook  together  of  a  harmless  feast,  which,  however, 
they  had  given  up  since  the  decree  against  associations.  To 
this  letter  Ti  ajan  answered  th.at  Christians,  if  brought  before 
the  tribunals  and  con^^cted,  should  bo  punished,  but  that 
they  should  not  be  sought  for;  that,  if  they  consented  to 
sacrifice,  no  inquisition  should  be  made  into  their  past  lives, 
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and  that  no  anonymous  accnsations  should  be  received  ajjainFi 
them.'  In  this  reign  there  are  two  authentic  instances  of 
martyrdom.*  Simeon,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  man,  it  is  said, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  having  lieen  accused  by 
the  heretics,  was  tortiu-ed  during  several  days,  and  at  last 
crucified.  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  aiTested, 
brought  to  Rome,  and,  by  the  order  of  Tra,jan  himself,  thrown 
to  wild  beasts.  Of  the  cause  of  this  last  act  of  severity  we 
are  left  in  ignorance,  but  it  has  been  noticed  that  about  this 
time  Antioch  had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  those  violent 
earthquakes  which  so  frequently  produced  an  outlnirst  of 
religious  excitement,*  and  the  chai-acter  of  Ignatius,  who 
was  passionately  desirous  of  martyrdom,  may  have  very 
probably  led  him  to  some  act  of  exceptional  zeal.  The  let¬ 
ters  of  the  martyr  prove  that  at  Rome  tlie  faith  was  openly 
and  fearlessly  professed ;  the  Government  during  the  nine 
teen  years  of  this  reign  never  appears  to  have  taken  any 
initiative  against  the  Christians,  and,  in  spite  of  occasional 
local  tumults,  there  wa.s  nothing  i-esembling  a  general  per 
.secution. 

Duruig  the  two  following  reigns,  the  Government  was 
more  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Christian.s.  Hadrian, 
h.aving  heard  that  the  populace  at  the  public  games  fre- 
ijuently  called  for  their  execution,  issued  an  edict  in  wliicb 
he  commanded  th.at  none  should  be  punished  simply  in 
oljedience  to  the  outcries  against  them,  or  without  a 
formal  trial  and  a  conviction  of  some  offence  against  the 
law,  and  he  ordered  that  all  false  accusers  should  be 
punished.^  His  disposition  towai’ds  the  Christians  was  sc 
pacific  as  to  give  rise  to  a  legend  that  he  intended  to 


'  Pliny,  Ej).  x.  07-98.  Orosius  {Hist.  vii.  12)  thought  it 

*  Euaeb.  hb.  iii.  was  a  judgment  on  account  of  the 

’  There  is  a  description  of  this  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
earthquake  in  Meri vale’s  Hist,  of  *  Eusebius,  iv.  8-9.  See.  too 
the  Romans,  voL  viiL,  pp.  1,56-166.  Justin  Martyr,  ApoL  i.  68-69. 
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enrol  Christ  among  the  gods;'  but  it  is  probable  that, 
although  curious  on  religious  matters,  he  regarded  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  the  indifference  of  a  Roman  freethinker  ;  and  a 
letter  is  ascribed  to  him  in  which  he  confounded  it  with  the 
worship  of  Serapis.*  As  far  as  the  Government  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Christians  appeal’  to  have  been  entirely  unmo¬ 
lested  ;  but  many  of  them  suffeied  dreadful  tortures  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  insm-gents,  w'ho  in  this  reign,  with  a 
desperate  but  ill-fated  heroism,  made  one  last  effort  to  regain 
their  freedom.*  The  mutual  hostility  exhibited  at  this  time 
by  the  Jews  and  Christians  contributed  to  separate  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Pagans,  and  it  is  said  that  when  Hadrian 
forbade  the  Jews  ever  again  to  enter  Jerusalem,  he  recog¬ 
nised  the  distinction  by  granting  a  full  permission  to  the 
Christiana.^ 

Antoninus,  who  succeeded  Hadrian,  made  new  efforts  to 
resti-ain  the  passions  of  the  people  against  the  Christians. 
He  issued  an  edict  commanding  that  they  should  not  be 
molested,  and  when,  as  a  consequence  of  some  earthquakes 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  populai’  anger  was  fiercely  loused,  he 
commanded  that  thefr  accusers  should  be  punished.®  If  we 
except  these  riots,  the  twenty-three  years  of  his  reign  appear 
to  have  been  yeais  of  absolute  peace,  which  seems  also  to 
have  continued  during  several  years  of  the  reign  of  Marcus 


'  This  is  mentioned  incidentally 
by  Lampridius  in  his  Life  of  A, 
Invents. 

-  See  this  very  carious  letter  in 
Vopiscus,  Saturninm. 

•  Justin  Mart.  Ap.  i.  31.  Euse¬ 
bius  quotes  a  passage  from  Hege- 
sippus  to'the  same  effect,  (iv.  8.) 

<  ‘  Praicepitque  ne  cui  Juda;o 
introeundi  Hierosolymam  esset  li- 
centia.  Christianis  tautum  civitato 
permissu.’ — Otos.  vii.  13. 

‘  A  letter  which  Eusebius  gives 
it  full  (iv  13),  and  ascribes  to 


Antoninus  Pius,  has  created  a  good 
deal  of  controversy.  Justin  Mart. 
{Apol.  i.  71)  and  Tertuliian  {A^l, 
6)  ascribe  it  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 
It  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
a  forgery  by  a  Christian  hand,  being 
more  like  a  Christian  apology  than 
the  letter  of  a  Pagan  emperor. 
St.  Melito,  however,  ■writing  to 
Marcus  Aurelius,  expressly  states 
that  Antoninus  had  written  a  letter 
forbidding  the  persecution  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  (Euseb.  iv.  26.) 
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Aurelius  j  but  at  last  persecuting  edicts,  of  the  exact  nature 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  were  issued.  Of  the 
reasons  which  induced  one  of  the  best  men  who  have  ever 
reigned  to  })ei’secute  the  Christians,  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  That  it  was  not  any  ferocity  of  disposition  or  any 
impatience  of  resistance  may  be  confidently  asserted  of  one 
whose  only  fault  was  a  somewhat  excessive  gentleness — who, 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  asked  the  Senate,  as  a  single 
favour,  to  console  him  by  sparing  the  lives  of  those  who  had 
rebelled  against  him.  That  it  was  not,  as  has  been  strangely 
urged,  a  religious  fanaticism  resembling  that  which  led  St. 
Lewis  to  persecute,  is  equally  plain.  St.  Lewis  persecuted 
because  he  believed  that  to  reject  his  i-eligious  opinions  was 
a  heinous  crime,  and  that  heresy  was  the  path  to  hell. 
Marcus  Aurelius  had  no  such  belief,  and  he,  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  made  the  Stoical  philosophy  his  religion  and 
his  comfori;,  was  also  the  first  emperor  who  endowed  the 
professors  of  the  philosophies  that  were  most  hostile  to 
his  own.  The  fact  that  the  Christian  Church,  existing 
as  a  State  within  a  State,  with  government,  ideals,  enthu¬ 
siasms,  and  hopes  wholly  different  from  those  of  the  nation, 
was  incompatible  with  the  existing  system  of  the  Empire, 
had  become  more  evident  as  the  Chrrrch  increased.  The 
accusations  of  cannibalism  and  incestuous  impiuaty  bad 
acquir'ed  a  gr’eater  consistency,  and  the  latter  are  said  to  have 
been  jirstly  applicable  to  the  Car-pocratian  heretics,  who  had 
recently  ar  isen.  The  Stoicism  of  Marcus  Arrrelius  may  have 
revolted  from  the  practices  of  exorcism  or  the  appeals  to  the 
terrors  of  another  world,  and  the  philosophers  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him  probably  stimrrlated  his  hostility,  for  his  master 
and  friend  Fronto  had  written  a  book  against  Christianity,' 
while  Justin  Martyr  is  said  to  have  perished  by  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  the  Cynic  Creecens.^  It  must  be  added,  too,  that, 


'  It  U  allnd«d  to  by  Minncius  Kelii. 


*  Eusebius,  iv. 
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while  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  emperor  of  having  issued 
severe  edicts  against  the  Christians,'  the  atrocious  details  of 
the  persecutions  in  his  reign  were  due  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  populace  and  the  weakness  of  the  governors  in  distant 
provinces  ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that,  if  he  had  been  a  very 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Christians,  Tertullian,  writing  little  more 
than  twenty  years  later,  should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the 
fact  as  to  represent  him  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
their  protectors. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  on  these  points,  there  can, 
unhappily,  be  no  question  that  in  this  reign  Rome  was 
stained  by  the  blood  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  first  philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  purest  and  gentlest  natures  in  the  Church, 
and  that  persecution  was  widely  extended.  In  two  far 
distant  quarters,  at  Smyrna  and  at  Lyons,  it  far  exceeded  in 
atrocity  any  that  Christianity  had  endured  since  Nero,  and 
in  each  case  a  heroism  of  the  most  transcendent  order  was 
displayed  by  the  martyrs.  The  persecution  at  Smyrna,  in 
which  St.  Polycarp  and  many  othei-s  most  nobly  died,  tool; 
place  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  games,  and  we  may  trace 
the  influence  of  the  Jews  in  stimulating  it.*  The  persecution 
at  Lyons,  which  was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  in  the  whole 
compass  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  which  has  supplied  the 
martyrology  with  some  of  its  grandest  and  most  pathetic 
figures,  derived  its  worat  features  from  a  combination  of  the 
fury  of  the  populace  and  of  the  subserviency  of  the  governor.* 
Certain  servants  of  the  Christians,  terrified  by  the  prospect 
of  torture,  accused  their  masters  of  all  the  crimes  which 
popular  report  attributed  to  them,  of  incest,  of  infanticide, 
of  cannibalism,  of  hideous  impuiity.  A  feaiflul  outburst  ot 


'  8t.  Melito  expressly  states  horrible  description  ot  this  perse- 
Lhat  the  edicU  of  Marcus  Aurelius  cution  in  a  letter  written  by  the 
produced  the  Asiatic  persecution.  Christians  of  Lyons,  in  Eusebius, 
’  Eusebius,  iv.  15.  v.  1. 

•  See  the  most  touching  and 
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ferocity  ensued.  Tortures  almost  too  horrible  to  recount 
w^ere  for  hours  and  even  days  applied  to  the  bodies  of  old 
men  and  of  weak  women,  who  displayed  amid  their  agonies 
a  nobler  courage  than  has  ever  shone  upon  a  battle-field,  and 
whose  memories  are  immortal  among  mankind.  Blandina 
and  Pothinus  wrote  in  blood  the  first  page  of  the  glorious 
history  of  the  Church  of  France.  ‘  But  although,  during  the 
closing  years  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  severe  persecutions  took 
place  in  three  or  four  provinces,  there  was  no  general  and 
organised  effort  to  suppress  Christianity  throughout  the 
Empii’e.^ 

We  may  next  consider,  as  a  single  period,  the  space  of 
time  that  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in 
A.D.  180,  to  the  accession  of  Decius,  a.d.  249.  During  all 
this  time  Christianity  was  a  great  and  powerfiil  body,  exer¬ 
cising  an  important  influence,  and  dirring  a  great  part  of  it 
Christians  filled  high  civil  and  mOitary  positions.  The 
hostility  manifested  towards  them  began  now  to  assume  a 
more  political  complexion  than  it  had  previously  done. 


'  Sulpicius  Severus  (who  was 
himself  a  Gaul)  says  of  their  mar¬ 
tyrdom  {H.  E;  lib.  ii.),  ‘Turn 
primum  intra  Gallias  Martyria 
visa,  serins  trans  Alpes  Dei  reli- 
gione  suscepta.’  Tradition  ascribes 
Gallic  Christianity  to  the  apostles, 
but  the  evidence  of  inscriptions 
appears  to  confirm  the  account  of 
Severus.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  Christianity  did  not  acquire  a 
great  extension  till  later.  The 
earliest  Christian  inscriptions  found 
are  (one  in  each  year)  of  a.d.  334, 
347,  377,  406.  and  409.  They  do 
not  become  common  till  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  See  a  full 
discussion  of  this  in  the  preface  of 
M.  Le  Blant’s  admirable  and  in¬ 
deed  exhaustive  work,  Inseriptiom 
{.hritifnnet  de  la  Oaul< 


®  It  was  alleged  among  the 
Christians,  that  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  Marcus  Aurelius  i8.sued 
an  edict  protecting  the  Christians, 
on  account  of  a  Cbristiim  legion 
having,  in  Germany,  in  a  moment 
of  great  distress,  procured  a  shower 
of  rain  by  their  prayers.  (Tert 
Apol.o.)  The  shower  is  mentioned 
by  Pagan  as  well  as  Christi.m 
writers,  and  is  pourtrayed  on  the 
column  of  Antoninus.  It  was 
‘ascribed  to  the  incantations  of  an 
Egyptian  magician,  to  the  prayers 
of  a  legion  of  Christians,  or  to  the 
favour  of  Jove  towards  the  best  of 
mortals,  according  to  the  various 
prejudices  of  different  observers.' 
— Merivale’s  Hist,  of  Rome,  voL 
viii.  p.  338. 
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except  i)cihapB  in  the  later  years  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The 
oxiatence  of  a  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  corporation,  very 
alien  to  the  system  of  the  Empire,  confronted  every  ruler. 
Emperors  like  Commcdus  or  Hehogabalus  were  usually  too 
immersed  in  selhsh  pleasures  to  have  any  distinct  policy  j 
but  sagacious  sovereigns,  sincei-eiy  desiring  the  well-being  of 
the  Empire,  either,  like  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Diocletian, 
endeavoured  to  repi-ess  the  rising  creed,  or,  like  Alexander 
Soverus,  and  at  last  Constantino,  actively  encoui-aged  it. 
The  measures  Marcus  Aurelius  had  taken  against  Chi-is- 
tianity  were  aiTested  under  Commodua,  whose  favourite 
mistress,  Marcia,  supplies  one  of  the  very  few  recorded 
instances  of  female  influence,  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
bO  much  persecution,  being  exerted  in  behalf  of  toleration ;  ‘ 
yet  a  Christian  philosopher  named  Apollonius,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  curious  retribution,  his  accuser,  were  in  this 
reign  executed  at  Rome.-^  During  the  sixty-nine  years  wo 
are  considering,  the  general  peace  of  the  Church  was  only 
twice  broken.  The  first  occasion  was  in  the  reign  of 
Septimus  Sever  us,  who  was  for  some  time  veiy  favourable 
to  the  Christians,  but  who,  in  a.d.  202  or  203,  issued  an 
edict,  forbidding  any  Pagan  to  join  the  Christian  or  Jewish 
faitli ;  ^  and  this  edict  was  followed  by  a  sanguinary  persecu- 


'  Xiphilin,  Ixxii.  4.  The  moBt 
atrocious  of  the  Pagan  persecutions 
was  attributed,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
the  mother  of  Galerius,  and  in 
Christian  times  the  Spanish  Inqui¬ 
sition  was  founded  by  Isiibella 
the  Catholic ;  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  was  chiefly  due  to 
Catherine  of  hicdicis,  and  the  most 
horrible  English  persecution  to 
Mary  Tudor. 

*  Eusob.  V.  21.  The  accuser, 
we  learn  from  St.  Jerome,  was  a 
slave.  On  the  law  condemning 
slaves  who  accused  their  masters. 


compare  Pressense,  His(.  des  'IVois 
'premiers  Siecles  (2'”*  eerie),  tome  i. 
pp.  182-183,  and  Jeremie’s  Ckivrch 
History  of  Second  and  Third  Cen¬ 
turies,  p.  29.  Apollonius  was  of 
senatorial  rank.  It  is  said  that 
some  other  martyrs  died  at  the 
same  time. 

’  ‘  Jucheos  fieri  sub  gravi  poena 
vetuit.  Idem  etiam  de  Christiania 
sanxit.’ — Spartian.  S.  SeviTus.  The 
persecution  is  described  by  Euse¬ 
bius,  lib.  vi.  Tenullian  says 
Severus  was  favourable  to  the 
Christians,  a  Christian  named  Pro- 
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tion  in  Africa  and  Syria,  in  which  the  father  of  Origen, 
and  also  St.  Felicitas  and  St.  Perpetua,  perished.  This  per¬ 
secution  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  to  the  West,  and 
was  apparently  rather  the  work  of  provincial  governors,  who 
interpreted  the  Impez’ial  edict  as  a  sign  of  hostility  to  the 
Christians,  than  the  du'ect  act  of  the  emperor,*  whose  decree 
applied  only  to  Christians  actively  proselytising.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Origen  observed  that  previous  to  this 
timp  the  number  of  Christian  martyrs  had  been  very  small.* 
The  second  persecution  was  occasioned  by  the  mm’der  of 
Alexander  Severus  by  Maximinus.  The  usurper  pursued 
mth  great  bitterness  the  leading  coui’tiers  of  the  deceased 
emperor,  among  whom  were  some  Christian  bishops,*  and 
about  the  same  time  sevei'e  earthquakes  in  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia  produced  the  customary  popular  ebullitions. 
But  with  these  exceptions  the  Christians  were  undisturbed. 
Caracalla,  Macrinus,  and  Heliogabalus  took  no  measures 
against  them,  while  Alexander  Severus,  who  reigned  for 
thirteen  yeai-s,  wannly  and  steadily  supported  them.  A 
Pagan  historian  assures  us  that  this  cmperoi-  intended  to 
build  temples  in  honoiu*  of  Christ,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the 
priests,  who  urged  that  all  the  other  temples  would  be 
deserted.  He  venerated  in  his  private  oratory  the  statues  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Abraham,  Orpheus,  and  Christ.  Ho 
decreed  that  the  fuovincial  governors  should  not  be  apj)omted 
till  the  people  had  the  opportuidty  of  doclai-ing  any  crime  tliey 
liad  committed,  borrowing  this  nile  avowedly  from  the  [)ro- 

ruins  (whom  he,  in  consequence,  latter  provinces  appears  as  the  act 
retained  in  the  palace  till  hisdeath)  of  hostile  governors  proceeding 
having  cored  him  of  an  illness  by  upon  the  existing  laws,  rather  than 
the  application  of  oil  {Ad  ScaptU.  the  consequence  of  any  recent  edict 
4.)  of  the  emperor.’ — Milman’s  Hist. 

'  *  Of  the  persecution  under  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166- 
Severus  there  are  few,  if  any,  167. 

traces  in  the  West.  ItisconBu^  ’  Adv.  Cels.  Hi.  See  Gibbon, 

to  Syria,  perhaps  to  Cappadocia,  ch.  xvi. 

to  Egypt,  and  to  Africa,  and  in  the  *  Eusebius,  vi.  28. 
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oeditr©  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  electing  their  clergy  ;  he 
ordered  the  precept  ‘  Do  not  imto  others  what  you  would  not 
that  they  should  do  unto  you  ’  to  be  engraven  on  the  palace 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  he  decided  a  dispute  con¬ 
cerning  a  piece  of  ground  which  the  Christians  had  occupied, 
and  which  the  ownei-s  of  certain  eating-houses  claimed,  in 
favour  of  the  former,  on  the  ground  that  the  worship  of  a 
god  should  be  most  considered.'  Philip  the  Arab,  who 
i-eigned  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  period  we  ai-e 
considering,  was  so  favourable  to  the  Christians  that  he 
was  believed,  though  on  no  trustwor*thy  evidence,  to  have 
been  baptised. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  history  of  the  persecutions  to 
the  year’  a.d.  249,  or  about  two  himdred  year’s  after  the 
planting  of  Christianity  in  Rome.  We  have  seen  that,  al¬ 
though  drrring  that  period  much  sufiering  was  occasionally 
endured,  and  much  heroism  displayed,  by  the  Christians,  there 
was,  with  the  very  doubtful  exception  of  the  Noroirian  per¬ 
secution,  no  single  attempt  made  to  suppress  Christianity 
throughout  the  Empire.  Local  persecutions  of  great  severity 
had  taken  place  at  Smyrna  and  Lyons,  under  Mar’cus  Aure¬ 
lius  ;  in  Africa  and  some  Asiatic  provinces,  under  Severus ; 
popular  tumults,  ai’ising  in  the  excitement  of  the  public 
games,  or  produced  by  some  earthquake  or  inundation,  or  by 
some  calumnious  accusation,  were  not  imfr’C<prent ;  but  there 
was  at  no  time  that  continuous,  organised,  and  universal  per¬ 
secution  by  which,  in  later  periods,  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
have  again  and  again  suppressed  opinions  repugnant  to  their 
own ;  and  there  was  no  part  of  the  Empii’e  in  which  whole 
generations  did  not  pass  away  absolutely  imdisturbed.  No 
martyr  had  fallen  in  Gaul  or  in  gi’eat  part  of  Asia  Minor 
till  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  ItuJy,  after  the  death  of  Nero 


*  Lampridius,  A.  Sevfrut.  The  historian  adds,  ‘  Judaeis  privilegia 
rem-rvavit.  Christianos  esse  passus  est.’ 
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with  the  exception  of  some  slight  troubles  under  Doniitian 
and  Maximinus,  probably  due  to  causes  altogether  distinct 
h-om  religion,  there  were,  during  the  whole  period  we  are  con¬ 
sidering,  only  a  few  isolated  instances  of  mai-tyrdom.  The 
bishops,  as  the  leadera  of  the  Church,  were  the  special  objects 
of  hostility,  and  several  in  different  parts  of  the  world  had 
fallen ;  but  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  any  Homan 
bishop  pei’ished  after  the  apostolic  age,  till  Tabianus  was 
martyred  under  Decius.*  If  Christianity  was  not  formally 
authorised,  it  was,  like  many  other  religions  in  a  similar  po¬ 
sition,  generally  acquiesced  in,  and,  dirring  a  great  part  of  the 
time  we  have  reviewed,  its  professors  appear  to  have  found 
no  obstacles  to  their  preferment  in  the  Court  or  in  the  ar-my. 
The  emperors  were  for  the  most  part  indifferent  or  favour¬ 
able  to  them.  The  priests  in  the  Pagan  society  had  but  little 
influence,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part  in  the  pei-secution  till  near  the  time  of  Diocletian.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  Jews,  no  class  held  that  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  criminality  of  error  which  has  been  the  parent  of 
most  modern  pei-secutions ;  and  although  the  belief  that  gi-eat 
calamities  were  the  result  of  neglecting  or  insulting  the  gods 
furnished  the  Pagans  with  a  religious  motive  for  persecution, 
this  motive  only  acted  on  the  occasion  of  some  rare  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  catastrophe.^  In  Christian  times,  the  first  objects 


'  Compare  Milman’s  History  of 
Early  Christianity  (1867),  vol.  ii. 
p.  188,  and  his  History  of  Latin 
Christianity  (1867),  vol.  i.  pp.  26- 
59.  There  are  only  two  cases  of 
alleged  martyrdom  before  this  time 
that  can  excite  any  reasonable 
doubt.  Irenseus  distinctly  asserts 
that  Telesphorus  was  martjrred ; 
but  his  martyrdom  is  put  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninu-s 
Pius  (he  had  assumed  the  mitre 
near  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Hadrian),  and  Antoninus  is  repre¬ 


sented,  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
Church,  as  perfectly  free  from  the 
stain  of  persecution.  A  tradition, 
which  is  in  itself  sufficiently  prob¬ 
able,  states  that  Pontisnus,  having 
been  exiled  by  Maximinus,  was 
killed  in  banishment. 

*  Tacitus  has  a  very  ingenious 
remark  on  this  subject,  which 
illustrates  happily  the  half-scepti¬ 
cism  of  the  Empire.  After  recount¬ 
ing  a  nnmberof  prodigies  that  were 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign 
of  Otho,  he  remark.^  that  these 
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oL  th«  pei-seciitor  are  to  control  education,  to  pi-event  the 
publication  of  any  heterodox  works,  to  institute  such  a  minute 
police  inspection  as  to  render  imjwssible  the  celebration  of  the 
worship  he  desires  to  suppi'ess.  But  nothing  of  this  kind 
was  attempted,  or  indeed  was  possible,  in  the  period  we  aie 
considering.  With  the  exception  of  the  body-guard  of  the 
emperor,  almost  the  whole  army,  which  was  of  extremely 
moderate  dimensions,  was  massed  along  the  vast  frontier 
of  the  Empire.  The  police  force  was  of  the  scantiest  kind, 
suiBcient  only  to  keep  common  order  in  the  streets.  The 
Government  had  done  sometliing  to  encourage,  but  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  control,  education,  and  parents  or  societies 
were  at  peifcct  liberty  to  educate  the  young  as  they  plea.sed. 
The  expansion  of  literature,  by  reason  of  the  facilities  which 
slaveiy  gave  to  transcription,  was  very  givat,  and  it  was 
for  the  most  part  entirely  imconti'olled.*  Augustus,  it  is 
true,  had  caused  some  volumes  of  forged  prophecies  to  be 
bumt,2  and,  under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius  and  Domitian, 
political  writers  and  historians  who  eulogi.sed  tyrannicide,  or 
vehemently  opposed  the  Empire,  weie  peisecuted;  but  the 
extieme  indignation  these  acts  elicited  attests  their  rarity, 
and,  on  matters  unconnected  with  politics,  the  liberty  of 


were  things  habitually  noticed  in 
the  ages  of  ignorance,  but  now  only 
notic^  in  periods  of  terror.  ‘  Rudi- 
bufl  SKCulis  etiam  in  pace  observata, 
qiuE  nunc  tantum  in  metu  audiun- 
tur.’ — Hist.  i.  86. 

’  M.  de  Chanipagny  has  devoted 
an  extremely  beautiful  chapter  {Les 
AnUmint,  tome  ii.  pp.  179-200)  to 
the  liberty  of  the  itoman  Empire. 
See,  too,  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of 
Mr.  Merivale’s  History.  It  is  the 
custom  of  some  of  the  apologists 
for  modern  Csesarism  to  defend  it 
by  pointing  to  the  Roman  Empire 
as  the  happiest  period  in  human 
history.  No  apology  can  be  more 


unfortunate.  The  first  ta.sk  of  a 
modern  despot  is  to  centralise  to 
the  highest  point,  to  bring  every 
department  of  thought  and  action 
under  a  system  of  police  regulation, 
and,  above  all,  to  impose  his  shack 
ling  tyranny  upon  the  human  mind. 
The  very  perfection  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was,  that  the  municipal 
and  personal  liberty  it  admitted 
had  never  been  surpassed,  and  the 
intellectual  liberty  had  never  been 
equalled. 

*  Sueton.  Aug.  ixxi.  It  appears 
from  a  passage  in  Livy  (xxxix.  10) 
that  books  of  or.icles  had  bees 
sometimes  burnt  in  the  Republic. 
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litei-ature  was  absolute.'  Jn  a  word,  the  Chuich  prosely¬ 
tised  in  a  society  in  which  toleration  was  the  rule,  and  at  a 
ti'mpi  when  municipal,  provincial,  and  personal  independence 
had  reached  the  Idghest  point,  when  the  ruling  classes  were 
for  the  most  part  absolutely  indifferent  to  religions  opinions, 
and  when  an  unprecedented  concoiu^e  of  influences  facilitated 
its  progress. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  were  the  circumstances  of  the 


Ohurch  till  the  middle  of  the 


'  Tacitus  has  given  us  a  very 
remarkable  account  of  the  trial  of 
Cremutius  Cordua,  under  Tiberius, 
for  having  published  a  history 
in  which  he  had  praised  Brutns 
and  called  Cassius  the  last  of 
Romans.  {Annal.  iv.  34-36.)  He 
expressly  terms  this  ‘  novo  ac  tune 
primum  audito  crimine,’  and  he 
puts  a  speech  in  the  mouth  of  the 
accused,  describing  the  liberty  pre¬ 
viously  accorded  to  writers.  Cordus 
avoided  execution  by  suicide.  His 
daughter,  Marcia,  preserved  some 
copies  of  his  work,  and  published 
it  in  the  reign  and  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  Caligula.  (Sense.  Ad 
Marc.  1;  Suet.  Calig.  16.)  There  are, 
however,  some  traces  of  an  earlier 
persecution  of  letters.  Under  the 
sanction  of  a  law  of  the  decemvirs 
against  libellers,  Augustus  exiled 
the  satiric  writer  Cassius  Severus, 
and  he  also  destroyed  the  works  of 
an  historian  named  Labienus,  on 
account  of  their  seditious  senti¬ 
ments.  These  writings  were  re¬ 
published  with  those  of  Cordus. 
Generally,  however,  Augustus  was 
very  magnanimous  in  his  dealings 
with  his  assailants.  He  refused 
the  request  of  Tiberius  to  punish 
them  (Suet.  At^.  61),  and  only  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  palace  Timagenes, 
who  bitterly  satirised  both  him  and 


third  century,  we  may  readily 


the  empress,  and  proclaimed  him 
self  everywhere  the  enemy  of  the 
emperor.  (Senec.  De  Ira,  iii.  23.) 
A  similar  magnanimity  was  shown 
by  most  of  the  other  emperors; 
among  others,  by  Nero.  (Snet. 
Nero,  39.)  Under  Vespasian,  how¬ 
ever,  a  poet,  named  Maternus,  was 
obliged  to  retouch  a  tragedy  on 
Cato  (Tacit.  De  Or.  2-3),  and 
Homitian  allowed  no  writings  op¬ 
posed  to  his  policy.  (Tacit.  Agric.) 
But  no  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  Empire  to  con¬ 
trol  religions  writings  till  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  who 
ordered  the  Scriptures  to  be  burnt. 
The  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  Christian  emperors.  The 
writings  of  Arius  were  burnt  in 
A.D.  321,  those  of  Porphyry  in  a  d. 
388.  Pope  Gelasius,  in  a.d.  496. 
drew  up  a  list  of  books  which 
should  not  be  read,  and  all  liberty 
of  publication  speedily  became  ex¬ 
tinct.  See  on  this  subject  Peignot, 
RcJiai  kistorique  sur  la  Liberii 
(T&rire ;  Villemain,  fitudes  de 
lAtth.  aneienne'.  Sir  C.  Lewis  on 
the  Credibility  of  Roman  Hiet.  vol. 
i.  p.  62;  Nadal,  Mimoire  sur  la 
lib^ti  qu’avoimt  les  soldats  romuins 
de  dire  des  vers  saiyriques  eontre 
ceuxqut  triomphoient  (Paria  1726). 
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perceive  the  absurdity  of  maintaining  that  Ohrisiiauity  was 
propagated  in  the  iace  ot  such  a  fierce  and  continuous  perse¬ 
cution  that  no  opinions  could  have  survived  it  without  a 
muacle,  or  of  arguing  from  the  history  of  the  early  Church 
that  persecution  never  has  any  real  efficacy  in  suppressing 
truth.  When,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  operated,  we  consider  the  unexampled  means  both  of  at¬ 
traction  and  of  intimidation  that  were  posses.sed  by  the 
Church,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  it 
slioidd  have  acquii-ed  a  magnitude  that  would  enable  it  to 
defy  the  far  more  serious  assaults  it  was  still  destined  to 
endure.  That  it  had  acquired  this  extension  we  have  abun¬ 
dant  evidence.  The  language  I  have  quoted  from  Lactantius 
is  but  a  feeble  echo  of  the  emphatic  statements  of  writers 
before  the  Decian  persecution.'  ‘There  is  no  race  of  men, 
whether  Greek  or  bai-barian,’  said  Justin  Martyr,  ‘among 
whom  prayei-s  and  thanks  are  not  oflibred  up  in  the  name  of 
the  crucified.’*  ‘We  aie  but  of  yesterday,’  cried  Tertullian, 
‘  and  we  fill  all  your  cities,  islands,  forts,  councils,  even  the 
camps  themselves,  the  trilies,  the  decuries,  the  palaces,  the 
senate,  and  the  forum.’*  Eusebius  has  preserved  a  letter  of 
Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  containing  a  catalogue  of  the 
officers  of  his  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution. 
It  consisted  of  one  bishop,  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons, 
seven  subdeacons,  forty-two  acolytes,  fifty-two  exorcists, 
readers,  and  janitors.  The  Church  also  supported  more 
than  fifteen  himdred  widows,  and  poor  or  suffering  persons.'' 

The  Decian  persecution,  which  broke  out  in  a.d.  249,  and 
was  jirobably  begun  in  hopes  of  restoring  the  Empire  to 
its  ancient  discipline,  and  eliminating  from  it  all  extraneous 

'  See  a  collection  of  passages  •  Trypho. 
on  this  point  in  Pressen.sd,  Hist.  •  Apot.  xnvii. 

dfs^  Prois  premiers  SiicUs  (2"*  ‘  Euseb.  vi.  43. 

»irie),  tome  i.  pp.  3  -4. 

Q 
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and  unpatriotic  indiienceB,*  Lsthe  first  example  of  a  deliberate 
attempt,  supported  by  the  whole  machinery  of  provincial 
government,  and  extending  over  the  entire  siufaee  of  the 
Empiie,  to  extirpate  Chi’istianity  from  the  world.  It  would 
be  difiicult  to  find  language  too  strong  to  paint  its  horrors. 
The  ferocious  instincts  of  the  populace,  that  were  long  re¬ 
pressed,  burst  out  anew,  and  they  were  not  only  permitted, 
but  encouraged  by  the  mlers.  Far  woine  than  the  deaths 
which  menaced  those  who  shrank  from  the  idolatrous  sacri¬ 
fices,  were  the  hideous  and  prolonged  tortures  by  which  the 
magistrates  often  sought  to  subdue  the  constancy  of  the 
martyr,  the  nameless  outrages  that  were  sometimes  inflicted 
on  the  Christian  virgin.'  The  Chtmch,  enervated  by  a  long 
peace,  and  deeply  infected  with  the  vices  of  the  age,  tottered 
beneath  the  blow.  It  had  long  since  anived  at  the  period 
when  men  were  Christians  not  by  conviction,  but  through 
family  relationship  ;  when  the  more  opulent  Clu’istians  vie<l 
in  luxuiy  with  the  Pagans  among  whom  they  mixed,  and 
when  even  the  bishops  were,  in  many  instances,  worldly 


'  Eusebius,  it  is  true,  ascribes 
this  persecution  (vi.  39)  to  the 
liatred  Decius  bore  to  his  prede¬ 
cessor  Philip,  who  was  very  friendly 
to  the  Christians.  But  although 
such  a  motive  might  account  for  a 
persecution  like  that  of  Maximin, 
which  was  directed  chiefly  against 
the  bishops  who  had  been  about 
the  Court  of  Sevorus,  it  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  a  persecution 
so  general  and  so  severe  as  that  of 
Decius.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
emperor  is  uniformly  represented 
by  the  Pagan  historians  as  an  emi¬ 
nently  wise  and  humane  sovereign. 
See  Dotiwell,  Be  Pmicitate  Mar¬ 
ty  rum,  Hi. 

’  St.  Cyprian  (A]p.  vii.)  and,  .it 
a  later  period,  St.  Jerome  (Vit. 


Pauli),  both  notice  that  during  this 
persecution  the  desire  of  the  perse¬ 
cutors  was  to  subdue  the  constancy 
of  the  Christians  by  torture,  with¬ 
out  gratifying  their  desire  for 
martyrdom.  The  consignment  of 
Christian  virgins  to  houses  of  ill 
Tame  was  one  of  the  most  common 
incidents  in  the  later  acts  of  mar¬ 
tyrs  which  wore  invented  in  the 
middle  ages.  Unhappily,  however, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
are  some  undoubted  traces  of  it  at 
an  earlier  date.  Tertullian.  in  a 
famous  passage,  speaks  of  the  cry 
‘Ad  Lenonom’  as  substituted  for 
that  of  ‘  Ad  Leonem  and  SU  Am¬ 
brose  recounts  some  strange  stories 
on  this  subject  in  his  treatise  Be 
Virginibue. 
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Mpiraiit*  after  civil  offices.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  the  defection  was  very  large.  The  Pagans  marked  with 
triumphant  ridicule,  and  tlie  Fathers  with  a  burning  indig¬ 
nation,  the  thousands  who  thronged  to  the  altars  at  the  veiw 
commencement  of  persecution,  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
most  illustrious  churches,  the  eagerness  witli  which  the  offer 
of  provincial  governors  to  furnish  certificates  of  apostasy, 
without  exacting  a  complianoo  with  the  conditions  which 
those  certificates  attested,  was  accepted  by  multitudes.'  The 
question  whether  those  who  abandoned  the  faith  should 
afterwards  be  readmitted  to  communion,  became  the  chief 
question  that  divided  the  Novatians,  and  one  of  the  qticstions 
that  divided  the  Montanists  from  the  Catholics,  wldle  the 
l^retonsions of  the  confessors  to  furnish  indulgences,  remitting 
the  penances  imposed  by  the  bishops,  led  to  a  conflict  which 
contributed  very  largely  to  establish  the  undiaj)utod  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  the  episcopacy.  But  the  Decian  persecution,  though 
it  exliibits  the  Church  in  a  somewhat  loss  noble  attitude  than 
the  persecutions  which  preceded  and  which  followed  it,  was 
adorned  by  many  examples  of  extreme  courage  and  devotion, 
displayed  in  not  a  few  cases  by  those  who  wore  physically 
among  the  freilest  of  mankind.  It  was  of  a  kind  eminently 
fitted  to  cnish  the  Church.  Had  it  taken  place  at  an  earlier 
period,  had  it  been  continued  for  a  long  succession  of  years, 
ChrLstianity,  without  a  miracle,  must  have  perished.  But 
the  Uecian  persecution  fell  upon  a  Church  which  had  existed 
for  two  centuries,  and  it  lasted  leas  than  two  years.*  Its 

‘  St.  Cyprian  haa  drawn  a  very  grande  violence.  Car  S.  Cyprien, 
highly  coloured  picture  of  tluH  gene-  dans  les  lettres  derites  en  '/hi,  difi 
ral  corruption,  and  of  the  apostasy  devant  Pasque,  ct  mosmo  dans 
it  produced,  in  his  treatise  De  quolques-unos  6critos  apparononent 
Lapsix,  a  most  interesting  picture  die  la  fin  do  2hQ,  timoigno  quo  son 
of  the  society  of  his  time.  See,  egliso  jouissoit  dijii  de  quolquo 
too,  the  Li/e  of  Si.  Grrgory  Thau-  paix,  mais  d  une  paix  encore  pen 
by  <?reg.  of  Nyssa.  affermie,  on  sort.e  quo  le  moindre 

‘La  persicution  de  Dice  ne  accident  oust  pu  renouvelor  le 
dura  qo’vuviron  un  an  dans  sa  trouble  et  la  persecution.  II  serable 
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intensity  varied  much  in  different  provinces.  In  Alexandria 
and  the  neighboining  tOAvns,  where  a  popular  tumult  liad 
anticijiated  the  menaces  of  the  Government,  it  was  extremely 
horrible.  ‘  In  Carthage,  at  first,  the  proconsul  being  absent, 
no  capital  sentence  was  passed,  but  on  the  arrival  of  that 
functionaiy  tlie  penalty  of  death,  accompanied  by  dreadful 
tortures,  was  substituted  for  that  of  exile  or  imprisonment.* 
The  I'age  of  the  people  was  esjxicially  directed  against  the 
bishop  St.  Cyprian,  who  prudently  retii-ed  till  the  storm  had 
passed.^  In  general,  it  was  observed  that  the  object  of  the 
rulers  was  much  less  to  slay  than  to  vanquish  the  Christians. 


mesme  que  Ton  n’eust  pas  encore 
la  liberte  d’y  tenir  les  assemblies, 
et  nianmoins  il  paroist  que  tons 
les  confesseurs  prisonniers  a  Car¬ 
thage  y  avoient  esti  mis  en  liberti 
dis  ca  temps-14.’ — Tillemont,  Mim. 
d'Hist,  tcclisiastuiicc,  tome  iii.  p. 
324. 

'  Dionysius  the  bishop  wrote  a 
full  account  of  it,  which  Eusebius 
has  preserved  (vi.  41-42).  In 
Alexandria,  Dionysius  says,  the 
persecution  produced  by  popular 
fanaticism  preceded  the  ^ict  of 
Decius  by  an  entire  year.  He  has 
preserved  a  particular  catalogue  of 
all  who  were  put  to  death  in  Alex¬ 
andria  during  the  entire  Decian 
persecution.  They  were  seventeen 
persons.  Several  of  these  were 
killed  by  the  mob,  and  their  deaths 
were  in  nearly  all  cases  accom¬ 
panied  by  circumstances  of  extreme 
atrociiy.  Besides  these,  others  (we 
know  not  how  many)  had  been  put 
to  torture.  Many,  Dionysius  says, 
perished  in  other  cities  or  villages 
of  Egypt. 

’  .See  St.  Cj-prian,  Ep.  viii. 

*  There  was  much  controversy 
at  this  time  as  to  the  propriety  of 
bishops  evading  persecution  by 


flight.  The  Montanisls  maintained 
that  such  a  conduct  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  apostasy.  Tertullian  had 
written  a  book,  De  Fuga  in  Perse- 
cutione,  maintaining  this  view; 
and  among  the  orthodox  the  con¬ 
duct  of  St.  Cyprian  (who  after¬ 
wards  nobly  attested  his  courage 
by  his  death)  did  not  escape  anim¬ 
adversion.  The  more  moderate 
opinion  prevailed,  but  the  leading 
bishops  found  it  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  their  conduct  by  declaiing 
that  they  had  received  special 
revelations  exliorting  them  tc  fly. 
St.  Cyprian,  who  constantly  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  dreams  to  justify 
him  in  his  controversies  (see  somu 
curious  instances  collected  in  Mid¬ 
dleton’s  Free  Enquiry,  pip.  101- 
105),  declared  {Ep.  ix.),  and  his 
biographer  and  friend  Pontius  re¬ 
asserted  (  Pit.  Cyprianis),  that  his 
flight  was  ‘  by  the  command  of 
God.’  Dionysius,  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  asserts  the  same  thing 
of  his  own  flight,  and  attests  it  by 
an  oath  (see  his  own  words  in 
Euseb.  vi.  40) ;  and  the  same 
thing  was  afterwards  related  of  St. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  (See  hii 
Life  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa.l 
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Horrible  tx>rture8  were  continually  employed  to  extort  an 
apostas}’,  and,  w  hen  those  tortm-es  proved  vain,  gi-eat  num¬ 
bers  were  ultimately  released. 

The  Decian  persecution  is  remarkable  in  Christian  archae¬ 
ology  as  being,  it  is  believed,  the  first  occasion  in  which  the 
Christian  catacombs  \vere  violated.  Those  vast  subterranean 
ooiridoi-s,  lined  with  tombs  and  expanding  very  frequently 
into  small  chapels  adorned  with  paintings,  often  of  no  mean 
beauty,  had  for  a  long  period  teen  an  inviolable  asylum  in 
.s«a.sons  of  persecution.  The  extieme  sanctity  which  the 
Romans  wore  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  place  of  bm  ial  re- 
l)elled  the  profane,  and  as  early,  it  is  said,  as  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  centuiy,  the  catacombs  woie  recognised  as. 
legal  possessions  of  the  Church.*  The  Roman  legislatore, 
however  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  guilds  or  associa¬ 
tions,  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  burial  societies,  or 
us.sociations  of  men  subscribing  a  certain  sum  to  ensm-e  to 
.acb  member  a  decent  burial  in  ground  which  belonged  to 
the  corjKJiution.  The  Church  is  believed  to  have  availed 
itself  of  thm  privilege,  and  to  have  attained,  in  this  capacity, 
a  legal  existence.  The  tombs,  which  were  originally  the 
propoities  of  distinct  famihes,  became  in  this  manner  an 
eccl^iastical  domain,  and  the  catacombe  were,  from  i^erhaps 
the  fij-st,  made  something  more  than  places  of  bm-ial.*  The 
chapels  with  which  they  abound,  and  which  are  of  the 
smallest  dimensions  and  utterly  unfit  for  general  worship, 
were  probably  mortuary  chapels,  and  may  have  also  been 
employed  in  the  services  commemoiating  the  martyrs,  while 
the  ordinary  worship  was  probably  at  fii-st  conducted  in 


'  ‘  E  veramente  che  almeno  fiao 
ial  secolo  terzo  i  fedeli  abbiano 
poaaedttto  cimiteri  a  nome  com¬ 
mune,  e  che  il  loro  posseaso  sia 
etato  riconosciuto  dagl’  imperatori, 
i  cosa  impoeaibile  a  oegare.’ — 
Ho.>8i.  Roma  Setterranea,  tomo  i. 


p.  103. 

’  This  is  all  fully  discu.ssed  by 
Rossi,  Roma  Sotterranea,  tomo  i. 
PP-  101-108.  Rossi  thinks  the 
Chwh,  in  its  capacity  of  burial 
society,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
‘eccleaia  fratrum.’ 
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the  private  houses  of  the  Christians  The  decision  of 
Alexander  Severus,  which  I  have  already  noticed,  is  the 
earliest  notice  we  possess  of  the  existence  of  buildings  specially 
devoted  to  the  Chiistian  services ;  but  we  cannot  tell  how 


long  before  this  time  they  may  have  existed  in  Rome,*  In 
soi’ious  persecution,  however,  they  would  doubtless  have  to 
be  abandoned ;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  catacombs  proved  a 
refuge  from  the  jjersecutors. 

The  reign  of  Decius  only  lasted  about  two  years,  and 
before  its  close  the  persecution  had  almost  ceased.*  On  the 
accession  of  his  son  Gallus,  in  the  last  month  of  a.d.  251, 


there  was  for  a  short  time  perfect  peace ;  but  Gallus  resumed 
the  persecution  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  and 
although  apparently  not  very  severe,  or  very  general,  it  seems 
to  have  continued  to  his  death,  which  took  place  a  year 
after.*  Two  Roman  bishops,  Conielius,  who  had  succeeded 
the  martyred  Fabianus,  and  his  successor  Lucius,  were  at 
this  time  put  to  death.^  Valerian,  who  ascended  the  throne 


*  See,  on  the  history  of  early 
Christian  Churches,  Cave’s  Primi¬ 
tive  Christianity,  part  i.  c.  vi. 

®  Dodwell  (Z>e  Paticit.  Martyr. 
Ivii.)  has  collected  evidence  of  the 
subsidence  of  the  persecution  in 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Decius. 

*  This  persecution  is  not  noticed 
by  St.  Jerome,  Orosius,  Sulpicius 
Severus,  or  Lactantius.  The  very 
little  we  know  about  it  is  derived 
from  the  letters  of  St.  Cyprian, 
and  from  a  short  notice  by  Diony¬ 
sius  of  Alexandria,  in  Eusebius, 
vii.  1.  Dionysius  says,  Gallus  be 
gan  the  persecution  when  his  reign 
was  atlvancing  prosperously,  and 
his  affairs  succeeding,  which  proba¬ 
bly  means,  after  he  had  procured 
the  departure  of  the  Goths  from 
the  Illyrian  province,  early  in  a.d. 
262  (see  Gibbon,  chap.  x.).  'The 
disastrous  position  into  which 


affairs  had  been  thrown  by  the 
defeat  of  Decius  appears,  at  first, 
to  have  engrossed  his  attention. 

*  Lucius  was  at  first  exiled  and 
then  permitted  to  return,  on  which 
occasion  St.  Cyprian  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  congratulation  {Ep.  Ivii.). 
He  was,  however,  afterwards  re¬ 
arrested  and  slain,  but  it  is  not,  I 
think,  clear  whether  it  was  under 
Gallus  or  Valerian.  St.  Cyprian 
speaks  (Ep.  Ixvi.)  of  both  Cornelius 
and  Lucius  as  martyred.  The 
emperors  were  probably  at  this 
time  beginning  to  realise  the  power 
the  Bishops  of  Borne  possessed 
We  know  hardly  anything  of  the 
Decian  persecution  at  Borne  except 
the  execution  of  the  bishop ;  and 
St.  Cypnan  says  {Ep.  IL)  that 
Decius  would  have  preferred  a 
pretender  to  the  throne  to  a 
Bishop  of  Borne. 
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A  u.  ^4,  at  fim  not  only  toleiutod,  but  waianly  patronised 
the  Christians,  and  attraxrted  so  many  to  his  Court  that  his 
ouso  m  lan^e  of  a  contemporary,  appeared  ‘the 
Church  of  the  Lord.  But  after  rather  more  than  four  yeare 
disposition  changed.  At  the  pei-suasion,  it  is  said,  of  an 
Bgyjitian  magician,  named  Macrianus,  he  signed  in  a.d.  258 
an  edict  of  persecution  condemning  Christian  ecclesiastics 
and  senators  to  death,  and  other  Chidstians  to  exile,  or  to 
the  forfeitui-e  of  their  property,  and  prohibiting  them  from 
entering  the  catacombs.^  A  sanguinary  and  geneial  pei-se- 
cutmn  ensued.  Among  the  victims  were  Sixtus,  the  Bishop 
of  Borne,  who  perished  in  the  catacombs,^  and  Cyprian,  who 
was  exiled,  and  afterwards  beheaded,  and  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  Carthage  who  suffered  martyi-dom.'* *  At  last.  Valerian 
having  been  captured  by  the  Persians,  Gallienus,  in  a.d.  26o' 
as^ded  the  throne,  and  immediately  proclaimed  a  iierfect 
toleration  of  the  Christians.® 

The  period  from  the  accession  of  Decius,  in  a  d  249  to 
^e  accession  of  Galhenus,  in  a.d.  260,  which  1  have  now  veir 
nefly  noticed,  was  by  far  the  most  disastrous  the  Church 
yet  endured.  With  the  exception  of  about  five  vears  in 
the  itiigns  of  GaUus  and  Valerian,  the  persecution  was  con- 
^uous,  though  it  varied  much  in  its  intensity  and  its  range. 
During  the  first  portion,  if  measured,  not  by  the  number  of 
deaths,  but  by  the  atrocity  of  the  tortures  inflicted,  it  was 
probably  as  severe  as  any  upon  record.  It  was  subsequently 
directed  chiefly  against  the  leading  clergy,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  four  Roman  bishops  perished.  In  addition  to  the 
poUtical  reasons  that  inspired  it,  the  popular  fanaticism 


'  Dionysius,  Archbishop  of 
Alexandria;  see  Eusub.  rii.  10. 

*  Eusebius,  vii.  10-12;  Cy¬ 
prian,  Kp.  Ixxxi.  lActantius  says 
of  t  alerian.  *  hlulcum  quamvis 
brevi  lemporejusti  sanguinis  fudit.’ 


— He  Mart.  Per  sec.  c.  v. 

*  Cyprian,  Ep.  lixxi. 

‘  See  his  Ij{fe  by  the  de^cca 
P^tius,  which  is  reproduced  hr 
Gibbon.  ’’ 

*  Eusebius,  vii.  13. 
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caused  by  great  calamities,  which  were  aaciibed  to  auger 
of  the  gods  at  the  neglect  of  their  worship,  had  in  this  as  in 
former  jjeriods  a  great  influence.  Political  dLsasters,  which 
foreshadowed  clearly  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Empii*e, 
were  followed  by  fearful  and  general  famines  anil  ]>lagiiee. 
St.  Cyprian,  in  a  ti-eatise  addressed  to  one  of  the  persecutors 
who  was  most  confident  in  ascribing  these  things  to  the 
Christiana,  presents  us  with  an  extremely  curious  picture 
both  of  the  general  desjwndency  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
Empire,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  those  calamities  weie 
regarded  by  the  Christians.  Like  most  of  his  co-religionists, 
the  saint  was  convinced  that  the  closing  scene  of  the  earth 
was  at  hand.  The  decrepitude  of  the  world,  he  said,  had 
ariived,  the  forces  of  nature  were  almost  exhausted,  the  sun 
had  no  longer  its  old  lustre,  or  the  soil  its  old  fertility,  the 
spring  time  had  grown  less  loyely,  and  the  autumn  less  boun¬ 
teous,  the  energy  of  man  hail  decaycil,  and  all  things  were 
moving  rapidly  to  the  entl.  Eamines  and  plagues  were  the 
ju-eciusors  of  the  day  of  jiuigment.  They  were  sent  to  warn 
and  punish  a  rebellious  world,  which,  still  bowing  down 
before  idols,  persecuted  the  believers  in  the  truth.  ‘  So  true 
is  this,  that  the  Christians  are  never  ])er8ecutoil  without  the 
sky  manifesting  at  once  the  Divine  displeasure.’  The  con¬ 
ception  of  a  convei-ted  Empire  never  appears  to  have  flashed 
across  the  mind  of  the  saint ; '  the  only  triumph  he  pi-edicted 
for  the  ChiU'ch  was  that  of  anothex  world  ;  and  to  the  thn*at8 
of  the  peraecutors  he  rejoined  by  fearful  menaces.  ‘  A  burn¬ 
ing,  ecoreliing  fire  will ,  for  ever  torment  those  who  are 
condemned  ;  there  will  Ixs  no  i-es})ite  or  end  to  their  torments. 
We  shall  through  eternity  contemplate  in  their  agonies  those 
who  for  a  short  time  contemplated  us  in  tortures,  and  for  the 

‘  TertuUian  had  before,  in  a  Christo  si  aut  Csefarea  non  esHeot 
curious  passage,  spoken  of  the  inx-  seculo  neceeaarii,  aut  si  et  Chria- 
poaaibility  of  Christian  Ctesars.  tiani  potuissent  esse  Ca-sares.’— 
*  Sod  et  C'a-sares  crodidiesent  super  Apol.  xxi. 
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brief  pleasui'e  wbicli  the  barbarity  of  oiir  pei'secutors  took  in 
feasting  their  eyes  upon  an  inhuman  spectacle,  they  will  l)e 
themselves  exposed  as  an  eternal  spectacle  of  agony.’  As  a 
last  warning,  calamity  after  calamity  broke  upon  the  world, 
and,  with  the  solemnity  of  one  on  wliom  the  shadow  of 
death  had  already  fallen,  St.  Cy])i’ian  adjured  the  pcrsocutoi's 
to  repent  and  to  be  saved.' 

The  accession  of  Gallienus  iriti’oduced  the  Church  to  a 
new  jHJiiod  of  perfect  peace,  which,  with  a  single  inconsider¬ 
able  exception,  continued  for  no  less  than  forty  yeai-s.  The 
exception  was  furnished  by  Aurelian,  who  duiung  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  reign  had  been  exceedingly  favourable  to  the 
Christiana,  and  had  even  been  apjwaled  to  by  the  orthodox 
bishops,  who  desiied  him  to  expel  from  Antioch  a  prelate 
they  had  excommunicated  for  heresy,*  but  who,  at  the  close 
of  his  reign,  intended  to  persecute.  He  was  assassinated, 
however,  according  to  one  account,  when  he  was  just  about 
to  sign  the  decrees ;  according  to  another,  before  they  had 
been  sent  through  the  provinces;  and  if  any  persecution 
actually  took  place,  it  was  altogether  inconsiderable.*  Chris¬ 
tianity,  during  all  this  time,  was  not  only  perfectly  free,  it 
was  greatly  honoured.  Christians  were  appointed  governors 
of  the  provinces,  and  were  expressly  exonerated  from  the 
duty  of  sacrilicing.  The  bishops  were  treated  by  the  civil 
authorities  with  profound  respect,  ’fhe  palacfis  of  the  em- 
pemr  were  filled  with  Christian  servants,  who  were  authoi'Lsed 
freely  to  jjrofess  their  religion,  and  wei'e  gieatly  valued  for 
their  fidelity.  'I’he  [Kjpular  prejudice  seems  to  have  been 
lulled  to  rest ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  tliat  the  rapid  ju-ogiess 
of  the  faith  excited  no  tumult  or  hostility.  Sf>acious  churches 


'  Contra  Demetrianum.  Italy. 

'  EuB«biu!i,  rii.  30.  Aorelian  '  Compare  the  accouuU  in  Eu- 
deciiled  lhal  the  cathedral  at  Anti-  sebiua,  vii.  30,  and  I.rit«;tanliu»,  Dt 
och  shoold  be  given  up  to  whoever  Mart.  c.  vi. 
vae  appointed  by  the  biiiho;«  oi 
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were  erected  in  eveiy  quarter,  and  they  could  scarce! j  con- 
Jain  the  multitude  of  worshippers.  ^  In  Rome  itself,  before 
the  outburst  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  there  were  no  leas 
than  forty  churches.^  The  Christians  may  still  hare  been 
outnumbered  by  the  Pagans;  but  when  we  consider  their 
organisation,  their  zeal,  and  their  rapid  progress,  a  speedy 
triumph  appeared  inevitable. 

But  before  that  triumph  was  achieved  a  last  and  a  ter¬ 
rific  ordeal  was  to  be  imdergone.  Diocletian,  whose  name 
has  been  somewhat  unjustly  associated  with  a  persecution, 
the  lespoDsibility  of  which  belongs  far  more  to  his  colleague 
Galerius,  having  left  the  Christians  in  perfect  peace  for 
nearly  eighteen  years,  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
make  one  more  effort  to  eradicate  the  foreign  creed.  This 
emperor,  who  had  risen  by  his  merits  from  the  humblest 
position,  exhibited  in  all  the  other  actions  of  his  reign  a 
moderate,  placable,  and  conspicuously  humane  natme,  and, 
although  he  greatly  magnified  the  Imperial  authorily,  the 
nimplicity  of  his  private  life,  his  voluntary  abdication,  and. 
ibove  all,  his  singularly  noble  conduct  during  many  yeai-s  of 
retirement,  displayed  a  rare  magnanimity  of  character.-  As 
a  politician,  he  deserves,  I  think,  to  rank  very  high.  Anto¬ 
ninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  had  been  too  fascinated  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Republic,  and  by  the  austere  teaching  and 
retrospective  spirit  of  the  Stoics,  to  realise  the  necessity  of 
adapting  institutions  to  the  wants  of  a  luxurious  and  highly 
civilised  people,  and  they  therefore  had  little  permanent  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  Empire.  But  Diocletian 
invariably  exhibited  in  his  legislation  a  far-seeing  and  com¬ 
prehensive  mind,  well  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  society 
he  ruled,  and  provident  of  distant  events.  Perceiving  that 
Roman  corruption  was  incurable,  he  attempted  to  regenerate 


’  See  the  forcible  and  very  candid  description  of  Eosebiue,  riii.  1. 
*  This  is  noticed  by  Optatus. 
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the  Empire  by  creating  n^  centres  of  political  life  in  the 
great  and  comparatiTcly  nnperverted  capitals  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces;  and  Nicomedia,  which  was  his  habitual  residence, 
Carthage,  Milan,  and  Eavenna,  all  received  abundant  tokens 
of  his  favour.  He  swept  away  or  disregai-ded  the  obsolete 
and  inefficient  institutions  of  Eepublican  liberty  that  still 
remained,  and  indeed  gave  his  government  a  somewhat 
Oriental  character ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  bold,  and, 
it  must  be  admitted,  very  perilous  measure  of  dividing  the 
Empii-e  into  four  sections,  he  abridged  the  power  of  each 
ruler,  ensured  the  better  supervision  and  increased  authority 
of  the  provinces,  and  devised  the  first  effectual  check  to 
those  military  revolts  which  had  for  some  time  been  threat¬ 
ening  the  Empire  with  anarchy.  With  the  same  energetic 
statesmanship,  we  find  him  reorganising  the  whole  system  of 
taxation,  and  attempting,  less  wisely,  to  regulate  commercial 
transactions.  To  such  an  emperor,  the  problem  presented  by 
the  rapid  progress  and  the  profoundly  anti-national  character 
of  Christianity  must  have  been  a  matter  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  and  the  weaknesses  of  his  character  were  most  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Church ;  for  Diocletian,  with  many  noble 
quaUties  of  heart  and  head,  was  yet  superstitious,  tortuous, 
nervous,  and  vacillating,  and  was  too  readily  swayed  by  the 
rude  and  ferocious  soldier,  who  was  impetuously  inciting  him 
against  the  Christians. 

The  extreme  passion  which  Galerius  displayed  on  this 
subject  is  ascribed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  influence  of 
his  mother,  who  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  Fagan  worship. 
He  is  himself  painted  in  dark  colours  by  the  Christian  writers 
as  a  man  of  boimdless  and  unbridled  sensuality,  of  an  impe¬ 
riousness  that  rose  to  fury  at  opposition,  and  of  a  cruelty 
which  had  long  passed  the  stage  of  callousness,  and  become 
a  fiendish  delight,  in  the  infliction  and  contemplation  of  suf¬ 
fering.*  His  strong  attachment  to  Paganism  made  him  at 


'  See  the  vivid  pictures  in  Luct.  Z)«  .Vort.  Ttrste, 
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length  the  avowed  representative  of  hia  party,  which  seveiul 
causes  had  contribute  to  strengthen.  The  philosophy  of 
the  Empii  e  had  by  this  time  fully  passed  into  its  Neoplatordc 
aud  Pythagorean  phases,  and  was  closely  coimecte  with 
religious  observances.  Hierocles  and  Porphyry,  who  were 
among  its  most  eminent  exponents,  had  both  written  books 
against  Chiistiarnty,  and  the  Oriental  religions  fostered  much 
fiinaticism  among  the  people.  Political  interests  united  with 
superstition,  for  the  Christians  were  now  a  very  formidable 
body  in  the  State.  Their  interests  were  supposed  to  be  re¬ 
presented  by  the  Caesar  Constantins  Chloi-us,  and  the  religion 
was  either  adopted,  or  at  least  warmly  favoured,  by  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  Diocletian  (the  latter  of  whom  was  manied 
to  Galerius'),  and  openly  professed  by  some  of  the  leading 
officials  at  the  Court.  A  magnificent  church  crowned  the  bill 
facing  the  palace  of  the  emperor  at  Nicomedia.  The  bishops 
were,  in  most  cities,  among  the  most  active  and  influential 
citizens,  and  their  influence  was  not  always  exercised  for 
good.  A  few  cases,  in  which  an  ill-considered  zeal  led  Chris¬ 
tians  to  insult  the  Pagan  worshij),  one  or  two  instances  of 
Christians  refusing  to  serve  in  the  army,  because  they  be¬ 
lieved  militaiy  life  rejmgnant  to  their  creed,  a  scandalous 
relaxation  of  morals,  that  had  arisen  during  the  long  peace, 
and  the  fierce  and  notorious  discord  displayexl  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Church,  contributed  in  difierent  ways  to  accelerate  tlie 
pensecution.* 

For  a  considerable  time  Diocletian  resisted  all  the  urgency 
of  Galerius  against  the  Chiistians,  and  the  only  measure 
taken  was  the  dismissal  by  the  latter  sovereign  of  a  number 
of  Christian  officers  from  the  army.  In  a.d.  303,  however, 
Diocletian  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  colleagnie,  and  a 
fearful  persecution,  which  many  ciiuumstances  conspired  to 
stimulate,  began.  The  priests,  in  one  of  the  public  cei  emonies 


LacUint.  De  Mort.  Persec  15. 


*  EnsebiiiB,  viii. 
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hild  declared  that  the  presence  of  Ghiistians  prevented  the 
entrails  from  showing  the  accustomed  signs.  The  oracle  of 
Ayxjllo,  at  ]\Iiletus,  being  consulted  by  Diocletian,  exhorted 
him  to  persecute  the  Christians.  A  fanatical  Clnistian,  who 
avowed  his  deed,  and  expiated  it  by  a  feiuful  death,  tore 
down  the  first  edict  of  persecution,  and  replaced  it  by  a  bitter 
taunt  against  the  emperor.  Twice,  after  the  outburst  of  the 
persecution,  the  palace  at  Nicomedia,  where  Diocletian  and 
Galerius  were  residing,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  act  was 
ascribed,  not  without  probability,  to  a  Christian  hand,  as 
were  also  some  slight  disturbances  that  afterwards  arose  in 
Syria.*  Edict  after  edict  followed  in  rapid  succession.  The 
fiist  ordered  the  destmction  of  all  Christian  chiu-chea  and  of 
all  Bibles,  menaced  with  death  the  Christians  if  they  assem¬ 
bled  in  secret  for  Divine  woi'ship,  and  deprived  them  of  all 
civil  rights.  A  second  edict  ordered  all  ecclesiastics  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  while  a  third  edict  ordered  that  these 
prisoners,  and  a  fourth  edict  that  all  Christians,  should  be 
compelled  by  torture  to  sacrifice.  At  first  Diocletian  refused 
to  permit  their  Lives  to  l>e  taken,  but  after  the  fire  at  Nico¬ 
media  this  restriction  was  removed.  Many  were  burnt  alive, 
and  the  tortures  by  which  the  persecutors  sought  to  shake 
their  resolution  were  so  dreadful  that  even  such  a  death 
seemed  an  act  of  mercy.  The  only  province  of  the  Empire 
where  the  Christians  were  at  peace  was  Gaul,  which  had 
received  its  baptism  of  blood  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  but 
wiis  now  governed  by  Constantins  Chlorus,  who  protected 
them  from  jiersonal  molestation,  though  he  was  compelled,  in 
obedience  to  the  emperor,  to  destroy  their  churches.  In 
Spain,  which  was  also  under  the  government,  but  not  under 
the  direct  inspection,  of  Con8tantiu.s,  the  ]>er8ccntion  was 
mo<Ierate,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Empire  it  raged  with 


'  These  incidents  are  noticed  his  Life  of  Constantine,  and  bj 
bv  Eusebius  in  his  History,  and  in  Lactantius,  De  Mart.  Persee. 
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fierceness  till  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  in  30£.  This 
event  almost  immediately  restored  })eace  to  the  Western  pro¬ 
vinces,*  but  greatly  aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  the  Eastern 
Christians,  who  passed  imder  the  absolute  rule  of  Galerius. 
Horrible,  varied,  and  prolonged  tortures  were  employed  to 
quell  then-  fortitude,  and  their  final  resistance  was  crowned 
by  the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths,  roasting  over  a  slow  fire. 
It  was  not  till  a.d.  311,  eight  years  after  the  commencement 
of  general  ^rsecution,  ten  years  after  the  first  measui-e 
against  the  Christians,  that  the  Eastern  persecution  ceased. 
Galerius,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Christians,  was  struck  down 
by  a  fearful  disease.  His  body,  it  is  said,  became  a  mass  of 
loathsome  and  foetid  sores — a  living  corpse,  devoured  bv 
countless  worms,  and  exhaling  the  odour  of  the  chamel-hous^. 
He  who  had  shed  so  much  innocent  blood,  shrank  himself 
from  a  Eoman  death.  In  his  extreme  anguish  he  appealed  in 
turn  to  physician  after  physician,  and  to  temple  after  temple. 
At  last  he  relented  towards  the  Christians.  He  issued  a 
proclamation  restoring  them  to  liberty,  permitting  them  to 
rebuild  their  churches,  and  asking  their  prayers  for  his  re¬ 
covery.'^  The  era  of  persecution  now  closed.  One  brief 
.spasm,  indeed,  due  to  the  Caesar  Maximian,  shot  through  the 
long  afflicted  Church  of  Asia  Minorca  but  it  was  rapidly 
allayed.  The  accession  of  Constantine,  the  proclamation  of 
Milan,  a.d.  313,  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  and  the  convereion  of 


'  ‘  Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  and  what¬ 
ever  parts  extend  towards  the  West, 
— Spain,  Mauritania,  and  Africa.’ — 
Euseb.  Mart.  Palest,  ch.  xiii.  But 
in  Gaul,  as  I  have  said,  the  perse¬ 
cution  had  not  extended  beyond 
the  destruction  of  churches ;  in 
these  provinces  the  persecution, 
Eusebius  says,  lasted  not  quite  two 
years. 

*  The  history  of  this  persecution 
is  given  by  Eusebius,  Hist.  lib. 
viii.,  in  bis  work  on  the  MarUin 


of  Palestiise,  and  in  Lactantius, 
pe  Mart.  Persec.  The  persecution 
in  Palestine  was  not  quite  continu¬ 
ous:  in  juD.  308  it  had  almost 
ceased ;  it  then  revived  fiercely, 
but  at  the  close  of  a.d.  309,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  a.d.  310,  there 
was  again  a  short  lull,  apparently 
due  to  pwlitical  causes.  See 
Mosheim,  Ecclts.  Hist,  (edited  by 
Soaraes),  vol.  i.  pp.  286-‘2S7. 

*  Eusebius. 
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the  conqueror,  speedily  followed,  and  Christianity  became  the 
religion  of  the  Empire. 

Such,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  the  outline  of  the  last 
and  most  terrible  persecution  inflicted  on  the  early  Church. 
Unfortunately  we  can  place  little  reliance  on  any  infonnation 
we  possess  about  the  number  of  its  victims,  the  provocations 
that  produced  it,  or  the  objects  of  its  authors,  'fhe  ecclesi¬ 
astical  account  of  these  matters  is  absolutely  imchecked  by 
anv  Pagiin  statement,  and  it  is  derived  almost  exclusively 
from  the  history  of  Eusebius,  and  from  the  treatise  ‘  On  the 
Deaths  of  the  Persecutors,'  which  is  ascribed  to  Laetantius. 
Eusebius  was  a  writer  of  great  leai-ning.  and  of  critical  abili¬ 
ties  not  below  the  very  low  level  of  his  time,  and  he  had 
personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  events  in  Palestine  which 
he  has  recorded ;  but  he  had  no  pretensions  whatever  to 
impartiality.  He  has  frankly  told  us  that  his  principle  in 
writing  history  was  to  conceal  the  facts  that  were  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Church ;  *  and  although  his  practice 
was  sometimes  better  than  his  principle,  the  portrait  he  has 
drawn  of  the  saintly  virtues  of  his  patron  Constantine,  which 
we  are  able  to  correct  from  other  sources,  abundantly  proves 
with  how  little  scruple  the  courtly  bishop  could  stray  into 
the  paths  of  fiction.  The  treatise  of  Lactantius,  which  liaa 
been  well  termed  ‘  a  party  pamphlet,’  is  much  more  untrust¬ 
worthy.  It  is  a  hymn  of  exultation  over  the  disastrous  ends 
of  the  persecutors,  and  especially  of  Galerius,  written  in  a 
strain  of  the  fiercest  and  most  passionate  invective,  and 
healing  on  every  page  unequivocal  signs  of  inaccuracy  and 
exaggeration.  The  whole  history  of  the  early  persecution 
was  soon  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  falsehood.  A.  notion, 
derived  from  prophecy,  that  ten  gre.at  persecutions  must 
precede  the  day  of  judgment,  at  an  early  period  stimulated 


•  See  two  pasBUges,  which  (Jib-  viii.  'i. ;  Martyrs  of  Palest,  ch. 
bon  justly  calls  remarkable.  {_H,E.  xii.) 
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the  imagination  of  the  Christians,  who  l)elieved  that  day  to 
be  imminent ;  and  it  was  natural  that  as  time  roiled  on  men 
should  magnify  the  suflerings  that  had  been  endured,  and 
that  in  credulous  and  uncritical  ages  a  single  real  incident 
should  be  often  multiplied,  divei-sified,  and  exaggerated  in 
many  distinct  narratives.  INIonstrous  fictions,  such  as  the 
crucifixion  of  ten  thousand  Christians  upon  Mount  Ararat 
under  Trajan,  the  letter  of  Tiberianus  to  Trajan,  complaining 
that  he  was  weaiy  of  ceaselessly  Icilb'ng  Christians  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  and  the  Theban  legion  of  six  thousand  men,  said  to 
have  been  massacred  by  Maximilian,  were  boldly  propagated 
and  readily  believed.'  The  virtue  supposed  to  attach  to  the 
bones  of  martyrs,  and  the  custom,  and,  after  a  decree  of  the 
second  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  obligation, 
of  placing  saintly  remains  under  every  altar,  led  to  an  im¬ 
mense  multiplication  of  s])urious  relics,  and  a  corresponding 
demand  for  legends.  Almost  eveiy  hamlet  soon  required  a 
patron  martyr  and  a  local  legend,  which  the  nearest  monas¬ 
tery  was  usually  ready  to  supply.  The  monks  occupied  their 
time  in  composing  and  disseminating  innumerable  acts  of 
mai'tyrs,  which  purpoi-ted  to  l)e  strictly  historical,  but  which 
were,  in  fact,  deliberate,  though  it  was  thought  edifying, 
forgeries ;  and  pictui-es  of  hideous  tortures,  enlivened  by  fan¬ 
tastic  miracles,  soon  became  the  favourite  popular  Uteratm-e. 
To  disciiminate  accurately  the  genuine  acts  of  martyrs  from 
the  immense  mass  that  were  fabricated  by  the  monks,  has  been 

'  There  is  one  instance  of  a  11)  confines  the  confiagration  t/j  a 
wholesale  massacre  which  appears  church  in  which  the  entire  popula- 
to  rest  on  good  authority.  Eusebius  tion  was  burnt ;  and  an  early  I.iatin 
asserts  that,  during  the  Diocletian  translation  of  Eusebius  states  that 
persecution,  a  village  in  Phrygia,  the  people  were  first  summoned  to 
the  name  of  which  he  does  not  withdraw,  but  refused  to  do  so. 
mention,  being  inhabited  entirely  Gibbon  (ch.  xvi.)  thinks  that  this 
by  Christians  who  refused  to  sacri-  tragedy  took  place  when  the  decree 
fice,  was  attacked  and  burnt  with  of  Diocletian  ordered  the  destruc- 
all  that  were  in  it  by  the  Pag.in  tion  of  the  churches, 
soldiery.  Lactantius  IHv.  t. 
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att€inpied  by  Kuinart,  but  is  perhaps  impossible.  Modem 
criticism  has,  however,  done  much  to  reduce  the  ancient 
persecutions  to  their  true  dimen.sions.  The  famous  essay  of 
Dodwell,  which  appeai-ed  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
centmy,  though  written,  I  think,  a  little  in  the  spirit  of  a 
special  pleader,  and  not  fi-ee  from  its  own  exaggerations,  has 
had  a  great  and  abiding  influence  upon  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  the  still  more  famous  chapter  which  Gibbon  devoted  to 
the  subject  rendered  the  conclusions  of  Dodwell  familiar  to 
the  world. 

Notwithstandinsr  the  srreat  knowledge  and  critical  acumen 
displayed  in  this  chapter,  few  persons,  I  imagine,  can  rise 
from  its  jierusal  without  a  feeling  both  of  repulsion  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  The  complete  absence  of  all  sympathy  with  the 
heroic  courage  manifcvsted  by  the  martyrs,  and  the  fiigid  and, 
in  truth,  most  unphilosophical  severity  with  which  the  his¬ 
torian  has  weighed  the  words  and  actions  of  men  engaged  in 
the  agonies  of  a  deadly  struggle,  must  reijel  every  generous 
nature,  wliile  the  persistence  with  which  he  estimates  |>erse- 
cutions  by  the  number  of  deaths  rather  than  by  the  amount 
of  suffering,  diverts  the  mind  from  the  really  distinctive 
atrocities  of  the  Pagan  {)er8ecution8.  He  has  observed,  that 
while  the  anger  of  the  persecutors  was  at  all  times  especially 
dii-ected  against  the  bisho])S,  we  know  from  Eusebius  that 
only  nine  bisho))S  were  put  to  death  in  the  entire  Diocletian 
persecution,  and  that  the  particular  enumeration,  which  the 
historian  made  on  the  spot,  of  all  the  mai-tyrs  who  perished 
during  this  persecution  in  Palestine,  which  was  under  the 
government  of  Galerius,  and  was  therefore  exposed  to  the 
full  fuiy  of  the  storm,  shows  the  entire  number  to  have  been 
ninety-two.  Starting  from  this  fact.  Gibbon,  by  a  well-known 
process  of  calculation,  has  estimated  the  probable  number  of 
martyrs  in  the  whole  Empire,  during  the  Diocletian  persecu¬ 
tion,  at  about  two  thousand,  which  happens  to  be  the  number 
of  persons  burnt  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition  during  the 
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preaulency  of  Torquematla  alone,*  and  about  one  twen ty -fitih 
of  the  number  who  are  said  to  have  suffered  for  their  religion 
in  the  Netherlands  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.»  But  although, 
if  measured  by  the  number  of  martyrs,  the  persecutions  in- 
dictal  by  Pagans  were  less  tei-rible  than  those  inflicted  by 
Christians,  there  Ls  one  aspect  in  which  the  former  appear  by 
far  the  more  atrocious,  and  a  ti-uthful  historian  should  suffer 
no  false  delicacy  to  prevent  him  from  unflinchingly  stating  it. 
The  conduct  of  the  provincial  governors,  even  when  they 
were  compelled  by  the  Imperial  edicts  to  persecute,  was 
often  conspicuously  merciful.  The  Christian  records  contain 
several  examples  of  ruler-s  who  refused  to  search  out  the 
Christians,  who  discountemonced  or  even  purrished  their  ac- 
ci^is,  who  suggested  ingenious  evasions  of  the  law,  who 
tried  by  earnest  and  patient  kindness  to  overcome  what  thev 
r^arded  as  insane  obstinacy,  and  who,  when  their  efforts  had 
proved  vain,  mitigated  by  their  own  authority  the  sentence 
they  were  compelled  to  pronounce.  It  was  only  on  very  i-air 
occasions  that  any,  except  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Church, 
and  sometimes  persoirs  of  a  servile  condition,  were  in  danger ; 
the  time  that  was  conceded  them  before  their  trials  gave 
thein  great  facilities  for  escaping,  and,  even  when  condemned, 
Chmtran  women  had  usually  full  permission  to  visit  them  in 
their  prisons,  and  to  console  them  by  their  charity.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Christian  writings,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
dispute,  continually  record  barbarities  inflicted  upon  converts, 
so  ghastly  and  so  hideous  that  the  worst  horrors  of  the  In- 


'  irari.ma  {Dc  Hebus  Hifpanic^, 
ixiv.  17).  Llorente  thought  this 
number  perished  in  the  single  year 
1482;  but  the  e.ipressions  of 
Mariana,  though  he  speaks  of  ‘  this 
beginning,’  do  not  necessarily  im¬ 
ply  this  restriction.  Besides  these 
martyrs,  17,000  persons  in  Spain 
recante<l,  and  endured  punishments 
le.-*s  than  de-atli,  while  groat  num¬ 


bers  fled.  There  does  not  appear 
to  have  been,  in  this  cose,  either 
the  provocation  or  the  political 
danger  which  stimulated  the  Dio¬ 
cletian  persecution. 

’  This  is  according  to  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  Sai^i.  Grotius  esti¬ 
mates  the  victims  at  loO.Oi'O.— 
Gibbon,  eh.  xvi. 
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qmition  jKile  luifore  them.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  burning 
heretics  by  a  slow  fire  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Inquisitors,  and  that  they  were  among  the  most  consummate 
masterB  of  torture  of  their  age.  It  is  true  that  in  one  Catholic 
coimtrj’  they  intioduccd  the  atrocious  custom  of  making  the 
spectacle  of  men  burnt  alive  for  their  religious  opinions  an 
element  in  the  public  festivities.*  It  is  true,  too,  that  the 
immense  majority  of  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  are  the  trans- 
jiarent  forgeries  of  lying  monks ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
among  the  authentic  records  of  Pagan  persecutions  there  are 
histories  which  display,  perhaps  more  vividly  than  any  other, 
both  the  depth  of  cruelty  to  which  human  nature  may  sink, 
and  the  heroism  of  re.sistance  it  may  attain.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  the  just  boast  of  the  Romans,  that  no  refine- 
mimts  of  cnielty,  no  prolongations  of  torture,  were  ailmitted 
in  their  stem  but  simple  jienal  code.  But  all  this  was 
changed.  Those  hateful  game.s,  which  made  the  spectacle  ol 
human  suffering  and  death  the  delight  of  all  classes,  had 
spread  their  brutalising  influence  wherever  the  Roman  name 
was  known,  had  rendered  millions  absolutely  indifferent  to 
the  sight  of  human  suffering,  had  produced  in  many,  in  the 
very  centre  of  an  advanced  civilisation,  a  relish  and  a  pjission 
for  torture,  a  rapture  and  an  exultation  in  watching  the 
spasms  of  extreme  agony,  such  as  an  African  or  an  American 
savage  alone  can  equal.  The  moat  horrible  recorded  instances 
of  torture  were  usually  inflicted,  either  by  the  populace,  or  in 
their  presence,  in  the  arena.®  We  read  of  Christians  bound 
in  chairs  of  red-hot  iron,  while  the  stench  of  their  half-con¬ 
sumed  flesh  rose  in  a  suffocating  cloud  to  heaven ;  of  others 
who  were  torn  to  the  very  bone  by  shells,  or  hooks  of  iron , 

'  See  Borne  curious  information  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  the 
on  this  in  Ticknor’s  llitt.  of  Diocletian  persecution  at  Alexan- 
Spanith  Litorature  (.Ird  American  dria  the  populace  were  allowed  to 
edition),  vol.  iii.  pp.  230-237.  torture  the  Christians  as  they 

’  This  was  the  case  in  the  per-  pleased.  (Euaebiue,  viii.  10.) 
♦ecutions  at  Lyons  and  Smyrna. 
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of  holy  vii'gins  given  over  to  the  lust  of  the  gladiator,  or  to 
the  mercies  of  the  pander ;  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
converts  sent  on  one  occasion  to  the  mines,  each  with  the 
sinews  of  one  1^  severed  by  a  red-hot  iron,  and  with  an  eye 
scooped  from  its  socket;  of  fii’es  so  slow  that  the  victims 
writhed  for  hours  in  them  agonies  ;  of  bodies  tom  limb  from 
limb,  or  spiinkled  with  burning  lead ;  of  mingled  salt  and 
vinegar  {toured  over  the  flesh  that  was  bleeding  from  the 
rack ;  of  tortures  prolonged  and  varied  through  entire  days. 
For  the  love  of  their  Divine  Master,  for  the  cause  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  true,  men,  and  even  weak  girls,  endured  these 
tilings  Avithout  flinching,  when  one  word  would  have  freed 
them  from  their  sufierings.  No  opinion  we  may  form  of  the 
pixxjeedings  of  priests  in  a  later  age  should  impair  the  rever¬ 
ence  with  which  we  bend  before  the  martyr’s  tomb. 
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HISTOEY 


OF 

EUEOPEAN  MOEALS. 

CHAPTER  IV.  i 

FROM  CONSTANTINE  TO  CBLABLEMAGNB. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  given  a  brief,  but  I  trust  not 
altogether  indistinct,  account  of  the  causes  that  ensured  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  Rome,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
opposition  it  overcame,  I  proceed  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  moral  ideal  the  new  religion  introduced,  and  also  the 
methods  by  which  it  attempted  to  realise  it.  And  at  the 
very  outset  of  this  enquiry  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a 
serious  error.  It  is  common  with  many  pei-sons  to  establish 
a  comparison  between  Christianity  and  Paganism,  by  placing 
the  teaching  of  the  Christians  in  juxtaposition  with  coiTe- 
sponding  passages  from  the  writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or 
Seneca,  and  to  regard  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  over 
the  philosophical  teaching  as  a  complete  measure  of  the  moral 
advance  that  was  eflected  by  Christianity.  But  a  moment’s 
reflection  is  sufficient  to  display  the  injustice  of  such  a  con¬ 
clusion.  The  ethics  of  Paganism  were  part  of  a  philosophy. 
The  ethics  of  Christianity  were  part  of  a  religion.  The  first 
were  the  speculations  of  a  few  highly  cultivated  individuals 
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and  neither  had  nor  could  have  had  any  direct  iuiluence  uikdb 
llie  masses  of  mankind.  The  second  vrere  indissolubly  con¬ 
nected  •vsdth  the  worship,  hoj>es,  and  fears  of  a  vast  reUgioua 
system,  that  acts  at  least  as  powerfully  on  the  most  ignorant 
as  on  the  most  etlucated.  The  chief  objects  of  Pagan  religions 
were  to  foretell  the  future,  to  explain  the  universe,  to  avert 
calamity,  to  obtain  the  assisbince  of  the  gods.  They  contained 
no  instruments  of  moral  teaching  analogous  to  our  institution 
of  preaching,  or  to  the  moral  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
the  sacrament,  or  to  confession,  or  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
or  to  religious  education,  or  to  united  prayer  for  spiritual 
benefits.  To  make  men  virtuous  was  no  more  the  function 
of  the  priest  than  of  the  physician.  On  the  other  hand,  th« 
philosophic  expositions  of  duty  were  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  temple.  To  amalgamate 
these  two  spheres,  to  incorjK)rate  moral  culture  with  religion, 
and  thus  to  enlist  in  behalf  of  the  former  that  desire  to  enter, 
by  means  of  ceremonial  observances,  into  direct  communication 
with  Heaven,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  universal  and  powerful  passions  of  mankind,  was  among 
the  most  important  achievements  of  Christianity.  Something 
had,  no  doubt,  been  already  attempted  in  this  direction. 
Philosophy,  in  the  hands  of  the  rhetoricians,  had  become 
more  popular.  The  Pythagoreans  enjoined  religious  cere¬ 
monies  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  mind,  and  expiatory 
rites  were  common,  especially  in  the  Oriental  religions.  But 
it  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Christianity  that 
its  moral  influence  was  not  indmect,  casual,  remote,  or  sj>a8- 
modic.  Unlike  all  Pagan  religions,  it  made  moral  teaching  a 
main  function  of  its  clergy,  moral  discipline  the  leading  object 
of  its  services,  moral  dispositions  the  necessary  condition  of 
the  due  performance  of  its  rites.  By  the  pulpit,  by  its  cere¬ 
monies,  by  all  the  agencies  of  powei'  it  possessed,  it  laboured 
systematically  and  perseveringly  for  the  regeneration  of  man¬ 
kind.  Under  its  influence,  doctrines  concerning  the  nature 
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of  God,  the  immortfility  of  the  soul,  and  the  duties  of  man, 
which  the  noblest  intellects  of  antiquity  could  barely  grasp, 
have  become  the  truisms  of  the  village  school,  the  proverbs 
of  the  cottage  and  of  the  alley. 

tut  neither  the  beauty  of  its  sacicd  writings,  nor  the 
perfection  of  its  religious  services,  could  have  achieved  this 
great  icsult  without  the  introduction  of  new  motives  to 
virt\ie.  Ihese  may  be  either  interested  or  disinterested,  and 
in  both  spheres  the  influence  of  Christianity  was  very  gi'eat. 
In  the  first,  it  effected  a  complete  revolution  by  its  teaching 
concerning  the  future  world  and  concerning  the  nature  of 
The  doctrine  of  a  futui'e  life  was  far  too  vague  among 
the  Pagans  to  exercise  any  powei'ful  general  influence,  and 
among  the  j)hilosophers  who  clung  to  it  most  ardently  it 
was  regarded  solely  in  the  light  of  a  consolation.  Chiistiauity 
made  it  a  deteirent  influence  of  the  strongest  kind.  In 
addition  to  the  doctrines  of  eternal  suffering,  and  the  lost 
condition  of  the  human  race,  the  notion  of  a  minute  personal 
retribution  must  be  regarded  as  profoiurdly  original.  That 
the  commission  of  great  crimes,  or  the  omission  of  great 
duties,  may  be  expiated  hereafter,  was  indeed  an  idea  fa  ini'b'nr 
to  the  Pagans,  though  it  exercised  little  influence  over  their- 
lives,  and  seldom  or  never  produced,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
worst  criminals,  those  scenes  of  deathbed  repentance  which 
are  so  conspicuous  in  Christian  biograirhies.  But  the  Chr  is¬ 
tian  notion  of  the  enormity  of  little  sins,  tire  belief  that  all  the 
details  of  life  will  be  scrutiirised  hereafter,  that  weaknesses 
of  character  and  petty  infr-actions  of  duty,  of  which  the 
historian  and  the  biographer  take  no  note,  wlrich  have  no 
pcrcej.tible  influence  u|)on  society,  and  which  scarcely  eheit  a 
comment  among  mankind,  may  be  made  the  gro-mds  of 
eternal  condemnation  beyond  the  grave,  was  altogether  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients,  and,  at  a  time  when  it  jrossessed  all 
Ure  freslmeas  of  novelty,  it  was  well  fitted  to  transform  tire 
character.  The  eye  of  the  Pagan  philosopher  was  ever  fixed 
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upoli  vii'tue,  the  eye  of  the  Christian  teacher  upon  sin.  The 
first  sought  to  amend  men  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  holi¬ 
ness;  the  second  by  awakening  the  sentiment  of  remorse. 
Each  method  had  its  excellences  and  its  defects.  Philosophy 
was  admirably  fitted  to  dignify  and  ennoble,  but  altogether 
impotent  to  regenerate,  mankind.  It  did  much  to  encouinge 
vii'tue,  but  little  or  nothing  to  restrain  vice.  A  relish  or 
taste  for  virtue  was  formed  and  cultivated,  which  attracted 
many  to  its  practice ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  all  our 
other  higher  tastes,  a  nature  that  was  once  thoroughly  vitiated 
became  altogether  incapable  of  appreciating  it,  and  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  such  a  nature,  which  was  continually  effected  by 
Christianity,  was  confessedly  beyond  the  power  of  philosophy. ' 
Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  men  who  ai-e  wholly 
insensible  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  virtue,  can  be  con¬ 
vulsed  by  the  fear  of  judgment,  can  be  even  awakened  to 
such  a  genuine  remorse  for  sin  as  to  reverse  the  current  of 
their  dispositions,  detach  them  from  the  most  inveterate 
habits,  and  renew  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives. 

But  the  habit  of  dilating  chiefly  on  the  darker  side  of  human 
nature,  while  it  has  contributed  much  to  tbe  regenerating 
efficacy  of  Christian  teaching,  has  not  been  without  its  disad¬ 
vantages.  Habitually  measuring  chai'acter  by  its  aberrations, 
theologians,  in  their  estimates  of  those  stiong  and  passionate 
natures  in  which  great  virtues  are  balanced  by  great  failings, 
have  usually  fallen  into  a  signal  injustice,  which  is  the  more 
inexcusable,  because  in  their  own  writings  the  Psalms  of 
David  are  a  conspicuous  proof  of  what  a  noble,  tender,  and 
passionate  nature  could  survive,  even  in  an  adulterer  and  a 
murderer.  Partly,  too,  through  this  habit  of  operating 
through  the  sense  of  sin,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  show 
that  man  is  in  an  abnormal  and  dislocated  condition,  they 

*  There  is  a  remariuble  passage  deprared,  quoted  by  Origin  in  his 
of  Celsus,  on  the  impossibility  of  answer  to  him. 
restoring  u  nature  once  thoroughly. 
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have  continuallj  propounded  distorted  and  degrading  views 
of  human  nature,  have  repi-esented  it  as  altogether  under  the 
empu'e  of  evil,  and  have  sometimes  risen  to  such  a  height  of 
extravagance  as  to  pronounce  the  very  virtues  of  the  heathen 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  sin.  But  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  that  which  is  exceptional  and  distinctive  in  human 
nature  is  not  its  vice,  but  its  excellence.  It  is  not  the  sen¬ 
suality,  cruelty,  selfishness,  passion,  or  envy,  which  are  all 
displayed  in  equal  or  greater  degrees  in  difierent  departments 
of  the  animal  world ;  it  is  that  moral  nature  which  enables 
man  apparently,  alone  of  all  created  beings,  to  classify  his 
emotions,  to  oppose  the  current  of  his  desires,  and  to  aspire 
after  moral  perfection.  Nor  is  it  less  cei-tain  that  in  civilised, 
and  therefore  developed  man,  the  good  greatly  preponderates 
over  the  evil.  Benevolence  is  more  common  than  cruelty  ; 
the  sight  of  suffering  more  readily  produces  pity  than  joy ; 
gratitude,  not  ingratitude,  is  the  normal  result  of  a  conferred 
benefit.  The  sympathies  of  man  naturally  follow  heroism 
and  goodness,  and  vice  itself  is  usually  but  an  exaggeiation 
or  distortion  of  tendencies  tliat  are  in  their  own  nature  per¬ 
fectly  innocent. 

But  these  exaggerations  of  human  depravity,  which  have 
attained  their  extreme  limits  in  some  Protestant  sects,  do  not 
api>ear  in  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries.  The  sense 
of  sin  was  not  yet  accompanied  by  a  denial  of  the  goodness 
that  exists  in  man.  Christianity  was  regarded  rather  as  a 
redemption  from  error  than  from  sin,’  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  epithet  ‘well  deserving,’  which  the  Pagans 
usually  put  upon  their  tombs,  was  also  the  favourite  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  Christian  catacombs.  The  Pelagian  controvei-sy, 
the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  progress  of  asceticism, 
gradually  introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  utter  depravity  of 


‘  This  is  well  shown  bv  Pressens^  in  his  Hiat.  des  Trois  premiers 
Sieolet. 
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man,  which  has  proved  in  later  times  the  fertile  source  ot 
d^rading  superstition. 

In  sustaining  and  defining  the  notion  of  sin,  the  early 
Church  employed  the  machinery  of  an  elaborate  legislation. 
Constant  communion  with  the  Church  was  regaixled  as  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  Participation  in  the  Sacrament 
was  believed  to  be  essential  to  eternal  life.  At  a  very 
early  period  it  was  given  to  infants,  and  already  in  the 
time  of  St.  Cyprian  we  find  the  piactice  universal  in  the 
Church,  and  pronounced  by  at  leiist  some  of  the  Fathers  to 
be  ordinarily  necessary  to  theii-  salvation. '  Among  the  adults 
it  was  customary  to  receive  the  Sacrament  daily,  in  some 
churches  four  times  a  week.*  Even  in  the  days  of  pei-secution 
the  only  part  of  their  service  the  Christians  consented  to  omit 
was  the  half-secular  agape.*  The  clergy  had  power  to  accord 
or  withhold  access  to  the  ceremonies,  and  the  I’everence  with 
which  they  were  regarded  was  so  great  that  they  were  able 
to  dictate  their  own  conditions  of  communion. 

From  these  circumstances  there  veiy  naturally  arose  a 
vast  system  of  moral  discipline.  It  was  always  acknowledged 
that  men  could  only  rightly  approach  the  sacred  table  in 
certain  moral  dispositions,  and  it  was  very  soon  added  that 
the  commission  of  crimes  should  be  expiated  by  a  period  of 
penance,  before  access  to  the  communion  was  granted.  A 


*  See  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  in  Bingham’s 
Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church 
(Oxford,  1853),  vol.  v.  pp.  370- 
378.  It  is  curious  that  those  very 
noisy  contemporary  divines  who 
profess  to  resuscitate  the  man 
ners  of  the  primitive  Church,  and 
who  lay  so  much  stress  on  the 
minutest  ceremonial  observances, 
have  left  unpiractised  what  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  uni¬ 
versal,  and  WHS  believed  to  be  one 


of  the  most  important,  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  early  Christianity. 
Bingham  shows  tliat  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Eucharist  to  infants 
continued  in  France  till  the  twelfth 
century. 

*  See  Cave’s  Primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity,  port  i.  ch.  li.  At  first  the 
Sacrament  was  usually  received 
every  day ;  but  this  custom  soon  de¬ 
clined  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
atlas'  passed  away  in  the  West. 

■  PUn.  Ep.  X.  97. 
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multitude  of  offences,  of  very  various  degrees  of  magnitude, 
such  as  prolonged  abstinence  from  religious  services,  prenup¬ 
tial  unchastity,  pi-ostitution,  adultery,  the  adoption  of  the 
profession  of  gladiator  or  actor,  idolatry,  the  betmyal  of 
Christians  to  persecutors,  and  paiderastia  or  unnatural  love, 
were  specified,  to  each  of  which  a  definite  spiritual  penalty 
was  annexed.  The  lowest  penalty  consisted  of  deprivation  of 
the  Eucharist  for  a  few  weeks.  More  serious  offenders  were 
deprived  of  it  for  a  year,  or  for  ten  yeai-s,  or  imtil  the  hour 
of  death,  while  in  some  cases  the  sentence  amounted  to  the 
gieater  excommunication,  or  the  deprivation  of  the  Eucharist 
for  ever.  During  the  period  of  penance  the  penitent  was 
compelled  to  abstain  from  the  marriage-bed,  and  from  all 
other  pleasures,  and  to  spend  his  time  chiefly  in  religious 
exercises.  Before  he  was  leadmitted  to  communion,  be  was 
accustomed  publicly,  before  the  assembled  Christians,  to 
appear  clad  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  strewn  upon  his  head, 
with  his  hair  shaven  off,  and  thus  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  minister,  to  confess  aloud  his  sins,  and  to  implore 
the  favour  of  absolution.  The  excommunicated  man  was  not 
only  cut  off  for  ever  from  the  Chiistian  rites ;  he  was  severed 
also  from  all  intercourse  with  his  former  friends.  No  Chris¬ 
tian,  on  pain  of  being  himself  excommunicated,  might  eat 
with  him  or  speak  with  him.  He  mtist  live  hated  and  alone 
in  this  world,  and  be  prepared  for  damnation  in  the  next.  ‘ 
This  system  of  legislation,  i-esting  upon  religious  terrorism, 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  early  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  a  leading  object  of  the  Councils  was  to  develop 
or  modify  it.  Although  confession  was  not  yet  an  habi¬ 
tual  and  universally  obligatory  rite,  although  it  was  onlv 

'  The  whole  subject  of  the  printed  in  the  library  of  Anglo- 
penitential  discipline  is  treated  Catholic  Theology),  and  also  in 
minutely  in  Jlarshall’a  Bingham,  vol.  vii.  Tertnllian  gives 

Di'>cijtUne  of  the  Primitive  Church  a  graphic  description  of  the  public 
'first  published  in  1714,  and  re-  penances,  Z>«  fWinV.  v.  13. 
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exacted  in  cases  of  notorious  suis,  it  is  manifest  that  we  have 
in  this  system,  not  jKitentialiy  or  in  germ,  but  in  full  de¬ 
veloped  activity,  an  ecclesiastical  despotism  of  the  most 
crushing  order.  But  although  this  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  clergy  to  withhold  fi-om  men  what  was  believed  to 
be  essential  to  their  salvation,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
worst  sujjerstitions  of  Kome,  it  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
valuable  moral  effect.  Every  system  of  law  is  a  system  of 
education,  for  it  fixes  in  the  minds  of  men  certain  conceptions 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  the  jjroportionate  enormity  of 
different  crimes ;  and  no  legislation  was  enforced  with  more 
solemnity,  or  api)ealed  more  directly  to  the  religious  feelings, 
than  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church.  lilore  than, 
perhajjs,  any  other  single  agency,  it  confirmed  that  conviction 
of  the  enonnity  of  sin,  and  of  the  rotiibution  that  follows  it, 
which  was  one  of  the  two  great  levers  by  whicli  Christianity 
acted  upon  manldnd. 

But  if  Christianity  was  I'emarkablo  for  its  ai)pealB  to  the 
selfish  or  inteiosted  side  of  our  nature,  it  was  far  more  re¬ 
markable  for  the  empire  it  attained  over  disinterested  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  Platonist  exhorted  men  to  imitate  God;  the 
Stoic,  to  follow  reason ;  the  Christian,  to  the  love  of  Christ. 
Tire  later  Stoics  had  often  united  their  notions  of  excellence 
in  an  ideal  sage,  and  Epictetus  had  even  urged  his  disciples  to 
set  before  them  some  man  of  sui'passing  excellence,  and  to 
imagine  him  continually  near  tliem ;  but  the  utmost  the 
Stoic  ideal  could  become  was  a  model  for  imitation,  and  the 
admiration  it  insjriied  could  never  deepen  into  affection,  it 
was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the  world  an 
ideal  character,  which  through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen 
centuries  has  inspired  the  hcai'ts  of  men  with  an  impassioned 
tovo;  has  shown  itself  capable  of  acting  on  all  ages,  nations, 
tenrperaments,  and  conditions ;  has  been  not  only  the  highest 
pattern  of  virtue  but  the  strongest  incentive  to  its  practice  ; 
and  has  exercised  so  deep  an  influence  that  it  may  be  truly 
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-said  tUt  the  simple  record  of  three  short  years  of  active  life 
done  more  to  regenerate  and  to  soften  mankind  than  all 
the  di«pnsition3  of  philosophers,  and  all  the  exhortations  of 
montliste  This  has  indeed  been  the  well-spring  of  whaterer 
IS  best  and  purest  m  the  Christian  life.  Amid  all  the  sins 
^d  filings,  amid  all  the  priestcraft  and  persecution  and 
f^ticism  tliat  have  defaced  the  Church,  it  has  preserved  in 
the  chai-acter  and  example  of  its  Founder,  an  ending- 
principle  of  regeneration.  Perfect  love  knows  no  rights.  It 
m-eates  a  boundless,  uncalculating  self-abnegation  that  trans¬ 
forms  the  character,  and  is  the  parent  of  every  virtue.  Side 
by  side  with  the  terrorism  and  the  superstitions  of  do,<nmi. 
tism  there  have  evei  existed  in  Christianity  those  who 
would  echo  the  wish  of  St.  Theresa,  that  she  could  blot  out 
both  heaven  and  bell,  to  serve  God  for  Himself  alone;  and 
the  power  of  the  love  of  Chiist  has  been  displayed  alilce  in  the 
most  heroic  pages  of  Christian  martyi-dom,  in  the  most 
pathetic  pages  of  Christian  resignation,  in  the  tenderest  pages 
of  Christian  charity.  It  was  shown  by  the  martyrs  who 
sank  beneath  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts,  extending  to  the  last 
moment  their  arms  in  the  form  of  the  cross  they  loveil  • » 
who  ordered  their  chains  to  be  buried  with  them  as  the 
iMignia  of  their  warfare;*  who  looked  with  joy  upon  their 
g  astif  wounda,  because  tliey  had  been  received  for  Christ  •  ^ 
who  welcomed  death  as  the  bridegroom  welcomes  the  bride 
laxa-use  it  would  bring  them  near  to  Him.  St.  Felicitus  wai 
bmnd  witli  the  pangs  of  childbirth  as  she  lay  in  prison 


'  Eusebioa,  H.  E,  viii.  7. 

St.  Clu78<>»tom  tells  this  of 
St.  Baby  las.  See  Tillemont,  Jlfew. 
pear  tormr  a  [Hitt.  eccl.  tome  iii 
p.  403. 

*  In  the  preftioe  to  a  very 
ancient  Milanese  missal  it  is  said 
of  St.  Agatha  that  as  she  lay  in 
the  prison  cell,  torn  by  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  torture,  St.  Peter  came 


U)  her  in  the  form  of  a  Christian 
physician,  and  offered  to  dress  her 
wonnds;  but  she  refused,  saying 
that  she  wished  for  no  physician 
but  Christ.  St.  Peter,  in  the  name 
of  that  Celestial  Phy.siciaii,  com¬ 
manded  her  wounds  to  close,  and 
her  body  became  whole  as  before. 
(Tillemont,  tome  iii.  p.  4;; 
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awaiting  the  hour  of  martyrdom,  and  as  her  siitferings  er- 
torted  fiom  her  a  cry,  one  who  stood  by  said,  ‘  If  yon  now 
sufler  so  much,  what  will  it  be  when  you  are  thrown  to  -wdld 
beasts?’  ‘What  I  now  suffer,’ she  answered, 'concerns  my¬ 
self  alone ;  but  then  another  ^viU  suffer  for  me,  for  I  will 
then  suffer  for  Him.’  *  When  St.  Melania  had  lost  both  her 
husband  and  her  two  sons,  kneeling  by  the  bed  where  the 
remains  of  those  she  loved  were  laid,  the  childless  widow 
exclaimed,  ‘  Lord,  I  shall  serve  Thee  more  humbly  and 
readily  for  being  eased  of  the  weight  Thou  hast  taken  from 
me.’  * 

Christian  virtue  was  clesciiljed  by  St.  Augustine  as  ‘  the 
order  of  love.’  *  Those  who  know  how  imjierfectly  the 
simple  sense  of  duty  can  with  most  men  resist  the  energy  of 
the  pas.sions ;  who  have  observed  how  barren  Maliommediin- 
ism  has  been  in  all  the  higher  and  moi’e  tender  virtues, 
because  its  noble  morality  and  its  pure  theism  have  been 
united  >vith  no  living  example;  who,  above  all,  have  tiuced 
through  the  historv  of  the  Christian  Church  the  influence  of 
the  love  of  Christ,  will  oe  at  no  loss  to  estimate  the  value  of 
this  jnirest  and  most  distinctive  source  of  Christian  enthu¬ 
siasm.  In  one  respect  we  can  scarcely  realise  its  effects  upon 
the  early  Church.  The  sense  of  the  fixity  of  natural  laws  is 
now  so  denply  implanted  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  no  truly 
educated  pereon,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  opinions, 
seriously  believes  that  all  the  more  startling  phenomena 
around  him — storms,  earthquakes,  invasions,  or  famines — 
are  results  of  isolated  acts  of  supernatural  power,  and  are 
intended  to  affect  some  human  intei-est.  But  by  the  early 
Christians  all  these  things  were  directly  traced  to  the  Master 
they  so  dearly  loved.  Tlie  result  of  this  conviction  was  a 
state  of  feeling  we  can  now  barely  undei-stand.  A  great  poet, 

‘  See  her  nets  in  Ruiuiirt.  tutis:  ordo  est  ainoris.’ — Ik  Cio. 

’  St.  Jerome,  Ep.  zxxix.  Dei,  xv.  22. 

‘DeSuitio  broTi.>-  et  vera  vir- 
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in  line#  which  are  among  the  noblest  in  English  literature, 
has  spoken  of  one  who  had  died  as  united  to  the  all-jiervad- 
ing  soul  of  nature,  the  grandeur  and  the  tenderness,  the 
beauty  and  the  passion  of  his  being  blending  with  the  kindred 
elements  of  the  universe,  his  voice  heard  in  all  its  melodies, 
his  spirit  a  presenee  to  be  felt  and  known,  a  part  of  the  one 
plastic  energy  that  jMirmeates  and  animates  the  globe.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind,  but  of  a  far  more  vivid  and  real  character, 
was  the  belief  of  the  early  Christian  world.  The  universe, 
to  them,  was  transfigured  by  love.  .A  11  its  phenomena,  all 
its  catastrophes,  were  read  in  a  new  light,  were  endued  with 
a  new  significance,  acquii-ed  a  religious  sanctity.  Christianity 
offered  a  deeper  consolation  than  any  prospect  of  endless  life, 
or  of  millennml  glories.  It  taught  the  weary,  the  sorrowing, 
and  the  lonely,  to  look  up  to  heaven  and  to  say,  ‘  Thou, 
Cod,  carest  for  me.’ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  religious  system  which  made 
it  a  main  object  to  inculcate  moral  excellence,  and  which  by 
its  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  by  its  organisation,  and  by 
its  capacity  of  producing  a  disinterested  enthusiasm,  acquired 
an  unexampled  supremacy  over  the  human  mind,  should 
have  raised  its  disciples  to  a  very  high  condition  of  sanctity. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that,  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  after  its  establishment  in  Europe,  the  Chiistian  com¬ 
munity  exhibited  a  moral  purity  which,  if  it  has  been  equalled, 
has  never  for  any  long  jieriod  been  surpassed.  Completely 
separated  from  the  Roman  world  that  was  aroimd  them, 
abstaining  alike  from  politiciil  Hfe,  from  appeals  to  the  tri¬ 
bunals,  and  from  militaiy  occupations;  looking  fom^ard 
contuuuilly  to  the  immediate  advent  of  their  Master,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Euii)ire  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  all  the  fervour  of  a  young  religion,  the  Christiana 
found  within  themselves  a  whole  order  of  ideas  and  feelings 
Kurticiently  jwwerfui  to  guard  them  from  the  contamination 
of  their  age.  In  their  general  bearing  towards  society,  and 
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in  the  natui’e  and  mintitonesn  of  their  scruples,  they  prob¬ 
ably  bore  a  grmtor  resemblance  to  the  Quakers  than  to  any 
other  existing  sect.*  ,  Some  serious  signs  of  moral  decadence 
might,  indeed,  be  detected  even  l)efore  the  Decian  j^ersecution  : 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  by 
introducing  numerous  nominal  Christians  into  its  jMile,  by 
ox{)osing  it  to  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
by  forcing  it  into  connection  with  secuhir  politics,  must  have 
damijod  its  zeal  and  impaired  its  purity ;  yet  few  persona,  1 
tliink,  who  had  contemplated  Christianity  as  it  existed  in 
the  first  three  centuries  would  liave  imagined  it  possible  that 
it  should  completely  supersede  the  Pagan  worship  around  it ; 
that  its  teachers  should  bend  the  mightiest  monarchs  to  their 
will,  and  stamp  their  influence  on  every  page  of  l<^8lation, 
and  direct  the  whole  course  of  civilisation  for  a  thousand 
years;  and  yet  that  the  period  in  which  they  were  bo  suprome 
should  have  l)een  one  of  the  most  contemptible  in  history. 

The  learling  features  of  that  period  may  be  shortly  told. 
From  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  which  time  Chris¬ 
tianity  assumed  an  important  influence  in  the  Roman  world, 
the  dec.adence  of  the  Empire  was  rapid  and  almost  uninter¬ 
rupted.  The  first  Christian  emperor  transferred  his  capital  to 
a  new  city,  uncontaminatod  by  the  ti-aditions  and  the  glorica 
of  Paganism ;  and  he  thei-e  founded  an  Empire  which  derived 
all  its  ethics  from  Cliristian  sources,  and  which  continued  in 
existence  for  about  eleven  hundred  years.  Of  that  Empire 


*  Basidoe  the  obvious  points  of 
resemblance  in  the  common,  though 
notnnirersal,  belief  that  Christians 
should  abstain  from  all  weapons 
and  from  all  oaths,  the  whole 
teaching  of  the  early  Christians 
about  the  duty  of  simplicity,  and 
the  wickedness  of  ornaments  in 
drees  (see  especially  the  writings 
of  Tertullian,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinua,  and  Chrysostom,  on  this 
subject),  is  exceedingly  like  that 
of  the  Quakers.  The  scruple  of 


Tertullian  (2)«  CoronA)  about 
Chris-ti.ans  wearing  laurel  wreath-s 
in  the  festivals,  l>ecause  laurel  was 
called  after  Daphne,  the  lover  of 
Apollo,  was  much  of  the  same  kind 
a.«  that  which  1^  the  Quakers  to 
refuse  to  speak  of  Tuesday  or  Wed¬ 
nesday,  last  they  should  recognise 
the  gods  Tnesco  or  Woden.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ecdosiastical  as¬ 
pects  and  the  sacramental  doctrines 
of  the  Church  were  the  extreme 
oppositoe  of  Quakerism. 
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it  can  only  be  said  that  it  represents  one  of  the  least  noble 
forms  that  civilisation  has  yet  assumed.  Though  very  cruel 
and  very  sensual,  there  have  been  times  when  cruelty  a»- 
sumed  more  ruthless,  and  sensuality  more  extravagant,  a»- 
pects ;  but  there  has  been  no  other  enduring  civilisation  so 
destitute  of  all  the  elements  of  greatness.  The  Byzantine  Em¬ 
pire  was  pre-eminently  the  age  of  treachery.  Its  vices  were 
the  vices  of  men  who  had  ceased  to  be  brave  without  learning 
to  be  virtuous.  Without  patriotism,  without  the  fruition  or 
desire  of  liberty,  after  the  first  paroxysms  of  religious  agita¬ 
tion,  without  genius  or  intellectual  activity;  slaves,  and 
x^ulling  slaves,  in  both  their  actions  and  their  thoughts,  im¬ 
mersed  in  sensuality  and  in  the  most  frivolous  pleasures,  the 
people  only  emerged  from  their  listlessness  when  some  theo¬ 
logical  subtilty,  or  some  rivalry  in  the  chariot  races,  stimulated 
them  into  frantic  riots.  They  exhibited  all  the  externals  of 
advanced  civilisation.  They  possessed  knowledge  ;  they  had 
continually  before  them  the  noble  literature  of  ancient  Greece, 
instinct  with  the  loftiest  heroism ;  but  that  literature,  which 
afterwards  did  so  much  to  revivify  Europe,  could  fire  the 
degenerate  Greeks  with  no  spark  or  semblance  of  nobility. 
For  long  centuries  the  history  of  the  Empire  is  a  monotonous 
story  of  the  intrigues  of  priests,  eunuchs,  and  women,  of  per¬ 
petual  crimes  and  conspiracies  encircling  the  throne.*  After 
the  conversion  of  Constantine  there  was  no  prince  in  any 
section  of  the  Roman  Empire  altogether  so  depraved,  or  at 
least  so  shameless,  a.s  Nero  or  Heliogabalus ;  but  the  Byzan* 
tine  Empire  can  show  none  bearing  the  faintest  resemblance 
to  Antonine  or  Marcus  Aurelius,  while  the  nearest  approxi- 


•  On  a  calonl6  qua  but  109  em- 
pereurs  byzantins  qui  rignirent 
Kecia  on  en  association,  d’Arcadius 
a  Constantin  Drngftz^a,  34  aenle- 
mcnt  monrurunt  dam  leur  lit  im¬ 
perial  tt  8  A  la  guerre  ou  par 
uccideut.  Ell  revanche  on  cn 
compfi-  l‘i  qui  de  gre  on  de  force 


abdiquirent,  12  qui  finircnt  au 
convent  on  en  prison,  3  qn’oa  fit 
perirdefaim,  1 8  qni  fnrent  mutilAs 
on  qui  enrent  les  yenx  crevAs,  20 
qui  fiirent  ampoisonnAs,  AtonffAa, 
AtranglAs,  poignardAs,  precipiies 
d’une  colonne.’  A.  Rambaud,  Rev, 
detDeuxMoiKieh,  Jan.  1891,p.  16#. 
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mation  to  that  chai  acter  at  Rome  was  furnished  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Julian,  who  contemptuously  abandoned  the  Christian 
faith.  At  last  the  Mahommedan  invasion  terminated  the 
long  decrepitude  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Constantinople 
sank  beneath  the  Crescent,  its  inhabitants  wrangling  about 
theological  dilTerences  to  the  very  moment  of  their  falL 

The  Asiatic  Churches  had  already  jierished.  The  Christian 
faith,  planted  in  the  dissolute  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  had  jiro- 
duced  many  fanatical  ascetics  and  a  few  illustrious  theologians, 
but  it  had  no  renovating  effect  upon  the  peojile  at  large.  It 
introduced  among  them  a  principle  of  interminable  and  im- 
jilacable  dissension,  but  it  scarcely  tempered  in  any  appreci¬ 
able  degree  their  luxury  or  their  sensuality.  The  frenzy  of 
pleasure  continued  imabated,  and  in  a  great  part  of  tlie 
Empire  it  seemed,  indeed,  onl}'  to  have  attained  its  clim.ax 
after  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 

The  condition  of  the  Western  Empire  was  somewhat 
different.  Not  quite  a  century  after  the  conversion  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  the  Imjieiial  city  was  captured  by  Alaiic,  and  a 
long  senes  of  barbaiian  invasions  at  last  dissolved  the  whole 
framework  of  Roman  society,  while  the  barbarians  them¬ 
selves,  having  adopted  the  Christian  faith  and  submitted 
absolutely  to  the  Christian  priests,  the  Church,  which  re¬ 
mained  the  guardian  of  all  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  was 
left  with  a  virgin  soil  to  realise  her  ideal  of  human  excellence. 
Nor  did  she  fall  short  of  what  might  have  been  exjiected.  She 
exercised  for  many  centuries  an  almost  absolute  empire  over 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  mankind,  end  created  a  civilisii- 
tion  which  was  penneated  in  every  part  with  ecclesiastical 
influence.  And  the  dark  ages,  as  the  j)eriod  of  Catholic  ascen¬ 
dancy  is  justly  called,  do  vmdoubtedly  display  many  featui'e* 
of  great  and  genuine  excellence.  In  active  benevolence,  in 
the  sjtirit  of  reverence,  in  loyalty,  in  co-operative  habits,  they 
itiT  tran.scend  the  noblest  ages  of  Pagan  antiquity,  while  in 
that  humanity  which  shrinks  from  the  infliction  of  suffering, 
they  were  superior  to  Roman,  and  in  their  I'espect  for  chas- 
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tity,  to  Greek  civilisation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  rank 
immeasurably  below  the  best  Pagan  civilisations  in  civic  and 
patriotic  virtues,  in  the  love  of  Kberty,  in  the  number  and 
splendour  of  the  great  characters  they  produced,  in  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  beauty  of  the  type  of  character  they  formed.  They 
had  their  full  share  of  tumult,  anarchy,  injustice,  and  war, 
and  they  should  probably  be  placed,  in  all  intellectual  virtues, 
lower  than  any  other  period  in  the  history  of  mankind.  A 
boundless  intolerance  of  all  divergence  of  opinion  was  united 
with  an  equally  boundless  toleration  of  aU  falsehood  and  de¬ 
liberate  fraud  that  could  favour  received  opinions.  Credulity 
being  taught  as  a  virtue,  and  all  conclusions  dictated  by 
authority,  a  deadly  torpor  sank  upon  the  human  mind,  which 
for  many  centuries  almost  susjjended  its  action,  and  was  only 
effectually  broken  by  the  scrutinising,  innovating,  and  free- 
thinking  habits  that  accompanied  the  rise  of  the  industrial 
republics  in  Italy.  Few  men  who  are  not  either  priests  or 
monk.s  would  not  have  preferred  to  live  in  the  best  days  of  the 
Athenian  or  of  the  Roman  republics,  in  the  age  of  Augustus 
or  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  rather  than  in  any  period 
that  elapsed  between  the  triumph  of  Christianity  and  the 
fourteentli  century. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  any  clearer  proof  than 
was  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  twelve  hundred  years 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  that  while  theology  has 
undoubtedly  introduced  into  the  world  certain  elements  and 
principles  of  good,  scarcely  if  at  all  known  to  antiquity, 
while  its  value  as  a  tincture  or  modifying  inhuence  in  society 
can  hai-dly  be  oven-ated,  it  is  by  no  means  for  the  advantage 
of  mankind  that,  in  the  form  which  the  Gicek  and  Catholic 
Churches  present,  it  should  become  a  controlling  arbiter  of 
jivilisation.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Roman  world  before 
Constantine  was  in  a  period  of  rajiid  decay ;  that  the  traditions 
and  vitality  of  half-suppressed  Paganism  account  for  many 
of  the  al^errations  of  later  times ;  that  the  influence  of  the 
Church  was  often  rather  nominal  and  superficial  than 
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supreme ;  and  that,  in  judging  the  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages, 
we  must  make  large  allowance  for  the  dislocations  of  society 
by  the  barbarians.  In  all  this  there  is  much  truth ;  but 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  the  reno¬ 
vating  power  of  theology  was  tried  in  a  new  capital  free  from 
Pagan  traditions,  and  for  more  than  one  thousand  years  un¬ 
subdued  by  barbarians,  and  that  in  the  West  the  Church,  for 
at  least  seven  hundred  years  after  the  shocks  of  the  invasions 
had  subsided,  exercised  a  control  more  absolute  than  any 
other  moral  or  intellectual  f^ency  has  ever  attained,  it  will 
appear,  I  think,  that  the  experiment  was  very  sulBciently 
tried.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  glaring  vices  of 
antiquity,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the  pure  morality  of 
Christian  writings ;  but,  if  we  desire  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  realised  improvement,  we  must  compare  the  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  civilisations  as  wholes,  and  must  observe  in 
each  case  not  only  the  vices  that  were  repressed,  but  also  the 
degree  and  variety  of  positive  excellence  attained.  In  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  the  moral  eleva¬ 
tion  was  extremely  high,  and  was  continually  appealed  to  as 
a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  creed.  In  the  century  before 
the  conversion  of  Constantine,  a  marked  depression  was 
already  manifest.  The  two  centuries  after  Constantine  are 
unifbrmly  represented  by  the  Fathers  as  a  period  of  general 
and  scandalous  vice.  The  ecclesiastical  civilisation  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  though  not  without  its  distinctive  merits,  assuredly 
supplies  no  justification  of  the  common  boast  about  the  re¬ 
generation  of  society  by  the  Church.  That  the  civilisation 
of  the  last  three  centuries  has  risen  in  most  respects  to  a 
higher  level  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  I  at  least  firmly 
believe ;  but  theological  ethics,  though  very  important,  form 
but  one  of  the  many  and  complex  elements  of  its  excellence. 
.Mechanical  inventions,  the  habits  of  industrial  life,  the  di.i- 
coveries  of  physical  science,  the  improvements  of  government, 
the  expan-sion  of  literature,  the  traditions  of  Pagan  .antiquity. 
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have  all  a  distinguished  place,  while,  the  more  fully  its  his¬ 
tory  is  investigated,  the  more  clearly  two  capital  truths  are 
disclosed.  The  first  is  that  the  iufluence  of  theology  having 
for  centui-ies  numbed  and  paralysed  the  whole  intellect  of 
Christian  Europe,  the  revival,  which  forms  the  starting-point 
of  our  modem  civilisation,  was  mainly  due  to  the  fEict  that 
two  spheres  of  intellect  still  remained  uncontrolled  by  the 
sceptre  of  Catholicism.  The  Pagan  literature  of  antiqmty, 
.and  the  Mahommedan  schools  of  science,  were  the  chief 
agencies  in  resuscitating  the  dormant  energies  of  Christendom, 
'fhe  second  fact,  which  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoimed  to 
establish  in  detail,  is  that  during  more  than  three  centuries 
the  decadence  of  theological  influence  has  been  one  of  the 
most  invariable  signs  and  measures  of  our  progress.  In 
medicine,  physical  science,  commercial  interests,  politics,  and 
even  ethics,  the  refoi-mer  has  been  confronted  with  theological 
affirmations  which  barred  his  way,  which  were  all  defended 
as  of  vital  importance,  and  were  all  in  turn  compelled  to 
yield  before  the  secularising  influence  of  civilisation. 

We  have  here,  then,  a  problem  of  deep  interest  and  im¬ 
portance,  which  I  propose  to  investigate  in  the  present  chapter. 
We  have  to  enquire  why  it  was  that  a  religion  which  was 
not  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  moral  teaching 
than  for  the  power  with  which  it  acted  upon  mankind,  and 
which  during  the  last  few  centuries  has  been  the  source  of 
countless  blessings  to  the  world,  should  have  proved  itself 
for  so  long  a  period,  and  imder  such  a  variety  of  conditions, 
altogether  unable  to  regenerate  Europe.  The  question  is  not 
one  of  languid  or  imperfect  action,  but  of  conflicting  agencies, 
in  the  vast  and  complex  organism  of  Catholicity  there  were 
some  parts  which  acted  with  admirable  force  in  imprOAring 
and  elevating  mankind.  There  were  others  which  had  a 
directly  opposite  effect. 

The  first  aspect  in  which  Christianity  presented  itself  to 
the  world  was  as  a  declaration  of  the  fraternity  of  men  in 
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Christ.  Considei'ed  a«  immortal  beings,  destined  tor  the 
extremes  of  happiness  or  of  miseiy,  and  umted  to  one  another 
by  a  special  community  of  redemption,  the  first  and  most 
manifest  duty  of  a  Christian  man  was  to  look  uix)n  his  fellow- 
men  as  sacred  beings,  and  from  this  notion  grew  up  the 
eminently  Christian  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  all  human  life. 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show — and  the  fact  is  of  such 
capital  importance  in  meeting  the  common  objections  to  the 
redity  of  natural  monil  perceptions,  that  I  venture,  at  the 
risk  of  tediouaness,  to  recur  to  it — that  nature  does  not  tell 
man  that  it  is  wrong  to  slay  without  provocation  his  fellow- 
men.  Not  to  dwell  upon  those  early  stages  of  barbarism  in 
which  the  higher  faculties  of  human  nature  are  still  unde¬ 
veloped,  and  almost  in  the  condition  of  embryo,  it  is  an  his¬ 
torical  fact  beyond  all  dispute,  that  refined,  and  even  moral 
societies  have  existed,  in  which  the  slaughter  of  men  of  some 
particular  class  or  nation  has  been  regarded  with  no  more 
compunction  than  the  slaughter  of  animals  in  the  chase.  Tlie 
early  Greeks,  in  their  dealings  with  the  barbarians  ;  the 
Romans,  in  their  dealings  with  gladiators,  and  in  some  periods 
of  their  history,  with  slaves ;  the  Spaniards,  in  their  dealings 
with  Indians  j  nearly  all  colonists  removed  frem  European 
supervision,  in  their  dealings  with  an  inferior  race  j  an  im¬ 
mense  proportion  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  in  their  dealings 
with  new-born  infants,  display  this  complete  and  absolute 
callou-sness,  and  we  may  discover  traces  of  it  even  in  our 
own  islands  and  within  the  la.st  three  hundred  yeai's.  *  And 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  realise  it  in  our  day,  when  the  atrocity 
of  all  wanton  slaughter  of  men  has  become  an  essential  part 
of  our  moral  feelings,  it  is  nevertheless  an  incontestable  fact 


'  See  the  maeterly  description  Macaulay  s  description  of  the  feel- 
of  the  relations  of  the  English  to  ingsof  the  Master  of  Stair  towards 
the  Irish  in  the  reign  of  Queen  the  Highlanders.  {^Hi»tory  uj  Ehuj- 
Eliziibeth,  in  Froude’s  Hiitor;/  of  land,  eh.  xviii.) 

England,  ch.  xiiv. :  and  also  Lord 
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that  tliis  callousness  has  been  continually  shown  by  good 
men,  by  men  who  in  all  other  respects  would  be  regai  ded  in 
any  ago  as  conspicuous  for  their  humanity.  In  the  days  of 
the  Tudors,  the  best  Englishmen  delighted  in  what  we  should 
now  deem  the  mast  barbarous  sports,  and  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  in  antiquity  men  of  genuine  humanity — tender 
relations,  loving  friends,  charitable  neighbours — men  in 
whose  eyes  the  mm’der  of  a  fellow-citizen  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  as  atrocious  as  in  our  own,  attended,  instituted,  and 
applauded  gladiatorial  games,  or  counselled  without  a  scruple 
the  exposition  of  infants.  But  it  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  complete 
confusion  of  thought  to  imagine,  as  is  so  commonly  done, 
that  any  accumulation  of  facts  of  this  natui’e  throws  the 
smallest  doubt  upon  the  i-eality  of  innate  moral  perceptions. 
A.11  that  the  intuitive  moralist  asserts  Ls  that  we  know  by 
nature  that  there  Is  a  distinction  between  humanity  and 
cruelty ;  that  the  fir-st  Irelongs  to  the  higher  or  better  part 
of  our  nature,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  it.  The 
standard  of  the  age,  which  is  itself  determined  by  the  general 
condition  of  society,  constitutes  the  natural  line  of  duty ;  for 
he  who  falls  below  it  contributes  to  depress  it.  Now,  there 
is  no  fact  more  absolutely  certain  than  that  nations  and 
ages  which  have  differed  most  widely  as  to  the  standard  have 
Iroen  j)erfectly  unanimous  as  to  the  excellence  of  humanity. 
Plato,  who  recommended  infanticide ;  Cato,  who  sold  his 
aged  slaves ;  Pliny,  who  applauded  the  games  of  the  arena ; 
the  old  generals,  who  made  their  prisoner-s  slaves  or  gladia¬ 
tors,  iis  well  as  the  modern  generals,  who  refuse  to  impose 
iqron  them  any  degrading  labour ;  the  old  legislators,  who 
filled  their  codes  with  sentencas  of  torture,  mutilation,  and 
liideous  forms  of  death,  as  well  as  the  modem  legislators, 
who  ar-e  continually  seeking  to  abridge  the  punishment  of 
the  most  guilty;  the  old  disciplinarian,  who  governed  by 
force,  as  well  as  the  modem  instructor,  who  governs  by  sym- 
(>athy ;  the  Si^anish  girl,  whose  dark  eye  glows  with  rapture 
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as  she  watches  the  ft-antic  bull,  while  tlio  fire  streams  from 
the  explosive  dart  that  quivers  in  its  neck  •,  aa  well  an  the 
reformers  we  sometimes  meet,  who  are  scandalised  by  all 
field  sj)07^,  or  by  the  saciifice  of  animal  life  for  food ;  or 
who  will  eat  only  the  larger  animals,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
sacrifice  of  life  to  a  minimum  j  or  who  are  continually  invent¬ 
ing  new  methods  of  quickening  animal  death — all  these 
persons,  widely  as  they  differ  in  their  acts  and  in  their  judg¬ 
ments  of  what  things  should  be  called  ‘  brutal,’  and  of  what 
things  should  be  called  ‘  fantastic,’  agree  in  believing  human¬ 
ity  to  l)e  better  than  cruelty,  and  in  attaching  a  definite 
condemnation  to  acts  that  fe,ll  below  the  standard  of  their 
country  and  their  time.  Now,  it  was  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  services  of  Christaanity,  that  besides  quickening  greatlv 
our  benevolent  afiections  it  definitely  and  dogmatically  as¬ 
serted  the  sinfulness  of  aU  destruction  of  human  life  as  a 
matter  of  amusement,  or  of  simple  convenience,  and  therebv 
formed  a  new  standard  higher  than  any  which  then  existed 
in  the  world. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  in  this  respect  began  with 
the  very  earliest  stage  of  human  life.  The  practice  of  abor¬ 
tion  was  one  to  which  few  persons  in  antiquity  attached  any 
deep  feeling  of  condemnation.  I  have  noticed  in  a  foimei 
chapter  that  the  physiological  theory  that  the  foetus  did  not 
become  a  living  creature  tiU  the  hour  of  birth,  had  some 
influence  on  the  judgments  passed  upon  this  practice ;  and 
oven  w^here  this  theory  was  not  generally  held,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  act.  The  death  of  an 
unborn  child  does  not  apjieal  very  powerfully  to  the  feeling 
of  compassion,  and  men  who  had  not  yet  attained  any  strong 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  who  believed  that  they 
might  r^yulate  their  conduct  on  these  matters  by  utilitarian 
views,  according  to  the  general  interest  of  the  community, 
might  very  readily  conclude  that  the  prevention  of  birth  was 
in  many  cases  an  act  of  mercy.  In  Greece,  Aristotle  not 
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only  countenanced  tlie  practice,  but  even  desired  that  it 
should  be  enforced  by  law,  when  population  had  exceeded 
certain  assigned  limits.'  No  law  in  Greece,  or  in  the  Homan 
Republic,  or  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire,  con¬ 
demned  it ;  *  and  if,  as  has  been  thought,  some  measure  was 
adopted  condemnatory  of  it  before  the  close  of  the  Pagan 
Empire,  that  measure  was  altogether  inoperative.  A  long 
chain  of  writers,  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  represent  the 
practice  as  avowed  and  almost  universal.  They  describe  it 
as  resulting,  not  simply  from  licentiousness  or  from  poverty, 
but  even  from  so  slight  a  motive  as  vanrty,  which  made 
mothers  shrink  from  the  disfigurement  of  childbirth.  They 
gppftV  of  a  mother  who  had  never  destroyed  her  imbom  ofi- 
spring  as  desorwing  of  signal  praise,  and  they  assure  us  that 
the  frequency  of  the  crime  was  such  that  it  gave  rise  to  a 
regular  profession.  At  the  same  time,  while  Ovid,  Seneca, 
Favorinus  the  Stoic  of  Arles,  Plutarch,  and  Juvenal,  all 
speak  of  abortion  as  general  and  notorious,  they  all  speak  of 
it  as  unquestionably  criminal.^  It  was  probably  regarded  by 
the  average  Romans  of  the  later  days  of  Paganism  much  as 


'  See  on  the  views  of  Aristotle, 
Labourt,  Recherches  historiguea  sur 
let  (Paris,  1848), p.  9. 

*  See  Gravina,  De  Ortu  et  Pro- 
^retmt,  Juris  Civilis,  lib.  i.  44. 

•  ‘  Nunc  uterum  vitiat  quae  vult 

formosa  videri, 

Baraque  in  hoe  »vo  est,  quce 
velit  esse  parens.’ 

Ovid,  Be  Suce,  22-23. 

The  same  writer  has  devoted 
one  of  his  elegies  (ii.  14)  to  re¬ 
proaching  his  mistress  Corinna  with 
having  been  guilty  of  this  act.  It 
was  not  without  danger,  and  Ovid 
wys, 

‘Saepe  suos  utero  qu»  neciit 
ipsa  peril.* 


A  niece  of  Domitian  is  said  to 
have  died  in  consequence  of  having, 
at  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
practised  it  (Sneton.  Bomit.  xxii.). 
Plutarch  notices  the  custom  {Be 
Saniiaie  Utenda),  and  Seneca  eiilo- 
gises  Helvia  {Ad  Helv.  ivi.)  for 
being  exempt  from  vanity  and  hav¬ 
ing  never  destroyed  her  unborn 
oflspring.  Favorinus,  in  a  remark¬ 
able  passage  (Aulus  Gellius,  Noct. 
Alt.  xii.  1),  speaks  of  the  act  as 
‘publica  detestatione  communique 
odio  dignum,’  and  proceeds  to  argue 
that  it  is  only  a  degree  less  crimi¬ 
nal  for  mothers  to  put  out  their 
children  to  nurse.  Juvenal  has 
some  well-known  and  emphatic  li nes 
on  the  subject : — 
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Englishmen  in  the  last  centiiry  regarded  convivial  excesses,  as 
certainly  wrong,  but  so  venial  as  scarcely  to  deserve  censure. 

The  language  of  the  Christians  fi’om  the  very  beginning 
was  widely  different.  With  unwavering  consistency  and 
with  the  strongest  emphasis,  they  denounced  the  practice,  not 
simply  as  inhuman,  but  as  definitely  murder.  In  the  peni¬ 
tential  discipline  of  the  Church,  abortion  was  placed  in  the 
same  category  a.s  infanticide,  and  the  stem  sentence  to 
which  the  guilty  person  was  subject  imprinted  on  the  minds 
of  Christians,  moie  deeply  than  any  mere  exhortations,  a 
sense  of  the  enomiity  of  tlie  crime.  By  the  Council  of 
Ancyra  the  guilty  mother  was  excluded  from  the  Sacrament 
till  the  very  hour  of  death ;  and  though  this  penalty  was 
soon  i-educed,  first  to  ten  and  aftei'wards  to  seven  years’ 
penitence,'  the  offence  still  i-anked  amongst  the  gravest  in  the 
l^islation  of  the  Church.  In  one  veiy  i-emarkable  way  the 
reforms  of  Chiistianity  in  this  sphere  were  jwwei'fully  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  doctrine  which  is  perhaps  the  most  revolting  in 
the  whole  theology  of  tlie  Fathers.  To  tlie  Pagans,  even 
when  condemning  abortion  and  infanticide,  these  crimes 
appeared  comparatively  trivial,  because  the  victims  seemed 
very  insignificant  and  their  sufferings  very  slight.  The 
death  of  an  adult  man  who  is  struck  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  enterjirise  and  his  hopes,  who  is  united  by  ties  of  love  or 
friendship  to  multitudes  around  him,  and  whose  dej)arturc 
causes  a  perturbation  and  a  j>ajig  to  the  society  in  which  he 

‘  Sed  jacet  aurato  rix  uUa  puQppera  Minucius  Felix  (Octavius,  xxx.): 

lecto;  ‘Vos  enim  video  procreatos  filios 

Tantam  artes  hujus,  tantum  medi-  nuDC  feris  et  avibus  exponere, 
camina  possant,  nunc  adstrangnlatos  misero  mortis 

Quae  steriles  facit,  atque  homines  in  genere  elidere.  Sunt  qnae  in  ipsis 
ventre  necandos  visceribns,  medicaminibus  epotis, 

Condncit.  originem  futuri  hominis  extinguant, 

l>at.  vi.  .‘592-596.  et  parricidium  faciant  antoquam 
pariant.’ 

There  are  also  many  allusions  *  See  Labourt,  BecherchfS  suf 
to  it  in  the  Christian  writers.  Thus  les  Enfons  tr(mves,^.ib. 
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baa  moved,  excites  feelings  very  different  fi-om  any  produced 
by  the  ])ainless  extinction  of  a  new-born  infant,  which, 
having  scarcely  touched  the  earth,  has  known  none  of  its 
cares  and  very  little  of  its  love.  But  to  the  theologian  this 
infant  life  possessed  a  fearful  significance.  The  moment, 
they  taught,  the  foetus  in  the  womb  acquh-ed  animation,  it 
became  an  immortal  being,  destined,  even  if  it  died  unborn, 
to  be  raised  again  on  the  last  day,  responsible  for  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  doomed,  if  it  j>erished  without  baptism,  to  be 
excluded  for  ever  from  heaven  and  to  be  cast,  as  the  Greeks 
taught,  into  a  painless  and  joyless  limbo,  or,  as  the  Latins 
taught,  into  the  abyss  of  hell.  It  is  proliably,  in  a  consider¬ 
able  d^ree,  to  this  doctrine  that  we  owe  in  the  first  instance 
the  healthy  sense  of  the  value  and  sanctity  of  infant  life 
which  so  broadly  distinguishes  Christian  from  Pagan  socie¬ 
ties,  and  which  is  now  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  our 
moral  feelings  as  to  be  independent  of  all  doctrinal  changes. 
That  which  apj)ealed  so  [wwerfuUy  to  the  compassion  of  the 
early  and  mediaeval  Chiistian.s,  in  the  fate  of  the  murdered 
infants,  was  not  that  they  died,  but  that  they  commonly 
died  unbaptised ;  and  the  criminality  of  abortion  was  im- 
moasui-ably  aggravated  when  it  was  believed  to  involve,  not 
only  the  extinction  of  a  transient  life,  but  also  the  damnation 
of  an  immortal  soul.*  In  the  ‘  Lives  of  the  Saints’  there  is 
a  curious  legend  of  a  man  who,  lajing  desirous  of  ascertaining 


'  Among  the  barbarian  lawe 
there  is  a  very  curious  one  about 
a  daily  compensation  for  children 
who  had  been  killed  in  the  womb 
on  account  of  the  daily  suf¬ 
fering  of  those  children  in  hell. 
‘  Propterea  diutumam  judicaverunt 
anteceesures  nostri  compositionem 
et  judicee  postquam  religio  Chris- 
tiauitatis  inolevit  in  mundo.  Quia 
diutumam  postquam  incamationem 
suscepit  anima,  qmtmvis  ad  natiri- 


tatis  lucem  minime  pervenisset, 
patitur  pmnam,  quia  sine  Sacra¬ 
mento  regenerationis  abortivo  modo 
tradita  est  ad  inferos.’ — Leges  Ba- 
juvariomm,  tit.  vii.  cap.  xx.  in 
Canciani,  Leges  Barbar.  vol.  ii.  p. 
374.  The  first  foundling  ho.spital 
of  which  we  have  undoubted  record 
is  that  founded  at  Milan,  by  a  man 
named  Datheus,  in  a.d.  789.  Mur.i- 
tori  has  preserved  {Antich.  lial. 
Diss.  xxxvii.)  the  charter  emlKjdy- 
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the  condition  of  a  child  before  birth,  slew  a  pregnant  woman, 
committing  thei'eby  a  double  murder,  that  of  the  mother  and 
of  the  child  in  her  womb.  Stung  bj  remorse,  the  murderer 
fled  to  the  desert,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
constant  penance  and  prayer.  At  last,  after  many  years,  the 
Toice  of  God  told  him  that  he  had  been  forgiven  the  murder 
of  the  woman.  But  yet  his  end  was  a  clouded  one.  He 
never  could  obtain  an  assurance  that  he  had  been  forgiven 
the  death  of  the  child.  * 

If  wo  pass  to  the  next  stage  of  human  life,  that  of  the 
new-born  infant,  we  find  oimselves  in  presence  of  that  pinc- 
tice  of  infanticide  which  was  one  of  the  deepest  stains  of  the 
ancient  civilisation.  The  natural  history  of  this  crime  is 
somewhat  peculiar.^  Among  savages,  whose  feelings  of 
compassion  are  very  faint,  and  whose  warlike  and  nomadic 


mg  the  motives  of  the  founder,  in 
which  the  following  sentences  oc¬ 
cur  :  ‘  Quia  frequenter  per  luxu- 
rium  hominum  genus  decipitur,  et 
exinde  malum  homicidii  generatur, 
dnm  concipientes  ex  ad^terio,  ne 
prodantur  in  publico^  fetos  teneros 
necant,  et  absque  bapitsniat is  lavaero 
parvulos  ad  Tartara  ntiiiunt,  quia 
nullum  roperiunt  locum,  quo  ser- 
vare  vivos  valeant,’  &c.  Henry 
II.  of  France,  1550,  made  a  long 
law  against  women  who,  ‘  advenant 
le  temps  de  leur  part  et  delivrance 
de  leur  enfant,  occultement  e’en 
d61ivrent,  puis  le  euiFoquent  et  au- 
trement  suppriment  sa/w  leur  avoir 
fait  cmpartir  le  Saint  Sacrement 
du  Bapteme.’ — Labourt,  Recherches 
svr  Its  Enfans  trouvis,  p.  47.  There 
is  a  story  told  of  a  Queen  of  Portu¬ 
gal  (sister  to  Henry  V.  of  England, 
and  mother  of  St.  Ferdinand)  that, 
being  in  childbirth,  her  life  was 
deepaired  of  unless  she  took  a 
niedidne  which  would  accelerate 
the  birth  but  probably  sacrihco  the 


lile  of  the  child.  She  answered 
that  ‘  she  would  not  purchase  her 
temporal  life  by  sacrificing  the 
eternal  salvation  of  her  son.’  — 
Bollandists,^cf.  Sanotor,,  June  5th. 

*  Tillemont,  Mimoires  pour  str- 
vir  d  VHistoire  ecclisiastique  (Paris, 
1701),  tome  I.  p.  41.  St.  Clem. 
Alexand.  says  that  infants  in  the 
womb  and  exposed  infants  have 
guardian  angels  to  watch  over  them. 
{Strom.  V.) 

'  There  is  an  extremely  large 
literature  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  infanticide,  exposition,  found¬ 
lings,  &c.  The  books  I  have  chiefly 
followed  are  Terms  et  Monfalcon, 
Ilistoire  dee  Enfans  trouvcs  ( Paris, 
1840);  Bemade,  Des  Hospices 
EEnfans  trouvis  (1838) ;  Laboiut, 
Hecierehes  historiques  sitr  les  Enfans 
trouvis  (Paris,  1848);  Ecenigswar- 
ter,  Easai  sur  la  UgiHation  des 
Peuples  aucien-aet  nodemes  relative 
avtx Enfans  nis  hors  A/ar»ny«  (Paris, 
1842).  There  are  also  many  de¬ 
tails  on  the  subject  in  Godetroy’s 
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lialiite  are  eminentlj  imfaToiirablo  to  infant  life,  it  h.  aa 
might  be  expected,  the  nsual  cnstom  for  the  pai-ent  to  decide 
whethei'  he  doHirca  to  preserve  the  child  he  has  called  into 
existence,  and  if  he  does  not,  to  expose  or  slay  it.  In  nations 
that  liave  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  barbarism,  but  are  still 
rude  and  simple  in  their  habits,  the  practice  of  infanticide  is 
usually  rare;  but,  unlike  other  crimes  of  violence,  it  is  not 
naturally  diminished  by  the  progress  of  civilisation,  for,  after 
the  period  of  savage  life  is  passed,  its  prevalence  is  influenced 
much  more  by  the  sensuality  than  by  the  barbarity  of  a 
people.'  We  may  trace  too,  in  many  countries  and  ages,  the 
notion  that  children,  as  the  fruit,  representatives,  and  dearest 
possessions  of  their  parents,  are  acceptable  sacrifices  to  the 
gods.  Infanticide,  as  is  well  known,  was  almost  universallv 

(^mmentary  to  tlio  lavs  about  whether  they  have  diminished  the 
children  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  number  of  the  deaths,  though  they 
^  in  hare,  as  I  believe,  greatly  dimi- 

iMward  s  tract  On  the  State  of  nishod  the  numljer  of  the  murdejs 
Slaveri/  in  the  Early  and  Middle  of  children.  Lord  Karnes,  writing 
Agee  of  Chrutiantty,  a.nA  in  most  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
ecclesiastical  histories.  century,  says  :  ‘  In  Wales,  even  at 

It  must  not,  however,  be  in-  present,  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
ftrred  from  this  that  infanticide  Scotland,  it  is  scarce  a  disgrace 
increases  in  direct  proportion  to  for  a  young  woman  to  have  a  b&s- 
theuach.-istityof  anation.  Prob-  tard.  Jn  the  country  last  men- 
ably  the  condition  of  civilised  tioned,  the  first  instance  known  of 
society  in  which  it  is  most  com-  a  Iwstard  child  being  destroyed  by 
mon,  IS  where  a  large  amount  of  its  mother  through  shame  is  a  late 
actual  unchastity  coexists  with  one.  The  virtue  of  chastity  ap- 
very  strong  social  condemnation  of  pears  to  bo  thus  gaining  ground,  as 
the  sinner,  and  where,  in  conse-  the  only  temptation  a  woman  can 
qnence,  there  is  an  intense  anxiety  have  to  destroy  her  child  is  tocon- 
to  conci-al  the  falL  _  A  recent  writer  coal  her  trsWlj ^—Sketches  of  the 
on  Spain  has  noticed  the  almost  Hietory  of  Man — On  the  Progrees 
complete  absence  of  infanticide  in  of  the  Female  Sex.  The  last  clause 
that  country,  and  has  ascribed  it  is  clearly  inaccurate,  but  tlierc 
to  the  great  leniency  of  public  seems  reason  for  believing  that 
opinion  towards .  female  frailty,  maternal  affection  is  generally 
Foundling  hospitals,  also,  greatly  stronger  than  want,  but  weaker 
influence  the  history  of  infanticide;  than  shame, 
but  the  mortolity  in  them  was  long  *  See  Warbnrton’s  Idnine  I^a- 

so  great  that  it  may  bo  qnestionetl  tion,  vii.  2. 
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admitted  among  the  Greeks,  being  sanctioned,  and  in  some 
cases  enjoined,  upon  what  we  should  now  call  ‘  the  greatest 
happiness  pi-inciple,'  by  the  ideal  legislations  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  by  the  actual  legislations  of  Lycuigus  and 
Solon.  Regarding  the  community  as  a  whole,  they  clearly 
saw  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  for  the  interest  of  society 
that  the  increase  of  population  should  be  very  jealously  re¬ 
stricted,  and  that  the  State  should  be  as  far  as  possible  fi-ee 
from  helpless  and  unproductive  members ;  and  they  therefore 
concluded  that  the  painless  destruction  of  infant  life,  and 
especially  of  those  infants  who  were  so  deformed  or  diseased 
that  their  lives,  if  prolonged,  would  probably  have  been  a 
burden  to  themselves,  was  on  the  whole  a  benefit.  The  very 
sensual  tone  of  Greek  life  rendered  the  modem  notion  of 
prolonged  continence  wholly  alien  to  their  thoughts ;  and  the 
extremely  low  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  Greek 
mothers,  who  exercised  no  appreciable  influence  over  the 
habits  of  thought  of  the  nation  should  also,  I  think,  be  taken 
into  account,  for  it  has  always  been  observerl  that  mothers 
are  much  more  distinguished  than  fathers  for  their  affection 
for  infants  that  have  not  yet  manifested  the  first  dawning  of 
reason.  Even  in  Greece,  however,  infanticide  and  exposition 
were  not  universally  permitted.  In  Thebes  these  offences 
arc  said  to  have  been  punished  by  death.' 

The  power  of  life  and  death,  which  in  Rome  was  origi¬ 
nally  conceded  to  the  father  over  his  children,  would  appear 
to  involve  an  unlimited  permission  of  infanticide ;  but  a  very 
old  law,  popularly  ascribed  to  Romulus,  in  this  res]>ect  re¬ 
stricted  the  parental  rights,  enjoining  the  father  to  bring  up 

'  Allian,  Varia  Hitt.  ii.  7.  Pas-  notices  with  praise  xix.) 

sages  from  the  G-reek  imaginative  that  the  Germane  did  not  allow  in- 
writers,  representing  exposition  as  fanticide.  He  also  notices  {Hitt. 
the  avowed  and  habitual  practice  v.  5)  the  prohibition  of  infanticide 
of  poor  parents,  are  collected  by  among  the  Jews,  and  ascribes  it  to 
Terme  et  Monfalcon,  Hist,  det  En-  their  desire  to  increase  the  popula- 
fuTis  trouvU,  pp.  39-45.  Tacitus  tion. 
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all  his  male  children,  and  at  least  his  eldest  female  child, 
forbidding  him  to  destroy  any  well-formed  child  till  it  liad 
completed  its  third  year,  when  the  affections  of  the  parent 
might  be  supposed  to  be  developed,  but  jjei-mitting  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  deformed  or  maimed  children  with  the  consent  of 
their  live  nearest  relations.*  The  Eoman  policy  was  always 
to  encourage,  while  the  Greek  policy  was  rather  to  restrain, 
population,  and  infanticide  never  appeal's  to  have  been  com¬ 
mon  in  Home  till  the  corrupt  and  sensual  days  of  the  Emjiire. 
The  legislators  then  absolutely  condemned  it,  and  it  was 
indirectly  discouraged  by  laws  which  accorded  special  pri\'i- 
leges  to  the  fathers  of  many  children,  exemjited  j)Oor  parents 
from  most  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  in  some  degree 
provided  for  the  security  of  exposed  infants.  Public  opinion 
probably  differed  little  from  that  of  our  own  day  as  to  the 
fact,  though  it  differed  from  it  much  as  to  the  degree,  of  its 
criminality.  It  was,  as  will  be  remembered,  one  of  the 
charges  most  frequently  brought  against  the  Christians,  and 
it  was  one  that  never  failed  to  arouse  popular  indignation. 
Pagan  and  Christian  authorities  are,  however,  united  in 
speaking  of  infanticide  as  a  crying  vice  of  the  Empire,  and 
Tertullian  observed  that  no  laws  were  more  easily  or  more 
constantly  evaded  than  those  which  condemned  it.**  A  broad 
di.stinction  was  poimlarly  drawn  between  infanticide  and 
cxiKiaition.  The  latter,  though  probably  condemned,  was 
certainly  not  punished  by  law;*  it  was  j)nu;tLsed  on  a 


'  Dion.  Halic.  ii. 

•  Ad  Nat.  i.  15. 

•  The  well-known  jurisconsult 
Paulus  had  laid  down  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  ‘  Necare  videtur  non  tantuni 
is  <^ui  partum  perfocat  sed  et  is  qui 
abjicit  et  qui  aliinonia  denegat  ot 
qui  publicis  lucis  misericordise 
causa  exponit  quam  ipse  non  habet.’ 
(D<p.  lib.  ixv.  lit.  iii.  1.  4.)  These 
words  hare  given  rise  to  a  famous 


controversy  between  two  Dutch 
professors,  named  Noodt  and  Byn- 
kershoek,  conducted  on  both  sides 
with  great  learning,  and  on  the 
side  of  Noodt  with  great  p.assion. 
Noodt  maintained  that  these  words 
are  simply  the  expression  of  a 
moral  truth,  not  a  judicial  decision, 
and  that  exposition  was  never 
illegal  in  Rome  till  some  time  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity. 
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taganuc  scale  and  with  absolute  impunity,  noticed  by  writers 
with  the  most  frigid  indifference,  and,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
destitute  parents,  considered  a  very  venial  offence.*  Often, 
no  doubt,  the  exposed  children  perished,  but  more  frequently 
very  extent  of  the  practice  saved  the  lives  of  the  victims. 
They  were  brought  systematicaUy  to  a  column  near  the  Vela- 
brum,  and  there  taken  by  speculators,  who  educated  them  as 
slaves,  or  very  frequently  as  prostitutes.* 


His  opponent  argued  that  exposi- 
tdoQ  was  legally  identical  with  in¬ 
fanticide,  and  became,  therefore, 
lUegal  when  the  power  of  life  and 
death  was  withdrawn  from  the 
ft.ther.  (See  the  works  of  Hoodt 
(Cologne,  1763)  and  of  Bynkers- 
hoek  (Colo^e,  1761).  It  was  at 
least  certain  that  exposition  was 
notorious  and  avowed,  and  the  law 
against  it,  if  it  existed,  inopera¬ 
tive.  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  xliv.)  thinks  the  law  censured 
but  did  not  punish  exposition. 
See,  too,  Troplong,  Influence  du 
Ckristianitme  surle  Droit,  p.  271. 

*  Quintilian  speaks  in  a  tone  of 
apolo^,  if  not  justification,  of  the 
exposition  of  the  children  of  desti¬ 
tute  parents  (Decl.  cecvi.),  and  even 
Plutarch  speaks  of  it  without  cen¬ 
sure.  (De  Amor.  Prolis.)  There 
are  several  curious  illustrations  in 
Latin  literature  of  the  different 
feelings  of  fathers  and  mothers  on 
this  matter.  Terence  (Heauton. 
Act.  iii.  Scene  5)repre8ent8  Chremes 
as  having,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
charged  his  pregnant  wife  to  have 
her  child  killed  provided  it  was  a 
Ejrl.  The  mother,  overcome  by 
pity,  shrank  from  doing  so,  and 
secretly  gave  it  to  an  old  woman 
to  expose  it,  in  hopes  that  it  might 
be  preserved.  Chremes,  on  hear- 
ii^what  had  been  done,  reproached 
b's  wife  for  her  womanly  pity,  and 


told  her  she  had  been  not  only 
disobedient  but  irrational,  for  she 
was  only  consigning  her  daughter 
to  the  life  of  a  prostitute.  In 
Apideius  (Metam.  lib.  x.)  we  have  a 
similar  picture  of  a  father  starting 
for  a  journey,  leaving  his  wife  in 
childbirth,  and  giving  her  his  part¬ 
ing  command  to  kill  her  child  if  it 
should  be  a  girl,  which  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  do.  The  gin 
was  brought  up  secretly.  In  the 
case  of  weak  or  deformed  infants 
infanticide  seems  to  have  been 
habit^.  ‘  Portentosos  foetus  ex- 
tinguimns,  liberosqnoque,  si  debiles 
monstrosique  editi  sunt,  mergimus. 
Non  ire,  sed  ratio  est,  a  sanis  inu- 
tilia  secemere.’— Seneca,  De  Ira,  i. 
15.  Terence  has  introduced  a 
picture  of  the  exposition  cf  an  in- 
^nt  into  his  Andria,  Act.  iv.  Scene 
5.  See,  too.  Suet.  Augntt.  Ixv. 
According  to  Suetonius  (Calig.  v.), 
on  the  death  of  Germanicus,  women 
exposed  their  new-born  chiltlren  in 
sign  of  grief.  Ovid  had  dwelt  with 
much  feeling  on  the  barbtirity  of 
these  practices.  It  is  a  very 
curious  fact,  which  has  been  no¬ 
ticed  by  Warburton,  that  Chremes, 
whose  sentiments  about  infants  we 
have  just  seen,  is  the  very  perw>nage 
into  whose  mouth  Terence  has  put 
the  femous  sentiment,  ‘  Homo  sum, 
humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.’ 

*  That  theee  were  the  usual 
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Oa  tho  whole,  what  was  demaadod  on  this  subject  was 
not  any  clearer  moral  teaching,  but  rather  a  stronger  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  condemnation  long  since  passed  upon  infanticide, 
and  an  increased  protection  for  exposed  infants.  By  the 
penitential  sentences,  by  the  dogmatic  considerations  I  have 
enumerated,  and  by  the  earnest  exhortations  both  of  her 
preachere  and  writers,  the  Chuixh  laboimed  to  deepen  the 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  act,  and  especially  to  convince 
men  tliat  the  guilt  of  abandoning  their  children  to  the  pre¬ 
carious  and  doubtful  mercy  of  the  stianger  was  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  simple  infanticide.^  In  the  civil  law  her 
influence  was  also  displayed,  though  not,  I  think,  very 
advantageously.  By  the  counsel,  it  is  said,  of  Lactantius, 
Constantine,  in  the  very  year  of  his  convei-sion,  in  order  to 
diminish  infanticide  by  destitute  parents,  issued  a  decree, 
appUcable  in  the  first  instance  to  Italy,  but  extended  in  a.d. 
322  to  Africa,  in  which  he  commanded  that  those  ciiildren 
whom  their  parents  were  unable  to  support  should  be  clothed 
and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  State,^  a  policy  which  had  already 
been  pursued  on  a  large  scale  under  the  Antonines.  In  a.d. 
331,  a  law  intended  to  midtiply  the  chances  of  the  exposed 
child  being  taken  chai-ge  of  by  some  charitable  or  interested 
person,  pro>uded  that  the  foundling  should  remain  the  abso¬ 
lute  property  of  its  saviour,  whether  he  adopted  it  as  a  son 


fates  of  exposed  infants  is  noticed 
by  several  writers.  Some,  too, 
both  Pagan  and  Christian  (Quin¬ 
tilian,  Decl.  cccvi. ;  Lactantius,  Biv. 
but.  vi.  20,  &c.),  speak  of  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  incestuous  marriage-s  re¬ 
sulting  from  frequent  exposition. 
In  the  Greek  poets  there  are 
several  allusions  to  rich  childless 
men  adopting  foundlings,  and  Ju¬ 
venal  says  it  was  common  for 
Boman  wives  to  palm  off  found¬ 
lings  on  their  husbands  for  their 
JOBS.  (Saf.  vi.  60.3.)  There  is  an 


extremely  horrible  declamation  in 
Seneca  the  Ehetorician  [Controvers. 
lib.  V,  33)  about  exposed  children 
who  were  said  to  have  been  maimed 
and  mutilated,  either  to  prevent 
their  recognition  by  their  parents, 
or  that  they  might  gain  money  as 
beggars  for  their  masters. 

*  See  passages  on  this  point 
cited  by  Godefroy  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  to  the  Low  ‘DeEapositit’  Codex 
Thcod.  lib.  V.  tit.  7, 

’  Codex  Theod.  lib.  xi.  tit. 
27. 
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or  employed  it  as  a  slave,  and  that  tlie  parent  should  not 
have  power  at  any  future  time  to  reclaim  it.‘  By  another 
law,  which  had  been  issued  in  a.d.  329,  it  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  that  children  who  had  been,  not  exposed,  but  sold, 
might  be  reclaimed  upon  payment  by  the  father.* * 

The  last  two  laws  cannot  be  retcai  ded  with  unmincled 
satisfaction.  TTie  law  regulating  the  condition  of  exposed  chil¬ 
dren,  though  imdoubtedly  enacted  with  the  most  l^nevolent 
intentions,  was  in  some  degree  a  retrograde  step,  the  Pagan 
laws  having  provided  that  the  father  might  always  withdraw 
the  child  he  had  exposed,  from  servitude,  by  payment  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  supporting  it,*  while  Trajan  had  even 
decided  that  the  exix)sed  child  could  not  become  under  any 
circumstance  a  slave.*  The  law  of  Constantine,  on  the  other 
hand,  doometl  it  to  an  irrevocnble  servitude ;  and  this  law 
continued  in  force  till  a.d.  529,  when  Justinian,  reverting  to 
the  principle  of  Trajan,  decreed  that  not  only  the  father  lost 
all  legitimate  authority  over  his  child  by  exposing  it,  but 
also  that  the  pei-son  who  had  saved  it  could  not  by  that  act 
deprive  it  of  its  natural  liberty.  But  this  law  applied  only 
to  the  Eastern  Empire ;  and  m  part  at  Icjust  of  the  West 
the  servitude  of  oxjwsed  infants  continued  for  centuries,  and 
api)ears  only  to  have  terminated  wth  the  general  extinction 
of  slavery  in  Europe.  The  law  of  Constantine  concerning 
the  sale  of  children  was  also  a  step,  though  perhaps  a  neces¬ 
sary  step,  of  retrogression.  A  series  of  emperors,  among 
whom  Cai-acalla  was  conspicuous,  had  denounced  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  abolish,  as  ‘  shameful,’  the  traffic  in  free  children, 
and  Diocletian  had  expressly  and  absolutely  condemned  it.* 


'  Codex  Theod.  lib.  t.  tit.  7, 
lex.  I. 

*  P)id.  lib.  V.  tit.  8,  lex  1. 

’  See  Godefroj’s  Cimimentary 
to  the  Law. 

*  Inn  letterto  the  younger  Pliay. 


{Ep.  X.  7-2.) 

*  See  on  thi.e  point  Muraton, 
Antioh.  Ital.  Diss.  xxxvii. 

•  See  on  these  laws,  Wallon, 
Hist,  de  VEiclavage,  tome  iii.  piv 
62,  53. 
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The  extreme  misery,  however,  resulting  from  the  civil  ware 
under  Constantine,  had  rendered  it  necessary  to  authorise 
the  old  practice  of  selling  children  in  the  case  of  absolute 
destitution,  which,  though  it  had  been  condemned,  had  prob¬ 
ably  never  altogether  ceased.  Theodosius  the  Great  at¬ 
tempted  to  take  a  stej)  in  advance,  by  decreeing  that  the 
children  thus  sold  might  regain  their  freedom  without  the 
repayment  of  the  purchase-money,  a  temporary  service  being 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  pmxihase ; '  but  this  measm^e 
was  re[)ealed  by  Valentinian  III.  The  sale  of  children  in 
case  of  gi-eat  necessity,  though  denounced  by  the  Fathers,* 
continued  long  after  the  time  of  Theodosius,  nor  does  any 
Christian  emperor  appear  to  have  enforced  the  humane 
enactment  of  Diocletian. 

Together  with  these  measures  for  the  protection  of  ex- 
[)osed  children,  there  were  laws  directly  condemnatory  of 
infanticide.  This  branch  of  the  subject  is  obscured  by  much 
ambiguity  and  controversy;  but  it  appears  most  probable 
that  the  Pagan  legislation  reckoned  infanticide  as  a  form  of 
homicide,  though,  l)eing  deemed  less  atrocious  than  other 
forms  of  homicide,  it  was  punished,  not  by  death,  but  by 
banishment.®  A  law  of  Constantine,  intendetl  principally, 
and  perhaps  exclusively,  for  Africa,  where  the  sacrifices  of 
children  to  Saturn  were  very  common,  assimilated  to  parricide 
the  murder  of  a  child  by  its  father ;  *  and  finally,  Valentinian, 
in  A.D.  374,  matle  all  infanticide  a  capital  offence,®  and 


*  See  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  iii.  tit.  3, 
lex  1,  and  the  Commentary. 

*  On  the  very  persistent  denun¬ 
ciation  of  this  practice  by  the 
Fathers,  see  many  examples  in 
Terme  et  Monfalcon. 

*  This  is  a  mere  question  of 
definition,  upon  which  lawyers  hare 
expended  much  learning  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  Cujas  thought  the  Ro¬ 
mans  considered  infanticide  a 


crime,  but  a  crime  generically  dif¬ 
ferent  from  homicide.  Godofroy 
maintains  that  it  was  classified  as 
homicide,  but  that,  being  esteemed 
less  heinous  than  the  other  forms 
of  homicide,  it  was  only  punished 
by  exile.  See  the  Oummentary  to 
Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  14,  1.  1. 

*  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  15. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  ix.  tit.  14,  lex  1. 
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ofipficiallj  enjoined  the  puniahment  of  exposition.*  A  law  of 
the  Spanish  V^isigoths,  in  the  seventh  centnry,  punished  in- 
lanticide  and  abortion  with  death  or  blindness.*  In  the 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  the  foi-mer  a-ime  was  punished 
as  homicide.^ 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain,  with  any  dogi-ee  of  accuracy, 
what  diminution  of  infanticide  resulted  from  these  measui-es. 
It  may,  however,  bo  safely  asserted  that  the  publicity  of  the 
trade  in  exposed  children  became  impossible  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  crime  was  very  considerably  increased.  The  extreme 
destitution,  which  was  one  of  its  most  fertile  causes,  was  met 
by  Christian  charity.  Many  exposed  children  appear  to 
have  been  educated  by  individual  Christians.^  Brephotrophia 
and  Orphanotrophia  are  among  the  earliest  recorded  charita¬ 
ble  institutions  of  the  Church;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
exposed  children  were  admitted  into  them,  and  we  find  no 
truce  for  several  centuries  of  Christian  foundling  hospitals. 
This  form  of  charity  grew  up  gradually  in  the  early  part  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  said  that  one  existed  at  Trtives  in  the 
sixth,  and  at  Angers  in  the  seventh  century,  and  it  is  certain 
that  one  existed  at  Milan  in  the  eighth  centmy.*  The 
Council  of  Rouen,  in  the  ninth  century,  invited  women  who 
Inwl  secretly  borne  children  to  place  them  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  and  undertook  to  jirovide  for  them  if  they  were  not 
reclaimed.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  brought  up  among 

1  tit  62,  exposed  children  and  to  have  them 

Trr.  .  ,  brought  into  the  church.  See 

_  Leges  Wistgothorum  (hb.  vi.  Terme  et  Monfalcon,  Hist,  des 
tit.  3,  lex  7)  and  other  laws  (lib,  Kt^ans  trouvis,  p.  74. 
iv.  tit.  4)  condemned  exposition.  *  Compare  Labouk.  Rcoh.  sur 

*  ‘  8i  quis  infimtem  necaverit  les  Enfans  trouvis,  pp.  32,  33  • 
at  homicida  tenoatur.’— Copt/,  vii.  Muratori,  Antichita  Italiane,  Dia- 

xxxvii.  Muratori  has  also 
it  appears,  from  a  passage  of  briehy  noticed  the  history  of  these 
at.  Augu-stine,  that  Christian  vir-  charities  in  his  Caritd  ChristiarM 
gins  were  accustomed  to  collect  cap.  xxvii. 
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the  numoroue  slaves  or  serfs  attached  to  the  ecclesiastic*i  I 
prowrties ;  for  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Arles,  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  afterwards  a  law  of  Charlemagne,  had  echoed 
the  enactment  of  Constantine,  declaring  that  exposed  childreu 
should  be  the  slaves  of  their  protectors.  As  slavery  declined, 
the  memorials  of  many  sins,  hko  many  other  of  the  discordant 
elements  of  mediaeval  society,  were  doubtless  absorbed  and 
consecrated  in  the  monastic  societies.  The  strong  sense 
always  evinced  in  the  Church  of  the  enormity  of  unchastity 
probably  rendered  the  ecclesiastics  more  cautious  in  this  than 
in  other  forms  of  charity,  for  institutions  especially  intended 
for  deserted  children  advanced  but  slowly.  Even  Home,  the 
mother  of  many  charities,  could  boast  of  none  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  century.'  About  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  we  find  societies  at  IVIilan  charged,  among 
other  functions,  with  seeking  for  exposed  childi'en.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  same  centmy,  a  monk  of  Montpellier,  whoso 
very  name  is  doubtful,  but  who  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
Brother  Guy,  founded  a  confraternity  called  by  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  devoted  to  the  piotection  and  education 
of  children ;  and  this  society  in  the  two  following  centuries 
ramified  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.^  Though  principally 
and  at  first,  [xjrhaps,  exclusively  intended  for  the  care  of  the 
orphans  of  legitimate  marriages,  though  in  the  fifteenth 


'  The  first  seems  to  have  beou 
the  hospital  of  Sta.  Maria  ia 
Sassia,  which  had  existed  with 
various  changes  from  the  eighth 
century,  but  was  made  a  found¬ 
ling  hospital  and  confided  to  the 
care  of  Guy  of  Montpellier  in 
A.D.  1204.  According  to  one  tra¬ 
dition,  Pope  Innocent  III.  had 
been  shocked  at  hearing  of  infants 
drawn  in  the  nets  of  fishermen 
from  the  Tiber.  According  to 
another,  ho  was  inspired  by  an 


angel.  Compare  liemacle.  Hospices 
d^fans  trouvis,  pp.  36-37,  and 
Amydemus,  Pietas  Bomana  (a  book 
written  a.d.  1624,  and  translated 
in  part  into  English  in  a.d.  1687), 
Eng.  trans.  pp.  2,  3. 

’  For  the  little  that  is  known 
about  this  missionary  of  charity, 
compare  Eemacle,  Hospices  dEti- 
fa?is  Irouvis,  pp.  34-44  ;  and  La- 
bourt,  Becherches  kistoriques  sur  let 
Enfans  trouves,  pp.  38-41. 
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centuiT  the  Ilosjiital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Paiis  even  re¬ 
fused  to  adimt  deserted  children,  yet  the  care  of  foimdJm£i> 
soon  passed  in  a  great  measm-e  into  its  hands.  At  last,  after 
many  complaints  of  the  frequency  of  infanticide,  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  arose,  and  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  that  brancli 
of  charity  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  its  second  author,  and 
liis  influence  was  felt  not  only  in  private  charities,  but  in 
legislative  enactments.  Into  the  eflfects  of  these  measures— 
the  encoviragement  of  the  vice  of  incontinence  by  institutions 
that  were  designed  to  suppress  the  crime  of  infanticide,  and 
the  serious  moi-al  controversies  suggested  by  this  apparent 

conflict  between  the  interests  of  humanity  and  of  chastity _ 

it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter.  We  are  at  present  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  principles  that  actuated  Christian  charity, 
not  with  the  wisdom  of  its  organisations.  Whatever  mi.s- 
takes  may  have  been  made,  the  entire  movement  I  have 
traced  displays  an  anxiety  not  only  for  the  life,  but  also  for 
the  moral  well-being,  of  the  castaways  of  society,  such  as  tlie 
most  humane  nations  of  antiquity  had  never  reached.  This 
minute  and  scrupulous  care  for  human  life  and  human  virtue 
in  the  humblest  forms,  in  the  slave,  the  gladiator,  the  savage, 
or  the  infant,  was  indeed  wholly  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
Paganism.  It  was  pi-oduced  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  each  immortal  soul.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinguisliing  and  ti-anscendent  characteristic  of  every  society 
into  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  pas-sed. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  protection  of  infant 
life,  though  very  real,  may  be,  and  I  think  often  has  been, 
If  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  its  influence 
in  the  sphere  we  have  next  to  examine.  There  is  scarcely 
any  other  single  reform  so  important  in  the  moral  history  of 
mankind  as  the  suppression  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and 
this  feat  must  be  almost  exclusively  ascribed  to  the  Christian 
Church.  When  we  remember  how  extremely  few  of  the 
best  and  greatest  men  of  the  Poman  world  had  absolutely 
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eoudemned  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard,  without  the  deepest  admiration,  the  unwavering  and 
uncompromising  consistency  of  the  patristic  denunciations. 
And  even  comparing  the  Fathers  with  the  most  enlightened 
Pagan  moralists  in  their  treatment  of  this  matter,  we  shall 
usually  find  one  most  significant  difference.  The  Pagan,  in 
the  spirit  of  philosophy,  denoimced  these  games  as  inhuman, 
or  demoi-alising,  or  degrading,  or  brutal.  Tlie  Christian,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Church,  rejiresentod  them  as  a  definite  sin, 
the  sin  of  mm-der,  for  which  the  spectatoi-s  as  well  as  the 
actors  were  du-ectly  responsible  before  Heaven.  In  the  very 
late.st  days  of  the  Pagan  Empire,  magnificent  amphithcaties 
were  still  arising,*  and  Constantine  himself  had  condemned 
numerous  barbai-ian  captives  to  combat  with  wild  beasts.^ 
It  was  in  a.d.  325,  immediately  after  the  convocation  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  that  the  first  Christian  emperor  issued  the 
th-st  edict  in  the  Roman  Empire  condemnatory  of  the  gladia¬ 
torial  games.^  It  was  issued  in  Berytus  in  Syria,  and  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  only  applicable  to  the  province 
of  Phoenicia ;  ■*  but  even  in  this  province  it  was  suffered  to 
be  inoperative,  for,  only  fom'  year's  later,  Libanius  speaks  of 
the  shows  as  habitually  celebrated  at  Antioch.*  In  the 
Western  Empire  their  continuance  wjis  fully  recognised, 
though  a  few  infinitesimal  restilctions  were  imposed  upon 
them.  Constantine,  in  a.d.  357,  prohibited  the  lanista;,  or 


'  E.g.  the  amphitlieatre  of 
\’erona  was  only  built  under  Dio¬ 
cletian. 

’  ‘  Quid  hoe  triumpho  pul- 
chriug  ?  .  .  .  Tantam  captivorum 
multiludiueni  bestiis  objicit  ut  in- 
crati  et  perlidi  non  minus  doloris 
ex  ludibrio  sui  quam  ex  ipsa  morte 
)iatiantur.’ — luccrti  Pane/jyrietu 
Constant.  ‘  Puberes  qui  in  inanu.s 
<  enerunt,  quorum  noc  perfidia  erat 
apta  militias  noc  ferocia  servituti 


ad  pesnas  spectaculo  dati  saevientes 
bestias  multitudine  sua  fatiga- 
runt.’ — Eumeniu.s,  Paneg.  Co'iuiant. 
xi. 

’  Cod.  Tkeod.  lib.  xr.  tit.  12, 
lex  1.  Sozomen,  i.  S. 

*  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  Godefroy,  who  ha-s  discussed  the 
subject  very  fully.  (Cod.  Thcod, 
lib.  XV.  tit.  12.) 

*  Libanius,  De  Vita  Sua,  3. 
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purveyors  of  gladiators,  from  biibing  seiTants  of  the  palace  to 
enrol  themselves  as  combatants.*  Valentinian,  in  A.D.  365,  foi> 
bade  any  Christian  criminal,^  and  in  a.d.  367,  any  one  connected 
with  the  Palatine,^  being  condemned  to  fight.  Honoriua 
prohibited  any  slave  who  had  been  a  gladiator  passing  into 
the  service  of  a  senator ;  but  the  real  object  of  this  last 
measure  was,  I  imagine,  not  so  much  to  stigmatise  tlie 
gladiator,  as  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  an  armed  nobility 
A  much  more  important  fact  is  that  the  spectacles  were 
never  introduced  into  the  new  capital  of  Constantine.  At 
Piome,  though  they  became  less  numerous,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  suspended  vmtil  their  final  suppression.  The 
passion  for  gladiators  wsis  the  worst,  while  rehgious  liberty 
was  probably  the  best,  feature  of  the  old  Pagan  society ;  and 
it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  of  these  two  it  was  the  nobler 
part  that  in  the  Christian  Emph-e  was  fii-st  destroyed.  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  Creat,  who  suppressed  all  diversity  of  worehip 
thi’oughout  the  Empire,  and  who  showed  himself  on  many 
occasions  the  docile  slave  of  the  cleigy,  won  the  applause  of 
the  Pagan  Symmachus  by  compelling  his  barbarian  prisonei-s 
to  fight  as  gladiators.®  Besides  this  occasion,  we  have  special 
knowledge  of  gladiaton'al  games  that  were  celebrated  in  a.d. 
385,  in  A.D.  391,  and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
and  the  pi'actice  of  condemning  criminals  to  the  aiena  still 
continued.® 

But  although  the  suppres.sion  of  the  gladiatoiial  shows 
was  not  effected  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  till  nearly 
ninety  years  after  Chmtianity  had  been  the  State  religion, 
the  distinction  between  the  teaching  of  the  Christians  and 
Pagans  on  the  subject  remained  unimpaii-ed.  To  the  last, 


'  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xv.  tit  12,1.  2.  ‘  M.  Wallon  has  traced  these 

■*  Ibid.  lib.  ix.  tit.40,  1.  8.  last  shows  with  much  learning 

'  Ibid.  lib.  ix.  tit.  40,  1.  11.  {Hist,  de  V Esolavtige,  tome  iii.  pp. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  XT.  tit,  12,  1.  3.  421-429.) 

•  SiTnmach.  Ex.  x.  61. 
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the  most  astimable  of  the  Pagans  appear  to  have  regarded 
them  with  favour  or  indifference.  Jiilian,  it  is  true,  witli  a 
rare  magnanimity,  refused  persistently,  in  his  conilict  with 
Christianity,  to  avail  himself,  as  he  might  most  easily  have 
done,  of  the  popular  passion  for  games  which  the  Church 
condemned ;  but  Libanius  has  noticed  them  with  some  appro¬ 
bation,*  and  Symmachus,  as  wo -have  already  seen,  both  in¬ 
stituted  and  applauded  them.  But  the  Christians  steadily 
refused  to  admit  any  professional  gladiator  to  baptism  till  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  abandon  his  calling,  and  every  Chris¬ 
tian  who  attended  the  games  was  excluded  from  communion. 
The  preachers  and  writers  of  the  Church  denounced  them 
^vith  the  most  unqualified  vehemence,  and  the  poet  Prudentius 
made  a  direct  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  emperor  to  suppress 
them.  In  the  East,  where  they  had  never  taken  very  firm 
root,  tiiey  appear  to  have  ceased  about  the  time  of  Theodosius, 
and  a  passion  for  chariot  races,  which  rase  to  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  height  at  Constantinople  and  in  many  other  cities, 
took  their  place.  In  the  West,  the  last  gladiatorial  show  was 
celebrated  at  P^ome,  under  Honorius,  in  a.d.  404,  in  honour 
of  the  triumph  of  Stilicho,  when  an  Asiatic  monk,  named 
Telemachus,  animated  by  the  noblest  heroism  of  philanthropy, 
rushed  into  the  amphitheatre,  and  attempted  to  part  the  com¬ 
batants.  He  perished  beneath  a  shower  of  stonas  flung  by 
the  angry  spectators ;  but  his  defith  led  to  the  final  abolition 
of  the  games.^  Combats  of  men  with  wild  beasts  continued, 
however,  much  later,  and  weie  especially  popular  in  the  East. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  wfild  animals,  amid  the  general 
poverty,  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  their  decline. 
They  sank,  at  last,  into  games  of  cruelty  to  animals,  but  of 
little  danger  to  men,  and  were  finally  condemned,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century,  by  the  Council  of  Trullo.*  In  Italy, 

'  fle  •wavered,  however,  on  tome  iii.  p.  423. 
the  snbject,  and  on  one  omision  ’  Theodoret,  v.  26. 

oonciemced  them.  See  Wallon,  •  Mnller,  l)e  Genio  Mvi.  Then- 
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the  custom  of  sham  fights,  which  contiuued  through  the  whole 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  Petrarch  declares  were  in  his 
days  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  bloodshed,  mav 
I>erhap8  be  ti-aced  in  some  degree  to  the  traditions  of  the 
amphitheatre.  * 

The  extinction  of  the  gladiatorial  spectacles  is,  of  all  the 
lesults  of  early  Christian  influence,  that  upon  which  the 
historian  can  look  with  the  deepest  and  most  unmingletl 
satisfaction.  Ilorrible  as  was  the  bloodshed  they  directly 
caused,  these  games  wei-o  perhaps  still  more  pernicious  on 
account  of  the  callousness  of  feeling  they  diffused  through  all 
classes,  the  fatal  obstacle  they  presented  to  any  general  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  standard  of  humanity.  Yet  the  attitude  of  the 
Pagans  decisively  proves  that  no  progress  of  philosophy  or 
social  civilisation  was  likely,  for  a  very  long  period,  to  have 
extii-pated  them ;  and  it  can  hai-dly  be  doubted  that,  had  they 
been  flourishing  unchallenged  iis  in  the  days  of  Trajan,  when 
tho  rude  warriora  of  the  Noiih  obtained  the  empire  of  Italy, 
they  would  have  been  eagerly  adopte<l  by  the  conr|uerors, 
would  have  taken  doej)  root  in  mediaeval  life,  and  have  inde¬ 
finitely  retarded  the  progress  of  humanity.  Chiistianity 
alone  was  powerful  enough  to  tear-  this  evil  plant  from  the 
Roman  soil.  'Ihe  ChrLstian  custom  of  legacies  for  the  relief 
of  tho  indigent  and  suffering  replaced  the  Pagan  custom  of 
bequeathing  sums  of  money  for  games  in  honour  of  the  dead  ; 
and  the  month  of  December,  wliich  was  lookcil  forward  to 
with  eagenioss  through  all  the  Roman  world,  as  the  sjiecial 
season  of  the  gladiatorial^ spectacles,  was  consecrated  in  the 
Church  by  another  festival  commemorative  of  the  advent  of 
Christ. 

The  notion  of  tho  sanctity  of  human  life,  which  led  the 
early  Christians  to  combat  and  at  bust  to  ovei't<lnx)w  tho 

sfojwinii  (1797J,  vol.  ii.  p.  88;  Jlil-  '  on  these  fight*  Ozanain's 
Chrittianity,  CivUuation  in  the  Fifth  Centurt 
vol.  lii.  pp.  34.3-347.  (Eng.  tran*.),  rol.  i.  p.  130 
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gladiutoi-iiil  games,  was  carried  by  some  of  them  to  an  extent 
altogethei-  irreconcilable  with  national  indejjendence,  and 
with  the  prevailing  penal  system.  Many  of  them  taught 
that  no  Christkn  might  lawfully  take  away  life,  either  as  a 
soldier,  or  by  bringing  a  capital  charge,  or  by  acting  as  an 
executioner.  The  first  of  these  questions  it  will  be  convenient 
to  reserve  for  a  later  period  of  this  chapter,  when  I  propose 
to  examine  the  relations  of  Chi-istianity  to  the  military  spirit, 
and  a  very  few  woi’ds  will  be  sufiicient  to  dispose  of  the 
others.  The  notion  that  there  is  something  impure  and  de¬ 
filing,  even  in  a  just  execution,  is  one  which  may  be  traced 
through  many  ages ;  and  executioneis,  as  the  ministers  of  the 
law,  have  been  from  veiy  ancient  tunes  regarded  as  unholy. 
Tn  l)oth  Greece  and  Rome  the  law  compelled  them  to  live 
outside  the  walls,  and  at  Rhwies  they  were  never  f)ermitted 
even  to  enter  the  city.*  Notions  of  this  kind  were  very 
strongly  held  in  the  early  Chm-ch  ;  and  a  decree  of  the  peni¬ 
tential  discipline  which  was  enforced,  even  against  emperors 
and  generals,  forbade  any  one  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued 
in  blood,  even  when  that  blood  was  shed  in  a  righteous  war, 
appreacliing  the  altar  without  a  prepai-atory  jHjriod  of  penance. 
The  opinions  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries 
wore  usually  farmed  without  any  regai-d  to  the  necessities  of 
civU  or  jMjlitical  life;  but  when  the  Church  obtained  an 
ascendancy,  it  was  foimd  necessary  speotlily  to  modify  them  ; 
and  although  Ijacta.ntiu8,  in  the  fourth  century,  maintained 
the  unlawfulness  of  all  bloodshed,*  sis  strongly  as  Origen  in 
the  third,  and  Tertullian  in  the  .second,  the  common  doctrine 
was  simply  that  no  priest  or  bishop  niu.st  take  any  part  in  a 
capital  charge.  From  this  exceptional  j)osition  of  the  clergy 
they  8]X5edily  acquired  the  position  of  official  intercessors  for 

'  Nioopoort,  De  RUibita  Ro-  earlier  testinioniee  on  the  subject 
manorum,  p.  160.  are  given  by  Biirbeyrac,  MnrtUcdtx 

*  See  a  very  unequivocal  pas-  Peru,  and  in  many  other  books, 
sage.  Imt.  JJiv.  vi.  20.  Several 
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OTminnls,  amliasRadors  of  mercy,  when,  from  some  act  of 
sedition  or  other  cause,  their  city  or  neighbom-hood  was 
menaced  with  a  bloody  invasion.  The  right  of  sanctuary, 
which  was  before  possessed  by  the  Imjierial  statnes  and  by 
the  Pagan  temples,  was  accorded  to  the  churches.  During 
tho  holy  seasons  of  Lent  and  Easter,  no  criminal  trials  conld 
be  held,  and  no  criminal  could  be  tortured  or  executed.* 
Miracles,  it  was  said,  were  sometimes  wix)ught  to  attest  the 
innocence  of  accused  or  condemned  men,  but  were  nevei 
wrought  to  coELsign  criminals  to  execution  by  the  civil 
power.* 

All  this  had  an  importance  much  beyond  its  immediate 
effect  in  tempering  the  administration  of  the  law.  It  con¬ 
tributed  laigely  to  associate  in  the  popular  imagination  the 
ide.os  of  sanctity  and  of  mercy,  and  to  increase  the  leverence 
for  human  life.  It  had  also  another  remarkable  effect,  to 
which  I  have  adverted  in  another  work.  The  belief  that  it 
was  wrong  for  a  priest  to  bring  any  chaige  that  could  give  rise 
to  a  capital  sentence  caused  the  leading  clersry  to  shrink  from 
persecuting  heresy  to  death,  at  a  time  when  in  aU  other 
respects  the  theory  of  ireraecution  had  been  fuUy  maturotl. 
\Vhen  it  was  readily  atlmitted  that  heresy  was  in  the  highwrt, 
degree  criminal,  and  ought  to  be  made  penal,  when  laws  Iwm- 
ishing,  fining,  or  imprisoning  heretics  ^led  the  statute-book, 
and  when  every  vestige  of  religious  liberty  was  suj)pree8ed  at 


'  See  two  laws  enacted  in  a.d. 
380  {Cod.  2 head.  ix.  tit.  35,  1.  4) 
and  A.D.  339  {Cod.  Theod.  ix.  tit. 
35, 1.  5).  Theodosius  the  Younger 
made  a  law  (Lr.  tit.  35, 1.  7)  except¬ 
ing  the  Isaurian  robbers  from  the 
privileges  of  these  laws. 

•  There  are,  of  course,  innu¬ 
merable  miracles  punishing  guilty 
Qton,  but  1  know  none  assist!  ng  the 
civil  power  in  doing  so.  As  an 
example  of  the  miracles  in  defence 
of  the  innocent,  I  may  cite  one  by 


.St.  Macarius.  An  innocent  man. 
aceu-sod  of  a  murder,  fled  to  him. 
He  brought  both  the  acca8e<i  awl 
accusers  to  the  tomb  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man,  and  asked  him  whether 
the  prisoner  was  the  murderer.  The 
corpse  answered  in  the  negative ; 
the  bystanders  implored  St.  Maca¬ 
rius  to  ask  it  to  reveal  tho  real 
culprit;  but  St.  Macarius  roftjsod 
to  do  so.  ( Vita  Pa^mm.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xxviii.) 
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the  instigation  of  the  cleigy,  these  still  shiunk  from  the  last 
and  inevitable  step,  not  because  it  was  an  atrocious  violation 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  but  because  it  was  contrar7  to  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline  for  a  bishop,  under  any  cfrcumstances, 
to  countenance  bloodshed.  It  was  on  this  giound  that  St. 
Augustine,  while  eagerly  advocating  the  persecution  of  the 
Donatists,  more  than  once  expressed  a  wish  that  they  should 
not  be  punished  with  death,  and  that  St.  Ambrose,  and  St. 
Mar-tin  of  Toin-s,  who  were  both  energetic  persecutors,  ex¬ 
pressed  then-  abhorrence  of  the  Spanish  bishops,  who  liad 
cau-sed  some  Pi-iscilLLanists  to  be  executed.  I  have  elsewhere 
noticed  the  odious  hyjxKn-isy  of  the  later  inquisitors,  who  rele¬ 
gated  the  execution  of  the  sentence  to  the  ciAul  power,  with 
a  prayer  that  the  heretics  shoidd  be  punished  ‘  as  mildly  as 
possible  and  without  the  effusion  of  blood,’  >  which  came  at 
last  to  be  intei-preted,  by  the  death  of  fu-e ;  but  I  may  here 
add,  tliat  this  hideous  mockery  is  not  unique  in  the  history  of 
religion.  Plutai-ch  suggests  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  bury¬ 
ing  unchaste  vestals  alive  was  tliat  they  were  so  sacred  that 
it  was  unlawful  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  them,*  and  among 
the  Donatists  the  CircumcelUones  were  for  a  time  accustomed 
to  abstain,  in  obedience  to  the  evangelicid  command,  from  the 
use  of  the  sword,  while  they  beat  to  death  those  M-ho  difiered 
from  their  theological  opinions  with  massive  clubs,  to  which 
they  gave  the  very  sigidiicant  name  of  Israelites.* 

The  time  came  when  the  Christian  priests  shed  blood 
enough.  The  extreme  scrupulosity,  however,  which  they  at 
first  displayed,  is  not  only  exceedingly  curious  when  con- 
ti-asted  with  their  later  history;  it  was  also,  by  the  association 
of  ideas  which  it  promoted,  very  favourable  to  humanity. 


‘  •  Ut  quam  clomentissinie  et  tome  vi.  pp.  88-98.  The  Domitiscs 
ultra  san^uiais  elfosionem  punire-  after  a  time,  ho-w-ever,  are  said  to 
tur-  have  overcome  their  scruple.s,  acc 

*  Ro7Ha7UB,  xcvi.  Utted  sirords, 

^  Tillemont,  Mem.  tf  Hist,  ecdls. 
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It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while  some  of  the  early 
Fathers  were  the  undotibted  precui'sors  of  Beccaria,  their 
teaching,  unlike  that  of  the  philosophers  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  little  or  no  appreciable  influence  in  mitigating 
the  severity  of  the  penal  code.  Indeed,  the  moi’e  carefully 
the  Christian  l^islation  of  the  Empire  is  examined,  and  the 
more  fully  it  is  compared  with  what  had  been  done  under 
the  influence  of  Stoicism  by  the  Pagan  legislators,  the  more 
evident,  I  think,  it  will  appear  that  the  golden  age  of  Homan 
law  was  not  Christian,  but  Pagan.  Great  works  of  codifica¬ 
tion  were  accomplished  under  the  younger  Tlieodosius,  and 
under  J ustmian  j  but  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Pagan  emijerora, 
and  especially  of  Hadrian  and  Alexander  Severus,  that 
nearly  all  the  most  imjjortant  measures  were  taken,  redress- 
“ig  injustices,  elevating  o})pressed  classes,  and  making  the 
doctrine  of  the  natural  equality  and  fraternity  of  mankind 
the  basis  of  legal  enactments.  Receiving  the  heritage  of 
these  laws,  the  Christians,  no  doubt,  added  something ;  but  a 
careful  examination  will  show  that  it  was  surprisingly  little. 
In  no  respect  is  the  greatness  of  the  Stoic  philosophers  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  contrast  between  the  gigantic  steps 
of  legal  reform  made  in  a  few  years  under  their  influence, 
and  the  almost  insignificant  steps  taken  when  Christianity 
liad  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  the  Empire,  not  to  speak  of 
the  long  period  of  decrepitude  that  followed.  In  the  way  of 
mitigating  the  severity  of  puni.shments,  Constantine  made, 
it  is  true,  three  important  laws  prohibiting  the  custom  of 
branding  criminals  upon'  the  face,  the  condemnation  of 
criminals  as  gladiators,  and  the  continuance  of  the  once 
degrading  but  now  sacred  punishment  of  cruciBxion,  which 
had  been  very  commonly  employed;  but  these  measures 
were  moie  than  coimterbalanced  by  the  extreme  severity 
with  which  the  Christian  emperora  punished  infanticide, 
adultery,  seduction,  rape,  and  several  other  crim<»,  and 
the  number  of  capital  offences  became  consideiably  gre.ster 
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than  before.'  The  most  prominent  evidence,  indeed,  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  influence  in  the  Theodosian  code  is  that  which  must 
be  most  lamented.  It  is  the  immense  mass  of  legislation, 
intended  on  the  one  hand  to  elevate  the  clergy  into  a 
separate  and  sacred  caste,  and  on  the  other  to  persecute  in 
every  form,  and  with  every  degi-ee  of  violence,  all  who 
deviated  from  the  fine  line  of  Catholic  orthodoxy.* 

The  last  consequence  of  the  Christian  estimate  of  human 
life  was  a  very  emphatic  condemnation  of  suicide.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  arguments  of  the  Pagan  moralists,  who 
were  opposed  to  this  act,  were  of  four  kinds.  The  religious 
argument  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  was,  that  we  are  all 
soldiers  of  God,  placed  in  an  appointed  post  of  duty,  which  it 
is  a  rebellion  against  our  Maker  to  desert.  The  civic  argu¬ 
ment  of  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  legislators  was  that  we  owe 
our  services  to  the  State,  and  that  therefore  voluntarily  to 
abandon  life  is  to  abandon  our  duty  to  our  coimtiy.  The 
argument  which  Plutarch  and  other  writers  derived  from 
human  dignity  was  that  true  courage  is  shown  in  the 
manful  endurance  of  suflering,  while  suicide,  being  an  act  of 
flight,  is  an  act  of  cowardice,  and  thei-efore  unworthy  of  man. 
The  mystical  or  Quietist  argument  of  the  Neoplatonists  was 
that  all  f)erturbation  is  a  pollution  of  the  soul ;  that  the  act 
of  suicide  is  accompanied  by,  and  springs  from,  perturbation. 


‘  Under  the  Christian  kings,  the 
barbarians  multiplied  the  number 
of  capital  offences,  but  this  has 
usually  been  regarded  as  an  im¬ 
provement.  The  Abb6  Mably  says : 
•  Quoiqu'il  nous  reste  peu  d’ordon- 
nances  faites  sous  les  premiers 
Merovingiens,  nous  voyoas  qu’avant 
la  fin  du  sixiime  si^cle,  les  Fran¬ 
cis  avoient  d6ja  adopts  la  doctrine 
salutaire  des  Itomains  an  sujet 
de  la  prescription  ;  et  que  renon- 
^ant  a  cette  humanity  cruelle  qui 
les  enhardissoit  au  mal,  ils  infli- 
girent  peine  de  mort centre  I’i  nceste, 


le  vol  et  le  meurtre  qui  -jusques-la 
u’avoient  6te  punis  que  par  I’exil, 
ou  dont  on  se  rachetoit  par  une 
composition.  Les  Francois,  en  in¬ 
formant  quelques-nnes  de  leurs  lois 
civiles,  portirent  la  sny^ritn  aussi 
loin  que  leurs  pires  avoient  poussi 
I’indulgence.’ — Mably,  Observ.  sur 
I' Hist,  des  Frangmt,  bv.  i.  ch.  iii. 
See,  too.  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  xixviii. 

*  The  whole  of  the  sixth  volume 
of  Godefroy’s  edition  (folio)  of  tlie 
Theodosian  code  is  taken  up  with 
laws  of  these  kinds. 
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and  that  therefore  the  perpetrator  enda  hia  days  by  a  ciinie. 
Of  th(iee  four  arguments,  the  last  cannot,  I  think,  bo  said  to 
have  had  any  place  among  the  Christian  disauasives  from 
suicidn;  and  the  influence  of  the  second  was  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible.  Tlie  notion  of  patriotism  being  a  moral  duty  was 
habitually  discouraged  in  the  early  Church ;  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  urge  the  civic  argument  against  suicide  ndthout 
at  the  .same  time  condemning  the  hermit  life,  which  in  tlm 
third  century  became  the  ideal  of  the  Church.  The  duty  a 
man  owes  to  his  family,  which  a  modern  momlist  woTild  d(x;m 
the  moat  obvious  and,  perhaps,  the  most  conclusive  proof  of 
the  general  criminality  of  suicide,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
have  replaced  the  civic  argument,  was  scarcely  notioeo 
either  by  the  Pagans  or  the  early  Christiana.  The  first 
were  accastoraed  to  lay  so  much  stress  u]K)n  the  authority, 
that  they  scarcely  recognised  the  duties,  of  the  father;  and 
the  latter  were  too  anxious  to  attach  all  their  ethics  to  the 
interests  of  another  world,  to  do  much  to  supply  the  omis¬ 
sion.  The  Christian  estimate  of  the  duty  of  humility,  and 
of  the  degradation  of  man,  rendered  appeals  to  human  dig¬ 
nity  somewhat  \incongenial  to  the  patristic  writers ;  yet  th&se 
writers  frequently  dilate<l  upon  the  true  courage  of  patience, 
in  language  to  which  their  own  heroism  imder  persecution 
gave  a  noble  empha.sis.  To  the  example  of  Cato  they  opposed 
those  of  Rogulus  and  Job,  the  courage  that  endures  suffering 
to  the  courage  that  confronts  death.  The  Platonic  doctrine, 
that  we  are  seiwants  of  the  Deity,  placed  upon  earth  to  per¬ 
form  our  allotted  task  in  Ilis  sight,  with  His  assistance,  and 
by  His  will,  they  continually  enforced  and  most  deeply 
z-ealised ;  and  this  doctrine  was  in  itself,  in  most  cases, 
a  sufficient  preventive ;  for,  as  a  groat  writer  has  said  ; 
‘Though  there  are  many  crimes  of  a  deejicr  dye  than  suicide, 
there  is  no  othei  by  which  men  appear  so  form.ally  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  protection  of  God.’  • 


'  Mine,  de  Staol,  Reflexiona  sur  le  Suicide. 
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But,  in  addition  to  tliis  general  teaching,  the  Chiastian 
theologians  introduced  into  the  sphere  we  are  considering 
new  elements  both  of  teiTorism  and  of  persuasion,  whicli 
have  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  judgments  of  mankind. 
They  cai-ried  their  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  to 
such  a  point  that  they  maintained  dogmatically  that  a  man 
who  destroys  his  own  life  has  committed  a  crime  similar 
both  in  kind  and  magnitude  to  that  of  an  ordinary  mur¬ 
derer,*  and  they  at  the  same  time  gave  a  new  character  to 
death  by  their  doctrines  concerning  its  penal  nature  and 
concerning  the  future  destinies  of  the  soul.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  position  assigned  to  resignation  in  the  moral 
scale,  the  hope  of  futm-e  happiness,  which  casts  a  lay  of 
light  u})on  the  darkest  calamities  of  life,  the  deeper  and  more 
subtle  consolations  arising  from  the  feeling  of  trust  and  from 
the  outpouring  of  prayer,  and,  above  all,  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  remedial  and  providential  character  of  sufiei'- 
ing,  have  proved  sufficient  protection  against  despair.  The 
Chi’istian  doctrine,  that  pain  is  a  good,  had  in  this  I’cspect 
an  influence  that  was  never  attained  by  the  Pagan  doctrine, 
that  [)ain  is  not  an  evil. 

There  were,  however,  two  fonus  of  suicide  which  were 
i-egarded  iu  the  eai-ly  Church  with  some  tolerance  or  hesita¬ 
tion.  During  the  frenzy  excited  by  pei-secution,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  belief  that  mai'tyrdom  effaced  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  gin.>.  of  a  life,  and  infroduced  the  suflTei-er  at  once 
into  celestial  joys,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  men,  in  a  traus- 
[loi-t  of  enthusiasm,  to  rush  Ijefore  the  Pagan  judges,  implor- 


‘  The  following  became  the  to  the  act  of  Sextius,  or  the  did 
theological  doctrine  on  the  Bub-  not.  In  the  first  case  she  was  an 
jecl;  ‘  Esl  vere  homicida  et  reus  adulteress,  and  should  thereibre 
hoiulcidii  qui  se  interficiendo  inno-  not  be  admired.  In  the  second 
centum  hominem  interfecerit.’ —  case  she  was  a  murderess,  because 
Lisle,  Du  Suicide,  p.  400.  St.  Au-  in  killing  herself  she  killed  an 
gustiue  ha-s  much  in  this  airain.  innocent  and  virtuous  womaiu 
Locretiii,  he  says,  either  consented  (De  Civ.  Dei,  i.  18.) 
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ingor  provoking  mai-tyrdom;  and  some  of  the  eccleaiasticiil 
writers  have  spoken  of  these  men  with  considerable  ailmii'a- 
tion,‘  though  the  general  tone  of  the  patristic  wnitings  and 
the  councils  of  the  Church  condemned  them.  A.  more  serious 
difficulty  arose  about  Christian  women  who  committed  suicide 
to  guard  their  chastity  when  menaced  by  the  inflrmoas  sen¬ 
tences  of  their  persecutors,  or  more  frequently  by  the  lust  of 
emperoi-s,  or  by  barbarian  invaders.  St.  Pelagia,  a  girl  of  only 
fifteen,  who  has  been  canonised  by  the  Church,  and  who  vvas 
warmly  eulogised  by  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Chiysostom, 
having  been  captured  by  the  soldiery,  obtained  permission 
to  retire  to  her  room  for  the  purpose  of  robing  herself, 
mounted  to  the  roof  of  the  hou.se,  and,  flinging  heraelf  down, 
perished  by  the  fall.*  A  Christian  lady  of  Antioch,  named 
Domnina,  had  two  daughters  renowned  alike  for  their  beauty 
and  their  piety.  Being  captured  during  the  Diocletian  persecu  - 
tion,  and  fearing  the  loss  of  their  chastity,  they  agreed  by  one 
bold  act  to  fi-ee  themselves  from  the  danger,  and,  casting  them¬ 
selves  into  a  river  by  the  way,  mother  and  daughtei-s  sank 
unsullied  in  the  wave.*  The  tyrant  Maxentius  was  fasci¬ 
nated  by  the  beauty  of  a  Christian  lady,  the  wife  of  the 
Prefect  of  Rome.  Having  sought  in  vain  to  elude  his 
addresses,  having  been  dragged  from  her  house  by  the 
minions  of  the  tyrant,  the  faithful  wife  obtained  peimission, 
before  yielding  to  her  master’s  embraces,  to  retii-e  for  a 
moment  into  her  chamber,  and  she  there,  with  true  Roman 
courage,  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart^  Some  Protestant 


Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  Jica  del  Suieidio  rogionato  (Venezia, 
CjTrian  are  especially  ardent  in  1788),  pp.  135-140. 
this  respect;  but  their  language  *  Ambrose,  2)c  iii.  7. 

18,  I  think,  in  their  circumstances,  •  Eusebius,  EccUe.  HiBt.-nn.l'l. 

extremely  excusable.  Compare  ‘Eusebius,  EccU*.  Hist,  viii! 

Barbeyrac,  PJrss,  ch.  ii.  14.  Bayle,  in  his  article  upon 

§  8 ;  ch.  viii  34-39.  Donne’s  Sophrouia,  appears  to  be  greatly 
Biathanatos  (ed.  1644),  pp.  68-67.  scandalised  at  this  act,  and  it  seems 
(/romaziano.  Istoria  eritica  e  fileto-  that  among  the  Catholics  it  is  not 
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controversial iste  have  been  pcandab’sed,'  and  some  Oatholie 
controvemalists  perplexed,  by  the  undisguised  admiration 
wdth  which  the  eaidy  ecclesiastical  writers  nan-ate  these  his¬ 
tories.  To  those  who  have  not  suffered  theological  opinions 
to  destroy  all  their  natiu-al  sense  of  nobility  it  will  need 
no  defence. 

This  was  the  only  form  of  avowed  suicide  which  was  in 
any  degree  permitted  in  the  early  Church.  St.  Ambrose 
rather  timidly,  and  St.  Jerome  more  strongly,  commended 
it ;  but  at  the  time  when  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  soldiers 
of  Alaric  made  the  question  one  of  pi-essing  interest,  St. 
Augustine  devoted  an  elaborate  examination  to  the  subject, 
and  while  expressing  his  pitying  admii-ation  for  the  vii-gin 
suicides,  decidedly  condemned  their  act.*  His  opinion  of 
the  absolute  sinfulness  of  suicide  has  since  been  generally 
odojjted  by  the  Catholic  theologians,  who  pi-etend  that  Pela¬ 
gia  and  Domnina  acted  under  the  impulse  of  a  sjiecial  revela¬ 
tion.^  At  the  same  time,  by  a  glaiing  though  very  natural 


considered  right  to  admire  this 
poor  lady  as  much  as  her  sister 
suicides.  Tillemont  remarks : 

‘  Comma  on  no  voit  pas  quo  I’^glise 
romaine  I’ait  jamais  honorie,  nous 
n'avons  pas  le  mesme  droit  de  jus- 
tifier  son  action.’ — Hu;t.  eccUs, 
tome  V.  pp.  404,  405. 

'  Especially  Barheyrac  in  his 
Morale  dee  l‘hce.  He  was  an¬ 
swered  by  Ceillier,  Cromaziano, 
and  others.  Matthew  of  West¬ 
minster  relates  of  Ebba,  the  ab¬ 
bess  of  a  Yorkshire  convent  which 
was  besieged  by  the  Danes,  that 
she  and  all  the  other  nuns,  to  save 
their  chastity,  deformed  themselves 
by  cutting  off  their  noses  and  up¬ 
per  lips.  (a.u.  870.) 

>  De  Civ.  Dn.  i.  22-7. 

*  This  had  been  suggested  by 
St  Augustine.  In  the  ease  of 


Pelagia,  Tillemont  finds  a  strong 
argument  in  support  of  this  view 
in  the  astounding,  if  not  miracu¬ 
lous,  fact  that,  having  thrown  her¬ 
self  from  the  top  of  the  house,  she 
was  actually  killed  by  the  fall! 

‘  Estant  mont5e  tout  au  haut  de  sa 
maison,  fortifi^e  par  lo  mouvoment 
que  J.-C.  formoit  dans  son  coeur  et 
par  le  courage  qu'il  luy  inspiroit, 
elle  se  pr5cipita  de  la  du  h  lut  on 
bas,  et  dchapa  ainsi  a  tons  les 
pi6ges  de  ses  ennemis.  Sou  corps 
en  tombnnt  a  terre  frapa,  dit  S. 
Chrysostome,  les  yeux  du  d6mon 

plus  vivement  qu'un  5olair . 

Ce  qui  marque  encore  que  Dieu 
agissoit  en  tout  ceei  c’est  qu’au 
lieu  quo  ces  chutes  ne  sont  pas 
toujours  mortelles,  ou  que  souvent 
ne  brisant  que  quelques  membres, 
elles  n’ostent  la  vie  que  longtemps 
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incousisleucy,  no  characters  were  more  enthusiastically  ex¬ 
tolled  than  those  anchoiites  who  hahitually  deprived  their 
bodice  of  the  sustenance  that  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
health,  and  thus  manifestly  abridged  their  lives.  St.  Jerome 
has  preserved  a  curious  illusti-atiou  of  the  feeling  'Ruth  which 
these  slow  smcides  wore  legarded  by  the  outer  world  In 
his  a^oimt  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  young  nun  named 
BlesiU^  This  l^y  had  been  guUty  of  what,  according  to 
he  religious  notions  of  the  fourth  centm-y,  at  least,  the 
fnvolity  of  maiTying,  but  was  left  a  widow  seven  months 
afterwai-ds,  having  thus  ‘  lost  at  once  the  crown  of  vir-nnitv 
and  the  pleasure  of  man-iage.’  >  An  attack  of  illness  inspired 
her  with  strong  i-eligious  feelings.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she 
retu-ed  to  a  convent.  She  attained  such  a  height  of  devotion 
that,  according  to  the  very  characteristic  eulogy  of  her  bio- 
grajiher,  ‘she  was  more  sorry  for  the  loss  of  her  virginitv 
than  for  the  decease  of  her  husband  and  a  long  succes'- 
sion  of  atiocious  iienancee  preceded,  if  they  did  not  pi-oduce 
her  death.*  The  conviction  that  she  had  been  killed  bv  fast¬ 
is,  and  the  sjiectacle  of  the  uncontrollable  grief  of  her  mother 
filled  the  populace  -vith  indignation,  and  the  funeral  was 
.listurbed  by  tumultuous  cries  that  the  ‘acc.u-sed  race  of 
monks  should  be  banished  from  the  city,  stoned,  or  diowned.’" 
In  the  Chiirch  itself,  however,  we  find  very  few  traces  of  anv 
condemnation  of  the  custom  of  undermining  the  constitution 
by  aiLsterities,*  and  if  we  may  believe  but  a  small  part  of 


aprfes,  ui  i’un  ni  i’uutre  n’arrivaon 
cette  reucoatro;  niais  Dieu  retira 
aaiisitost  Time  de  da  saiute,  en 
sorte  que  sa  inort  parut  autant 
1  effet  da  la  volonte  divine  que  de 
sa  chute.’ — Hist,  ccclis,  tome  v. 
pp.  401-402. 

Et  virginitatis  coronam  et 
nuptiaruin  perdidit  voluptatem.’— 
xiii. 

^  *  Quis  enim  aiccis  oculis  re- 


cordetur  viginti  anuorum  adoles- 
centulam  tarn  aixienti  fide  crucis 
leva^e  vexillum  ut  raagis  amisaam 
yirgiuitiuom  quam  mariti  doleret 
interitum?’ — Ep.  xisLx. 

*  For  a  deecriptiou  of  these 
penances,  see  Ep.  ixxviii. 

‘  Ep.  xsxix. 

*  St.  Jerome  gave  some  sensible 
advice  on  this  point  to  one  of  his 
admirers.  (Ep.  cxxx.) 
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what  is  related  oi  the  habits  of  the  early  and  medireval  monks, 
great  numbers  of  them  must  have  thus  shortened  their  days. 
There  is  a  touching  story  told  by  St.  Bonaventura,  of  St. 
FraacLs  Assisi,  who  was  one  of  these  victims  to  asceticism. 
As  the  dying  saint  sank  back  exhausted  with  spitting  blood,  he 
avowed,  as  he  looked  upon  his  emaciated  body,  that  ‘he  had 
sinned  against  his  brother,  the  ass  j  ’  and  tlien,  the  feeling  of 
his  mind  taking,  as  was  usual  with  him,  the  form  of  an  hal¬ 
lucination,  he  imagined  that,  when  at  prayer  during  the  night, 
he  heard  a  voice  saying  :  ‘  Fiancis,  there  is  no  sinner  in  the 
world  whom,  if  he  be  conveided,  God  will  not  pardon  ■,  but 
he  who  kills  himself  by  hard  penances  will  find  no  mercy  in 
eternity.’  He  attributed  the  voice  to  the  devil.* 

Dii-ect  and  deliberate  suicide,  which  occupies  so  promi¬ 
nent  a  place  in  the  moral  histoiy  of  antiquity,  almost  abso¬ 
lutely  disappeai-ed  wdtbin  the  Church ;  but  beyond  its  pale 
the  CircumceUiones,  in  the  fourth  century,  constituted  them¬ 
selves  the  apostles  of  death,  and  not  only  carrietl  to  the  highest 
point  the  custom  of  provoking  martyrdom,  by  challenging  and 
insulting  the  assemblies  of  the  Pagans,  but  even  IdUed  them¬ 
selves  in  great  numliers,  imagining,  it  would  seem,  that  this 
was  a  form  of  martyrdom,  and  would  secure  for  them  eternal 
salvation.  AsJembling  in  hundreds,  St.  Augustine  says  even 
ia  thousands,  they  leaped  with  paroxysms  of  frantic  joy  from 
the  brows  of  overhanging  cliffs,  till  the  rocks  below  weie  red¬ 
dened  with  theij  blood.'^  At  a  much  later  iieriod,  we  find 
among  the  Albigense.s  a  practice,  known  by  the  name  of 
Endui-a,  of  accelerating  death,  in  the  case  of  dangerous  illness, 
by  fasting,  and  sometimes  by  bleeding.-’  The  wretched  Jews, 
stung  to  madness  by  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  furnish 


’  Uiise.  St.  Franfcria  d'Aedsc, 
pp.  137-138.  St.  Pulacmon  is  said 
to  have  died  of  his  austerities. 
{Vit.  &  Fachomii.) 

’  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Optatus 


have  given  accounts  of  tliose  sui¬ 
cides  in  their  works  against  the 
Donatista. 

«  See  Todd’s  I^fe  of  St.  Patrick 
p.  462. 
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the  most  numerous  examples  of  suicide  during  the  middle 
ages.  A  multitude  perished  by  their  own  hands,  to  avoid 
torture,  in  France,  in  1095 ;  five  himdred,  it  is  said,  on  a 
single  occasion  at  York ;  five  hundred  in  1320,  when  besieged 
by  the  Shepherds.  The  old  Pagan  legislation  on  thiq  subject 
remainetl  unalteretl  in  the  ITieodosian  and  Justinian  codes  ; 
but  a  Council  of  Arles,  in  the  fifth  century,  having  pronounced 
suicide  to  he  the  efiect  of  diabolical  inspii-ation,  a  Council  of 
Bragues,  in  the  following  century,  ordained  that  no  religious 
rites  should  be  celebrated  at  the  tomb  of  the  culprit,  and  that 
no  masses  should  he  said  for  his  soul ;  and  these  provisions, 
which  wei-e  repeated  by  later  Councils,  were  gradually  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  and  of  Charlemagne.  St. 
Lewis  originated  the  custom  of  confiscating  the  proi)erty  of  the 
dead  man,  and  the  corpse  was  soon  subjected  to  gross  and  vari¬ 
ous  outi-ages.  In  some  countries  it  could  only  be  removed  from 
the  house  through  a  perforation  specially  made  for  the  occasion 
in  the  wall ;  it  was  dragged  upon  a  hurdle  through  the  streets, 
hung  up  with  the  head  downwai-ds,  and  at  last  throwm  into 
the  public  sewer,  or  burnt,  or  buried  in  the  sand  below 
h%h-water  mark,  or  transfixed  by  a  stake  on  the  public 
highway.’ 

These  singularly  hideous  and  at  the  same  time  grotesque 
customs,  and  also  the  extreme  injustice  of  reducing  to  beg¬ 
gary  the  unhappy  relations  of  the  dead,  had  the  very  natui'al 
eflfect  of  exciting,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  strong  spirit  of 


'  The  whole  history  of  suicide 
in  the  dark  ages  hae  been  moat 
minuttly  and  c.^refully  examined 
by  M.  Bourquelot,  in  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  series  of  memoirs  in  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
hibliothique  de  F Ecole  de$  Chortes, 
I  am  much  indebted  to  these  me¬ 
moirs  in  the  following  pages.  See, 
too,  Lisle,  Du  Suicide,  Statistique, 
ifedectne,  Hietotre,  et  lAgielctiou, 


(Paris,  1866.)  The  ferocious  laws 
here  recounted  contrast  remarkably 
with  a  law  in  the  Capitularies  (lib. 
vi.  lex  70),  which  prorides  that 
though  mMs  may  not  be  celebrated 
for  a  suicide,  any  private  person 
may,  through  charity,  cause  prayers 
to  be  offered  up  for  his  soul. 
■Quia  incomprchensibilia  suntju- 
dicia  Dei,  et  profunditatem  con- 
•ilii  ejus  nemo  potest  investigare. 
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reaction.  Suicide  k  indeed  one  of  those  acta  which  may  be 
condemned  by  mox-alists  as  a  sin,  but  which,  in  modern  times 
at  least,  cannot  be  regaxded  as  within  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  law ;  for  a  society  which  accords  to  its  members  perfect 
liberty  of  emigi-ation,  cannot  reasonably  pronounce  the  simple 
renunciation  of  life  to  be  an  offence  against  itself.  When, 
however,  Beccaria  and  his  followers  went  further,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  the  mediseval  laws  on  the  subject  were  as  impotent 
as  they  were  revolting,  they  fell,  I  think,  into  serious  eiroi. 
The  outrages  lavished  upon  the  corpse  of  the  suicide,  though 
in  the  first  instance  an  expression  of  the  popular  hoiTor  of 
his  act,  contiibuted,  by  the  associations  they  formed,  to 
strengthen  the  feeling  that  produced  them,  and  they  were 
also  peculiarly  fitted  to  scare  the  diseased,  excited,  and  over¬ 
sensitive  imaginations  that  are  most  prone  to  suicide.  In  the 
rare  occasions  when  the  act  was  deliberately  contemplated, 
the  knowledge  that  religious,  legislative,  and  social  influences 
would  combine  to  aggravate  to  the  utmost  the  agony  of  the 
surviving  relatives,  must  have  had  great  weight.  The  acti¬ 
vity  of  the  Legislature  shows  the  continuance  of  the  act ;  but 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  within  the  pale  of 
Catholicism  it  was  for  many  centuries  extremely  rare.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  prevalent  in  Spain  in  the  last 
and  most  corrupt  period  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,*  and  many 
iustances  occurred  during  a  great  pestilence  which  raged 
in  England  in  the  seventh  century,^  and  also  during  the 
Black  Death  of  the  fourteenth  century.^  When  the  wives 
of  priests  were  separated  in  vast  numbera  fix)m  their  hus¬ 
bands  by  Hildebrand,  and  driven  into  the  world  blasted, 
heart-broken,  and  hopeless,  not  a  few  of  them  shoi-tened 


'  See  the  very  interesting  work  ’  Roger  of  Wendover,  a.d.  66o. 

of  the  Abb6  Bourret,  ttcole  chrlii-  *  Esquirol,  Maladtet  mtntalet, 

eniie  de  SiviUe  tout  la  monarchie  tome  i.  p.  691. 
iff  Visigoths  (Paris,  1855),  p.  196. 
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their  agony  by  suicide.*  Among  women  it  was  in  geuere.! 
specially  rare  j  and  a  learned  historian  of  suicide  has  even 
assei’ted  that  a  Sjianish  lady,  who,  being  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  finding  herself  unable  to  resist  the  energy  of 
her  pa.ssiona,  killed  herself  rather  than  yield  to  temptation, 
is  the  only  instance  of  female  suicide  during  seveial  centuries.* 
In  the  romances  of  chivalry,  however,  this  mode  of  death  is 
frequently  pourtrayed  without  horror,*  and  its  criminality 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length  by  Aliolard  and  St. 
'rhomas  Aquinas,  while  Dante  has  devoted  some  fine  lines  to 
painting  the  condition  of  suicides  in  hell,  where  they  are  also 
frequently  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  cathedrals.  A 
melancholy  leading  to  desperation,  and  known  to  theologians 
under  the  name  of  ‘  acedia,’  was  not  uncommon  in  mona.steries, 
and  most  of  the  recorded  instances  of  mediseval  suicides  in 
Catholicism  were  by  monks.  The  frequent  suicides  of  monks, 
sonaetimes  to  escape  the  world,  sometimes  through  despair  at 
their  inability  to  quell  the  proiiensities  of  the  body,  sometimes 
through  insanity  produced  by  then  mode  of  life,  and  by  their 
dread  of  surrounding  demons,  were  noticed  in  the  eaily  Church,^ 


'  Loa’s  History  of  Sacerdotal 
Celibacy  (Philadelphia,  1867),  p. 
248. 

*  ‘  Per  lo  oorso  di  molti  gecoli 
abbiaiQo  questo  solo  suicidio  don- 
nesco,  e  bnona  cosa  h  non  averne 
piii  d’uno ;  perchi  io  non  credo  che 
ia  impudicizia  isteesa  sia  peggiore 
di  quests  disperata  castita.’ — Cro- 
maziano,  1st.  del.  Suicidio,  p.  126. 
Mariana,  who,  under  the  frock  of 
a  Jesuit,  bore  the  heart  of  an  an¬ 
cient  itotnan,  treats  the  case  in  a 
very  different  manner.  ‘  Ejus 
uxor  Alana  Coronelia  cum  mariti 
abeentiam  non  ferret,  ne  praris 
cupiditatibus  cederet,  vitaiii  posuit, 
ardentem  forte  libidineiu  igue  ei- 
tinguens  adacto  per  muliebria 


titione ;  dignam  meliori  seculc 
fteminam,  insigne  studium  casti- 
tatis.’ — De  Rebus  Hispan.  ivi.  17. 

•  A  number  of  piissoges  are 
cited  by  R^urquelot. 

^  This  is  noticed  by  St.  Gregory 
Xazi.nnzen  in  a  little  poem  which 
is  given  in  Migne’s  edition  of  The 
Greek  Fathers,  tome  sixvii.  p. 
1459.  St.  Nilus  and  the  biogra¬ 
pher  of  St.  Pachomius  speak  of 
these  suicides,  and  St.  Chrysostom 
wrote  a  letter  of  consolation  to  a 
young  monk,  named  Stagirius, 
which  is  still  extant,  encouraging 
him  to  resist  the  temptation.  See 
Neander,  EcclesiasOcal  Hist,  vol 
iii.  pp.  319,  820. 
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and  a  few  examples  have  f)eeii  gleaned,  from  the  mediisva! 
ehromcle&,‘  of  suicides  produced  by  the  bitterness  ot  hopeless 
love,  or  by  the  derangement  that  follows  extreme  austeinty  . 
'Ihe^  ai’e,  however,  but  few ;  and  it  is  probable  that  t  le 
monasteries,  by  providing  a  refuge  for  the  disappointed  and  the 
broken-hearted,  have  prevented  more  smcides  than  they  have 
caused,  and  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  Catholic  ascend¬ 
ancy,  the  act  was  more  rare  than  before  or  after.  The 
iniluence  of  Catholicism  was  seconded  by  Mohammedaimsm, 
which,  on  this  as  on  many  other  points,  borrowed  its  t^hmg 
from  the  Christian  Church,  and  even  inteMified  it  ;  tor 
suicide,  which  is  never  expressly  condemned  m  the  Bible,  is 
more  than  once  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  and  the  Christean 
duty  of  resignation  was  exaggerated  by  the  Mostem  mto  a 
complete  fatalism.  Under  the  empire  of  Catholicism  and 
Mohammedanism,  suicide,  during  many  centuiaes,  almost 
absolutely  ceased  in  all  the  civilised,  active,  and  progressive 
part  of  mankind.  When  we  recollect  how  warmly  it  was 
applauded,  or  how  faintly  it  was  condemned,  in  the  civil^a- 
tion  of  Greece  and  Borne;  when  we  remember,  too,  that 
theie  was  scarcelv  a  barbarous  tiibe,  from  Denmark  to  Spam, 
who  did  not  habitually  practise  it.''^  we  may  realise  the  com- 


’  Bourqnelot.  Pinel  notices 
{Traiti  midico-pMhtophique  urt/r 
rAliiiiation  metUale  (2nd  ed.),  pp. 
44_46)  the  numerous  cases  of  in¬ 
sanity  still  produced  by_  strong 
religious  feeling;  and  the  history  of 
the  movements  called  ‘  revivals,  in 
the  present  century,  supplies  much 
evidence  to  the  same  effect.  Pinel 
says,  religions  insanity  tends  pecu¬ 
liarly  to  suicide  (p.  265). 

*  Orosius  notices  {Hitt.  v.  14) 
that  of  all  the  Gauls  conquered  by 
Q.  Maroius,  there  were  none  who 
did  not  prefer  death  to  slavery. 
The  Spaniards  wore  famous  for 
their  suicidei,  to  avoid  old  age  a.'. 


well  as  slavery.  Odin,  who,  under 
different  names,  was  the  supreme 
divinity  of  most  of  the  Northern 
tribes,  is  said  to  have  ended  his 
earthly  life  by  suicide.  Boadicea, 
the  grandest  figure  of  early  British 
history,  and  Cordeilla,  or  Cordelia, 
the  most  pathetic  figure  of  early 
British  romance,  were  both  sui¬ 
cides.  (See  on  the  first,  Tacitus, 
A)in.  xiv.  3.5-37.  and  on  the  second 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  ii.  15  a 
version  from  which  Shakspeare  has 
considerably  diverged,  but  which  is 
faithfully  foUowed  by  Spenser. 
Faery  Outfit,  book  ii.  canto  10.) 
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plete  i-evolution  which  waii  effected  in  this  sphene  by  the 
influence  of  Christianity. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  later  phases  of  this 
mournful  histoiy.  The  Reformation  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  immediate  effect  in  multiplying  suicide,  for  Pro¬ 
testants  !md  Catholics  held  with  equal  intensity  the  religious 
sentiments  which  are  most  fitted  to  prevent  it,  and  in  none  of 
the  i)ersecutions  was  impatience  of  life  largely  displayed. 
Ihe  history  at  this  period  passes  chiefly  into  the  new  world, 
where  the  rmhappy  Indians,  reduced  to  slavery,  and  treated 
with  atrocious  cimelty  by  their-  conquerors,  killed  themselves 
m  grr^t  numbers ;  till  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  discovererl  an 
ingenious  method  of  deterr-ing  them,  by  declaring  that  the 
master  also  would  commit  suicide,  and  would  pursue  his 
victims  into  the  world  of  spu-its. '  In  Europe  the  act  was  very 
common  among  the  witches,  who  rmderwent  all  the  suffer¬ 
ings  wrth  none  of  the  consolations  of  martyrdom.  Without 
enthusiasm,  without  hope,  without  even  the  consciousness  of 
innocence,  decrepit  in  body,  and  distracted  in  mind,  com¬ 
pelled  in  this  world  to  endure  tortures,  before  which  the 
most  impassioned  heroism  might  quail,  and  doomed,  as 
they  often  believed,  to  eternal  damnation  in  the  next,  they 
not  unfrequently  lolled  themselves  in  tire  agony  of  their 
despair.  A  French  judge  named  Remy  tells  us  that  he  knew 
no  less  than  fifteen  witches  commit  suicide  in  a  single  year.* 


‘  ‘  In  onr  age,  when  the  Spani¬ 
ards  extended  that  law  which  was 
made  only  against  the  cannibals, 
that  they^  who  would  not  accept 
the  Christian  religion  should  incur 
bondage,  the  Indians  in  infinite 
numbers  escaped  this  by  killing 
themselves,  and  never  ceased  till 
the  Spaniards,  by  some  counter- 
feitings,  made  them  think  that 
they  also  would  kill  themeelves, 
and  follow  them  with  the  s.-ime 


severity  into  the  next  life.’— 
Donne’s  Biathanatot,  p.  66  (ed. 
1644).  On  the  evidence  of  the 
early  travellers  on  this  point,  see 
the  essay  on  ‘  Kngland’s  Forgotten 
Wortliies,’  in  Mr.  Froude’s  Short 
Studies. 

*  Lisle,  pp.  427-434.  Sprengee 
hsis  noticed  the  same  tendency 
among  the  witches  he  tried.  See 
Calmeil,  Be  la  Folie  (Paris,  1845), 
tome  i.  pp.  161,  303-305. 
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In  these  cases,  fear  and  madness  combined  in  urging  the 
victims  to  the  deed.  Epidemics  of  purely  insane  suicide 
have  also  not  unfrequently  occurred.  Both  the  women  of 
MarseiJlea  and  the  women  of  Lyons  were  afflicted  with  an 
epidomic  not  unlike  that  which,  in  antiquity,  had  been  no¬ 
ticed  among  the  girls  of  Miletus.*  In  that  strange  mania 
which  raged  in  the  Neapolitan  districts  from  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
was  attributed  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  the  patients 
thronged  in  multitudes  towards  the  sea,  and  often,  as  the  blue 
waters  opened  to  their  view,  they  chanted  a  wild  hymn  of 
welcome,  and  rushed  with  passion  into  the  waves.**  But 
together  with  these  cases,  which  belong  rather  to  the  history 
of  medicine  than  to  that  of  morals,  we  find  many  facts  ex- 
liibiting  a  startling  increase  of  deliberate  suicide,  and  a  no 
leas  stai-tling  modification  of  the  sentiments  with  which  it 
was  regarded.  The  i-evival  of  classical  leaining,  and  the 
growing  custom  of  regarding  Greek  and  Roman  hei’oes  as 
ideals,  necessarily  brought  the  subject  into  prominence.  The 
Catholic  casuists,  and  at  a  later  period  philosophers  of  the 
school  of  Grotius  and  Pirfiendorf,  Iregan  to  distinguish  certain 
cases  of  legitimate  suicide,  such  as  that  committed  to  avoid 
dishonour  or  probable  siir,  or  that  of  the  soldier  who  fires  a 
mine,  knowing  he  m>ist  ineAntably  perish  by  the  explosion, 
oi‘  that  of  a  condemned  jrerson  who  saves  himself  from  toriura 
by  anticipating  an  inevitable  fate,  or  that  of  a  man  who 
offers  himself  to  death  for  his  friend.®  The  effect  of  the 


'  On  modern  Buicidee  the  reader 
may  consult  Anatomy  of 

Suicide  ;  as  well  as  the  work  of  M. 
Lisle,  and  also  Esquirol,  Maladice 
mentaies  (Paris,  1838),  tome  i.  pp. 
626-676. 

*  Hackers  Epidemics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (Ixrndon,  1844),  p. 
121.  Uecker  in  bis  very  curious 
essay  ou  this  mania,  has  preserved 


a  verse  of  their  song  : — 

‘  Allu  mari  mi  portati 
Se  voleti  cha  mi  sanati, 

Allu  mari,  alia  via, 

Oosi  m’  arna  la  donna  mia, 

Allu  mari,  allu  mari, 

Mentro  campo,  t’  aggio  amari.’ 

’  Cromaziano,  1st.  dei  Suictdio 
caps.  viii.  ix. 
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Pa^'Aii  exanjj)le6  may  iVoquently  Ixj  dctecxtsd  iu  tJie  last 
words  or  writings  of  the  suicides.  Pliilip  Strozzi,  ^^hml 
accused  of  the  assassination  of  Alexander  I.  of  I'uscany, 
killed  himself  through  fear  that  torture  might  extort  from 
him  revelatiorw  injui-ious  to  his  fiiends,  and  he  left  behind 
him  a  paper  in  which,  among  other  tilings,  he  commended 
lus  soul  to  God,  with  the  prayer  that,  if  no  higher  boon  could 
be  granted,  he  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  have  his  pla<!e 
with  Cato  of  Utica  and  the  other  great  suicide®  of  antiquity. ‘ 
In  England,  the  act  ajijKjars  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  in 
the  lirat  half  of  the  eighteenth  to  have  Ixxm  more  common 
than  ujx)n  the  Continent,*  and  several  partial  or  even  unquali- 
fi^  apologies  for  it  were  written.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in 
his  ‘  Utopia,’  represented  the  priests  and  magi.strates  of  his 
ideM  republic  }iermitting  or  even  enjoining  those  who  were 
uilUcted  with  incurable  disease  to  kill  themselves,  but  de¬ 
priving  of  burial  those  who  had  done  so  without  authorisa¬ 
tion.*  Dr.  Donne,  the  learaod  and  pious  D(*an  of  St,  Paul’s, 
luul  in  lus  youth  written  an  extremely  curious,  subtle,  and 
leai  lied,  but  at  the  same  time  feeble  and  involvod,  work  in 
defence  of  suicide,  which  on  his  deathbed  he  comniande<l  his 
.’jon  neither  to  jiublish  nor  destroy,  and  which  his  son  pul>- 
lishod  in  1644,  IVo  or  three  English  suicides  left  behind 
them  elaliorate  defences,  as  did  also  a  Swede  named  Kolieck, 
who  drowned  liimseli  in  1735,  and  whose  ti'eatisc,  published 
in  the  following  year,  acijnireil  considerable  celebrity.*  Hut 

•  Cro.imziano,  pp.  9^  Thi,  sUtisUcs  made  iu 

Moulosquiou  and  many  Con-  the  pr.-aent  century  i.rove  beyond 
tinontal  writers,  Imvo  noti .  od  this,  question  that  they  are  most  uumo- 
iipd  most  Ruglish  writers  of  the  rous  in  eummer. 
eighteenth  century  gcom  to  admit  •  l/tapia.  book  ii.  ch  vi 

the  chiuge.  poro  do  not  appear.  ‘  A  skoteh  of  his  life'  which 

however,  to  hare  boen  any  accu-  ww  rather  curious,  is  given  by 
rate  sfatisticn,  and  the  general  Cromiiziauo,  pp.  118-161.  Thera 
statemenU  are  very  untrustworthy,  is  a  long  note  on  the  cariy  liiera- 
Smcides  wore  supposed  to  be  ture  in  defence  of  suicide,  iu  Dii- 
espeeiaUy  nunierone  under  the  de-  ina8,7Vo»/ec/B  Swrule  (Amsterdam 
pressing  infliienee  of  Imglish  M-in-  1723k  pp.  H8-11U.  bumai  wa* 
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the  inofit  inflncntial  writings  aloiit  suicide  were  those  of  the 
French  philosophera  and  revolutionists.  Montaigne,  without 
discussing  its  abstract  lawfulness,  recounts,  with  much  ad¬ 
miration,  many  of  the  instances  in  antiq^iity.'  Montesquieu, 
in  a  youthful  work,  defended  it  ^vith  ardent  enthusiasm.* 
RonsscJiu  devoted  to  the  subject  two  letters  of  a  bxrming  and 
pas.sionate  eloquence, ^  in  the  first  of  which  he  presented  with 
matchless  power  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  while  in  the 
second  he  denounced  those  arguments  as  sophistical,  dilated 
upon  the  impiety  of  abandoning  the  post  of  duty,  and  upon  the 
cowardice  of  despair,  and  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  revealed  the  selfishness  that  lies  at  the  root  of  most 
suicide,  exliorting  all  who  felt  impelled  to  it  to  set  about 
some  work  for  the  good  of  othere,  in  which  they  would 
assuredlv  find  relief.  Voltaire,  in  the  best-known  couplet 
he  ..ver' wrote,  defends  the  act  on  occasions  of  extreme 
necessity.'*  Among  the  atheistical  party  it  was  waiinly 
eulogised,  and  Holliach  and  Dcslandes  were  prominent  as  its 
defendei-s.  The  rapid  decomposition  of  religious  opinions 
weakeneil  the  popular  sense  of  its  enormity,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  humanity  of  the  age,  and  also  a  clearer  sense  of  the 

'  JCsnais,  liv.ii.  ch.  xiii. 

^  LtUru  pcrs(ine.i,  Ixxvi. 

•  Novvelte  Hcldise,  partio  iii. 
lot.  21-22.  Ksqiurol  gives  a  curi¬ 
ous  iUustratiou  of  the  way  the 
influence  of  Itous.seau  penetratecl 
through  all  classes.  A  little  child 
of  thirteen  committed  suicide, 
leaving  a  writing  beginning  :  ‘  Jc 
ligue  mon  ime  a  Rou.ssoau,  mon 
corps  a  la  terro.'— 
talea,  tome  i.  p.  688. 

*  In  general,  however,  Voltaire 
was  extremely  opposed  to  the  phi- 
lo.sophy  of  despair,  but  he  certainly 
approved  of  some  forms  of  suicida 
See  the  articles  ‘  Cston  ’  and  ‘  Sui¬ 
cide,’  in  his  Diet. 


a  t'rotestant  minister  who  wrote 
against  suicide.  Amoeg  the 
English  apologists  for  suicide 
( which  he  himself  committed)  was 
Blount,  the  translator  of  the  Life 
of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  Creech, 
an  editor  of  Lucretius.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  former  there  is  a  note  in 
Bayle’s  Diet.  art.  ‘  Al)ollonins.’ 
The  latter  is  noticed  by  Voltaire  in 
his  Lettres  Philo.’i.  He  wrote  as  a 
memopindum  on  the  m.argin  of  his 
•  Lucretius,’  ‘  N.H  When  I  have 
finished  my  Commentary  I  must 
lull  myself;’  which  he  accordingly 
did — Voltaire  says  to  imitate  his 
favourite  author.  (Voltaire,  Diet. 
ii.  art  ‘  Catou.') 
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1  Of  Jegislatioo,  produced  a  reaction  against  the 
homble  laws  on  the  subject.  Orotius  had  defended  them 
Mon^u.eu  at  first  denounced  them  with  nncjualified  energy, 
his  later  years  in  some  degree  modified  his  opinioS. 
F  eccHiia,  who  was,  more  than  any  other  writer,  the^  rcpre- 
^nlative  of  the  opinions  of  the  French  school  on  such  mat- 

survivors,  partly  «s  incapable  of  deterring  any  man  who  was 
reived  upon  the  act.  Kven  in  1749.  fn  the  full  bll Tf 

the  phi  osophic  movement,  we  find  a  suicide  named  Fortier 

dragged  through  the  streete  of  Paris  with  his  face  to  the 
^onnd,  hung  from  a  gallows  by  his  foot,  and  then  thrown  into 
flrwt;  abrogated  till  the  fIL 

ar  /  I  , forms  of  fi-eedom 
^i  ded  the  hlierty  of  dmth.  Amid  the  dramatic  vici.ssi- 
tudes  and  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of  that  period  of  convulsions 
amcides  immediately  multiplied.  ‘  Tl,o  world,’  it  was  said’ 
ha.  been  ‘empty  since  the  Reimans.’ »  For  a  brief  period’ 
and  in  tins  one  country,  tho  action  of  Christianity  appeared’ 
susjieu  «  .  Men  scorned  to  be  transported  again  into  the 
ago  of  Paganism,  and  the  suicides,  though  more  theatrical 

tide  of  1  »^"’ong  the  Stoics.  But  the 

the  old  '^ith  some  qualifications 

the  o  d  opimons  resumed  their  authority.  The  laws  acuinst 

Huitit  e  were,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  alxilished.  In  Franco 

without  relipoas  ceremonies.  In  England,  tho  burial  in  a 

^y  "  «t«ho  were  abolishe<l  under 

the  CWn  'the  ^1-  injustice  of  confiscating  to 

rown  the  entire  property  of  the  deliberate  suicide, 

I  Lilli*.  Du  SuicuU,  pp.  •411,  412. 

•  L.  moiul*  e.t  Tidedopui.  le.  Komain..'-.8t.-J„,t.  Prod, d. Dant^ 
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though  it  i..d  long  ™«itl.  tor  Mony. 

„ovedbytheAotof  l8,0  .toWg 

The  com,»on  Koebcr, prone, ,U<«<1 

““‘'1  ir  *r”h  it  b»  »omewh.t  modified  tlie  .ovority  ol 
Upon  the  act,  thougn  fiiM  old  ax*tn^" 

tie  old  cemnme.  .nd  Inm  ‘'r‘“l^:“;lh^n  .youtl,- 

A  Tt  WAK  rfiserved  for  Madame  de  fcjtaei,  wno,  lu  » j- 

,  n,  p  Passions  lia.l  commended  suicide,  to  recon- 

ful  work  uimn  the  ra.saiom ,  somewhat 

«•  nf  cowardice  :  aljandomng,  too,  all  attemi 

to  meet  in  detail  the  isoiaieu  f, 

,  1  ..T.  •  r,f  n  truly  vii-tuous  man,  and  to  snow 

as  to  sketch  the  nleal  ot  a  truiy  vu 

how  such 

^^d  Th^  inttnco  V  siring  in  -Atoning,  purifying,  and 

doei>ening  the  chamcter,  and  showed  ^ 

tua  and  submissive  resignation  was  not  only  the  n  g 

?  to  duty  with  the  death  that  siirings  from  ro 

devotion  to  duty  R,iioide  of  Cato,  which 

hellion  «B,,in.i  cironmemne*.  Vocel.^^tic.  » 

hod  VycPTi  absurdly  denounced  by  a  crowu  ui 
“act  Of  cowanheo.  and  a,  nhaurdly  alirged  hy  n,m.y  »>no,d« 
■"rlifiration  for  flying  f~m  ,«in  or  ,>ovorty,  -  .on 
pn,»;tM  a-  an  not  of  m.rt,Tdo,„-a  death  hke  that  of 
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Curtius,  .ccpMrt  nobly  for  the  benefit  of  E„u,e.  The  eve 

clhfre'  “ftrT,'’' t"“  ^ 

with  rH  -t  KI  should  be  prei^rod  to  relinquish  life 

fvr  iie  should  bo  prepar  ed  to 

tolerate  life,  even  when  it  seemed  to  him  a  ciirae. 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  have,  through  the  inhuence  of 
thoi-oughly  pei-vaded  Eui-opean  society,  and 
suicide,  in  modern  times,  is  almost  alwaj^  found  to  have 
^rung  either  fi-om  absolute  insanity ;  from  diseases  which 
^ough  not  amounting  to  insanity,  are  yet  sufficient  to  dis¬ 
colour  our  judgments;  or  from  that  last  excess  of  sonow 

in  1 V  both  extinct.  Considering  it 

m  this  light,  I  know  few  things  more  fitted  to  qual^the 

pWm  we  so  often  hear  than  the  fact  that  statistics  Low 

of  ^  ^  ^baracteiistic 

of  those  ^tions  which  i-ank  most  high  in  intellectual  de- 
velopment  and  m  genei-al  civilisation.  ‘  In  one  or  two  countries, 
ng  religious  feeling  has  counteracted  the  tendency  •  but 
he  comparison  of  town  and  country,  of  different  countri^  of 
^eient  pro^^nces  of  the  same  country,  and  of  difiWent  periods 
be  L  ‘^OQcl^vely  its  reality.  Many  reasons  may 

ffited?  occupatioas  ai-e  peculiaily 

fitted  to  pi-oduce  insanity,^  and  the  blaze  of  publicity,  which 

m  modem  tune  encu-cles  an  aet  of  suicide,  to  diaw  weak 

Hf  condition  of  absolutely 

hfe,  out  of  our  calculation,  it  is  prolxible  that  a  highly 
developed  civilisation,  while  it  raises  the  average  of  well-b4ig 
Js  accompanied  by  more  exti-eme  misery  and  acute  suffeiings 

This  fact  has  been  often  no¬ 
ticed.  The  reader  may  find  many 
s^tistiis  on  the  subject  in  Lisle, 


•There  seems  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  with  the  progress  of 
menul  development  through  the 


ages,  there  is,  as  in  the  aise  with 
other  forms  of  organic  develop¬ 
ment,  a  correlative  degeneration 
going  on,  and  that  an  inorease  of 
insanity  is  a  penalty  which  an 
increase  of  our  present  civilisation 
necessarily  pays.’  _  Maudsley’s 
Pftymology  of  Mind,  p.  201. 
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than  the  simpler  stages  that  had  preceded  it.  Nomadic 
habits,  the  Tast  agglomeration  of  men  m  cities,  the  pressure 
of  a  fierce  competition,  and  the  sudden  fluctuations  to  whic 
manufactures  are  peculiarly  liable,  are  the  con.litions  of  p  eat 
orosperity,  but  also  the  causes  of  the  most  profound  mi^ep. 
bivilLsation  makes  many  of  what  once  were  superflmUes, 
necessaries  of  life,  so  that  their  loss  inflicts  a  pang  long  after 
their  possession  had  ceased  to  be  a  pleasure.  It  also,  by 
softening  the  character,  renders  it  peculiarly  sensitive  to  pain, 
and  it  biings  with  it  a  long  train  of  antipathies,  passion, 
and  diseased  imaginations,  which  rarely  or  never  ci-oss^e 
thoughts  or  torture  the  nerves  of  the  simple  peasimt.  ihe 
advance  of  religious  scepticism,  and  the  relaxation  of  religious 
discipline,  have  weakened  and  sometimes  destroyed  the  honxir 
of  suicide;  and  the  habite  of  self-assertion  the  ^er  and 
restless  ambitions  which  political  liberty,  mteUectual  activity, 
and  manufacturing  enterprise,  all  m  their  different  ways 
conspire  to  foster,  while  they  are  the  very  prmciples  and 
conditions  of  the  progress  of  our  age,  rendp  the  vutueo 
content  in  all  its  forms  extremely  rare,  and  are  peculiarly 
unpropitious  to  the  formation  of  that  spirit  oi  humble  and 
submissive  resignation  which  alone  can  mitigate  the  agony  o 
hopeless  suflering. 

From  examining  the  effect  of  Christianity  in  promoting 
a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  Ufe,  we  may  now  pass  to  an 
adjoining  field,  and  examine  its  influence  in  promoting  a  fra¬ 
ternal  and  philanthropic  sentiment  among  mankind.  And 
first  of  all  we  may  notice  its  effects  upon  slavery. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  general  position  t\m  insti¬ 
tution  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  Stoic  moralists,  and  un^r 
tie  legislation  which  they  had  in  a  great  mi.osure  ^pired. 
Tlie  legitimacy  of  slavery  was  fully  rccogm.sed  ;  but  Seneca 
and  other  momlistehml  asserted,  in  the  very  strongest  terms 
the  natui-al  equality  of  mankind,  the  superficial  character  ot 
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(lifTerences  between  the  slave  and  his  master,  and  the 
duty  of  the  most  scrupulous  humanity  to  the  former.  In¬ 
stances  of  a  veiy  warm  sympathy  between  master  and  slave 
were  of  frequent  occun-ence;  but  they  may  unfortunately  be 
paralleled  by  not  a  few  examples  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelty 
To  guard  against  such  cruelty,  a  long  series  of  enactments’ 
based  avowedly  upon  the  Stoical  principle  of  the  essential 
equality  of  mankind,  had  been  made  imder  Hadrian,  the 
Antonmes,  and  Alexander  Severus.  Not  to  recapitulate  at 
len^h  what  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  it  is 
sufScient  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  right  of  life  and  death 
had  been  definitely  withdrawn  from  the  master,  and  that  the 
murder  of  a  slave  was  stigmatised  and  punished  by  the  law. 
It  had,  however,  been  laid  down,  by  the  great  lawyer  Paul 
that  homicide  impKes  an  intention  to  kill,  and  that  therefore’ 
tlie  master  was  not  guilty  of  that  crime  if  his  slave  died 
under  chastisement  which  was  not  admini.stered  with  this 
intention.  But  the  licence  of  punishment  which  this  decision 
might  give  was  checked  by  laws  which  forbade  excessive 
cruelty  to  slaves,  provided  that,  when  it  was  proved  they 
should  be  sold  to  another  master,  suppressed  the  private 
prisons  in  which  they  had  been  immui-ed,  and  appointed 
sjiecial  officers  to  receive  theii-  complaints. 

In  the  field  of  legislation,  for  about  two  hundred  yeai-s 
after  the  TOnvei-sion  of  Constantine,  the  progress  was  ex¬ 
tremely  slight.  The  Christian  emperors,  in  a.d.  319  and 
326,  adverted  in  two  elaborate  laws  to  the  subject  of  the 
murder  of  slaves,'  but,  beyond  reitemting  in  very  emphatic 
terms  the  pi-evious  enactments,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what 
way  they  improved  the  condition  of  the  class.*  They  pi-o- 


‘  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  12. 

’  Some  commentators  imagine 
(see  Muratori.  Antich.  Ital.  Diss. 
xiv.)  that  among  the  Pagans  the 
mnrder  of  a  man’s  own  slave  was 
inly  assimilvted  to  the  crime  of 


murdering  the  slaveof  another  mac, 
while  in  the  Christian  law  it  was 
defined  as  homicide,  equivalent  to 
the  murder  of  a  freeman.  I  i-on- 
fesa,  however,  this  point  does  not 
appear  to  me  at  all  clear. 
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vidod  that  any  master  who  applied  to  his  slave  certain 
atrocious  tortures,  that  are  enumerated,  with  the  object  of 
killing  him,  should  be  deemed  a  homicide,  but  if  the  slave 
died  under  moderate  punishment,  or  under  any  punishment 
not  intended  to  kill  him,  the  master  should  be  blameless ;  no 
charge  whatever,  it  was  emphatically  said,  should  be  brought 
against  him.  It  has  been  supposed,  though  I  think  without 
evidence,  by  commentators  *  that  this  law  accorded  immunity 
to  the  ma.stcr  only  when  the  slave  perished  under  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  ‘  appropriate  ’  or  servile  punishments — that  is  to 
say,  scourging,  irons,  or  imprisonment  j  but  the  use  of  torture 
not  intended  to  kill  was  in  no  degree  restricted,  nor  is  there 
anything  in  the  law  to  make  it  appear  either  that  the  master 
was  liable  to  punishment,  if  contrary  to  his  intention  his 
slave  succumbed  beneath  torture,  or  that  Constantine  pro- 
{X)sed  any  penalty  for  exces.sive  cruelty  which  did  not  result 
in  death.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  to  observe,  that  this 
law  was  in  remarkable  harmony  with  the  well-known  article 
of  the  Jewish  code,  which  provided  that  if  a  slave,  wounded 
to  death  by  his  master,  linger  for  a  day  or  two,  the  master 
should  not  be  punished,  for  the  slave  was  his  money.* 

The  two  features  that  were  most  revolting  in  the  slave 
system,  as  it  passed  from  the  Pagan  to  the  Christian  emperors, 
were  the  absolute  want  of  legal  recognition  of  slave  marriage, 
and  the  licence  of  torturing  stiU  conceded  to  the  master. 
The  Christian  empei-ors  before  Justinian  took  no  serious 
steps  to  remedy  either  of  these  evils,  and  the  measures  that 
were  taken  against  adultery  still  continued  inapplicable  to 
slave  unions,  because  ‘  the  vileness  of  their  condition  makes 
them  unworthy  of  the  observation  of  the  law.’*  Tl>e  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  punishment  of  crucifixion  had,  however,  a  special 


'  SeeGodefro/s  Commentary  on 
these  laws. 

*  Exodus  xxi.  21. 

*  ‘Quas  vilitates  vitse  dignas 
t«guni  obstTT.atione  non  crediilit.' — 


Cod.  TJuod.  lib.  ix.  tit  7.  See  on 
this  law,  Wallon,  tome  iii.  pp.  417, 
418. 

PeanMilman  observes.  ‘In  tiie 
old  Roman  society  in  the  Eastern 
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value  to  tlio  slayo  class,  and  a  very  merciful  law  of  Constan¬ 
tine  forbade  the  separation  of  the  families  of  the  slaves. 
Another  law,  which  in  its  eflocts  was  perhaps  still  more 
important,  impai'ted  a  sjmred  chai'acter  to  mannniissioii, 
ordaininp;  that  the  ceremony  should  be  celeb mted  in  the 
ChTirch,*  and  permittinj;;  it  on  Sundays.  Some  measures 
were  al.so  taken,  providing  for  the  freedom  of  the  Cliristian 
slaves  of  Jewisli  raasters,  and,  in  two  or  three  cases,  freedom 
was  ofTerod  as  a  bribe  to  slaves,  to  induce  them  to  inform 
against  criminals.  Intermam'age  between  the  free  and  slave 
classes  was  still  strictly  forbidden,  and  if  a  free  woman  had 
improjier  intercourse  with  her  slave,  Constantine  ordered 
that  the  woman  should  be  executed  and  the  slave  bunit 
alive.*  By  the  Pagan  law,  the  woman  had  been  simply  re¬ 
duced  to  slavery.  I’he  laws  against  ftigitive  slaves  wore  also 
rendered  more  severe.'* 

This  legislation  may  on  tho  whole  be  looked  upon  as  a 
progre.ss,  but  it  certainly  does  not  deserve  the  enthusiasm 
which  ecclosiasticol  writers  have  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
it.  I'or  alx)ut  two  hundred  years,  there  was  an  almost  ab- 
Koluto  pause  in  tho  legi.slation  on  this  subject.  Some  slight 
restrictions  weio,  however,  imposed  upon  the  nse  of  torture 
in  trials;  some  slight  additional  facilities  of  manumission 
were  given,  and  some  very  atrocious  enactments  made  to 
prevent  slaves  accusing  their  masters.  According  to  that  of 
(jrratian,  any  slave  who  accused  his  master  of  any  offence. 


Kmpiro  thiH  (list! notion  botwoontho  riage  of  the  slave  ;  but  the  .infho- 
marriago  of  the  freeman  iind  the  nty  of  the  emperor  tvas  eount^r- 
conottbinnge  of  the  niave  was  long  acted  by  the  deep-rooted  projndicea 
rtwgniHod  by  Christianity  itself,  of  centuries.’— /ft#/.  e/Zxi/in  CArvi- 
J  nose  unions  wore  not  blessed,  a.M  tianitt/,  vol.  ii.  p.  ifi. 
the  marriagc,s of  their  superiors  had  '  Cod.  T/utod.  Mb  ii  tit  2.'> 

^)n  hopun  to  he,  by  the  Church.  »  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  tit.  7. 

Basil  the  Macedonian  (a.p.  8C7-  *  Ibid.  lib.  Lt.  tit.  U. 

886)  first,  enacted  that  the  priest.ly  »  Corpin  Juris,  ri.  1. 

benediction  should  hallow  the  mar- 
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exceja  high  ti-eason,  should  inamediatelj  be  burnt  alive, 
without  any  investigation  of  tlie  justice  of  the  charge.* 

Under  Justinian,  however,  new  and  very  important  mea¬ 
sures  were  taken.  In  no  other  sphere  were  the  laws  of  this 
emperor  so  indisjjutahly  an  advance  upon  those  of  his  prede- 
cessois.  His  measui’es  may  be  compiised  under  three  heads. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the  restrictions  upon  enfranchisement 
which  had  accumulated  under  the  Pagan  legislation  were 
abolished ;  the  legislator  pixiclaimed  in  emphatic  language, 
and  by  the  provisions  of  many  laws,  his  desire  to  encourage 
manumission,  and  fi-ee  scope  was  thus  given  to  the  action 
of  the  Church.  In  the  second  place,  the  freedmen,  considered 
as  an  intermediate  class  between  the  slave  and  the  citizen, 
were  virtually  abolished,  all  or  nearly  all  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  citizen  being  granted  to  the  emancipated 
slave.  This  was  the  most  important  contribution  of  tlio 
Chi'istian  emperom  to  that  great  amalgamation  of  nations 
and  classes  which  had  been  advancing  since  the  days  of  Au¬ 
gustus  ;  and  one  of  its  effects  was,  that  any  person,  even  of 
senatoihil  rank,  might  marry  a  slave  when  he  had  fiirt 
emancipated  her.  In  the  thu'd  place,  a  slave  was  permitted 
to  marry  a  free  woman  with  the  authorisation  of  his  master, 
and  childien  born  in  slavery  became  the  legal  hen's  of 
their  emancipated  fatlier.  The  rape  of  a  slave  woman  was 
also  in  this  reign  punished,  like  that  of  a  free  woman,  by 
death.'* 

But,  important  as  wore  these  measures,  it  is  not  in  the 
field  of  legislation  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  the  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  slavery.  This  influence  was  indeed  \cry 
great,  but  it  is  necessai-y  carefully  to  define  its  nature.  The 
prohibition  of  all  slavei'y,  which  was  one  of  the  peculiiirities 
of  the  Jewish  Essencs,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  hereditai'y 


•’  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  vi.  tit.  2.  Wallon,  tome  iii. ;  Chanipaguy 

•  ti««  oil  sill  this  JogislatioD,  ChariU  chretiemte,  '2H-2'2i. 
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Slavery,  which  was  one  of  the  speculations  of  the  Stoic  Dion 
Chrysostom,  had  no  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  teaching. 
Slavery  was  distinctly  and  formally  I’ecognLsed  by  Christ¬ 
ianity,*  and  no  religion  ever  laboured  more  to  encourage  a 
habit  of  docUity  and  passive  obedience.  Much  was  indeed 
said  by  the  Fathers  about  the  natural  equality  of  mankind, 
about  the  duty  of  regarding  slaves  as  brothers  or  companions, 
and  about  the  heinousness  of  cnielty  to  them  ;  but  all  this 
had  been  said  with  at  least  equal  force,  though  it  had  not  been 
disseminated  over  an  equally  wide  ai-ea,  by  Seneca  and  Ej)ic- 
tetus,  and  the  piinciple  of  the  original  freedom  of  all  men  was 
repeatedly  averred  by  the  Pagan  lawyers.  The  services  of 
Christianity  in  this  sphere  were  of  three  kinds.  It  supplied 
a  new  order  of  relations,  in  which  the  distinction  of  classes 
was  unknown.  It  impaired  a  moral  dignity  to  the  servile 
classes,  and  it  gave  an  unexampled  impetus  to  the  movement 
of  enfranchisement. 

The  first  of  these  services  was  effected  by  the  Church 
ceremonies  and  the  penitential  discipline.  In  these  spheies, 
from  which  the  Christian  mind  derived  its  earliest,  its 
deepest,  and  its  most  enduring  impressions,  the  difference 
between  the  master  and  hLs  slave  was  unknown.  They  re¬ 
ceived  the  sacred  elements  together,  they  sat  side  by  side  at 
the  agape,  they  mingled  in  the  public  prayers.  In  the  penal 
system  of  the  Church,  the  distinction  between  wrongs  done 
to  a  freeman,  and  wi-ongs  done  to  a  slave,  which  lay  at  the 
very  i-oot  of  the  whole  civil  legislation,  was  repudiated.  At 
a  time  when,  by  the  civil  law,  a  master,  whose  slave  died  as 
a  consequence  of  excessive  scourging,  was  absolutely  un- 
puni.shed,  the  Council  of  Illiberis  excluded  that  master  for 


I  It  ig-worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  of  Ham.  See  a  number  of  passages 
the jugticeofglaverywas frequently  noticed  by  Moehler,  Le  Chritlian- 
bagsd  by  the  Fathers,  as  by  modern  ixme  et  f  IZtdavage  (trad.  fr8n9.\ 
defenders  of  slavery,  on  tho  curse  pp.  1.51-152. 
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ever  from  the  commiuiion.*  The  chastity  of  female  slaves, 
for  the  protection  of  which  the  civil  law  made  but  little  pro¬ 
vision,  was  sedulously  guarded  by  the  legislation  of  the  Church. 
Slave  birth,  moreover,  was  no  disqualification  for  entering 
into  the  priesthood;  and  an  emancipated  slave,  regarded  as 
the  dispenser  of  spiritual  life  and  death,  often  saw  the 
greatest  and  the  most  wealthy  kneeling  humbly  at  his  feet 
imploring  his  absohition  or  his  benediction.* 

In  the  next  place,  Christianity  imparted  a  moral  dignity 
to  the  servile  class.  It  did  this  not  only  by  associating 
jioverty  and  labour  with  that  monastic  life  which  was  so  pro- 
foimdly  revered,  but  also  by  introducing  new  modifications 
into  the  ideal  type  of  morals.  There  is  no  fact  more  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  Roman  winters  than  the  profound  contempt  with 
which  they  regarded  slaves,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their 
position,  as  on  accoimt  of  the  character  which  that  position 
had  formed.  A  seiwile  chai’acter  was  a  synonym  for  a  vicious 
one.  Cicero  had  declared  that  nothing  great  or  noble  could 
exist  in  a  slave,  and  the  plays  of  Plautus  exhibit  the  same  esti¬ 
mate  in  every  scene.  Tliere  were,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions. 
Epictetus  had  not  only  been,  but  had  been  recognised  as  one  of 
the  noblest  characters  of  Rome.  The  fidelity  of  slaves  to 
their  masters  had  lieen  frequently  extolled,  and  Seneca  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  had  been  the  defender  of  the  op- 


'  The  penalty,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  reduced  to  two  years’ 
exclusion  from  communion.  Mura- 
tori  says ;  ‘  In  piu  consili  si  truova 
decretato,  "  excommunicatione  vel 
peenirentiie  biennii  esse  subjicien¬ 
dum  qui  semim  proprium  sine  con- 
scientia  judicis  Occident.”’  —  An- 
iich.  Ital.  iJiss.  xiv. 

Be-sides  the  works  which  treat 
genepilly  of  the  penitential  disci¬ 
pline,  the  reader  may  consult  with 


fruit  Wright’s  letter  On  the  Poli¬ 
tical  Condition  of  the  Ehglish  Pea¬ 
santry.  and  Moehler,  p.  186. 

*  On  the  great  multitude  of 
emanci  pated  slaves  who  entered,  and 
at  one  time  almost  monopolised,  the 
ecclesiastical  offices,  compare  Moeh¬ 
ler,  Le  Chri-dianisme  et  UEsclamge, 
pp.  177-178.  Leo  the  Great  tried 
to  prevent  slaves  being  raised  to 
the  priestly  office,  because  it  would 
degnide  the  latter. 


T 
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I>r<j6fced.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  contempt  -waa 
general,  and  also  that  in  the  Pagan  world  it  was  to  a  great 
extent  just.  Every  age  haa  its  own  moiul  ideal,  to  which  all 
virtuous  men  aspire.  Every  sphere  of  life  has  also  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  produce  a  distinctive  type  being  sjjecially  favoui-able 
to  some  particular  class  of  virtues,  and  specially  unfavourable 
to  others.  'Ihe  popular  estimate,  and  even  the  real  moi-al 
condition,  of  each  class  depends  chiefly  upon  the  degree  in 
which  the  type  of  character  its  position  naturally  develops, 
coincides  with  the  ideal  type  of  the  age.  Now,  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  magnanimity,  self-reliance,  dignity,  independence, 
and,  in  a  word,  elevation  of  chai'acter,  constituted  the  Homan 
ideal  of  perfection,  it  will  appear  evident  that  this  was  pre¬ 
eminently  the  type  of  freemen,  and  that  the  condition  of 
slavery  was  in  the  very  highest  degree  unfavourable  to  its 
development.  Christianity  for  the  first  time  gave  the  servile 
virtues  the  foremost  place  in  the  moral  type.  Humility, 
obedience,  gentleness,  patience,  resignation,  are  all  cardinal 
or  rudimentary  virtues  in  the  Christian  character ;  they  were 
aU  neglected  or  underrated  by  the  Pagans;  they  can  all  ex¬ 
pand  and  flourish  in  a  servile  position. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  upon  slavery,  by  inclining  the 
moral  type  to  the  servile  classes,  though  less  obvious  and  less 
discussed  than  some  others,  is,  I  beHeve,  in  the  very  highest  de 
gree  important.  There  is,  probably,  scarcely  any  other  single 
circumstance  that  exercises  so  profound  an  influence  upon 
the  social  and  political  relations  of  a  religion,  as  the  class 
type  with  which  it  can  most  readily  assimilate ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  gi'oup  or  variety  of  virtues  to  which  it  gives  the 
foremost  place.  The  virtues  that  ai-e  most  suited  to  the 
servile  position  were  in  general  so  little  honoured  by  anti¬ 
quity  that  they  were  not  even  cultivated  in  their  appropriate 
sphere.  The  aspirations  of  good  men  were  in  a  different 
direction.  The  virtue  of  the  Stoic,  which  rose  triumphantly 
under  advei-sity,  nearly  always  withei-ed  under  degiadation. 
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For  the  first  time,  imcler  the  influence  of  Christianity,  a  great 
moral  movement  passed  through  the  servile  class.  The  mul¬ 
titude  of  slaves  who  embraced  the  new  faith  was  one  of  the 
reproaches  of  the  Pagans  j  and  the  names  of  Blandina,  Pota- 
mhena,  Eutyches,  Victorinus,  and  Kerens,  show  how  fully 
they  shared  in  the  suflerings  and  in  the  glory  of  martyr¬ 
dom.*  The  first  and  grandest  edifice  of  Eyzantine  architec¬ 
ture  in  Italy — the  noble  church  of  St.  Vital,  at  Eaveima — 
was  dedicated  by  J ustinian  to  the  memoiy  of  a  martyred 
slave. 

V  hile  Christianity  thus  broke  down  the  contempt  with 
which  the  master  had  regarded  his  slaves,  and  planted  among 
the  latter  a  principle  of  mora,!  regeneration  which  expanded 
in  no  other  sphere  with  an  equal  peidection,  its  action  in 
procuring  the  freedom  of  the  slave  was  unceasing.  The  law 
of  Constantine,  which  placed  the  ceremony  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  clergy ,  and  the  many  laws  that  gave  special 
facilities  of  manumission  to  those  who  desired  to  enter 
the  monasteries  or  the  priesthood,  symbolised  the  religious 
character  the  act  had  assumed.  It  was  celebrated  on  Church 
festivals,  especially  at  Easter  j  and,  although  it  was  not  pro¬ 
claimed  a  matter  of  duty  or  necessity,  it  was  always  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  acceptable  modes  of  expiating  past  sins. 
St.  Melania  was  said  to  have  emancipated  8,000  slaves ;  St. 
Ovidius,  a  rich  martyr  of  Gaul,  5,000 ;  Chi’omatius,  a  Roman 
prefect  under  Diocletian,  1,400;  Hermes,  a  prefect  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  1,250.*  Pope  St.  Gregory,  many  of  the 
clergy  at  Hippo  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  as  well 
as  great  numbers  of  private  individuals,  freed  their  slaves  as 
an  act  of  piety.*  It  became  customary  to  do  so  on  occasions 

'  Soe  a  most . admirable  disserta-  p.  210.  These  numbers  are,  no  doubt, 
tion  on  this  subject  in  Le  Blant,  exaggerated ;  see  Wallon,  Hist,  de 
I.tacripticmB  chretiennes  de  la  Gaule,  VEsclavage,  tome  iii.  p.  38. 
tome  ii.  pp.  284-299  ;  Gibbon’s  ’  See  Schmidt,  La  Sociifi  civile 
Decline  and  Fall,  eh.  ixxviii.  dans  le  Mwde  romain,  pp.  24&- 

*  ,Chariti  chretienne,  248. 
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of  national  or  personal  thanksgiving,  on  l  ecovei'y  from  sick¬ 
ness,  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  at  the  hour  of  death,  and,  above 
all,  in  testamentary  bequests.*  Numerous  chai-ters  and  epi¬ 
taphs  still  record  the  gift  of  liberty  to  slaves  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  ‘  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  ’  of  the  donor  or 
testator.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  there  were  no 
slaves  to  emancipate  in  France,  it  was  usual  in  many  chui  cbes 
to  release  caged  pigeons  on  the  ecclesiastical  festivals,  in 
memory  of  the  ancient  charity,  and  that  prisoners  might  still 
be  freed  in  the  name  of  Christ.* 

Slavery,  however,  lasted  in  Europe  for  about  800  yeai-s 
after  Constantine,  and  during  the  j)eriod  with  which  alone 
this  volume  is  concerned,  although  its  chai-acter  was  clianged 
and  mitigated,  the  number  of  men  who  were  subject  to  it 
was  probably  greater  than  in  the  Pagan  Empire.  In  the 
West  the  barbaiian  conqxiests  modified  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  two  directions.  The  cessation  of  the  sti-eam  of  bar¬ 
barian  captives,  the  impoverishment  of  great  families,  who 
had  been  surrounded  by  vast  retinues  of  slaves,  the  general 
diminution  of  town  life,  and  the  barbarian  habits  of  |>er- 
Bonal  independence,  checketl  the  old  form  of  slavery,  while 
the  misery  and  the  precarious  condition  of  the  free  [)easante 
induced  them  in  great  numbera  to  barter  their  Uberty  for 
protection  by  the  neighbouring  lord.^  In  the  East,  the  de- 


'  Muratori  has  devoted  two  va 
luable  dissertations  {Antich.  Ital. 
xiv.  XV.)  to  mediseval  slavery. 

’  Ozanam’s  Hist,  of  Civilisation 
in  the  Fifth  Century  (Eng.  trans.), 
vol.  ii.  p.  43.  St.  Adelbert,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Prague  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  centurj',  was  especially  famous 
for  his  opposition  to  the  slave  trade. 
In  Sweilen,  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  thirteenth  century  was  avow¬ 
edly  accomplished  in  obedience  to 
Christian  principles.  (Moehler, 
Christ ianiimie  et  CEsclavaye.  pp. 


194-i96;  Ryan’s  History  of  the 
Effects  of  Religion  upon  Mankind, 
pp.  142,  143.) 

'  Salvian.  in  a  famous  passage 
{De  Gubematione  J)ei,  lib.  v.),  no¬ 
tices  the  multitudes  of  poor  who 
voluntarily  became  ‘  colon!  ’  for  the 
sake  of  protection  and  a  li  yelihood. 
The  coloai,  who  were  attached  to 
the  .soil,  were  much  the  same  a-s  the 
mediaeval  serfs.  We  have  already 
noticed  them  coming  into  being,  ap¬ 
parently  when  the  Roman  emperors 
settled  barbarian  prisoners  to  cul- 
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struction  of  gi-eat  foi-tiines  through  excessive  taxation  dimi¬ 
nished  the  number  of  superfluous  slaves ;  and  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  hy  which  agricultimal  slaves  were 
taxed  according  to  theii'  employments,*  as  well  as  the  desire 
of  emperors  to  encoui-age  agricultuie,  led  the  legislators  to 
attach  the  slaves  permanently  to  the  soil.  In  the  coiu-se  of 
time,  almost  the  entii-e  free  peasantry,  and  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  tlie  old  slaves,  had  sunk  or  risen  into  the  qualified 
slavery  called  serfdom,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  great 
edifice  of  feudalism.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  sale  of  slaves  beyond  their  native  provinces  was  in  most 
countries  prohibited.  ^  The  creation  of  the  free  cities  of  Italy, 
the  custom  of  emancipating  slaves  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
army,  and  economical  changes  which  made  fi-ee  labour  more 
profitable  than  slave  labour,  conspii'ed  with  religious  motives 
in  eflTecting  the  ultimate  freedom  of  labour.  The  practice  of 
manumitting,  as  an  act  of  devotion,  continued  to  the  end  j 
but  the  ecclesiastics,  probably  through  the  feeling  that  they 
had  no  right  to  alienate  corporate  property,  in  which  they  had 
only  a  life  interest,  were  among  the  last  to  follow  the  coun¬ 
sels  they  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  laity.^  In  the  twelfth 
century,  ho’vever,  slaves  in  Europe  were  very  inre.  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  slavery  Wiis  almost  imknown.^ 


tivate  the  desert  lands  of  Italy; 
and  before  the  barbarian  invasions 
their  numbers  seem  to  have  much 
increased.  M.  Guizot  has  devoted 
two  chapters  to  this  subject.  {Hist, 
de  III  Civilisation  en  France,  vii. 
viii.) 

'  S<^e  Finlay’s  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  241. 

ifoehler,  p.  181. 

•  ‘  Non  v’era  anticamente  signor 
Be<’olare,  voscovo,  abbate,  capitolo 
di  caconici  e  monistero  che  non 
ive.-'se  al  suo  servigio  molti  servi. 
Molto  frequentemente  solevano  i 
eecolari  manoinctterli.  Non  cosi 


le  chiese,  e  i  monisteri,  non  pur 
altra  cagione,  a  mio  credere,  se  non 
porchi  la  manumissionefe  una  spezie 
tli  alienazione,  ed  eradai  canonipro- 
ibito  i  alienare  i  beni  delle  chiese.’ 
—  Muratori,  Dissert,  xv.  Some 
Councils,  however,  recognised  the 
right  of  bishops  to  emancipate 
Church  slaves.  Moehler,  Le  Chris- 
iianisme  et  VEsclavage,  p.  187. 
Many  peasants  placed  themselves 
under  the  dominion  of  the  monks, 
as  being  the  best  masters,  and  also 
to  obtain  thebenefitof  theirprayers. 

*  Muratori ;  Hallam’s  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  ii.  part  ii. 
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Closely  connected  w-ith  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  de¬ 
stroying  hereditary  slaverj',  was  its  influence  in  redeeming 
captives  from  servitude.  In  no  other  form  of  charity  was  its 
l)eneficial  character  more  continually  and  more  splendidlv 
displayed.  During  the  long  and  dreary  trials  of  the  barbarian 
invasions,  when  the  whole  structure  of  society  was  dislo 
cated,  when  vast  districts  and  mighty  cities  were  in  a  few 
months  almost  depopulated,  and  when  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  Italy  were  mown  down  by  the  sword,  or  earned  awav 
into  captivity,  the  bishops  never  desisted  from  their  eSbrts  to 
alleviate  the  suflTerings  of  the  prisoners.  St.  Ambrose,  disre¬ 
garding  the  outcries  of  the  Arians,  who  denounced  his  act  as 
atrocious  sacrilege,  sold  the  rich  church  ornaments  of  Milan 
to  rescue  some  cjiptives  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths,  and  this  practice — which  was  afterwards  fonnally 
sanctioned  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great — became  speedily  general. 
When  the  Roman  army  had  captured,  but  refused  to  support, 
seven  thousand  Persian  prisoners,  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Amida, 
undeterred  by  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Persians  to  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  declaring  that  ‘  God  had  no  need  of  plates  or 
dishes,’  sold  all  the  rich  chiuoh  ornaments  of  his  diocese, 
rescued  the  imbelieving  prisoners,  and  sent  them  back  un- 
narmed  to  their  king.  During  the  horrors  of  the  Vandal 
invasion,  Deogratias,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  took  a  similar  step 
to  ransom  the  Roman  prisonei’s.  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gr^ory 
the  Great,  St.  Csesarius  of  Arles,  St.  Exuperius  of  Toulouse, 
St.  Hilary,  St.  Remi,  all  melted  down  or  sold  their  church 
vases  to  free  prisoners.  St.  Cyprian  sent  a  large  sum  for  the 
same  pui^xwe  to  the  Bishop  of  Niconiedia.  St.  Epiphanius 
and  St.  Avitus,  in  conjunction  with  a  rich  Gaulish  ladv 
named  Syagria,  are  said  to  have  rescued  thousands.  St. 
Eligius  devoted  to  this  object  liis  entire  fortune.  St.  Paulinus 
of  Nola  displayed  a  similar  generosity,  and  the  legends  even 
assert,  though  untruly,  that  he,  like  St.  Peter  Teleonariua 
and  St.  Serapion,  having  exhausted  all  other  forms  of  charitv, 
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as  a  last  gift  sold  himself  to  slavery.  When,  long  affcer- 
waids,  the  Mohammedan  conquests  in  a  measure  ropj-oduced 
the  (^amities  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  same  unwearied 
charity  was  displayed.  The  Trinitarian  monks,  founded  by  John 
of  Matha  m  the  twelfth  centiuy,  were  devoted  to  the  release 
of  Ckristian  captives,  and  another  society  was  founded  with 
the  same  object  by  Peter  Nolasco,  in  the  following  century.' 

The  different  branches  of  the  subject  1  am  examining  are 
BO  closely  intertwined  that  it  is  difficult  to  investigate  one 
without  in  a  measure  anticipating  the  others.  While  dis¬ 
cusring  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  protecting  infancy,  in 
raising  the  estimate  oi  human  life,  and  in  alleviating  slavery, 
I  have  trenched  largely  upon  the  last  application  of  the 
docti-ine  of  Chidstian  fiaternity  I  must  examine— 1  mean  the 
foundation  of  charity.  The  difference  between  Pagan  and 
Christian  societies  in  this  matter  is  very  profound ;  but  a 
gr^t  pai-t  of  it  must  be  ascribed  to  causes  other  than 
religious  opinions.  Charily  finds  au  extended  scope  for 
action  only,  where  there  exists  a  large  class  of  men  at  once 
independent  and  impoveiished.  In  the  ancient  societies, 
slavery  in  ti  gi-eat  measm-e  replaced  pauperism,  and,  by 
securing  the  sulisistence  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
poor,  contracted  the  sphere  of  charity.  And  what  slavery 
did  at  Home  for  the  very  poor,  the  system  of  clientage  did 
for  those  of  a  somewhat  higher  rank.  The  existence  of  these 
two  institutions  is  sufficient  to  show  the  injustice  of  judging 
the  two  societies  by  a  mere  compaiison  of  their  charitable 
iustitutioms,  and  we  must  also  remember  that  among  the 
ancients  the  relief  of  the  indigent  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
{xirtant  functions  of  the  State.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  many 
measures  taken  with  this  olject  in  ancient  Greece,  in  con- 
ridering  the  condition  of  the  Homan  poor  we  aie  at  once  met 

'  See  on  this  subject,  Eyan,  pp.  and  especially  Le  Plant,  Inscrip- 
ldl-1.52;  Cibrario,  Econcmica  po-  tions  chretitnne*  dt  la  Gaw/e,  tome 
iiika  del  Idaiio  Evo,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.,  ii.  pp.  284-299, 
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by  tho  simple  fact  that  for  several  centuries  the  iinmen»s 
majority  of  these  were  habitually  supported  by  gratuitous 
distributions  of  corn.  In  a  very  early  period  of  Roman 
history  we  find  occa.sional  instances  of  distribution ;  but  it 
wixs  not  till  A.U.C.  630  that  Cains  Gracchus  caused  a  law  to 
be  made,  supplying  the  poorer  classes  with  corn  at  a  price 
that  was  little  more  than  nominal ;  and  although,  two  years 
after,  the  nobles  succeeded  in  revoking  this  law,  it  was  after 
several  fluctuations  finally  re-enacted  in  A.U.C.  679.  The 
Cassia-Terentia  law,  as  it  was  called  fi-om  the  consuls  under 
whom  it  was  at  last  established,  was  largely  extended  in  its 
operation,  or,  as  some  think,  revived  from  neglect  in  a.u.c. 
691,  by  Cato  of  Utica,  who  desii-ed  by  this  means  to  divert 
popularity  from  the  cau.se  of  Ctesar,  under  whom  multitudes 
of  the  poor  were  enrolling  themselves.  Four  years  later, 
Clodius  Fulcher,  abolishing  the  small  pnyment  which  had 
been  demanded,  made  the  distribution  entirely  gratuitous. 
It  took  place  once  a  month,  and  consisted  of  five  modii'  a 
head.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Ca'sar  no  less  than  320,000 
l>ei-8ons  were  inscribed  as  recipients  ;  but  Csesar  reduced  the 
number  by  one  half.  Under  Augustus  it  had  risen  to 
200,000.  Tliis  emperor  desired  to  i-estrict  the  distribution 
of  corn  to  three  or  four  times  a  ycixr,  but,  yielding  to  the 
popular  wish,  he  at  last  consented  that  it  should  continue 
monthly.  It  soon  became  the  leading  fact  of  Roman  life. 
Numerous  officera  were  appointed  to  provide  it.  A  severe 
legislation  controlled  their  acts,  and  to  secure  a  regular  and 
abundant  supply  of  corn  for  tho  capital  became  the  principal 
object  of  the  provincial  governors.  Under  the  Antonines  the 
number  of  the  reci])ients  had  considerably  increased,  having 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  exceeded  500,000.  Septimus  Severus 
added  to  the  com  a  ration  of  oil.  Aiuelian  replaced  the 


'  About  |th8  of  a  bushel.  See  Hume’s  F»say  im  the  Populoustte-ea 
of  Ancient  S'atione. 
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monthly  distribution  of  ungi-ound  com  by  a  daily  distribution 
of  bread,  and  added,  moreover,  a  portion  of  pork.  Gratuitous 
distributions  wei’e  aftei'wards  extended  to  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and  were  probably  not  altogether 
unknown  in  smaller  towns.* 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  gratuitous  distribution  of 
com  ranked,  with  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  gladia¬ 
torial  exhibitions,  as  one  of  the  cliief  demoralising  influences 
of  the  Empire.  The  most  injudicious  charity,  however  per¬ 
nicious  to  the  classes  it  is  intended  to  relieve,  has  commonly 
a  beneflcial  and  softening  influence  upon  the  donor,  and 
thi’ough  him  upon  society  at  large.  But  the  Roman  distri¬ 
bution  of  com,  being  merely  a  political  device,  had  no 
humanising  influence  upon  the  people,  while,  being  regulated 
only  by  the  indigence,  and  not  at  all  by  the  intirmities  or 
chai-acter,  of  the  recipient,  it  was  a  dii-ect  and  overwhelming 
encouragement  to  idleness.  With  a  provision  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  and  with  an  abundant  supply  of  amusements,  the 
poor  Romans  readily  gave  up  honourable  labour,  all  trades 
in  the  city  languished,  every  interruption  in  the  distribution 
of  com  was  followed  by  fearful  sufierings,  free  gifts  of  land 
were  often  insufficient  to  attract  the  citizens  to  honest  labour, 
and  the  multiplication  of  children,  which  rendered  the  public 
relief  inadequate,  was  checked  by  abortion,  exposition,  or 
infanticide. 

When  we  remember  that  the  population  of  Rome 
probably  never  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half,  that  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  indigent  were  provided  for  as  slaves,  and 
that  more  than  200,000  freemen  were  habitually  supplied 


’  The  history  of  these  distribu-  debted.  See,  too,  ilonnier.  Hist. 
tions  is  traced withadmirable  learn-  dsV AssisiancspubliQus\  B.  Dumas, 
iBc  by  M.  Naudet  in  his  Memoirs  Des  Seoours  publics chez  lesAnciens- 
fur  Us  Secours  publics  dons  FAnti-  and  Schmidt,  Essai  sur  la  Socieli 
■juiti  (Mhn.  de  FAcadimU  des  In-  civile  dans  Is  Monde  romain  et  sur 
scHp.  et  Belles-lettres,  tome  xiii.),  sa  Transformation  par  le  Christ iaie- 
an  eesay  to  which  I  am  much  in-  isme. 
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the  first  neces.sajy  of  life,  we  cannot,  I  think,  charjre 
the  Pagan  society  of  the  rnetwpolis,  at  leaat,  with  an  excessive 
pai-simony  m  relieving  poverty.  But  besides  the  distribution 
of  com,  sevenil  other  measures  were  taken.  Salt  which 
was  very  largely  used  by  the  Roman  poor,  hn.d  dining  the 
Republic  been  made  a  monofKily  of  the  State,  and  was  sold 
by  It  at  a  price  that  was  lictle  more  than  nominal.'  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  land,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  agrarian  laws 
was,  under  a  now  fomi,  practised  by  Julius  Ca>.sar,»  Nerva* 
said  Septimus  Severus,^  who  bought  land  to  divide  it  amon- 
the  poor  citizens.  Large  legacies  were  left  to  the  people  bv 
Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  others,  and  consido.mble.  thou-ii 
imegular,  donations  made  on  occasions  of  great  rejoicing 
Numerous  public  baths  were  e-stablished,  to  which  when 
they  were  not  absolutely  .gratuitous,  the  smalle.st  coin  in  use 
gave  adrajssion,  and  which  were  in  consequence  habituaUv 
employed  by  the  poor.  Vespasian  instituted,  and  the  Ant<i- 
nines  e^nded,  a  system  of  popular  education,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  I  h.ave  already  noticed,  for  the  support  of  the  children 
of  poor  parents,  acquired  veiy  considerable  proportions.  The 
first  trace  of  it  at  Rome  may  lie  found  under  Augu.stus,  who 
^ve  money  .and  com  for  the  support  of  young  children,  who 
had  previously  not  Iieen  included  in  the  public  distributions.* 
^118  appears,  however,  to  h.ave  lieen  but  .an  act  of  isolated 
bonevolen^,  and  the  honour  of  first  instituting  a  systematic 
effort  in  this  direction  belongs  to  Nerva,  who  enjoined  the 
support  of  ]yoov  children,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  all  the 
cities  of  Italy.*  Trajan  greatly  extended  the  system.  In 


'  Livy,  ii.  9 ;  Pliny,  Hist  Nat 
xixi.  41. 

’  Dion  Cnssins.  xxxviii.  1_7. 

*  Xiphilin,  Ixviii.  2  ;  Pliny,  j?n. 

'  Spartian.  Slept.  Sev'-nis. 

‘  Auffiist.  41 ;  Dion  Cas¬ 
sias,  li.  I. 

“Afflictos  civitntis  reWavit; 


pnellas  puerosque  natos  parentibus 
egesfosis  sumptn  publico  per  Italia* 
oppida  ali  jus.sit.* — .Sext.  Aurel 
victor.  Epitome,  ‘Xerra.’  This 
mea.surcof  Nerva,  though  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  .any  other  writer,  is  con¬ 
fined  by  the  evidence  of  medal* 
(Nandet,  p.  7.5.) 
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his  reign  5,000  poor  children  were  supported  by  tiie  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Home  alone,*  and  similar  measiires,  though  we  know 
not  on  what  scale,  were  taken  in  the  other  Italian  and  even 
^kirican  cities.  At  the  Uttle  town  of  Velleia,  we  fmd  a 
charity  instituted  by  Tmjan,  for  the  partial  support  of  270 
child:  en.*  Private  benevolence  followed  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  several  inscriptions  which  still  remain,  though  they 
do  not  enable  us  to  write  its  history,  sufficiently  attest  its 
activity.  The  younger  Pliny,  besides  warmly  encouraging 
scliools,  devoted  a  small  property  to  the  support  of  poor 
children  in  his  native  city  of  Como.^  The  name  of  Caelia 
Idaciina  is  preserved  as  the  foundi-ess  of  a  charity  for  100 
eldldi'en  at  Terracina.'*  Hadrian  increased  the  supplies  of 
com  allotted  to  these  charities,  and  he  was  also  distinguished 
for  his  bounty  to  poor  women.®  Antoninus  was  accustomed 
to  lend  money  to  the  poor  at  fom  per  cent.,  which  was  much 
below  the  noioual  rate  of  interest,®  and  both  he  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  their  wives  institutions 
for  the  support  of  girls.^  Alexander  Seveiais  in  like  manner’ 
dedicated  an  institution  for  the  support  of  children  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother.®  Public  hospitals  were  probably 
unknown  in  Europe  before  Christianity ;  but  there  are  ti-acea 
of  the  distribution  of  medicine  to  the  sick  poor ;  ®  there  were 
private  infirmaries  for  slaves,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  mihtai’y 
hospitals.*®  Provincial  towns  were  occasioruilly  assisted  by 


‘  Plin.  Panegyr.  xxvi.  xxviii. 

’  We  know  of  this  charity 
from  an  extant  bronze  tablet.  See 
Schmidt,  Essai  historique  Mr  la 
Soeiitt  romaine,  p.  4’28. 

*  Plin.  Ep  i.  8 ;  iv.  12. 

*  .Schmidt,  p.  428. 

*  Spartianus,  Hadrian. 

"  Capitoliuus,  Antoninus. 

’  Capitobnus,  Anton.,  Marc. 
Aurel. 

*  iKimpridins,  A.  Secerns. 

’  See  Fricdlsender,  Hist,  tics 


Mceur.i  romaincs,  iii.  p.  157. 

Seneca  (Be  Ira,  lib.  i.  cap.  16) 
speaks  of  institutions  called  vale- 
tudinaria,  which  most  writers  think 
were  private  infirmaries  in  rich 
men’s  houses.  The  opinion  that 
the  Romans  had  public  hospilala 
is  maintained  in  a  very  learned 
and  valuable,  but  little-known 
work,  called  Collections  relative  to 
tie  Syst'matic  Relief  of  the  Poor. 
(London,  1815.) 
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the  GoTomment  in  sea.sons  of  jn'eat  dLstresa,  and  thei-e  are 
some  i-ecoi-dcd  instances  of  private  logjicies  for  tiieir  Iwnefit.* 
'I'hese  various  measin-es  are  b}-  no  means  inconsidenvl)Ie. 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  many  similar  ste{)s 
were  taken,  of  which  all  record  has  been  lost.  The  hlstoiw 
of  charity  presents  so  few  salient  features,  so  little  that  can 
strike  the  imagination  or  ai-rcst  the  attention,  that  it  is 
usually  almost  wholly  neglectetl  by  historians  j  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  what  inadef]uate  notions  of  our  existing 
charities  could  bo  gleaned  from  the  casual  allusions  in  plavs 
or  poems,  in  political  histories  or  court  memoirs.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  que.stion  that  neither  in  practice  nor  in 
theory,  neither  in  the  institutions  that  were  founded  nor  in 
the  jilace  that  was  assigned  to  it  in  the  scale  of  duties,  did 
charity  in  antiquity  occupy  a  jiosition  at  all  comparable  to 
that  wliich  it  has  obtained  by  Christianity.  Nearly  all 
i-elief  was  a  State  measure,  dictated  much  more  by  jiolicy 
than  by  benevolence;  and  the  habit  of  soiling  young  children, 
the  innumerable  expositions,  the  readiness  of  the  poor  to 
enrol  themselvas  as  gladiators,  and  the  frequent  famines, 
show  how  large  was  the  measure  of  unrelieved  distress.  A 
very  few  Tagan  examples  of  charity  have,  indeed,  dascended 
to  us.  Among  the  Greeks  we  find  Epaminondas  ransoming 
cajitives,  and  collecting  dowens  for  poor  girls;*  Cimon, 
feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked  Bias,  purchasing, 
emancipating,  and  furnishing  with  dowera  seme  captive  girls 
of  Messina.^  Tacitus  has  dascribed  with  enthusiasm  how, 
after  a  cata3troj)ho  near  Rome,  the  rich  threw  open  their 
hou.ses  and  taxed  all  their  resources  to  relieve  the  sufferers.® 
There  existed,  too,  among  the  poor,  lioth  of  Gi-eece  and 
Rome,  mutual  insurance  societies,  which  undertook  to  pro- 


*  See  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  68  ;  '  Plutarch,  Cimon. 

Phny,  V.  7  ;  x.  79.  •  Diog.  J.aert.  Biot. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  F.paminon-  •  Tac.  Annul,  iv.  G3. 
dot,  cap.  iii. 
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vide  for  theii*  sick  and  inlinn  meinhers.*  The  very  frequent 
inference  to  mendicancy  in  the  I^atin  writers  shows  that 
beggars,  and  therefore  those  who  relieved  heggai-s,  were 
numerous.  The  duty  of  hospitality  was  also  strongly  en¬ 
joined,  and  was  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
supreme  Deity.  But  the  active,  habitual,  and  detailed 
charity  of  private  persons,  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
in  all  Christian  societies,  was  scarcely  known  in  antiquity, 
and  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  moralists  who 
have  even  noticed  it.  Of  these,  the  chief  rank  belongs  to 
Cicero,  who  devoted  two  very  judicious  but  somewhat  cold 
chapters  to  the  subject.  Nothing,  he  said,  is  more  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  man  than  beneficence  or  liberality,  but  there 
are  many  cautions  to  be  urged  in  practising  it.  We  must 
take  care  that  our  bounty  is  a  real  ble.ssing  to  the  person  we 
relieve ;  that  it  does  not  exceed  our  own  means ;  that  it  is 
not,  as  was  the  case  with  Sylla  and  Caesar,  derived  from  the 
spoliation  of  othere ;  that  it  springs  from  the  heart  and  not 
from  ostentation  ;  that  the  claims  of  gratitude  ai’e  pi'cfcrred 
to  the  mere  impulses  of  compassion,  and  that  due  regard  is 
paid  both  to  the  cliaracter  and  to  the  wants  of  the  recipient.* 

Christianity  for  the  first  time  made  charity  a  i-udimentaiy 
virtue,  giving  it  a  leading  place  in  the  moral  type,  and  in  the 
exhortations  of  its  teachers.  Besides  its  general  infiuence  in 
stimulating  the  affections,  it  effected  a  complete  revolution 
in  this  sphere,  by  regarding  the  poor  as  the  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Chiistian  Founder,  and  thus  making  the 
love  of  Christ,  rather  than  the  love  of  man,  the  principle  of 
charity.  Even  in  the  days  of  persecution,  collections  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  were  made  at  the  Sunday  meetings. 
TTie  agajiffi  or  feasts  of  love  were  intended  mainly  for  the 
{KX)r,  and  food  that  was  saved  by  the  fasts  was  devoted  to 
their  benefit.  A  vast  organisation  of  charity,  presided  over 

'  See  Pliny,  F,p.  x.  94,  and  the  remark*  of  Naudet,  pp.  38,  89. 

*  lit  Offic.  i.  J4,  16. 
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by  the  bishops,  and  actively  directed  by  the  deacons,  soon 
reified  over  Christendom,  till  the  bond  of  charity  became 
Ae  tend  of  unity,  and  the  most  distant  sections  of  the 
Chnst^  Ohurch  corresponded  by  the  interchange  of  mercy, 
teng  befoie  the  era  of  Constantine,  it  was  observed  that  the 
chanties  of  the  Christians  were  so  extensive— it  may  per¬ 
haps,  be  said  so  excesaive-that  they  drew  very  many 
impostoi-s  to  the  Chiueh  ;>  and  when  the  victory  of  Chris- 
toty  was  achieved,  the  enthusiasm  for  charity  displayed 
Itself  m  the  erection  of  numerous  institutions  that  were  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  to  the  Pagan  world.  A  Roman  lady 
named  Fabrola,  in  the  fourth  century,  founded  at  Rome,  as’ 
an  act  of  pen^ce,  the  first  public  hospital,  and  the  charity 
planted  by  that  woman’s  hand  overspread  the  world,  and 
will  alleviate,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  darkest  anguish  of 
humamty.  Another  hospital  was  soon  after  founded  by  St. 
Pammachus ;  pother  of  gi-eat  celebrity  by  St.  Basil,  at 
Cnsarea  St  Basil  also  erected  at  Cassai-ea  what  was  probably 
the  first  asylum  for  lepers.  Xenodochia,  or  refuges  for 
stiangers,  speedily  rose,  especially  along  the  paths  of  the 
p  gm^  St.  Pammachus  founded  one  at  Ostia  ;  Paula  and 
Melania  founded  others  at  Jerusalem.  The  Coimcil  of  Nice 
ordered  that  one  should  be  erected  in  every  city  In  the 

of  Antioch  suppoited 
d,000  widows  and  vii-gins,  besides  stiangers  imd  sick.  Leoa- 

^es  for  the  poor  became  common;  and  it  was  not  unft-equent 
for  m^  and  women  who  desired  to  five  a  life  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  especiaUy  for  priests  who  attained  the  episcoiwcy 


'  Lucian  describes  this  in  his 
famous  picture  of  Peregrinue ;  and 
J^ian,  much  later,  accused  the 
t/hristiuns  of  drawing  men  into 
the  Church  by  their  charities, 
isocratee  (Zfwi.  vii.  17)  tells 
a  stcry  of  a  Jew  who,  pretending 
^  be  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
had  been  often  baptised  in  different 


sects,  and  had  amassed  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune  by  the  gift*  he 
received  on  those  occasions.  He 
was  at  last  miraculously  detected 
by  the  Novatian  bishop  Paul. 
There  are  several  instances  in  the 
of  the  Saints  of  judgments 
falling  on  those  who  duped  bene¬ 
volent  Christians. 
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to  bestow  their  entire  propei-ties  in  charity.  Even  the  early 
Oriental  monka,  who  for  the  most  part  were  extremely 
removed  from  the  active  and  social  virtues,  supplied  many 
noble  examples  of  charity.  St.  Ephrem,  in  a  time  of  pesti¬ 
lence,  emei^ed  from  his  solitude  to  found  and  superintend  a 
hospital  at  Edessa.  A  monk  named  Thalasius  collected 
blind  beggars  in  an  asylum  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
A  merchant  named  Apollonius  founded  on  Mount  Nitida  a 
gratuitous  dispensary  for  the  monks.  Tlie  monks  often 
assisted  by  their  labours  provinces  that  were  suffering  from 
pestilence  or  famine.  We  may  trace  the  remains  of  the 
pure  socialism  that  marked  the  first  phase  of  the  Christian 
community,  in  the  emphatic  language  with  w^hich  some  of 
the  Fathers  proclaimed  chai-ity  to  be  a  matter  not  of  mercy  but 
of  justice,  maintaining  that  all  property  is  based  on  usurp¬ 
ation,  that  the  earth  by  right  is  common  to  all  men,  and 
that  no  man  can  claim  a  superabundant  supply  of  its  goods 
except  as  an  administrator  for  others.  A  Christian,  it  was 
maintained,  should  devote  at  least  one-tenth  of  his  profits  to 
the  poor.* 

The  enthusiasm  of  charity,  tlms  manifested  in  the  Church, 
S])eedily  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Pagans.  The  ridicule 
of  laician,  and  the  vain  efforts  of  Julian  to  produce  a  rival 
system  of  charity  within  the  limits  of  Paganism,**  emphatically 
attested  both  its  pre-eminence  and  its  catholicity.  During 


'  See  on  thi.s  subject  Chastel, 
i'tude$  historiques  ear  la  Chariti 
(Parie,  18o3);  Martin  Doisy,  Hist, 
de  la  Chariti  pendant  les  quatre 
■premiers  Siicles  (Paris,  1848) ; 
Champagny,  Chariti  chritimne ; 
Tollemer,  Origines  de  la  Chariti 
eatholique  (Paris,  1863);  Ryan, 
History  of  the  Effects  of  Religion 
upon  Mankind  (Dublin,  1820); 
and  the  works  of  Bingham  and  of 
Cave.  I  am  also  indebted,  in  this 
part  of  my  subject,  to  Doan  M  ilman's 


histories,  Neander’s  Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  Private  Life  of  the 
Early  Christians,  and  to  Migne's 
Encyelopidie. 

’  See  the  famous  epistle  of 
Julian  to  Arsacius,  where  ho 
declares  that  it  is  shameful  that 
‘the  Galileans’  should  support 
not  only  their  own,  but  also  the 
heathen  poor;  and  also  the  com¬ 
ments  of  Sozomen,  Hist.  eccl.  v. 
16. 
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the  pestilences  that  desolated  Cai-tliage  in  a.d.  326,  and 
Alexandi'ia  in  the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  of  Maximian,  while 
tlie  Pagans  fled  panic-stricken  from  the  contagion,  the 
Chiistians  extorted  the  admii'ation  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
by  the  courage  with  which  they  rallied  around  their  bishops, 
consoled  the  last  hours  of  the  sufierers,  and  buried  the  aban¬ 
doned  dead.*  In  the  rapid  increase  of  pauperism  arising 
from  the  emancipation  of  numerous  slaves,  theii'  charity 
found  free  scope  for  action,  and  its  resources  were  soon  taxed 
to  the  utmost  by  the  horrora  of  the  barbarian  invasions. 
The  conquest  ot  Africa  by  Gonseric  deprived  Italy  of  the 
supply  of  corn  upon  which  it  idmost  wholly  depended, 
arrested  tlie  gratuitous  distribution  by  which  the  Roman 
poor  were  mainly  supported,  and  produced  all  over  the  land 
the  most  appalUng  calamities.*  Tlie  history  of  Italy  became 
one  monotonous  tale  of  famine  and  pestilence,  of  starving 
populations  and  ruined  cities.  But  everywhere  amid  this 
chaos  of  dissolution  we  may  detect  the  majestic  form  of  the 
Christian  priest  mediating  between  the  hostile  forces,  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve  to  lighten  the  calamities  around  him.  liVlien 
the  Imperial  city  was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  hosts 
of  Alaric,  a  Christian  church  remained  a  secure  sanctuaiy, 
which  neither  the  passions  nor  the  avarice  of  the  Goths 
transgressed.  When  a  fiercer  than  Alai-ic  had  marked  out 
Rome  for  his  prey,  the  Pope  St.  Leo,  arrayed  in  his  sacer¬ 
dotal  robes,  confronted  the  victorious  II  un,  as  the  ambas- 


'  The  conduct  of  the  Christians, 
on  the  first  of  these  occasions,  is 
described  by  Pontius,  Vii.  Cypriani, 
IX.  19.  St.  Cyprian  organised 
their  efforts.  On  the  Alexandrian 
famines  and  pestilences,  see  Euse¬ 
bius,  H.  E.  vii.  22  ;  ii.  8. 

*  The  effects  of  this  conquest 
have  been  well  described  by  Sis- 
mondi.  Hist,  ds  la  Chute  del' Empire 
Rurnain.  tome  i.  pp.  268-260. 


Theodoric  afterwards  made  some 
efforts  to  re-establish  the  distri¬ 
bution,  but  it  never  regained  its 
former  proportions.  The  pictures 
of  the  starvation  and  de^xipulation 
of  Italy  at  this  time  are  appalling. 
Some  fearful  facts  on  the  subject 
are  collected  by  Gibbon,  Dicline 
atidpa/f.ch.xxxvi. ;  Clmteaubriand, 
vi“*  Disc.  2^*  partie. 
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sador  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  Attila,  overpowered  by 
religious  awe,  turned  aside  in  his  course.  When,  two  years 
later,  Rome  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Genseric,  the  same  Pope 
inteqx)sed  with  the  Vandal  conqueror,  and  obtained  from 
him  a  partial  cessation  of  the  massacre.  The  Archdeacon 
Pelagius  interceded  with  similar  humanity  and  similar 
success,  when  Rome  had  been  captured  by  Totila.  In  Gaul, 
Troyes  is  said  to  have  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
influence  of  St.  Lupus,  and  Orleans  by  the  influence  of  St. 
Agnan.  In  Britain  an  invasion  of  the  Piets  was  averted  by 
St.  Germain  of  Auxen-e.  The  relations  of  rulers  to  their 
subjects,  and  of  tribunals  to  the  poor,  were  modified  by  the 
same  intervention.  When  Antioch  was  threatened  with 
destruction  on  account  of  its  rebellion  against  Theodosius, 
the  anchorites  poured  forth  fr’om  the  neighbouring  deserts  to 
intercede  with  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  while  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  Flavian  went  himself  as  a  suppliant  to  Constantinople. 
St.  Ambrose  imposed  public  penance  on  Theodosius,  on 
account  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica.  Synesius  excom¬ 
municated  for  liis  oppressions  a  governor  named  Andronicus ; 
and  two  French  Councils,  in  the  sixth  century,  imposed  the 
same  penalty  on  all  great  men  who  arbitrarily  ejected  the 
poor.  Special  laws  were  foimd  necessary  to  resti-ain  the 
turbulent  charity  of  some  priests  and  monks,  who  impeded 
♦he  coui-se  of  justice,  and  even  snatched  criminals  from  the 
hands  of  the  law.*  St.  Abraham,  St.  Epiphaniiis,  and  St. 
Basil  are  all  said  to  have  obtained  the  remission  or  reduction 
of  oppressive  imposts.  To  provide  for  the  interests  of  widov?s 
and  oi-phans  was  part  of  the  official  ecclesiastical  duty,  and 
a  Council  of  Macon  anathematised  any  ruler  who  brought 
them  to  trial  without  first  apprising  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
A  Cmmcil  of  Toledo,  in  the  fifth  century,  thi-eatened  with 
excommunication  all  who  robbed  priests,  monks,  or  poor 

'Cod.  Theod.  ix.  il.  15-16.  by  Theodosius,  a.d.  392  ;  the  second 
The  liret  of  these  laws  was  made  by  Honorius,  a.d.  398. 
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men,  or  refused  to  listen  to  their  expoBtnlations.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  inordinate  power  acquired  by  the  cler<Tv 
was  their  mediatorial  office,  and  their  gigantic  wejilth  waa 
in  a  gre^at  degree  due  to  the  legacies  of  those  who  regarded 
them  as  the  trustees  of  the  poor.  As  time  rolled  on,  charity 
assiimed  many  foi-ms,  and  every  monastery  became  a  centre 
from  which  it  radiated.  By  the  monks  the  nobles  were 
overawed,  the  poor  protected,  the  sick  tended,  travellers 
sheltered,  prisonei’s  ransomed,  the  remotest  spheres  of  suffer¬ 
ing  explored.  During  the  darkast  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
monks  founded  a  refuge  for  pilgrims  amid  the  horrors  of  the 
Alpine  snows.  A  solitary  hei-mit  often  planted  himself, 
with  his  little  boat,  by  a  bridgeless  stream,  and  the  charity 
of  his  life  was  to  ferry  over  the  traveller.'  'When  the 
hideous  disease  of  leprosy  extended  its  ravages  over  Europe, 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  filled  with  terror,  not  only  by 
its  loathsomeness  and  its  contagion,  but  also  by  the  notion 
that  it  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  supeniatui-al,*  new  hospitals 
and  refuges  overspread  Europe,  and  monks  flocked  in  multi¬ 
tudes  to  serve  in  them.^  Sometimes,  the  legends  say,  the 
leper’s  form  was  in  a  moment  transfigured,  and  he  who 
came  to  tend  the  most  loathsome  of  mankind  received  his 
reward,  for  ho  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord. 

There  Ls  no  fact  of  which  an  Historian  becomes  more 


*  Cibrario,  Blcononnca  politica 
del  Medio  Evo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these 
saints  was  St.  .Tulien  I’Hospitalier, 
who  having  under  a  mistake  killed 
his  father  and  mother,  as  a  penance 
became  a  ferryman  of  a  great 
river,  and  having  embarked  on  a 
very  stormy  and  dangerous  night 
at  the  voice  of  a  traveller  in  dis¬ 
tress,  received  Christ  into  his  boat. 
His  story  is  painted  on  a  window 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  Rouen 
Catheflm).  .Sea  Langlois,  Eisai 


historiqjte  stir  la  PeitUure  sur  verve, 
pp.  32-37. 

*  The  fact  of  leprosy  being 
taken  as  the  image  of  sin  gave  rise 
to  some  curious  notions  of  its 
supernatural  character,  and  to 
many  legends  of  saints  curing 
leprosy  by  baptism.  See  Maury, 
Ligmdes  pieutes  du  Moyen-Age, 
pp.  64-6.5. 

’  See  on  these  hospitals  Cibrario, 
Politiea  del  Medio  Evo,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  ii. 
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speedily  or  more  painfully  cousciotis  than  the  great  difterence 
between  the  importance  and  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
subjects  he  treats.  Wars  or  massacres,  the  horrors  of 
martyrdom  or  the  splendours  of  individual  prowess,  ai'e 
susceptible  of  such  brilliant  coloming,  that  with  but  little 
literary  skill  they  can  be  so  poiu-ti-ayed  that  their  impoi-tance 
is  adequately  realised,  and  they  appeal  powerfully  to  the 
emotions  of  the  reader.  But  this  vast  and  unostentatious 
movement  of  charity,  ope7ating  in  the  village  hamlet  and  in 
the  lonely  hospital,  staunching  the  widow’s  tears,  and  follow¬ 
ing  all  the  windings  of  the  poor  man’s  griefs,  presents  few 
features  the  imagination  can  grasp,  and  leaves  no  deep  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  mind.  The  greatest  things  ar'e  often  those 
which  are  most  imperfectly  realised ;  and  sui-ely  no  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Christian  Church  are  more  truly  great  than 
those  which  it  has  etiected  in  the  sphere  of  charity.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  it  has  inspired 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
worldly  interests,  and  often  under  circumstances  of  extreme 
discomfort  or  danger,  to  devote  their  entii’e  lives  to  the 
single  object  of  assuaging  the  sufierings  of  humanity.  It  has 
covered  the  globe  with  countless  institutions  of  mercy, 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  whole  Pagan  world.  It  has 
indissolubly  united,  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  idea  of  supreme 
goodne.ss  with  that  of  active  and  constant  benevolence.  It 
has  placed  in  every  parish  a  religious  minister,  who,  whatever 
may  be  his  other  functions,  has  at  least  been  officially  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  an  organisation  of  charity,  and 
who  finds  in  this  office  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  Intimate  somces  of  his  power. 

There  are,  however,  two  important  qualifications  to  the 
admiration  ^vith  which  we  regard  the  history  of  Christian 
charity — one  relating  to  a  pai  ticular  form  of  suffering,  and 
the  other  of  a  more  general  kind.  A  strong,  ill-defined 
notion  of  the  superaatund  character  of  insanity  had  existed 
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from  tlie  earliest  times ;  but  there  were  sj^ecial  circninstances 
which  iiendered  the  action  of  the  Chui-ch  peculiarly  unfavour¬ 
able  to  those  who  were  either  predisposed  to  or  afflicted  with 
this  calamity.  The  reality  both  of  witchcraft  and  diabolical 
possession  had  been  distinctly  recognised  in  the  Jewish 
writings.  The  received  opinions  about  eternal  torture,  and 
ever-present  daemons,  and  the  continued  strain  upon  the 
imagination,  in  dwelling  upon  an  unseen  world,  were  pre¬ 
eminently  fitted  to  produce  madness  in  those  who  were  at  all 
predisposed  to  it,  and,  where  insanity  had  actually  appeared, 
to  determine  the  form  and  complexion  of  the  hallucinations 
of  the  maniac.’  Theology  supplying  all  the  images  that 
acted  most  powerfully  upon  the  imagination,  most  madness, 
for  many  centuries,  took  a  theological  cast.  One  imjiortant 
department  of  it  appears  chiefly  in  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
Men  of  lively  imaginations  and  absolute  ignorance,  li^’ing 
apart  from  all  their  fellows,  amid  the  horrors  of  a  savage 
wilderness,  practising  austerities  by  which  their  physical 
system  was  thoroughly  deranged,  and  firmly  pei-suaded  that 
innumerable  devils  were  continually  hovering  about  then 
cells  and  interfering  with  their  devotions,  speedily  and  very 
naturally  became  subject  to  constant  hallucinations,  which 
probably  form  the  nucleus  of  truth  in  the  legends  of  their 
lives.  But  it  was  impossible  that  insanity  should  confine 
itself  to  the  orthodox  forms  of  celestial  visions,  or  of  the 
apparitions  and  the  defeats  of  devils.  Very  frequently  it 
led  the  unhappy  maniac  to  some  delusion,  which  called  down 

’  Calmeil  observes  :  ‘  On  a  sou-  caractire  des  ir^nements  relatifs  a 
vent  constiit^  dopuis  un  demi-sifecle  la  politique  extirieure,  le  c,iract6re 
qne  la  folie  est  sujette  k  prendre  des  ^vinements  civils,  la  nature 
la  teinte  des  croyances  religieuses,  des  productions  litt^raires,  des 
des  ideos  philosophiques  ou  super-  representations  th^Atrales,  suivant 
stitieusps,  des  prejuges  sociaux  qui  la  toumure,  la  direction,  le  genre 
ont  cours,  qui  sont  actuellement  d'61an  qu’y  prennent  I’industrie,  les 
en  vogue  parmi  les  peoples  ou  les  arts  et  les  sciences.’ — De  la  Folie, 
nations;  que  cette  teinte  varie  tome  i.  pp.  122-123. 
dins  nn  mfinie  pays  suivant  le 
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upon  bim  the  speedy  sentence  of  the  Church.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1 300,  the  corpse  of  a  Bohemian  or,  according  to  another 
version,  an  English  girl  who  imagined  herself  to  be  the  Holy 
Ghost  incarnate  for  the  redemption  of  women,  was  dug  up 
and  burnt,  and  two  women  who  believed  in  her  perished  at 
the  stake.'  In  the  year  1359,  a  Spaniard  declared  himself  to 
be  the  brother  of  the  archangel  Michael,  and  to  be  destined 
for  the  place  in  heaven  which  Satan  had  lost;  and  he  added 
that  he  was  accustomed  every  day  both  to  mount  into  heaven 
and  descend  into  hell,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand, 
and  that  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  enter  into  single  combat 
with  Antichrist.  The  poor  lunatic  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  was  burnt  alive.*  In  some  cases 
the  haUucination  took  the  form  of  an  irregular  inspiration. 
On  this  charge,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  another  girl  who  had  been 
fired  by  her  example,  and  had  endeavoui'ed,  apparently  under 
a  genuine  hallucination,  to  follow  her  career,*  were  burnt 
alive.  A  famous  Spanish  physician  and  scholar,  named 
Torralba,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who 
imagined  that  he  had  an  attendant  angel  continually  about 
him,  escaped  with  public  penance  and  confession;^  but  a 


'  Milman's  History  of  Latin 
Christianity,  vol.  vii.  pp.  353,  354. 

‘  Venit  de  Anglia  virgo  decora 
ralde,  pariterque  I'acunda,  dicens, 
Spiritum  Sanctum  incarnatum  in 
r^omptionem  mulierum,  el  bap- 
tizavit  mulieres  in  nomine  Patna, 
Filii  et  sui.  Quae  mortua  ducta 
ftiit  in  Mediolanum,  ibi  et  cremate..’ 
— Annales  Dominicanorum  Cohna- 
riensium  (in  the  ‘  Eerum  Germanic. 
Scriptores  ’). 

’  ‘  Martin  Gon9alez,  du  diocfeso 
da  Cuenca,  disoit  qu’il  etoit  frire 
de  I’archange  S.  Michel,  la  premiere 
T^riti  et  I’A'helle  du  ciel ;  que 
c’6toit  pour  lui  que  Dieu  r^ervoit 
la  place  que  Lucifer  aroit  perdue  ; 
que  tons  les  jours  il  sAlevoit  an 


plus  haul  de  I’Empir^e  et  desceu- 
doit  ensuite  au  plus  profond  des 
enfers;  qu’4  la  fin  du  monde,  qui 
6toit  proche,  il  iroit  au  devant  de 
I’Antichrist  et  qu’il  le  terrasseroit, 
ayant  a  sa  main  la  croix  de  Jisus- 
Christ  et  sa  couronne  d’^pinee. 
L’archev5que  de  Tolfede,  n’ayant 
pu  convertir  ce  fanatiqne  obstin6, 
ni  l’einp5chor  de  dogmatiser,  I’avoit 
enfin  livrd  au  bras  siculier.’ — 
Touron,  Hist,  des  Honirms  illustres 
de  tordre  de  Si.  Dominique,  Paris, 
1746  {Vie  d’Eymiricus),  tome  ii. 
p.  635. 

•  Calmeil,  De  la  Folie,  tome  L 
p.  134. 

*  Ibid,  tome  i.  pp.  242-247. 
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profcKior  cf  theology  In  Lima,  who  lalx)ured  under  the  suaue 
delusion,  and  lulded  to  it  some  wild  notions  about  hia  spiritual 
dignities,  was  less  fortunate.  He  was  burnt  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  of  Peru.'  Most  commonly,  however,  the  theological 
notions  about  witchcraft  either  produced  madness  or  deter- 
fnined  its  form,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  clergy  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  many  thousands 
of  unhappy  women,  who,  from  their  ago,  their  loneliness,  and 
their  infirmity,  were  most  deserving  of  pity,  were  devoted  to 
the  hatred  of  mankind,  and,  having  been  tortured  with 
honible  and  ingenious  cruelty,  were  at  last  biu-nt  alive. 

The  existence,  however,  of  some  forms  of  natural  madness 
was  generally  admitted ;  but  the  measiu’es  for  the  relief  of 
the  unhappy  victims  were  very  few,  and  very  ill  judged. 
Among  the  ancients,  they  wer-e  brought  to  the  temples,  and 
subjected  to  imposing  ceremonies,  which  were  believed 
supernaturally  to  relieve  them,  and  which  probably  had  a 
favom'able  influence  through  their  action  upon  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  great  Greek  physicians  had  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  this  malady,  and  some  of  their  precepts  anti¬ 
cipated  modern  discoveries;  but  no  lunatic  asylum  appears 
to  have  existed  in  antiquity.*  In  the  first  period  of  the 
hermit  life,  when  many  anchorites  beaune  insane  through 
their  penances,  a  refuge  is  said  to  have  been  opened  for  them 
at  Jerusalem.*  This  appear-s,  however,  to  have  been  for  a 
long  spiure  of  time  a  solitary  instance,  arising  from  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  a  single  class.  The  Mahommedans,  in  this  charity, 
were  e;irly  in  the  field.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited 
Bagdad  in  the  twelfth  century,  describes  a  palace  in  that  city, 
called  ‘  the  House  of  Mercy,’  in  which  all  mad  persons  found 
in  the  cormtry  were  confined  and  bound  with  iix)n  chains. 
They  were  carefully  examined  every  month  and  released  as 

*  Ciilmeil,  tome  i.  p.  247.  ’  See  Esqnirol,  MaladiM  mental«$. 

*  Gibbon,  Define  and  Fall^  cb#  xxzrii. 
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soon  as  they  recovered.*  The  asylum  of  Cairo  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  a.d.  1304.^  Leo  Africanus  notices  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  similar  institution  at  Fez,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  mentions  that  the  patients  were 
restrained  by  chains,"  and  it  is  probable  that  the  care  of  the 
insane  was  a  general  form  of  charity  in  Mahommedan  coun¬ 
tries.  Among  the  Christians  establishments  for  the  separate 
treatment  of  lunatics  appear  to  have  been  very  rare  before 
the  fifteenth  centimy.  In  addition  to  the  asylum  at  Jerusalem, 
a  modem  writer  who  has  devoted  much  research  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  only  discovered,  before  that  date,  four  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  Christendom.  One  of  them  was  at  Constan¬ 


tinople,  two  were  in  Germany,  and  one  was  in  England.* 
The  Knights  of  Malta  were  the  one  order  who  admitted 
lunatics  into  their  hospitals.  A  monk  named  Juan  Gilaberto 
Joffre,  filled  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  the  maniacs 
who  were  hooted  by  crowds  through  the  streets  of  Valencia, 
founded  an  asylum  in  that  city,  and  his  example  was  speedily 
followed  in  other  Spanish  cities.  The  new  charity  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Saragossa  in  a.d.  1425,  into  Seville  and  Valla¬ 
dolid  in  A.D.  1436,  into  Toledo  in  a.d.  1483."  Two  other  very 
honourable  facts  may  be  mentioned,  establishing  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  Spanish  charity  in  this  field.  The  first  is,  that 
the  oldest  lunatic  asylum  in  the  metropolis  of  Catholicism 
was  that  erected  by  Spaniards,  in  a.d.  1548."  The  second  is, 


'  Purchas’s  ii.  1452. 

*  Desniaieons’  Asilu  dCAlienis 
efi  K^pfigne,  p.  6.3. 

’  Leo  Africanus,  Description  <if 
Africa,  book  iii. 

*  See  Mr.  Henry  Burdett’s  great 
work  on  'Fhe  Hospitals  ani  Asylums 
of  the  World,  vol.  i.  pp.  38,  42. 

*  I  have  taken  these  facts  from 
a  very  interesting  little  work,  Des- 
maisons,  Des  Asiles  d Alitnks  en 
Expayne ;  Recherches  historiqttes  et 
medicales  (Paris  1859).  Dr.  Des- 


maisons  conjectures  that  the 
Spaniards  took  their  asylums  from 
the  Mahommedans ;  but,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  he  altogether  fails  to 
prove  his  point.  His  work  con¬ 
tains  some  curious  information 
on  the  history  of  lunatic  asylums, 
but  sever.il  of  his  statements 
have  been  controverted  by  Mr. 
Burdett. 

*  Amydemus,  Pieias  Romana 
(Oxford,  1687),  p.  21 ;  Basmaisons, 

p.  108 
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that  when,  at  the  close  of  the  last  centiuy,  Pinel  began  his 
great  labom-s  in  this  sphere,  he  prononncetl  Spain  to  be  the 
country  in  which  lunatics  were  treated  with  most  wisdom 
and  most  humanity.* 

In  most  coimtries  their  condition  was  indeed  truly 
deplorable.  While  many  thou.sands  were  burnt  as  w^itches, 
those  who  were  lecognised  as  insane  were  compelled  to 
endure  all  the  horrors  of  the  harshest  imprisonment. 
Blows,  bleeding,  and  chains  were  their  usual  treatment,  and 
hoirible  accounts  were  given  of  madmen  who  had  spent 
decades  bound  in  dark  cells.^  Such  treatment  naturally 
aggravated  their  malady,  and  that  malady  in  many  cases 
rendered  impossible  the  resignation  and  ultimate  torpor 
which  alleviate  the  sulferings  of  ordinary  prisoners.  Not 
imtil  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  condition  of  this 
imhappy  class  seriously  improved.  The  combined  progress  of 
theological  scepticism  and  scientific  knowledge  relegated 
witchcraft  to  the  world  of  phantoms,  and  the  exertions  of 
Morgagni  in  Italy,  of  CuUen  in  Scotland,  and  of  Pinel  in 
France,  renovated  the  whole  treatment  of  acknowledged 
lunatics. 

The  second  qualihcation  to  theadmuation  with  which  we 
regard  the  history  of  Christian  charity  arises  from  the 
undoubted  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions  have  directly  increased  the  poverty  they  wei-e  intended 
to  relieve.  The  question  of  the  utihty  and  natui'c  of  charity  is 
one  which,  since  the  modern  discoveries  of  political  economy, 
has  elicited  much  discussion,  and  in  many  cases,  I  think,  much 
exaggeration.  What  political  economy  has  effected  on  the 
subject  may  be  comprised  under  two  heads.  It  has  elucidated 
more  clearly,  and  in  greater  detail  than  had  before  been 
done,  the  effect  of  provident  self-interest  in  determining  the 


'  Pinel,  Tratti  midico-philoso- 
piiguf,  pp.  241,  242. 


*  See  the  dreadful  description 
in  Pinel,  pp.  200-202. 
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welfare  of  societies,  and  it  has  established  a  broad  distmction 
between  productive  and  unproductive  expenditure.  It  has 
shown  that,  where  idleness  is  supported,  idleness  wdl  become 
common ;  that,  where  systematic  public  provision  is  made  for 
old  age,  the  parsimony  of  foresight  will  be  neglected ;  and 
that  therefore  these  forms  of  charity,  by  encouraging  habits 
of  idleness  and  improvidence,  ultimately  inci-ease  the  wretched¬ 
ness  they  were  intended  to  alleviate.  It  has  also  shown 
that,  while  unpi-oductive  expenditure,  such  as  that  which  is 
devoted  to  amusements  or  luxury,  is  undoubtedly  beneficial 
to  those  who  provide  it,  the  fruit  perishes  in  the  usage ;  while 
productive  expenditure,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  machin^, 
or  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  or  the  extension  of  commercial 
enterprise,  gives  a  new  impulse  to  the  creation  of  wealth.  It 
has  proved  that  the  first  condition  of  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  capital  is  the  diversion  of  money  from  unproductive  to 
productive  channels,  and  that  the  amount  of  accumulated 
capital  is  one  of  the  two  regulating  influences  of  the  wages  of 
the  laboui-er.  From  these  positions  some  persons  have  in¬ 
ferred  that  charity  should  be  condemned  as  a  form  of  unpro¬ 
ductive  expenditure.  But,  in  the  first  place,  all  chaiities 
that  foster  habits  of  forethought  and  develop  new  capacities 
in  the  poorer  classes,  such  as  popular  education,  or  the 
formation  of  savings  banks,  or  msurance  companies,  or,  in 
many  cases,  small  and  discriminating  loans,  or  measures 
directed  to  the  suppression  of  dissipation,  are  in  the  strictest 
sense  productive  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  forms 
of  employment,  given  in  exceptional  ernes  through  charitable 
motives;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to 
remember  that  the  happiness  of  mankind,  to  which  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  should  only  be  regarded  as  a  means, 
is  the  real  object  of  charity,  and  it  will  appear  that  many 
forms  which  are  not  strictly  productive,  in  the  commercial 
sense,  are  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  this  end,  and 
have' no  serious  counteracting  evil.  In  the  alleviation  of 
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tho^  aufibrmgs  that  do  not  spring  either  from  improvidence 
or  from  vice,  the  warmest  as  weU  as  the  most  enJightened 
chanty  will  fmd  an  ample  sphere  for  its  exertions.*  Blind- 
n^,  and  othei-  exceptional  calamities,  against  the  effects  of 
w  c  prudence  does  not  and  cannot  provide,  the  miseries 
rf  ^  from  epidemics,  from  war,  from  famine,  from  the 
first  sudden  collapse  of  industry,  produced  by  new  inventions 
w  chang^  in  the  channels  of  commerce;  hospitals,  which, 
besides  other  advantages,  are  the  gi-eatest  schools  of  medical 

vho  wouW  otherwise  form  centres  of  contagion-these,  and 
such  as  these,  will  long  tax  to  the  utmost  the  generosity  of 

^  y  ’  even  in  the  spheres  upon  which  the 

political  economist  looks  with  the  most  unfavom-able  eye 
^ceptional  cases  will  ju.stify  exceptional  assistance.  The 
Chanty  w-hich  is  pernicious  is  commonly  not  the  highest  but 

to  him  of  httle  value,  but  altogether  incapable  of  devotiuo 
any  personal  attention  to  the  object  of  his  alms,  often 
donations;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case 

with  the  haunts  of  wretehednes-s,  and  follows  the  object 
of  ite  care  through  all  the  phases  of  his  life.  The  question 
of  tlie  utility  of  chanty  is  merely  a  question  of  ultimate 
nsequences  Pohtical  economy  has,  no  doubt,  laid  down 
some  genem  rules  of  great  value  on  the  subject ;  but  yet 
the  pages  which  Cicero  devoted  to  it  nearly  two  thousand 
yeara  ago  might  have  been  written  by  the  most  enliglitened 
modei-n  e^nomist;  and  it  will  be  continually  found  that  the 
Protestant  lady,  working  in  her  paiish,  by  the  simple  force  of 

book  iv.  ch. 
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common  sense  and  by  a  scrupulous  and  minute  attention  to 
tlie  condition  and  character  of  those  whom  she  relieves,  is 
unconsciously  illustrating  with  perfect  accuracy  the  en¬ 
lightened  charity  of  Malthus. 

But  in  order  that  charity  should  be  usefiil,  it  is  essential 
that  the  benefit  of  the  siiflerer  should  be  a  real  object  to  the 
donor ;  and  a  veiy  large  proportion  of  the  evils  that  have 
arisen  from  Catholic  charity  may  be  traced  to  the  absence  of 
this  condition.  The  first  substitution  of  devotion  for  philan¬ 
thropy,  .as  the  motive  of  benevolence,  gave  so  powerful  a 
stimulus  to  the  affections,  that  it  may  on  the  whole  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  benefit,  though,  by  making  compassion  operate 
solely  through  a  theological  medium,  it  often  produced  among 
theologians  a  more  than  common  indifference  to  the  sufferings 
of  all  who  were  external  to  their  religious  community.  But 
the  new  principle  speedily  degenerated  into  a  belief  in  the 
exjdatoiy  nature  of  the  gifts.  A  form  of  what  may  be  termed 
selfish  charity  arose,  which  acquired  at  last  gigantic  propor¬ 
tions,  and  exercised  a  most  pei-nicious  influence  upon  Chris¬ 
tendom.  Men  gave  money  to  the  peer,  simply  and  exclusively 
for  their  own  spiritual  benefit,  and  the  welfare  of  the  sufferer 
was  altogether  foreign  to  their  thoughts.* 

The  evil  winch  thus  arose  from  some  forms  of  Catholic 
charity  may  be  ti-aced  from  a  very  early  period,  but  it  only 
acquired  its  full  magnitude  after  some  centuries.  The  Eoman 
system  of  gratuitous  distribution  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  economist,  alrout  the  worst  that  could  be  conceived,  and 
the  charity  of  the  Church  being,  in  at  least  a  measure,  dis 
criminating,  was  at  first  a  very  great,  though  even  then  not 
R.yi  nnmin^led,  crood.  Labour  was  also  not  unfrequently  en- 

>  This  i*  very  tersely  ex-  command  of  my  God.’ — Sir  T. 
pressed  by  a  great  Protestant  Brown,  Religio  Medici,  part  ii.  §  2, 
writer ;  ‘  1  give  no  alms  to  satisfy  A  saying  almost  exactly  siinilar  is, 
the  hunger  of  my  brother,  but  to  if  I  remember  right,  ascribed  to 
fulfil  and  accomplish  the  will  and  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 
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joined  as  a  duty  by  the  Fathers,  and  at  a  later  {wriod  the 
services  ot  the  Benedictine  monks,  in  destroying  by  their 
example  the  stigma  which  slavery  liad  attached  to  it,  were 
very  great.  Still,  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  exube¬ 
rant  charity  of  the  Church  was  to  multiply  impostors  and 
mendicants,  and  the  idleness  of  the  monks  was  one  of  the 
earlie.st  complaints.  Valentinian  made  a  severe  law,  con¬ 
demning  robust  beggars  to  perpetual  slavery.  As  the  monastic 
system  was  inci'eased,  and  especially  after  the  mendicant  ordeis 
had  consecrated  mendicancy,  the  evil  fissumed  gigantic  dimen¬ 
sions.  Many  thousands  of  strong  men,  absolutely  without 
private  means,  were  in  every  country  withdrawn  from  pro¬ 
ductive  labour,  and  supported  by  chanty.  The  notion  of  the 
meritorious  nature  of  simple  almsgiving  immeasurablv  multi¬ 
plied  beggars.  The  stigma,  which  it  is  the  highest  interest  of 
society  to  attach  to  mendicancy,  it  l)ecame  a  main  object  of 
theologians  to  remove.  Saints  wandered  through  the  world 
begging  money,  that  they  might  give  to  beggars,  or  depriving 
themselves  of  their  garments,  that  they  might  clothe  the  naked, 
and  the  result  of  them  teaching  was  speedily  apparent.  In 
all  Catholic  countries  where  ecclesiastical  infiuences  have  been 
permitted  to  develop  immolested,  the  monastic  organisations 
have  proved  a  deadly  canker,  corroding  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  Withdrawing  multitudes  from  all  production,  en¬ 
couraging  a  blind  and  pernicious  almsgiving,  diffusing  habits 
of  improvidence  through  the  poorer  classes,  fostering  an  igno¬ 
rant  admiration  for  saintly  poverty,  and  an  equally  ignorant 
antipathy  to  the  habits  and  aims  of  an  industrial  civilisation, 
they  have  paralysed  all  energy,  and  proved  an  insuj)erable 
Ixirrier  to  material  progress.  The  poverty  they  have  relieved 
has  been  insignificant  compared  with  the  poverty  they  have 
ciiised.  In  no  case  was  the  abolition  of  monasteries  effected 
in  a  more  indefensible  manner  than  in  England ;  but  the 
transfer  ot  property,  that  was  once  employed  in  a  great 
mea.'^uro  in  char  ity,  to  the  cour  tiers  of  King  Herrry,  was  ulti- 
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mately  a  benefit  to  the  English  poor  j  for  no  misapplication 
of  this  property  by  private  persons  could  produce  as  much 
evil  as  an  unrestrained  monasticism.  The  value  of  Catholic 
services  in  alleviating  pain  and  sickness,  and  the  more  excep 
tional  forms  of  suffering,  can  never  be  overrated.  The  noble 
heroism  of  her  servants,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
charity,  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  the  perfection  of  their 
organisation  has,  I  think,  never  been  equalled  j  but  in  the 
sphere  of  simple  poverty  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
Cathohc  Church  has  created  more  misery  than  it  has  cured. 

Still,  even  in  this  field,  we  must  not  forget  the  benefits 
resulting,  if  not  to  the  sufferer,  at  least  to  the  donor.  Chari¬ 
table  habits,  even  when  formed  in  the  first  instance  from 
selfish  motives,  even  when  so  misdirected  as  to  be  positively 
injurious  to  the  recipient,  rai'ely  fail  to  exercise  a  softening 
and  purifying  influence  on  the  character.  All  through  the 
darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages,  amid  ferocity  and  fanati¬ 
cism  and  brutality,  we  may  trace  the  subduing  influence  of 
Catholic  chaifity,  blending  strangely  with  every  excess  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  every  outbru'st  of  persecution.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  a  more  frightful  picture  of  society  than  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Toui’s;  but  that  long 
series  of  atrocious  crimes,  narrated  with  an  almost  appalling 
tranquillity,  is  continually  interspeised  with  accounts  of  kings, 
queens,  or  prelates,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  disorganised 
society,  made  the  relief  of  the  poor  the  main  object  of  their 
lives.  No  period  of  history  exhibits  a  lai'ger  amount  of 
cruelty,  licentiousness,  and  fanaticism  than  the  Crusades  ;  but 
side  by  side  with  the  military  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  almost 
univeisal  coiTuption,  thei'e  expanded  a  vast  movement  of 
charity,  which  covered  Christendom  with  hospitals  for  the 
relief  of  leprosy,  and  which  grappled  nobly,  though  ineffec¬ 
tually,  with  the  many  fonns  of  suffering  that  were  generated. 
St.  Peter  Nolasco,  whose  great  laboui-s  in  ransoming  captive 
ChiTstians  I  have  alrejidy  noticeil,  was  sin  active  participator 
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in  th,  .tronious  m^.«cre  of  the  Albisenee,.'  Of  Sh.n. 
0  Neale,  one  of  the  ablest,  but  also  one  of  the  moat  ferocious, 
Imh  chieftams  who  ever  defied  the  English  power,  it  is  re¬ 
lated,  amid  a  crowd  of  crimes,  that,  ‘sitting  at  meat,  before 
he  put  one  morsel  into  his  mouth  he  used  to  sUce  a  portion 
above  the  daily  alms,  and  send  it  to  some  beggar  at  his  2ate 
saying  it  was  meet  to  serve  Christ  first..’  2  ^  ’ 

The  gr,^t  evils  produced  by  the  encouragement  of  mendi 
rancy  which  has  a  ways  accompanied  the  uncontrollal  deve¬ 
lopment  of  Catholicity,  have  naturally  given  rise  to  much 
discm^ion  and  le^lation.  The  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
mendicamt  orders  by  Wilbam  of  St.  Amour  in  the  thirteenth 
centuiy  were  not  on  account  of  their  encouragement  of  Js- 
^levous  charity ;  but  one  of  the  disciples  of  Wycliffe  named 
N.uh„,a,  of  Heroford,  woo  o„„,pico„„"s  for  hi/op^’iZto 
indisci^inate  gifts  to  beggars;^  and  a  few  measures  of  an 
extended  oi-der  app^r  to  have  been  taken  even  before  the 
Kcformation.  Tn  England  laws  of  the  most  savage  cruelty 
we^  then  p^,  m  hopes  of  eradicating  mendicLc^-.  I 
p^hament  of  Heniy  Vm.,  before  the  suppi^ion  ;f  tht 
monr^ten^  issued  a  law  providing  a  system  of  organised 
chanty,  and  imposmg  on  any  one  who  gave  anything  to  a 
b^gar  a  fine  of  ten  times  the  value  of  his  gift.  A  sturdv 
b^ir  was  to  be  punished  with  whipping  for  the  first  oflTonce 
^ith  whipping  and  the  loss  of  the  tip  of  his  ear  for  the  second' 

'  See  Butler’s  Lives  of  the 
Saints. 

*  Campion's  Uistorie  of  Ireland, 
book  ii.  chap.  x. 

•  He  wrote  his  Perils  of  the  L<ut 
TimM  in  the  interest  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was 
a  Professor,  and  which  was  at  war 
with  the  mendicant  orders.  See 
Oilman  s  Latin  Christianity,  vol. 
ri.  pp.  348-356 ;  Fleury,  Ecd. 

Hut.  lixxiv.  67. 


De 


Li  *  ^*nry  do  Knyghton, 
Lventtbus  Aiiglue. 

*  'There  was  some  severe  lecis- 
tion  in  England  on  the  subject 
H^r  the  Black  Death.  Eden’s 
Hxstonj  of  the  Working  Classes 

h  France,  too,  li 

royal  ordinance  of  1350  ordered 
men  who  had  been  convicted  of 
bc^ng  ftree  times  to  be  branded 
with  a  hot  iron.  MonteiL  ITis' 
des  Francois,  tome  i.  p.  4.‘54. 
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and  with  death  for  the  third.*  Under  Edward  VI.,  an  atro¬ 
cious  law,  which,  however,  was  repealed  in  the  .same  reign, 
enacted  that  every  sturdy  beggar  who  refused  to  work  should 
be  branded,  and  adjudged  for  two  years  as  a  slave  to  the 
person  who  gave  information  against  him  ;  and  if  he  took 
flight  dining  his  period  of  seiwitude,  he  was  condemned  for 
the  first  cfisnce  to  perpetual  slavery,  and  for  the  second  to 
death.  The  master  was  authorised  to  put  a  ling  of  iron 
round  the  neck  of  his  slave,  to  chain  him,  and  to  scourge  him. 
Any  one  might  take  the  children  of  a  sturdy  beggar  for  ap- 
prantices,  till  the  boys  wei-e  twenty-four  and  the  girls  twenty.^ 
Another  law,  made  under  Elizabeth,  punished  with  death  any 
strong  man  under  the  age  of  eighteen  who  was  convicted  for 
the  third  time  of  begging ;  but  the  penalty  in  this  reign  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  a  life-long  service  in  the  galleys,  or  to 
banishment,  with  a  penalty  of  death  to  the  i-eturned  convict.* 
Under  the  same  queen  the  poor-law  system  was  elaborated, 
and  Mai  thus  long  afterwards  showed  that  its  effects  in  dis¬ 
couraging  parsimony  rendered  it  scarcely  less  pernicious  than 
the  monastic  system  that  had  preceded  it.  In  many  Catholic 
countries,  severe,  though  less  atrocious,  measures  were  taken 
to  grapple  with  the  evil  of  mendicancy.  That  shrewd  and 
sagacious  pontift'  Sixtus  V.,  who,  though  not  the  greatest 
man,  was  by  far  the  greatest  statesman  who  has  ever  sat  on 
the  papal  throne,  made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  check  it  at 
Rome,  where  ecclesiastical  influence  had  always  made  it  pecu¬ 
liarly  prevalent.*  Charles  V.,  in  1531,  issued  a  severe  en¬ 
actment  against  beggars  in  the  Netherlands,  but  excepted 
from  its  operation  mendicant  friars  and  pilgiims.®  Under 
Lewis  XIV.,  equally  severe  measures  were  taken  in  France. 
But  thougli  the  practical  evil  was  fully  felt,  there  was  little 

‘  IJden,  vol.  i.  pp.  83-87.  de  Rome. 

’  Ibid.  pp.  101-103.  ‘  Eklen,  History  of  the  Labour- 

*  Ibid.  pp.  127-130.  Vtg  Classes,  i.  83. 

*  Morighini,  Institutions  nicitse- 
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philosophical  investigation  of  its  causes  before  the  eighteenth 
century.  Locke  in  England,'  and  Berkeley  in  Ireland,* 
briefly  glanced  at  the  subject ;  and  in  1704  Defoe  published  a 
very  remarkable  tract,  called,  ‘  Giving  Alms  no  Charity,’  in 
which  he  noticed  the  extent  to  which  mendicancy  existed  in 
England,  though  wages  were  higher  than  in  any  Continental 
coimtry.*  A  still  more  remarkable  book,  written  by  an  author 
named  Ricci,  appeared  at  Modena  in  1787,  and  excited  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  Tlie  author  pointed  out  with  much  force 
the  gigantic  development  of  mendicancy  in  Italy,  traced  it  to 
the  excessive  charity  of  the  people,  and  appeare  to  have  re¬ 
garded  as  an  evil  all  chanty  which  sprang  from  religious 
motives  and  was  greater  than  would  spring  from  the  unaided 
instincts  of  men.^  The  freethinker  Mandeville  had  long  before 
assailed  chaiity  schools,  and  the  whole  system  of  endeavouring 
to  elevate  the  poor,®  and  Magdalen  asylums  and  foundling 
hospitals  have  had  fierce,  though  I  believe  much  mistaken, 
adversaries.®  The  refonns  of  the  poor-laws,  and  the  writings 


'  Locke  discussed  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  poverty,  and  a  bill  was 
brought  in  suggesting  some  reme¬ 
dies,  but  did  not  pass.  (Eden,  vol. 
i.  pp.  243-248.) 

*  lu  a  very  forcible  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy. 

*  This  tract,  which  is  extremely 
valuable  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  social  condition  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  time,  was  witten  in 
opposition  to  a  bill  providing  that 
the  poor  in  the  poor-houses  should 
do  wool,  hemp,  iron,  and  other 
works.  Defoe  says  that  wages  in 
England  were  higher  than  any¬ 
where  on  the  Continent,  though  the 
amount  of  mendicancy  was  enor¬ 
mous.  ‘  The  rsason  why  so  many  pre¬ 
tend  to  w.int  work  is,  that  they  can 
live  so  well  with  the  pretence  of 
wanting  work.  .  .1  affirm  of  mi’  own 


knowledge,  when  I  have  wanted 
a  man  for  labouring  work,  and 
offered  nine  shillings  per  week  to 
strolling  fellows  at  my  door,  they 
have  frequently  told  me  to  my  face 
they  could  get  more  a-begging.’ 

*  Re/onna  dfoC  InstitiUi  pii  di 
Module  (published  first  anony¬ 
mously  at  Modena).  It  has  been 
reprinted  in  the  library  of  the 
Italian  economists. 

*  Essay  on  Charity  Schools. 

*  Magdalen  asylums  have  been 
very  vehemently  assailed  by  M. 
Charles  Comte,  in  his  Traiie  df. 
Legislation.  On  the  subject  of 
Foiandling  ITospitals  there  is  a 
whole  literature.  They  were  vio¬ 
lently  attacked  by,  I  believe,  Tjord 
Brougham,  in  the  EdinMirgh  Re- 
view,  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Writers  of  this  stamp,  and 
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of  Malthus,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  discussion  on  the  subject ; 
but,  with  the  qualifications  I  have  stated,  no  now  discoveries 
have,  1  conceive,  thrown  any  just  cloud  ujron  tlie  assential 
principle  of  Christian  charity. 

The  last  method  by  which  Christianity  has  laboured  to 
soften  the  chai’actera  of  men  has  been  by  accustoming  the 
imagination  to  expatiate  continually  upon  images  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  of  jmthos.  Our  imaginations,  though  less  influential 
than  our  occuj)ation8,  probably  affect  our  moral  characters 
more  deeply  than  our  judgments,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
poorer  classes  especially,  the  cultivation  of  this  part  of  our 
nature  is  of  inestimable  importance.  Rooted,  for  the  most 
part,  during  their  entii-e  lives,  to  a  single  spot,  excluded  by 
their  ignorance  and  their  circumstances  from  most  of  the 
varieties  of  interest  that  animate  the  minds  of  other  men, 
condemned  to  constant  and  jflodding  labour,  and  engrossed 
for  ever  with  the  minute  cares  of  an  immediate  and  an 
anxious  present,  their  whole  natures  would  have  been  hope¬ 
lessly  contracted,  were  there  no  sphere  in  which  their  imagi¬ 
nations  could  expand.  Religion  is  the  one  romance  of  the 
poor.  It  alone  extends  the  narrow  horizon  of  their  thoughts, 
8ui)j)lies  the  images  of  their  dreams,  allures  them  to  the  super- 
sensual  and  the  ideal.  The  graceful  beings  with  which  the 
creative  fancy  of  Paganism  peopled  the  universe  shed  a  poetic- 
glow  on  the  peasant’s  toil.  Eveiy  stage  of  agriculture  was 
presided  over  by  a  divinity,  and  the  world  grew  l)right  by 
the  companionship  of  the  gods.  But  it  is  tlie  peculiarity  of 
the  Christian  ty]>es,  that,  while  they  have  fascinated  the 
imagination,  they  have  also  purified  the  heart.  The  tender, 
winning,  and  almost  feminine  beauty  of  the  Christian 

indeed  most  politiciil  economists,  who  plunges  into  a  career  of  rice, 
greatly  exaggerate  tlie  foretliought  is  in  the  smallest  degree  influencoii 
of  men  and  women,  especially  in  by  a  consideration  of  whether  or 
matters  where  the  passions  are  con-  not  charitable  institutions  are  pro- 
cerned.  It  may  be  questioned  vided  for  the  support  of  aged  poni- 
whether  one  woman  in  a  hundred,  tents. 

IT 
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Founder,  the  Vu’gin  mother,  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane  or 
of  Calvaiy,  the  many  scenes  of  compassion  and  suffering  that 
fill  the  sacred  writings,  are  the  pictures  which,  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  have  governed  the  imaginations  of  the  rudest 
and  most  ignorant  of  mankind.  Associated  with  the  fondest 
recollections  of  childhood,  with  the  music  of  the  church  bells, 
with  the  clustered  lights  and  the  tinsel  splendour,  that  seem 
to  the  peasant  the  very  ideal  of  majesty ;  painted  over  the 
altar  where  he  received  the  companion  of  his  Life,  around  the 
cemetery  where  so  many  whom  ho  had  loved  were  laid,  on 
the  stations  of  the  mountain,  on  the  poiial  of  the  vineyard, 
on  the  chapel  where  the  storm-tossed  mariner  fulfils  his 
giatefiil  vow ;  keeping  guard  over  his  cottage  door,  and  look¬ 
ing  do^vn  upon  his  humble  bed,  forms  of  tender  beauty  and 
gentle  pathos  for  ever  haunt  the  poor  man’s  fancy,  and 
silently  win  tbeii'  way  into  the  very  depths  of  Ids  being. 
More  than  any  spoken  eloquence,  more  than  any  dogmatic 
teaching,  they  transfoim  and  subdue  his  character,  till  be 
learns  to  realise  the  sanctity  of  weakness  and  suffering,  the 
supreme  majesty  of  compassion  and  gentleness. 

Imperfect  and  inadequate  as  is  the  sketch  I  have  drawn, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  bow  great  and  multiform  have 
been  the  influences  of  Christian  philanthropy.  The  shadows 
tliat  rest  upon  the  picture,  I  have  not  concealed  ;  but,  when 
all  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  them,  enough  will 
remain  to  claim  our  deepest  admiration.  The  high  concep¬ 
tion  tl  at  has  been  foiined  of  the  sanctity  of  hiunan  life,  the 
protection  of  infancy,  the  elevation  and  final  emancipation  ot 
the  slave  cla.s8es,  the  suppression  of  barbarous  games,  the 
creation  of  a  vast  and  multifarious  organisation  of  charity^ 
and  the  education  of  the  imagination  by  the  Christian  type, 
constitute  together  a  movement  of  philanthropy  which  has 
never  been  pai-alleled  or  approached  in  the  Pagan  world.  The 
effects  of  this  movement  in  promoting  happiness  have  been 
very  great  Its  effect  in  determining  character  has  proljably 
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been  still  greater.  In  that  proportion  or  disposition  of 
qualities  which  constitutes  the  ideal  character,  the  gentler 
and  more  benevolent  virtues  have  obtained,  thi'ough  Chi’is- 
tianity,  the  foremost  place.  In  the  first  and  purest  period 
they  were  especially  supreme ;  but  in  the  third  centiiry  a  great 
ascetic  movement  arose,  which  gradually  brought  a  new  type 
of  character  into  the  ascendant,  and  diverted  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Church  into  new  channels. 

Tertullian,  writing  in  the  second  centuiy,  contrasts,  in  a 
weU-known  passage,  the  Christians  of  hLs  day  with  the  gym- 
nosophists  or  hermits  of  India,  declaring  that,  unlike  these, 
the  ChiTstians  did  not  fiy  from  the  world,  but  mixed  with 
Pagans  in  the  forum,  in  the  market-places,  in  the  ])ublic 
baths,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.*  But  although  the 
life  of  the  hermit  or  the  monk  was  imknown  in  the  Church 
for  moi-e  than  two  hundred  years  after  its  foundation,  we 
may  detect,  almost  from  the  earliest  time,  a  tone  of  feeling 
which  produces  it.  The  central  conceptions  of  the  monastic 
system  are  the  meritoriousness  of  complete  abstinence  from 
all  sexual  intercourse,  and  of  complete  renunciation  of  the 
world.  The  first  of  these  notions  appeared  in  the  very 
earliest  period,  in  the  respect  attached  to  the  condition  of 
virginity,  which  was  always  regarded  as  sacred,  and  especially 
esteemed  in  the  clergy,  though  for  a  long  time  it  was  not 
imposed  as  an  obligation.  The  second  was  shown  in  the 
numerous  efforts  that  were  made  to  sep.arate  the  Chnstian 
community  as  fai-  as  possible  from  the  society  in  which  it 
existed.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that,  when 
the  increase  and  ti-iumph  of  the  Church  had  thrown  the  bulk 
of  the  ChiTstians  into  ac;tive  politicixl  or  military  labour, 
some  should,  as  an  exercise  of  piety,  have  endeavoui'ed 
to  imitate  the  separation  from  the  world  which  was  oncf 


o  ‘2 


’  Apol.  ch.  xlii. 
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uhe  (»mruon  condition  of  all.  Besides  this,  a  movement  of 
asceticism  had  long  been  raging  like  a  mental  epidemic  through 
the  world.  Among  the  Jews — whose  law,  from  the  great 
stress  it  laid  upon  marriage,  the  exceUence  of  the  rapid  multi- 
pUcation  of  population,  and  the  hope  of  being  the  ancestor 
of  the  Messiah,  was  peculiarly  repugnant  to  monastic  con¬ 
ceptions— the  Essenes  had  constituted  a  complete  monastic 
soaety,  abstaining  from  marriage  and  sepamting  themselves 
whoUy  from  the  world.  In  Borne,  whose  practical  genius 
was,  if  possible,  even  more  opposed  than  that  of  the  Jews  to 
an  inactive  monasticism,  and  even  among  those  philosophers 
who  most  represented  its  active  and  practical  spirit,  the 
same  tendency  was  shown.  The  Cynics  of  the  later  Empire 
recommended  a  complete  renimciation  of  domestic  ties, 
and  a  life  spent  mainly  in  the  contemplation  of  wisdom. 
The  I^-ptian  philosophy,  that  soon  after  acquired  an  ascend- 
^cy  in  Europe,  anticipated  still  more  closely  the  monastic 
ideal.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  Church,  the  many  sects  of 
Gnostics  and  Manicheans  aU  held  under  diffeient  forms  the 
essential  evil  of  matter.  The  Docetae,  foUowing  the  same 
notion,  denied  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ.  The  Mou- 
tanists  and  the  Novatians  surpassed  and  stimulated  the  pri¬ 
vate  penances  of  the  orthodox.  *  The  sod  was  thus  thoroughly 
prejiared  for  a  great  outburst  of  asceticism,  whenever  the  first 
6^  was  sown.  This  was  done  during  the  Decian  persecu¬ 
tion.  Paul,  the  hermit,  who  fled  to  tie  dfsert  during  that 


'  On  these  penances,  see  Bing- 
viL  Bingham, 
I  think.  jMtIy  divides  the  history 
(A  asceccism  into  three  periods. 
Paring  the  fiiit,  which  eateods 
from  the  foandation  of  the  Chnrrfi 
to  a.D.  2^  there  were  men  and 
wane:  who,  with  a  view  to  spiritnal 
pwfectkn.  abstained  from  mar¬ 
riage,  rebnqniahed  ancsemeBts, 
aocQstomed  themselves  to  severe 


fasts,  and  gave  np  their  property 
to  works  of  charity;  but  did  this 
in  the  middle  t,f  society  and  with¬ 
out  Insding  the  life  of  either  a 
hermit  or  a  monk.  Daring  the 
second  period,  which  extended  from 
the  Decian  persnmtion.  anchorites 
were  nameroca,  hat  the  enstom  of 
a  eommon  or  omnohitic  life  was  an- 
Itoorwn.  It  wa*  originated  in  the 
ti“»  of  Ccststantine  by  Pacboarua. 
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persecntion,  Ls  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  tribe.' 
Antony,  who  speedily  followed,  greatly  extended  the  move- 
nient,  and  in  a  few  years  the  hermits  had  become  a  mighty 
nation.  Persecntion,  which  in  the  first  instance  drove  great 
numbers  as  fugitives  to  the  deserts,  soon  aroused  a  passionate 
religious  enthusiasm  that  showed  itself  in  an  ardent  desire 
for  those  sufierings  which  were  beUeved  to  lead  directly  to 
heaven ;  and  this  enthusiasm,  after  the  peace  of  Constantine, 
found  its  natural  vent  and  sphere  in  the  macerations  of  the 
desert  Life.  The  imaginations  of  men  were  fascinated  by  the 
poetic  circumstances  of  that  life  which  St.  Jerome  most  elo¬ 
quently  embellished.  Women  were  pre-eminent  in  recruit¬ 
ing  for  it.  The  same  spirit  that  had  formerly  led  the  ■wife 
of  the  Pagan  official  to  entertain  secret  relations  with  the 
Chi-istian  priests,  now  led  the  wife  of  the  Christian  to  become 
the  active  agent  of  the  monks.  While  the  fattier  designed 
his  sou  for  the  army,  or  for  some  civil  post,  the  mother 
was  often  straining  every  nerve  to  induce  him  to  liecome  a 
hermit.  The  monks  secretly  corresponded  with  her,  they 
skilfully  assumed  the  functions  of  education,  in  order  that 
they  might  influence  the  young;  and  sometimes,  to  evade 
the  pi-ecautions  or  the  anger  of  the  father,  they  con¬ 
cealed  their  profession,  and  assumed  the  garb  of  lay  peda¬ 
gogues.*  The  pulpit,  which  had  almost  superseded,  and 
immeasurably  ti-anscended  in  influence,  the  chairs  of  the 
rhetoricians,  and  which  was  filled  by  such  men  as  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  and  the  Gi-^ories,  was  con¬ 
tinually  exerted  in  the  same  cause,  and  the  extreme 
luxury  of  the  great  cities  produced  a  violent,  but  not  im- 
natural,  reaction  of  asceticism.  The  dignity  of  the  monastic 
position,  which  sometimes  brought  men  who  had  been  simple 

‘  ThU  is  expressly  staled  by  Chrym*tom.  St.  Chrysostom  ■wrote 
St,  J erome  (  Vit.  Fault).  a  loug  trork  to  console  fathers  whose 

’  See  on  this  subject  some  cun-  sons  were  thus  aednced  to  thi» 
ous  evidence  in  'Sbaadut'a  Life  of  desert. 
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I>ea8auts  into  connection  with  the  emperora,  the  secarity  it 
fumiJLed  to  fugitive  slaves  and  criminals,  the  desire  of 
escaping  from  those  fiscal  burdens  which,  in  the  corrupt  and 
oppressive  administration  of  the  Empire,  had  acquired  an 
intolerable  weight,  and  especially  the  barbarian  invasions, 
which  produced  every  variety  of  panic  and  wretchedness, 
conspired  with  the  new  religious  teaching  in  peopling  the 
desert.  A  theology  of  asceticism  was  speedily  formed.  The 
examples  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  to  the  first  of  whom,  by  a 
bold  flight  of  imagination,  some  later  Carmelites  ascribed 
the  origin  of  their  order,  and  tho  more  recent  instance  of  the 
Baptist,  were  at  once  adduced.  To  an  ordinary  lavman  the 
life  of  an  anchorite  might  appear  in  the  highest  degree  oppofjed 
to  that  of  the  Teacher  who  began  Ilis  mission  at  a  maniage 
feast;  who  was  continually  reproached  by  His  enemies  for 
the  readiness  with  which  He  mixed  with  the  world,  and  who 
selected  from  the  female  sex  some  of  His  purest  and  most 
devoted  followeis ;  but  the  monkish  theologians,  avoiding', 
for  the  most  paid;,  these  topics,  dilated  chiefly  on  His  immacu¬ 
late  bii-th.  His  virgin  mother.  His  life  of  celibacy.  His  exhort¬ 
ation  to  the  rich  young  man.  The  fact  that  St.  Peter,  to 
whom  a  general  primacy  w^aa  already  ascribed,  was  unques¬ 
tionably  married  was  a  difiaculty  which  was  in  a  measure 
met  by  a  ti-adition  that  both  he,  and  the  other  married 
apostles,  abstained  from  intercourse  with  their  wives  after 
theii’  conversion.'  St.  Paul,  however,  was  probably  un- 
manied,  and  his  writings  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
tlie  unmarried  state,  which  the  ingenuity  of  tbeologians  also 
discovered  in  some  quarters  where  it  might  be  least  expected. 
Thus,  St.  Jerome  assures  us  that  when  the  clean  animals 
entered  the  ark  by  sevens,  and  the  unclean  ones  by  pairs,  the 
odd  number  typified  the  celibate,  and  the  even  the  married 
oondition.  Even  of  the  unclean  animals  but  one  pair  of  each 


*  On  thi»  txadition  see  Cliampagny,  Le$  Antonin*,  tome  i.  p.  19S. 
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Kind  was  admitted,  lest  they  should  peipetrate  the  enormity 
of  second  marriage.  ‘  Ecclesiastical  tradition  sustained  the 
tendency,  and  Saint  James,  as  he  has  been  portrayed  by 
Hegesippus,  became  a  kind  of  ideal  saint,  a  faithful  picture 
of  what,  according  to  the  notions  of  theologians,  was  the  tine 
type  of  hiunan  nobility.  He  ‘  was  consecrated,’  it  was  said, 
‘  from  his  mother’s  womb.  He  drank  neither  wine  nor  fer 
mented  liquoi-s,  and  abstained  from  animal  food.  A  razor 
never  came  upon  his  head.  He  never  anointed  himself  with 
oil,  or  used  a  bath.  He  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  He  never  wore  woollen,  but  linen,  garments.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  entering  the  temple  alone,  and  was  often  found 
upon  Ids  trended  knees,  and  interceding  for  the  forgiveness  of 
the  people,  so  that  his  knees  became  as  hard  as  a  camel’s.’  * 

The  progress  of  the  monastic  movement,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  ‘was  not  less  rapid  or  universal  than  that  of 
Christiaidty  itself.’  ®  Of  the  actual  number  of  the  anchorites, 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  extreme  unveracity  of  the 
first  historians  of  the  movement  will  hesitate  to  speak  with 
confidence.  It  is  said  that  St.  Pachoirdus,  who,  early  in  the 
fburth  century,  foimded  the  coenobitic  mode  of  life,  enlisted 
under  his  jurisdiction  7,000  monies;^  that  in  the  days  of  St. 
Jerome  nearly  50,000  monks  were  sometimes  assembled  at 
the  Easter  festivals  that  in  the  desert  of  Nitria  alone  there 
were,  in  the  fourth  century,  6,000  monks  imder  a  single 
abbot ;  ®  that  an  Egyptian  city  named  Oxyrynchus  devoted  it¬ 
self  almost  exclusively  to  the  ascetic  life,  and  included  20,000 
virgins  and  10,000  monks  that  St.  Serapion  presided  over 
10,000  monks;*  and  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  monastic  population  in  a  great  part  of  Egypt 

Ep.  cixiii.  *  Jerome,  Prefnee  to  the  Pula 

•  Eu-sob.  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  23.  of  St.  Pachomius,  §  7. 

’  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  *  Caesian,  De  Caenob.  Inst.  iv.  1. 

rxxTii. ;  a  brief  but  masterly  sketch  ’  Rufinug,  Hist.  Monach.  ch.  v, 

of  the  progress  of  the  movement.  Rufinus  visited  it  himself. 

*  Palladius,  Hist.  Laus.  xxiviii.  •  Palladius,  Hist.  Laos-  bexvi. 
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was  neai-ly  equal  to  the  population  of  the  cities.*  Egypt 
was  the  parent  of  monachism,  and  it  was  there  that  it  attained 
both  its  extreme  development  and  its  most  austere  severity  j 
but  there  was  very  soon  scarcely  any  Christian  coimtry  in 
which  a  similar  movement  wiis  not  ai  dently  propagated.  St. 
Athanasius  and  St.  Zeno  are  said  to  have  introduced  it  intc 
Italy,®  where  it  soon  afterwards  i*eceived  a  great  stimulus 
from  St.  Jerome.  St.  Hilarion  instituted  the  first  monks  in 
Palestine,  and  he  lived  to  see  many  thousands  subject  to  his 
rule,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  to  plant  monachism  in 
Cy})nis.  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sebastia,  spread  it  througn 
Armenia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus.  St.  Basil  laboured 
along  the  wild  shores  of  the  Euxine.  St.  Martin  of  Toui-s 
founded  the  first  monasteiy  in  Gaul,  and  2,000  monks  at¬ 
tended  his  funeral.  Unrecorded  missionaries  planted  the 
new  institution  in  the  heart  of  ^Ethiopia,  amid  the  little 
islands  that  stud  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  secluded  valleys 
of  Wales  and  Ireland.®  But  even  more  wonderful  than  the 
many  thousands  who  thus  abandoned  the  world  is  the  rever¬ 
ence  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  those  who,  by  their 
attainments  or  their  chaiucter,  would  seem  most  o))posed  to 
the  monastic  ideal.  No  one  had  more  rea.son  than  Augustine 
to  know  the  danger  of  enforced  celibacy,  but  St.  Augustine 
exerted  all  his  energies  to  spread  monasticism  through  his 
diocese.  St.  Ambrose,  who  was  by  nature  an  acute  states¬ 
man  ;  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Basil,  who  were  ambitious  scholars ; 

•  Rufinus,  Hist.  Mon.  rii.  tion  about  monachism.  A  curious 

’  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt  collection  of  statistics  of  the  num- 
and  controversy  about  this.  See  a  hers  of  the  monks  in  different 
note  in  Mosheim’s  Eccl.  Hist,  localities,  additional  to  those  I 
(Soame’s  edition),  vol.  i.  p.  354.  have  given  and  gleaned  from  the 

'  Mostofthe  passages  remaining  Lives  of  the  Saints,  may  be  found 
on  the  subject  of  the  foundation  of  in  Pitra  ( Vie  de  Si.  Liger,  Introd. 
monachism  are  given  by  Thomas-  p.  lii.);  2,100,  or,  acconling  to 
•m>  HiMpline  ^  rt^lise,  part  i.  another  account,  3,000  monks,  lived 
liyre  iii.  ch.  xii.  This  work  con-  in  the  mona.stery  of  Eauchor. 
taias  also  much  general  informa- 
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St.  Chrysostom,  who  was  pre-eminently  formed  to  sway  the 
refined  throngs  of  a  metropolis — all  exerted  their  powero  in 
favour  of  the  life  of  solitude,  and  the  last  three  practised  it 
themselves.  St.  Arsenins,  who  was  sm-passed  by  no  one  in 
the  extravagance  of  his  penances,  had  held  a  high  office  at 
the  court  of  the  Em|ieror  Arcadius.  Klgrims  wandered 
among  the  deserts,  collecting  accoimts  of  the  miracles  and 
the  austerities  of  the  saints,  which  filled  Christendom  with 
admiration;  and  the  strange  biographies  which  were  thus 
formed,  wild  and  grotesque  as  they  are,  enable  us  to  realise 
very  vividly  the  general  features  of  the  anchorite  life  which 
became  the  new  ideal  of  the  Chiistian  world.' 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  phase  in  the  moral  history  of  man¬ 
kind  of  a  deeper  or  more  painful  interest  than  this  ascetic 
epidemic.  A  hideous,  sordid,  and  emaciated  maniac,  without 
knowledge,  without  patriotism,  without  natural  affection, 
passing  his  life  in  a  long  routine  of  useless  and  atrocious 
self-torture,  and  quailing  before  the  ghastly  phantoms  of  his 
delirious  brain,  had  become  the  ideal  of  the  nations  which 
had  known  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero  and  the  lives  of 
Socratee  and  Cato.  For  about  two  centuries,  the  hideous 
maceration  of  the  body  was  regai'ded  as  the  highe.st  proof  of 
excellence.  St.  Jerome  declares,  with  a  thrill  of  admiration. 


>  The  three  principal  are  the 
Historia  Monachorum  of  Rufinus, 
who  visited  Egypt  a.D.  373,  about 
seventeen  ytjars  after  the  death  of 
St.  Antony;  the  Imtituliones  of 
Cassian,  who,  having  visited  the 
Eastern  monks  about  A.D.  394, 
founded  vast  monasteries  contain¬ 
ing,  it  is  said,  5,000  monks,  at 
Marseilles,  and  died  at  a  great  age 
about  A.D.  448;  and  the  Historia 
Lautioea  (so  calle<l  from  Lausus, 
Governor  of  Cappadocia)  of  Pal- 
ladius,  who  was  himself  a  hermit 
TO  Mount  Nitria,  in  a  d.  388.  The 


first  and  last,  as  well  as  many 
minor  works  of  the  same  period, 
are  given  in  Rosweyde’s  invaluable 
collection  of  the  live.s  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
volumes  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature. 

The  hospitality  of  the  monks 
was  not  without  drawbacks.  In  a 
church  on  Mount  Nitria  three 
whips  were  hung  on  a  p.alm-tree — 
one  for  chastising  monks,  another 
for  chastising  thieves,  and  a  third 
for  chastising  guests.  (Palladius, 
Hist.  Lavs,  vii.) 
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how  he  had  seen  a  monk,  wlio  for  thirty  years  had  lived 
exclusively  on  a  small  portion  of  barley  bread  and  of  muddy 
water ;  another,  who  lived  in  a  hole  and  never  ate  more  tlian 
five  figs  for  his  daily  repast ;  •  a  thii-d,  who  cut  his  hair  only 
on  Easter  Sunday,  who  never  washed  his  clothes,  who  never 
changed  his  tome  till  it  fell  to  pieces,  who  starved  himself 
till  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and  his  skin  ‘  like  a  pumice  stone,’ 
and  whose  merits,  shown  by  these  austerities,  Homer  himself 
would  be  unabre  to  recoxint.*  For  six  months,  it  is  said, 
St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria  slept  in  a  marsh,  and  exposed  his 
body  naked  to  the  stings  of  venomous  flies.  He  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  carry  about  with  him  eighty  pounds  of  iron. 
His  disciple,  St.  Eusebius,  caiTied  one  hundretl  and  fifty 
[K)unds  of  iix)n,  and  lived  for  three  yearn  in  a  dined-up  well. 
St.  Sabinus  would  only  eat  corn  that  had  become  x-otten 
by  remaining  for  a  month  in  water.  St.  Besarion  spent 
forty  days  sind  nights  in  the  middle  of  thorn-bushes,  and  for 
forty  yearn  never  lay  down  when  he  slept, ^  which  last  penance 
was  also  during  fifteen  years  practised  by  St.  Pachomius." 
Some  saints,  like  St.  Marcian,  restricted  themselves  to  one 
meal  a  day,  so  small  that  they  continually  sufiTered  the  pangs 
of  hunger.®  Of  one  of  them  it  is  related  that  his  daily  food 
was  six  oxinces  of  broad  and  a  few  herbs ;  that  he  was  never 
seen  to  recline  on  a  mat  or  bed,  or  even  to  place  his  limbs 
easily  for  sleep ;  but  that  sometimes,  from  excess  of  weari¬ 
ness,  his  eyes  would  close  at  his  meals,  and  the  food  would 
drop  from  his  mouth.®  Other  saints,  however,  ate  only 
every  second  dayj^  while  many,  if  we  could  believe  the 


'  Vita  Pauli.  St.  Jerorno  adds, 
that  acme  will  not  believe  this, 
because  they  have  no  faith,  but 
that  all  things  are  possible  for 
these  that  believe. 

*  Vita  St.  Hilarion. 

*  See  a  long  list  of  these  pen¬ 
ances  in  Tilleroont,  pour 


servir  a  llHut.  eccles.  tome  riii. 

‘  Vita  Patrum(Pachom\ua).  lie 
used  to  lean  against  a  wall  when 
overcome  by  drowsiness. 

*  Vita  Patrum,  ix.  3. 

•  Sozomen,  vi.  29. 

’  Kg.  St  Antony,  accordiug  to 
his  biographer  St.  Athanasius. 
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monkisli  historian,  abstained  for  whole  weeks  from  all 
nourishment.'  St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria  is  said  dui-ing 
an  entii-e  week  to  have  never  lain  down,  or  eaten  any¬ 
thing  but  a  few  uncooked  herbs  on  Sunday.^  Of  another 
famous  saint,  named  John,  it  is  assei-ted  that  for  three 
whole  years  he  stood  in  prayer,  leaning  upon  a  rock  j  that 
during  ail  that  time  he  never  sat  or  lay  down,  and  that 
his  only  noui-ishment  was  the  Sacrament,  which  was  brought 
him  on  Sundays.^  Some  of  the  hermits  lived  in  deserted 
dens  of  wild  beasts,  others  in  diied-up  wells,  while  othei-s 
found  a  congenial  resting-place  among  the  tombs.^  Some 
disdained  aU  clothes,  and  crawled  abroad  like  the  wild  beasts, 
covered  only  by  their  matted  hair.  In  Mesopotamia,  and 
port  of  Syria,  there  existed  a  sect  known  by  the  name  of 
‘  Grazei's,’  who  never  lived  under  a  roof,  who  ate  neither 
flesh  nor  bread,  but  who  spent  their  time  for  ever  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  ate  gi'ass  like  cattle.®  The  cleanliness 
of  the  body  was  regarded  as  a  pollution  of  the  soul,  and 
the  saints  who  were  most  admired  had  become  one  hideous 
mass  of  clotted  filth.  St.  Athanasius  relates  with  enthu- 


'  ‘  11  y  eut  dans  le  disort  de 
Scete  des  solitaires  d’nne  iminente 
perfection.  ...  On  pritend  que 
pour  I’ordinaire  ils  passoient  des 
semaiaes  entiires  sans  manger, 
mais  apparemment  cela  ne  se  fai- 
soit  que  dans  des  occasions  parti- 
culiiros.’ — Tillemont,  Mem.  ^ur 
terviv  a  mitt.  eccl.  tome  viii.  p. 
580.  Even  this,  hovrever,  was  ad¬ 
mirable  ! 

*  Palladius,  Hist,  Laus.  cap.  xx. 

•  ‘  I’rimum  cum  accessisset  ad 
ercmnm  tribus  continuis  annis  sub 
cujusdam  saxi  rupe  stans,  semper 
oravit,  ita  ut  nunquam  omnino  re- 
sederit  neque  Jacuerit.  Somni  au- 
tem  tantum  caperet,  quantum  stans 
rapere  potuit ;  cibum  vero  nun 

<  [uam  Bumpseral  nisi  die  Dominica. 


Presbyter  enim  tunc  veniebat  ad 
eum  et  offorobat  pro  eo  sacrificium 
idque  ei  solum  sacramentum  erat 
et  victus.’ — Rufinus,  Hist.  Monach. 
cap.  XV. 

‘  Thus  St.  Antony  used  to  live 
in  a  tomb,  where  he  was  beaten  by 
the  devil.  (St.  Athanasius,  Life  of 
Antony.) 

*  fiooKol.  See  on  these  monks 
Sozomen,  vi.  33  ;  Evagrius,  i.  21. 
It  is  mentioned  of  a  certain  St. 
Marc  of  Athens,  that,  having  lived 
for  thirty  years  naked  in  the  de¬ 
sert.,  his  body  was  covered  with 
hair  like  that  of  a  wild  beast. 
(Bollandists,  Marcli  20.)  St.  Mary 
of  Egypt,  during  part  of  her  period 
of  penance,  lived  upon  grass 
{Vita  I’atrum.) 
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how  St.  Antony,  the  patriarch  of  monaohLsin,  had 
never  to  extreme  old  age,  been  g^.iJty  of  washing  his  feet.' 
The  less  constant  St.  Poemen  fell  into  this  habit  for  the 
fii-st  time  when  a  very  old  man,  and,  with  a  glimmei-ing  of 
^mmon  seime,  defended  himself  against  the  astonished  monks 
by  saying  that  he  had  ‘learnt  to  kill  not  his  body,  but  his 
p™.-  St.  Abi^ham  the  hermit,  however,  wU 
01  fifty  ye^  after  his  conversion,  rigidly  refused  from  that 
date  to  wash  either  his  fane  or  his  feet.^  He  was,  it  is  said 
a  pei-son  of  singular  beauty,  and  his  biographer  somewhat 
s  ningely  remarks  that  ‘  his  face  reflected  the  purity  of  his 
^ul.  St.  Ammon  had  never  seen  himself  naked*  A 
famoms  vir^  named  Silvia,  though  she  was  sixty  years  old 
and  though  bodily  sickness  was  a  consequence  of  her  habits 
roTOlutely  refused,  on  religious  principles,  to  wash  any  part 
of  her  tody  except  her  fingers.*  St.  Euphraxia  joined  a  con- 
vent  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  nuns,  who  never  washed 
tlieir  feet,  and  who  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  a  bath  ■  An 
anchorite  once  imagined  that  he  was  mocked  by  an  ilhndon 
of  the  devil,  as  he  saw  gliding  before  him  through  the  desert 
a  naked  creature  blank  with  filth  and  yeara  of  ex,K,sure,  and 
with  white  h^  floating  to  the  wind.  It  was  a  once  beautiful 
woman,  St.  Mary  of  Egy^it,  who  had  thus,  during  fortv-seven 


'  Life  of  Ant(my. 

’  ‘  II  ne  faisoit  paa  aussi  diffi¬ 
culty  dans  sa  vieilleeae  de  se  laver 
quelquofois  lea  piez.  Et  comme  on 
temoignoit  s’en  dtonner  et  trouver 
que  cela  ne  repondoit  pas  a  la  rie 
austere  dos  anciens,  il  se  justifioit 
par  ces  parolee :  Nous  avons  appris 
a  tuer,  non  pas  notre  corps  mais 
^8  passions.’— Tillemont,  Mem. 
Hist.  cccl.  tome  iv.  p.  H8.  This 
saint  was  so  very  virtuous,  that 
he  sometimes  remained  without 
eating  for  whole  weeks. 

*  ‘  Non  appropinquavit  oleum 
eorpusoiilo  ejua.  Facies  vel  etiam 


pedes  a  die  convorsionis  eu»  nnn- 
quam  diluti  swnt.'— Vita  Latrum, 
c.  xvii. 

*  ‘In  facie  ejus  puritas  animi 
nosoebatur.’ — Ibid.  c.  iviii. 

*  Socrates,  iv.  23. 

*  Heraclidis  Farad isns  (Ros- 
weyde),  c.  xlii. 

’  ‘Nulla  earum  pedes  ruos  ablne- 
bat;  aliquantae  veru  audienten  da 
balneo  loqui,  irridentes,  ccnfnsio- 
nem  et  magnam  abominatioDem  se 
audire  judicabant,  quse  neque  andi 
turn  euum  hoc  audire  patiebantur. 
—  Vit.  S.  Euphrax.  c.  vi.  (Roe 
weyde.) 


Ill 
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yeai-8,  been  expiating  her  sins.*  The  occasional  decadence 
of  the  monks  into  habits  of  decency  was  a  subject  of  much 
reproach.  ‘  Our  fathers,’  said  the  abbot  Alexander,  looking 
mom-nfully  back  to  the  past,  ‘  never  washed  theii-  faces,  but 
we  fi-equent  the  public  baths.’*  It  was  related  of  one  mo¬ 
nastery  in  the  desert,  that  the  monks  suffered  gi-eatly  from 
want  of  water  to  diink ;  but  at  the  prayer  of  the  abbot 
Theodosius  a  copious  stream  was  produced.^  But  soon  sonae 
monks,  tempted  by  the  abundant  supply,  diverged  from  then- 
old  austerity,  and  persuaded  the  abbot  to  avail  himself  of 
the  stream  for  the  construction  of  a  bath.  The  bath  was 
made.  Once,  and  once  only,  did  the  monks  enjoy  then- 
ablutions,  when  the  stream  ceased  to  How.  Prayers,  tears, 
and  fastings  were  in  vain.  A  whole  year  passed.  At  last 
the  abbot  destroyed  the  bath,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
Divine  displeasure,  and  the  waters  flowed  afi-esh.^  But  of 
all  the  evidences  of  the  loathsome  excesses  to  which  this 
8])irit  was  careied,  the  life  of  St.  Simeon  StyUtes  is  probably 
the  most  remarkable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  horrible  or  disgusting  picture  than  is  given  of  the 
penances  by  which  that  saint  commenced  his  ascetic  career. 
He  had  boxmd  a  rope  aroimd  him  so  that  it  became  im- 


'  Se<?  her  acts,  Bollandists,  April 
2,  and  in  the  Vita  Patnim. 

’  ‘  Patres  nostri  nunquam  facies 
mas  lavabant,  nos  autem  lavacra 
pnblica  balneaque  frequentamus.’ 
— Moschus,  l^ratum  Spirituale, 
elxviii. 

•  Pratum  Spirituale,  lixx. 

An  Irish  saint,  named.  Coeni- 
gcDUB,  is  said  to  have  shown  his 
devotion  in  a  way  which  was  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  to  that  of  the  other 
saints  I  have  mentioned — by  his 
special  use  of  cold  water — but  the 
principle  in  each  case  was  the  same 
_ to  mortify  nature.  St.  Coem- 


genus  was  accustomed  to  pray  for 
an  hour  every  night  in  a  pool  of 
cold  water,  while  the  devil  sent  a 
horrible  beast  to  swim  round  him. 
An  angel,  however,  was  sent  to  him 
for  three  purposes.  ‘  Tribus  d« 
causis  a  Domino  missus  est  angelus 
ibl  ad  S.  Coemgennm.  Priraa  ut  a 
diversis  suis  gravibus  laboribus 
levius  viveret  paulisper  ;  socunda 
ut  horridam  bestiam  sancto  infes- 
tam  repelleret ;  tertia  ut  fripidi~ 
tatem  aqua  calefaoeret’ — Bolland¬ 
ists,  June  3.  The  editors  say  ffiese 
acts  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
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bedded  in  his  flesh,  ^^hich  putrefied  around  it.  <A  horrible 
stench,  intolerable  to  the  bystanders,  exhaled  from  his  body 

filled  Sometunes  he  left  the  monasteiyand  slept  in 

a  dry  well,  inhabited,  it  is  said,  by  daemons.  He  built  suc- 
c^sively  tiree  pUlars,  the  last  being  sixty  feet  high  and 
^arcely  two  cubits  m  circumference,  and  on  this  pillar, 
unng  thirty  yeais,  he  remained  exposed  to  every  change  of 
c  imate,  ceaselessly  and  rapidly  bending  his  body  in  prayer 
almort  to  the  level  of  his  feet.  A  spectator  atimpted  to 
number  these  rapid  motions,  but  desisted  from  weariness 
when  he  had  coiinted  1,244.  For  a  whole  year,  we  are  told, 
St  Simeon  stood  upon  one  leg,  the  other  being  covered  with 
deous  ulcers,  while  his  biographer  was  commissioned  to 
stand  by  his  side  to  pick  up  the  worms  that  fell  from  his 
Iwdy,  and  to  replace  them  in  the  sores,  the  saint  saying  to 
the  worm,  ‘  Eat  what  God  has  given  you.'  From  ^erv 
quarter  pilgnms  of  every  degree  thronged  to  do  him  homage" 

A  crowd  of  prelates  followed  him  to  the  grave.  A  brill^; 
star  IS  said  to  have  shone  miraculously  over  his  pillar  •  the 
general  voice  of  mankind  pronounced  him  to  be  the  highest 
model  of  a  Chnstian  saint;  and  .several  other  anchorites°imi- 
tftted  or  emulated  his  penances.* 

There  ls,  ^  I  mistake  not,  no  department  of  literature  the 
importance  of  which  is  more  inadequately  realised  than  the 
lives  of  the  samts.  Even  where  they  have  no  direct  histoii- 
^  value,  they  have  a  moral  value  of  the  veiy  highest  order. 
They  may  not  tell  us  with  accuracy  what  men  did  at  parti¬ 
cular  ejxichs ;  but  they  display  with  the  utmost  vividness 
what  they  thought  and  felt,  their  measure  of  probability,  and 
their  ideal  of  excellence.  Decrees  of  councils,  elaborate  trea¬ 
tises  of  theologians,  creeds,  Uturgies,  and  canons,  are  all  but 


S«e  hii  I,ifo  by  his  disciple 
Antony,  in  the  Vila  Pa(rf>m,  Eva- 


gnua,  i.  13,  14.  Theodoret,  Philo- 
thtot,  cap.  XXVI. 
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the  husks  of  religious  histoiy.  They  reveal  what  was  pro¬ 
fessed  and  ai’gued  before  the  world,  but  not  that  which  was 
lealised  in  the  imagination  or  enshrined  in  the  heai-t.  The 
bistory  of  art,  which  in  its  ruder  day  reflected  with  delicate 
fidelity  the  fleeting  images  of  an  antliropomorphic  age,  is  in 
this  i-espect  invaluable ;  but  still  more  important  is  that  vast 
Chri.stian  mythology,  which  grew  up  spontaneously  from  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  time,  included  all  its  dearest 
hojxss,  wishes,  ideals,  and  imaginings,  and  constituted,  during 
many  centuries,  the  popular  literatm-c  of  Christendom.  In 
the  case  of  the  saints  of  the  deserts,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  pictme — which  is  drawn  chiefly  by  eye-witnesses — 
however  grotesque  may  be  some  of  its  details,  is  in  its  leading 
features  historically  true.  It  is  time  that  self-torture  was  for 
some  centm-ies  regarded  as  the  chief  measure  of  human  ex¬ 
cellence,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  devoted  men  fled 
to  the  desert  to  reduce  them-selves  by  maceration  nearly  to  the 
condition  of  the  brute,  and  that  this  odious  supei-stition  had 
acquired  an  almost  absolute  ascendancy  in  the  ethics  of  the  age. 
The  examples  of  asceticism  I  have  cited  are  but  a  few  out  of 
many  hundreds,  and  volumes  might  be  written,  and  have  been 
wiitten,  detailing  them.  Till  the  reform  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
ideal  was  on  the  whole  unchanged.  The  W estem  monks,  fi  om 
the  conditions  of  their  climate,  were  constitutionally  incapable 
of  rivalling  the  abstinence  of  the  Egyptian  anchorites ;  but 
thoii'  conception  of  supreme  excellence  was  much  the  same, 
and  they  laboured  to  compensate  for  their  inferiority  in 
penances  by  claiming  some  superiority  in  miracles.  From 
the  time  of  St.  Pachomius,  the  coenobitic  life  was  adopted  by 
most  monks ;  but  the  Eastern  monasteries,  with  the  impor¬ 
tant  exception  of  a  vow  of  obedience,  diflered  little  from  a 
collection  of  hermitages.  They  were  in  the  deseite ;  the  monks 
commonly  lived  in  separate  cells ;  they  kept  silence  at  their 
repasts;  they  rivaUed  one  another  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  |)enances.  A  few  feeble  eflbrts  wore  indeed  made  by 
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t.  Jerome  and  others  to  moderate  ansteritiee,  which  fre- 
quenUy  led  to  insamty  and  siiicide,  to  check  the  turbulence 
of  certain  wandering  monks,  who  were  accustomed  to  defy 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  especially  to  suppress  ml 
nastic  mendicancy,  which  had  appeared  prominently  among 
me  heretical  sects.  The  orthodox  monks  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  themselves  m  weaving  mats  of  palm-leaves but 
ivmg  m  the  deserts,  with  no  wants,  they  sf^edily  sank  into’ 
a  listless  apathy  ;  and  the  most  admired  were  those  who, 
hie  Simeon  Stylites,  and  the  hermit  John,  of  whom  I  have 
aJr^y  spoken,  were  most  exclusively  devoted  to  their  super- 
stition.  Diversities  of  individual  chamcter  were,  however 
viAudly  disiilayed.  Many  anchorites,  without  knowledge 
pa^oms  or  imagination,  having  fled  from  servile  toil  to  the 
calm  of  the  wilderness,  passed  the  long  hours  in  sleep  or  in  a 
mechamcal  routine  of  prayer,  and  their  inert  and  languid 
existences,  prolonged  to  the  extreme  of  old  age,  closed  at  last 
^  a  tnmquil  and  almost  animal  death.  Othere  made  theii 
r  ^  y  clear  fountains  and  clustering  palm-trees  of  some 
IS  in  the  desert,  and  a  blooming  garden  arose  beneath  their 
toil.  Ihe  numerous  monks  who  followed  St.  Serapion  de- 
voted  the^lves  largely  to  agriculture,  and  sent  shiploads  of 
com  tor  the  benefit  of  the  poor.*  Of  one  old  hermit  it  is 
related  that,  such  was  the  cheerfulness  of  his  mind  that 
every  sorrow  was  dispelled  by  his  presence,  and  the  weary 
and  the  heartbroken  were  consoled  by  a  few  words  from  his 
lips.  More  commonly,  however,  the  hennit’s  cell  was  the 
scene  of  perpetual  mourning.  Teai-s  and  sobs,  and  frantic 
strugglmgs  with  imaginaiy  diemons,  and  paroxy.sms  of  reli¬ 
gious  d^pau-,  were  the  texture  of  his  life,  and  the  dread  of 
spiritual  enemies,  and  of  that  death  which  his  sujierstition 
had  rend^  so  terrible,  embittered  every  hour  of  his  exis^ 
ence.  Tlie  solace  of  mtellectual  occupations  was  rarely 


*  Palladius,  Hiit.  Lets.  Ixxvi. 
Ruhoufi.  Hist,  ^oitcicK,  xxxiii, 


*  We  have  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  in  St.  Arsenins.  JJis 
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resorted  to.  ‘  The  duty,’  said  St.  Jerome,  ‘  of  a  monk  is  not  to 
teach,  hut  to  weep.’  ‘  A  cultivated  and  disciplined  mind  was 
the  least  subject  to  those  hallucinations,  which  were  regarded 
as  the  highest  evidence  of  Divine  favour ;  *  and  although 
in  an  age  when  the  passion  for  asceticism  was  general,  many 
scholars  became  ascetics,  the  gi-eat  majority  of  the  early  monks 
appear  to  have  been  men  who  were  not  only  absolutely 
ignorant  themselves,  but  who  also  looked  upon  learning  with 
iwsitive  disfavour.  St.  Antony,  the  true  founder  of  mona- 
chism,  refused  when  a  boy  to  learn  lettera,  because  it  would 
bring  him  into  too  gi-eat  intercourse  with  other  boys.®  At  a 
time°when  St.  Jerome  had  suffered  himself  to  feel  a  deep  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  genius  of  Cicero,  he  was,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  borne  in  the  night  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  accused 
of ’being  rather  a  Ciceronian  than  a  Christian,  and  severely 
flagellated  by  the  angels.'*  This  saint,  however,  afterwai-ds 
modiffod  his  opinions  about  the  Pagan  writings,  and  he  was 


ayelaahes  are  said  to  have  fallen 
off  through  continual  weeping, 
and  he  had  always,  when  at  work, 
to  put  a  cloth  on  his  breast  to 
receive  his  tears.  As  he  felt  his 
death  approaching,  his  terror  rose 
to  the  point  of  agony.  The  monks 
who  were  about  him  said,  ‘  “  Quid 
fles,  pater?  numquid  ettu  times?” 
Ule  respondit,  “  In  veritate  tinieo 
et  iste  timor  qui  nunc  mecum  est, 
semper  in  me  luit,  ex  quo  factus 
sum  monachus.  ”  ’ —  Vcrha  Scnio- 
rum,  Prol.  §  163.  It  was  said  of 
St.  Abraham  tliat  no  day  pass^ 
alter  his  conversion  without  his 
ene<lding  tears.  (Ft?.  Patrum.) 
St.  John  the  dwarf  once  saw  a 
monk  laughing  immoderately  at 
dinner,  and  was  so  horrified  that 
he  at  once  began  to  cry.  (Tille- 
mont.  Mini,  de  I’ Hist,  ecclis.  tome 
X.  p.  430.)  8t.  Basil  {Jifffula,  in- 

t^'rrng.  xrii.)  gives  a  renuirkuble 


disquisition  on  the  wicke<iness  of 
laughing,  aud  he  observes  that  this 
was  the  one  bodily  affection  which 
Christ  does  not  seem  to  have 
known.  Mr.  Buckle  has  collected 
a  series  of  passages  to  preci.sely  the 
same  effect  from  the  writings  of 
the  Scotch  divines.  {Hist,  oj  Civili- 
sulion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  385-386.) 

'  ‘  Monachus  autem  non  doctoria 
habet  sed  plangeutis  ofificium.’ — 
Contr.  I’iyilant.  iv. 

’  As  Tdlemont  puts  it:  ‘  D  se 
trouva  tr&i-peu  de  saints  eu  qui 
Dieu  ait  joint  les  talens  eitirieurs 
de  I’cloquence  et  de  la  science  avec 
la  gr&ce  de  la  proph^tie  et  des 
miracles.  Ce  sent  des  dons  que  sa 
Providence  a  presque  toujours 
siparis.’— A/Jtn.  Hist,  ecclis.  tome 
iv.  p.  315 

•  St.  Athanasius,  Fit.  Anlou. 

*  F/p.  xxii.  He  says  his  shoul¬ 
ders  were  bruised  when  he  awoke. 
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compelled  to  defend  himself  at  length  against  his  more  jealoaa 
brethren,  who  accused  him  of  defiling  his  writings  with  quo¬ 
tations  from  Pagan  authors,  of  employing  some  monks  in 
copying  Cicero,  and  of  explaining  Vir-gil  to  some  children  at 
Bethlehem.'  Of  one  monk  it  is  related  that,  being  esirecially 
famous  as  a  linguist,  he  made  it  his  penance  to  remain  jrer- 
fectly  silent  for  thmty  years ;  ^  of  another,  that  haAung 
discover-ed  a  few  books  in  the  cell  of  a  brother  hermit,  he 
repi’oached  the  student  with  having  thus  defrauded  of  their 
property  the  widow  and  the  orjihan;®  of  others,  that  their- 
only  books  were  copies  of  tire  New  Testament,  which  they 
sold  to  relieve  the  poor.^ 

^  ith  such  men,  living  such  a  life,  visions  and  mir-aclcs 
wei-e  necessarily  habitual.  All  the  elements  of  hallucination 
were  there.  Ignorant  and  superstitious,  believing  as  a  matter 
of  religious  conviction  that  countless  dajmons  filled  the  air, 
attributing  every  fluctuation  of  his  temperament,  and  every 
exceptional  phenomeiron  in  surroimding  nature,  to  spiritual 
agency ,  deliriorts,  too,  from  solitude  and  long  continued  aus¬ 
terities,  the  hermit  soon  mistook  for  palpable  realities  the 
phantoms  of  his  brain.  In  the  ghastly  gloom  of  the  sepul¬ 
chre,  where,  amid  moirldering  coqrses,  he  took  up  his  abode ; 
in  the  long  hour-s  of  the  night  of  penance,  when  the  deserl 
wind  sobbed  around  his  lonely  cell,  and  the  cries  of  wild 


'  Ep.  Ixx. ;  Adv.  Eiifinwn,  lib. 
i.  ch.  XXX.  He  tliere  speaks  of  his 
yision  as  a  mere  dream,  not  bind¬ 
ing.  He  elseirhere  {Ep.  cxxv.) 
speaks  very  sensibly  of  the  advM- 
tage  of  hermits  occupying  thera- 
Belves,  and  says  he  loamt  Hebrew 
to  keep  away  unholy  thoughts. 

*  Sozomen,  vi.  28 ;  Eufinu.«, 
Hi»(.  Munach.  ch.  vi.  Socrates 
tells  rather  a  touching  story  of  one 
of  these  illiterate  saints,  named 
PamlKW.  Being  unable  to  read,  he 
eame  to  some  one  to  I)e  taught  a 


psalm.  Having  learnt  the  single 
verse,  ‘  I  said  I  will  take  heed  to 
my  ways,  that  I  offend  not  with  mv 
tongue,’  ho  went  away,  saving  that 
was  enougli  if  it  were  practically 
acquired.  When  asked,  six  months, 
and  ^in  many  years,  after,  why 
ho  did  not  come  to  learn  another 
verse,  he  answered  that  he  had 
never  been  able  truly  to  mastet 
this.  {H.  E.  iv.  23.) 

’  Trllemont,  x.  p.  61. 

*  Ibid.  viii.  490 ;  Socratee,  H 
E.  iv.  23. 
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beaats  were  borne  \ipon  his  ear,  visible  forms  of  lust  or  terroi 
appearoil  to  haunt  him,  and  strange  dramas  were  enacted  by 
those  who  wei’e  contending  for  his  soul.  An  imagination 
strained  to  the  utmost  limit,  acting  upon  a  frame  attenuated 
and  diseased  by  macerations,  produced  bev7ildermg  psycho¬ 
logical  phenomena,  pai’oxysms  of  conflicting  passions,  sudden 
alternations  of  joy  and  anguish,  which  he  regai'ded  as  mani¬ 
festly  supernatural.  Sometimes,  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  his 
devotion,  the  memory  of  old  scenes  would  crowd  upon  his 
mind.  The  shady  groves  and  soft  voluptuous  gardens  of  his 
luitive  city  would  arise,  and,  kneeling  alone  upon  the  burning 
sand,  ho  seemed  to  see  around  him  the  fair  groups  of  dancing- 
girls,  on  whose  warm,  undulating  limbs  and  wanton  smiles 
his  youthful  eyes  had  too  fondly  dwelt.  Sometimes  his  temp¬ 
tation  sprang  from  remembered  soimds.  The  sweet,  licen¬ 
tious  songs  of  other  days  came  floating  on  his  ear,  and  his 
heart  was  thiHled  with  the  passions  of  the  past.  And  then 
the  scene  would  change.  As  his  Kps  were  murmming  the 
psalter,  his  imagination,  fii’ed  perhaps  by  the  music  of  some 
martial  psalm,  depicted  the  ci'owded  amphitheatre.  Tlie 
throng  and  passion  and  mingled  cries  of  eager  thousands  were 
present  to  his  mind,  and  the  fierce  joy  of  the  gladiators 
passed  through  the  tumult  of  his  dream.*  Tlie  simplest  in¬ 
cident  came  at  last  to  suggest  diabolical  influence.  An  old 
heimit,  weary  and  fainting  upon  his  journey,  once  thought 
how  refreshing  would  be  a  dra  jght  of  the  honey  of  wild  bees 


'  1  hare  combined  in  this  passage 
incidents  from  tliree  distinct  lives. 
St.  Jerome,  in  a  very  famous  and 
very  beautiful  passage  of  hie  letter 
to  Mnstochium  {Ep.  xxii.)  describes 
the  manner  in  which  the  forms  of 
dancing-girls  appeared  to  surround 
him  as  he  knelt  npon  tho  desert 
sands,  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  ( Vita 
Patrum,  ch.  xix.)  was  especially 
tortured  by  the  recollectiou  of  the 


songs  she  had  sung  when  young 
which  continually  haunted  her 
mind.  St.  flilarion  (see  his  Life 
by  St.  Jerome)  thought  he  saw  a 
gladiatorial  show  while  he  was  re¬ 
peating  the  psalms.  The  manner 
in  which  the  different  visions  faded 
into  one  another  like  dissolving 
views  is  repeatedly  described  in  the 
biographies. 
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of  tbedj^rt  At  that  moment  bis  eye  fell  upon  a  rock  ot 
which  they  Iiad  built  a  hive.  He  passed  on  with  a  shudder  and 
^  exoremm,  for  he  believed  it  to  be  a  temptation  of  the 

tZ  -ere  the  struggles  of  young 

nd  ardent  men,  through  who.se  veins  the  hot  blood  of  pas 
Sion  continually  flowed,  physicaUy  incapable  of  a  life  of 
celibacy,  and  with  all  that  proneness  to  hallucination  which 
a^uthem  sun  engenders,  who  wei-e  lioi-ne  on  the  wave  of 
enthusiasm  to  the  desert  life.  In  the  arms  of  Syrian  or 
i^ncan  bndes,  whose  soft  eyes  answered  love  with  love 
they  might  have  sunk  to  rest,  but  in  the  lonely  wilderness’ 
no  jieace  could  ever  vLsit  their  souls.  The  Lives  of  the 
Smuts  pamt  with  an  appalling  viiddness  the  agonies  of  their 

Tf  t£  r  d  macemtions 

of  the  body,  beatmg  their  breasts  with  anguish,  the  team  for 

ever  s^mg  from  theii-  eyes,  imagining  themselves  con- 
tinmUIy  haunted  by  ever-changing  forms  of  deadly  beauty 
winch  ^<iuired  a  gi-eater  viidclness  from  the  very  pa.s.sion 
with  which  they  resisted  them,  their  struggles  not  unfr^ 

wl  en  iri  £  ^  that 

JZr  eonveming  to- 

^cther  in  the  desert,  a  yoimg  monk,  with  his  countenLce 

disti-acted  with  madness,  rushed  into  their  prasence,  and 
n  a  loice  broken  with  convulsive  sobs,  poured  out  his  tale 
^  soiTOws.  A  woman,  he  said,  had  entered  his  cell,  had 
him  by  her  artiflees,  and  then  vanished  miraculouslv 
in  the  mr,  leaving  him  half  dead  uixm  the  ground  ;-and 
then  with  a  wild  shriek  the  monk  broke  away  from  the 
saintly  listeners.  Impel^lccI,  as  they  imagined,  by  an  evil 
spmt,  he  rushed  across  the  desert,  till  he  an-ived  at  the  next 
il^  and  there,  leaping  into  the  open  furnace  of  the  pubUr 
baths,  he  pei-Lshed  in  the  flames.*  Stmnge  stories  weii  told 

Rn6nu8,  IlUt.  Monach,,  ch.  xi  *  Life  nf  p  i  / 

Thi, «...  w^st.  u  “ 
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among  the  monks  of  revulsions  of  passion  even  in  the  most 
advanced.  Of  one  monk  especially,  who  had  long  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  pattern  of  asceticism,  but  who  had  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  fall  into  that  self-com]>lacency  which  was  very  common 
among  the  anchorites,  it  was  told  that  one  evening  a  fainting 
woman  ap]>eared  at  the  door  of  his  cell,  and  implored  him  to 
give  her  shelter,  and  not  permit  her  to  be  devom-ed  by  the  wild 
beasts.  In  an  evil  hour  he  yielded  to  her  prayer*.  With  all 
the  aspect  of  profound  reverence  she  won  his  regards,  and  at 
last  ventured  to  lay  her  hand  upon  him.  But  that  toucli 
convulsed  his  frame.  Passions  long  slumbering  and  for¬ 
gotten  nished  with  impetuous  fury  through  his  veins.  In 
a  paroxysm  of  fierce  love,  he  sought  to  clasp  the  woman  to 
his  heart,  but  she  vanished  from  his  sight,  and  a  chorus  of 
dremons,  w'ith  jreals  of  laughter,  exulted  over  his  fall.  The 
sequel  of  the  story,  as  it  is  told  by  the  monkish  writer,  is,  1 
think,  of  a  very  high  order  of  ai-tistic  merit.  The  fallen  her¬ 
mit  did  not  seek,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  penance 
and  prayers  to  renew  his  jnuity.  That  moment  of  passion 
and  of  shame  had  revealed  in  him  a  new  nature,  and  severed 
him  iiTevocably  from  the  hopes  and  feelings  of  the  ascetic 
life.  The  fair  form  that  had  arisen  upon  his  dream,  though 
he  knew  it  to  be  a  deception  luring  him  to  destnrction,  still 
governed  Iris  heart.  He  fled  from  the  desei*t,  plunged  anew 
into  the  world,  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  monks,  and 
followed  the  light  of  that  ideal  beauty  even  into  the  jaws 
of  hell.' _ 

'  Hufinus,  ffisL  Monach.  cap.  i.  qoadam  illusione  prosternobant  se 
This  story  was  told  to  Eufinus  by  ante  me  dicentes.  Indulge  nobis, 
St.  John  the  hermit.  The  same  abbas,  quia  laborem  tibi  incussi- 
saint  described  hisown  visionsvery  mus  tota  nocte.’ — Ibid.  St.  Bone- 
graphically.  ‘  Denique  etiam  me  diet  in  the  desert  is  said  to  have 
frequenter  da>mone.s  noctibus  serlux-  been  tortured  by  the  recollection  of 
erunt,  et  neqne  orare  neque  requi-  a  beautiful  girl  he  had  once  seen, 
escere  permiscrunt,  phantasias  and  only  regained  his  composure 
qufi.sdam  per  noctem  totam  sensi-  by  rolling  in  thorns.  (St.  Greg, 
bus  meis  et  cogitationes  sugge-  Dial.  ii.  2.) 
rentes.  Mane  vero  velnt  cum 
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Anecdotes  of  this  kind,  circulated  among  the  monks, 
contributed  to  heighten  the  feelings  of  teiTor  with  which 
they  regai-ded  all  communication  with  the  other  sex.  But 
to  avoid  such  communication  was  sometimes  very  difficult 
Few  things  are  more  striking,  in  the  early  historians  of  the 
movement  we  are  considering,  than  the  manner  in  which 
nan-atives  of  the  deepest  tragical  intei-est  alternate  with  ex¬ 
tremely  whimsical  accounts  of  the  profound  admir'ation  with 
which  the  female  devotees  regarded  the  most  austere  an¬ 
chorites,  and  the  imwearied  i)erseverance  with  which  they 
endeavoured  to  force  themselves  upon  their  notice.  Some 
women  seem  in  this  respect  to  have  been  peculiarly  fortu¬ 
nate.  St.  Melania,  who  devoted  a  great  portion  of  her 
fortime  to  the  monks,  accompanied  by  the  historian  Rufinus, 
made,  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  a  long  pilgrimage 
through  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  hermitages.*  But  with 
many  of  the  hemrits  it  was  a  rule  never  to  look  upon  the 
face  of  any  woman,  and  the  number  of  years  they  had 
escaped  this  contamination  was  commonly  stated  as  a  con¬ 
spicuous  proof  of  their  excellence.  St.  Basil  would  ordy 
speak  to  a  woman  under  extreme  necessity.*  St.  John  of 
Lycopolis  had  not  seen  a  woman  for  forty-eight  years.*  A 
tribune  was  sent  by  his  wife  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  John 
the  hermit  to  implore  him  to  allow  her  to  visit  him,  her 
desii'e  being  so  intense  that  she  would  probably,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  husband,  die  if  it  were  ungratified.  At  last 
the  hermit  told  his  suppliant  that  he  woidd  that  night 
visit  his  wife  when  she  wm  in  bed  in  her  house.  Tlie 
tribune  brought  this  strange  message  to  his  wife,  who 


‘  She  lived  also  for  some  time 
in  a  convent  at  Jerusalem,  which 
she  had  founded.  Melania  (who 
was  one  of  St.  Jerome’s  friends) 
was  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune, 
who  devoted  her  property  to  the 
monks.  See  her  journey  in  Roe- 


weyde,  lib.  ii. 

*  See  his  Life  in  Tillemont. 

*  Ibid.  X.  p.  14.  A  certain 
Didymus  lived  entirely  alone  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  when 
he  w.'is  ninety.  (Socrates,  H.E, 
iv,  2.3.) 
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that  night  saw  the  hermit  in  a  dream.'  A  young  Roman 
gill  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Italy  to  Alexandria,  to  look 
upon  the  face  and  obtain  the  prayers  of  St.  Arsenins, 
into  whose  presence  she  forced  heraelf.  Quailing  beneath 
his  rebuffs,  she  flung  hei-self  at  his  feet,  imploring  biru 
with  tears  to  grant  her  only  request  —  to  I'emember  her, 
and  to  pray  for  her.  ‘  Remember  you !’  cried  the  indignant 
saint ;  ‘  it  shall  be  the  prayer  of  my  life  that  I  may  forget 
you.’  The  jxjor  girl  soirght  consolation  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  who  comforted  her  by  assuring  her  that, 
though  she  belonged  to  the  sex  by  which  daemons  commonly 
tompt  saints,  he  doubted  not  the  hermit  would  pray  for  her 
soul,  tliough  he  would  try  to  forget  her  face.*  Sometimes 
this  female  enthusiasm  took  another  and  a  more  subtle  fonn, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  women  were  known  to  attire 
themselves  as  men,  and  to  pass  then’  lives  undisturhed  as 
anchorites.  Among  others,  St.  Pelagia,  who  had  been  the 
most  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerously  seductive 
actresses  of  Antioch,  having  been  somewhat  strangely  con¬ 
verted,  was  appointed  by  the  bishops  to  live  in  penance  with 
an  elderly  virgin  of  irreproachable  piety  ;  but,  impelled,  we 
ara  told,  by  her  dcsii-e  for  a  more  austere  life,  she  fled  from 
her  companion,  assumed  a  male  attire,  took  refuge  among  the 
monks  on  the  Moimt  of  Olives,  and,  with  sometliing  of  the 
skill  of  her  old  profession,  supported  her  feigned  character  so 
consistently  that  she  acquired  great  renown,  and  it  was  only 
(it  is  said)  after  her  death  that  tlie  saints  discovei-ed  who  had 
been  living  among  them.® 


‘  Eufirms,  Monaeftorwm,  rita,  or  the  pejirl.  ‘II  arriv.a  un 

cap.  i.  jour  que  divers  ^vesques,  appele2 

’  Vnrba  Seniorum,  §  65.  par  celui  d’Antioche  pour  quelques 

’  Pelagia  was  very  pretty,  and,  affaires,  estant  ensemble  a  la  porte 
according  to  her  own  account,  ‘  her  de  lAglise  de  S.-.Tulien,  P41agio 
tins  were  heavier  than  the  sand.’  passa  devant  eux  dans  tout  I’iclat 
The  people  of  Antioch,  who  were  des  pompes  du  diable,  n’ayant  pas 
veiy  fond  of  her,  called  her  Marga-  seulement  une  coeflb  sur  sa  teste  n: 
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The  foregoin"  anecdotes  and  observations  will,  I  hope, 
have  given  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  monastic  life  in  its  earliest  phase,  and  also  of  the  writings 
it  pi’oduce<l.  We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  ways  in 
which  this  mode  of  life  affected  both  the  ideal  type  and  the 
lealised  condition  of  Ghi'istian  morals.  And  in  the  ffi'st 
place,  it  is  manifest  that  the  proportion  of  virtues  was 
altered.  If  an  impartial  jierson  were  to  glance  over  the 
ethics  of  the  New  Testament,  and  were  asked  what  was  the 
central  and  distinctive  i-irtue  to  which  the  sacred  wi-item 
most  continually  referred,  he  would  doubtless  answer  that  it 
was  that  which  is  described  as  love,  charity,  or  philanthropy. 
If  he  were  to  apply  a  similar  scrutiny  to  the  wiitings  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  he  would  answer  tliat  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  the  religious  type  was  not  love,  but  chastity.  And 
this  chastity,  wliich  was  regarded  as  the  ideal  state,  was  not 
the  purity  of  an  undefiled  mariiage.  It  was  the  absolute 
supj)ression  of  the  whole  sensual  side  of  oar  nature.  Tlie 
chief  form  of  virtue,  the  central  conception  of  the  saintlv 
life,  was  a  perpetual  struggle  against  all  carnal  impulses,  by 
men  who  altogetlier  refused  the  compromise  of  marriage. 
From  this  fact,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  consequences  may  be  deduced. 

In  the  firet  place,  religion  gindually  assumed  a  very 
sombre  hue.  The  business  of  the  saint  was  to  eradicate  a 
natural  appetite,  to  attain  a  condition  which  was  emphatic¬ 
ally  abnormal.  The  depravity  of  human  nature,  eejjecially 


un  mouchoir  sur  ses  ^paules,  ce 
qu’ou  remarqua  comma  le  comble  do 
son  impudence.  Tons  les  ivesques 
baissirent  les  yeux  eu  g^missiint 
pour  ne  pas  voirce  dangereux  objet 
de  p4ch^  hors  Nonne,  tr^-saint 
eveeque  d’Hiliople,  qui  la  regartla 
ivec  une  attention  qui  fit  peine  aux 
autres.’  However,  this  bishop  im¬ 


mediately  began  crying  u  great 
deal,  and  reassured  his  brethren, 
and  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
led  to  the  conversion  of  the  actress. 
(Tillemont,  Mi~n.  iT  fjut.ecclu.  tome 
xii.  pp.  378-380.  See,  too,  on 
women,  ‘  under  pretence  of  religion, 
attiring  themselves  its  men,  Sozo- 
meu,  iii.  14.) 
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the  essential  evil  of  the  body,  was  felt  with  a  degi'ee  of 
intensity  that  could  never  have  been  attained  by  moralista 
who  were  occupied  mainly  with  transient  or  exceptional 
vices,  such  as  envy,  anger,  or  cruelty.  And  in  addition  to 
the  extreme  inveteracy  of  the  appetite  which  it  was  desired 
to  eradicate,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  somewhat  luxu¬ 
rious  and  indulgent  life,  even  when  that  indulgence  is  not 
itself  distinctly  evil,  even  when  it  has  a  tendency  to  mollify 
the  character,  has  naturally  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
animal  passions,  and  is  therefore  directly  opposed  to  the 
ascetic  ideal.  The  consequence  of  this  was  fii-st  of  all  a 
verv  deep  sense  of  the  habitual  and  innate  depra^uty  of 
human  nature ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  a  very  strong  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  pleasm-e  with  that  of  vice.  All  this 
necessarily  flowed  from  the  supreme  value  placed  upon  vii- 
oinity.  The  tone  of  calm  and  joyousness  that  characterises 
Greek  philosophy,  the  almost  complete  absence  of  all  sense 
of  struggle  and  innate  sin  that  it  displays,  is  probably  in  a 
very  large  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  morals  we  are  considering,  Greek  moralists  made 
no  serious  effoi-ts  to  improve  oui-  nature,  and  Greek  public 
opinion  acquiesced,  without  scandal,  in  an  almost  boundless 
indulgence  of  illicit  pleasures. 

But  while  the  great  prominence  at  this  time  given  to  the 
conflicts  of  the  ascetic  life  threw  a  dark  shade  upon  the 
[Kjpular  estimate  of  human  nature,  it  contributed,  I  think, 
very  largely  to  sustain  and  deepen  that  strong  conviction  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has  always  so  strenuously  upheld  ;  for  there  is,  probably,  no 
other  form  of  moral  conflict  in  which  men  are  so  habitually 
and  so  keenly  sensible  of  that  distinction  between  our  will 
and  our  desires,  upon  the  re.ality  of  which  all  moral  freedom 
ultimately  depends.  It  had  also,  I  imagme,  another  result, 
which  it  is  diflicult  to  describe  with  the  same  precision. 
What  may  be  called  a  strong  animal  na  fnre — a  nature,  that 
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the  paasions  are  in  vigorous,  and  at  the  same 
fame  healthy  action-is  that  in  which  we  should  most  natu- 
^ly  expect  to  find  seveiul  moral  qualities.  Good  humour, 
generosity,  active  eourage,  sauguine  energy,  buoy- 

Teltf  appropriate  acc“ompate- 

ments  of  a  vzgoro^  animal  tempemment,  and  they  are  Lch 

feebTeld  V  essentially 

feeble  and  effeminate,  or  in  natures  which  have  been  aiiifi'- 

^ly  emasculated  by  penances,  distorted  from  their  original 
•rl  ^  habitually  held  under  severe  control  The 

latee^T^i  Catholicism  being,  on  account  of  the  supreme 
Thai^  virginily,  of  the  latter  kind,  the  quLties 

haie  mentioned  have  always  ranked  veiy  low  in  the 
Cattobc  con^ptiona  of  eioeUence,  aod  the  S,dy  teedonL 

them  hes  beeu  to  elet-ato 

these 

s^ulatiOE^s— which  I  advance  with  some  diifidenoe-as  fiu- 

tetehed  and  fanciful.  Our  knowledge  of  flia  wV.  •  ^ 

cpdenfQ  r,f  a;h'  X  ,  ^owieage  of  the  physical  ante- 

cedente  of  diflerent  moral  qualities  is  so  scanty  that  it  is 

^ciilt  to  speak  on  these  matters  with  much  confidence  • 

Dhviri  that  the 

phymcal  temperaments  I  have  described  differ  not  simply  in 

the  one  ^eat  fact  of  the  intensity  of  the  animal  passioms  ^but 

^  m  the  aptitude  of  each  to  produce  a  distinct  moral  type, 

Wh  ;  of  e«ch  with  several 

qualitira,  both  good  and  evil.  A  doctrine,  therefore  which 

connate  one  of  these  two  temperamente  indissolubly  with  the 
-ra  ide^,  affects  the  appiadation  of  a  large  numtei  o 
quahties.  But  whatever  may  be  though!  of  the  mor^l 
results  sprmgmg  from  the  physical  temi>erament  which  asce- 
icmm  produced,  there  can  be  little  controversy  as  to  the 
5  ®  from  the  condition  of  life  whicMt  eiiioined 

ZlTl'T  T’  .n  aroZ  bta 

lef  object  of  the  anchorite,  and  the  first  cou.se- 
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quence  of  the  prominence  of  asceticism  was  a  profound  dis 
credit  thrown  upon  the  domestic  virtues. 

The  extent  to  which  this  discredit  was  cairied,  the 
intense  hairiness  of  heart  and  ingratitude  manifested  by  the 
saints  towards  those  who  were  bound  to  them  by  the  closest 
of  earthly  ties,  is  known  to  few  who  have  not  studied  the 
original  literature  on  the  subject.  These  things  are  commonly 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  those  modem  sentimentalists  who 
delight  in  idealising  the  devotees  of  the  past.  To  bivak  by 
his  ingratitude  the  heart  of  the  mother  who  had  borne  him, 
to  persuade  the  wife  who  adored  bim  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
separate  from  him  for  ever,  to  abandon  his  cliildren,  uncared 
for  and  beggars,  to  the  mercies  of  the  world,  was  regarded  by 
the  true  hermit  as  the  most  acceptable  offering  he  could  make 
to  his  God.  His  busine.ss  was  to  save  his  own  soul.  The 
sercnity  of  his  devotion  would  be  impaired  by  the  discharge 
of  the  simplest  duties  to  his  family.  Evagidus,  when  a 
hei-mit  in  the  desert,  i-eceived,  after  a  long  interval,  letters 
from  his  father  and  mother.  He  could  not  bear  that  the 
equable  tenor  of  his  thoughts  should  be  distiu'bed  by  the 
recollection  of  those  who  loved  him,  so  he  cast  the  lettera 
unread  into  the  fu'e.'  A  man  named  Mutius,  accom])anied 
by  his  only  child,  a  little  boy  of  eight  years  old,  aban¬ 
doned  his  possessions  and  demanded  admission  into  a 
monastery.  The  monks  received  him,  but  they  proceeded  to 
discipline  his  heart.  ‘  He  had  already  forgotten  that  he  was 
rich ;  he  must  next  be  taught  to  forget  that  he  was  a  father.’  * 

‘  Tillemont,  tome  x.  pp.  376,  saint  named  Boniface  struck  dead 
377-  Apart  from  family  affections,  a  roan  who  went  about  with  an  ape 
there  are  some  curious  instances  and  a  cymbal,  because  he  had  (ap- 
recorded  of  the  anxiety  of  the  parently  quite  unintentionally)  dis- 
eaints  to  avoid  distractions.  One  turbed  him  at  his  prayers.  (8t. 
monk  used  to  cover  his  face  when  Greg.  DiaJ.  i.  9.) 
he  went  into  his  garden,  lest  the  '•*  ‘  Quemadmodum  se  jam  divi- 
sight  of  the  trees  should  disturb  tern  non  esse  sciebat,  ita  euarc 
his  mind.  {Verl>.  Saiiorum.)  St.  patrem  se  esse  nesciret.’ — Cassian, 
Arsenins  could  not  bear  the  rust-  £>e  Cctnohiorum  Instituiu,  iv.  27. 
ling  of  the  reeds  (ibid.) ;  and  a 
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jJis  little  child  was  sepamted  from  him,  clothed  in  dii-ty  rags, 
subjected  to  eveiy  form  of  gi  oss  and  wanton  hardship,  Ixjaten, 
spumed,  and  ill  treated.  Day  after  day  the  father  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  look  u{)on  his  boy  wasting  away  with  sorrow,  his 
once  happy  countenance  for  ever  stained  with  tears,  distoi-ted 
by  sobs  of  anguish.  But  yet,  says  the  admiring  biographer, 
‘  though  he  saw  this  day  by  day,  such  was  his  love  for  Christ, 
and  for  the  virtue  of  obedience,  that  the  father’s  heai-t  wai 
ri^d  and  unmoved.  He  thought  little  of  the  tejirs  of  his 
child.  He  was  anxious  only  for  his  own  humility  and 
perfection  in  virtue.’*  At  last  the  abbot  told  him  to  take 
his  child  and  throw  it  into  the  river.  He  proceeded,  without 
a  murmm-  or  apparent  pang,  to  obey,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
last  moment  that  the  monks  interposed,  and  on  the  verv 
brink  of  the  river  saved  the  child.  Mutius  afterwai-ds  rose 
to  a  high  position  among  the  ascetics,  and  was  justly  regarded 
as  having  displayed  in  gi-cat  perfection  the  temper  of  a  saint.* 
An  inhabitant  of  Thebes  once  came  to  the  abbot  Sisoes,  and 
asked  to  be  made  a  monk.  The  abbot  asked  if  he  had  any  one 
belonging  to  him.  He  answered,  ‘  A  son.’  ‘  Take  your  son,’ 
rejoined  the  old  man,  ‘  and  tlirow  him  into  the  river,  and  then 
you  may  become  a  monk.’  The  father  hastened  to  fulfil  the 
command,  and  the  deed  was  almost  consummated  when  a 
messenger  sent  by  Sisoes  revoked  the  oi-der.^ 

Sometimes  the  same  lesson  wiis  taught  under  the  form  of 
a  miracle.  A  man  had  once  deserted  his  tlu-ee  children  to 
Uicome  a  monk.  Three  years  after,  he  determined  to  bring 
them  into  the  monastery,  but,  on  returning  to  his  home” 
found  tlrnt  the  two  eldest  had  died  during  his  absence.  He 
came  to  his  abbot,  bearing  in  his  arms  his  yoimgcst  child, 

'  ‘  C^rnque  taliter  infans  sub  cogitans  de  lacrymis  ejus,  sed  d« 
oculis  ejus  per  dies  singulos  age-  propria  hnniilitate  ac  perfectione 

retur,  pro  amore  nihilominus  sollicitus.’ _ Ibid. 

Christi  et  obodientise  virtute,  ri-  ’  Ibid. 

gida  semper atque  immobilia  patris  *  Bollandists,  .July  6;  Verba 

viscera  pennansenint ....  parum  Seniorum,  xiv. 
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who  was  still  little  more  than  an  infant.  The  abbot  turned 
to  him  and  said,  ‘  Do  you  love  this  child  1  ’  The  father 
answered,  ‘Yes.’  Again  the  abbot  said,  ‘Do  you  lore  it 
'iearly  1  ’  llie  father  answered  as  before.  ‘  'Then  take  the 
child,’  said  the  abbot,  ‘  and  throw  it  into  the  fire  upon  yonder 
hearth.’  The  father  did  as  he  was  commandetl,  and  the  child 
remainod  unharmed  amid  the  flames.*  But  it  was  especially 
in  their  dealings  with  their  female  relations  that  this  asjiect 
of  the  monastic  character  was  vividly  displayed.  In  this 
case  the  motive  was  not  simply  to  mortify  family  affections — 
it  was  also  to  guard  against  the  possible  danger  resulting 
from  the  piesence  of  a  woman.  The  fine  flower  of  that 
saintly  purity  might  have  been  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  a 
mother’s  or  a  sister’s  face.  The  ideal  of  one  age  appeal’s 
sometimes  too  grotesque  for  the  caricature  of  another ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  observe  how  pale  and  weak  is  the  picture 
which  Moli^ro  drew  of  the  aflfected  prudery  of  Tartuflfe,* 
when  compared  with  the  narratives  that  are  gravely  jiro- 
[lounded  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  When  the  abbot  Sisoes 
had  become  a  very  old,  feeble,  and  decrepit  man,  his  disciples 
exliorted  him  to  leave  the  desert  for  an  inhabited  coimtry. 
Siooes  seemed  to  yield;  but  he  stipulated,  as  a  necessary 
condition,  that  in  his  new  abode  he  should  never  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  encoimter  the  peril  and  perturbation  of  looking  on 
a  woman’s  face.  To  such  a  nature,  of  course,  the  desert  alone 
was  suitable,  and  the  old  man  was  suffered  to  die  in  peace.® 
A  monk  was  once  travelling  with  his  mother — in  itself  a 


’  Verba  Stniorum,  xiv.  Taktvffb. 

’  Tahttji'fr  {iirant  un  mou-  Couvrez  ce  sein  que  je  ne 

choir  de  sa  pocke).  saurois  voir ; 

Par  de  pareils  objets  dos  Ames  sont 
‘  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  jo  vons  pne,  blesseos, 

Av.ant  que  de  parler,  preuez-moi  ce  Et  cela  fait  venir  de  coupablea 
moucnoir.  pensAes.’ 

Doaiaa.  Tarluffe,  Acte  iii.  gcAne  2 

*  Bollandists,  July  & 
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most  unusual  circumstance — and,  having  arrived  at  a  bridge¬ 
less  stream,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  carry  her  across. 
To  her  surprise,  he  began  carefully  wrapping  up  his  hands 
in  cloths  ;  and  upon  her  asking  the  reason,  he  explained  that 
he  was  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
touch  her,  and  thereby  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  his  nature.  * 
The  sister  of  St.  John  of  Calama  loved  him  doai'ly,  and 
earnestly  implored  him  that  she  might  look  upon  liis  face 
once  more  before  she  died.  On  his  persistent  refusal,  she 
declared  that  she  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  him  in  the 
desert.  The  alarmed  and  perplexed  saint  at  last  wrote 
to  her,  promising  to  visit  her  if  she  would  engage  to  relin¬ 
quish  her  design.  He  wont  to  her  in  disguise,  received  a 
cup  of  water  from  her  hands,  and  came  away  without  being 
discovered.  She  wrote  to  him,  reproaching  him  with  not 
having  fulfilled  his  promise.  Ho  answei-ed  her  that  he 
had  indeed  visited  her,  that  ‘  by  the  mercy  of  Jesus 
Christ  he  had  not  been  recognised,’  and  that  she  mast 
never  see  him  again.*  The  mother  of  St.  Theodorus  came 
armed  with  letters  from  the  bishops  to  sec  her  sou,  but 
he  implored  liis  abbot,  St.  Pachomius,  to  permit  liim  to 
decline  the  interview ;  and,  finding  all  her  efibids  in  vain, 
the  poor  woman  retired  into  a  convent,  together  with  her 
daughter,  who  had  made  a  similar  expedition  with  similar 
results.*  The  mother  of  St.  Marcus  pei’suaded  his  abbot  to 
command  the  saint  to  go  out  to  her.  Placed  in  a  dilemma 
between  the  sin  of  disol^edlence  and  the  perils  of  seeing  his 
mother,  St.  Marcus  extricated  himself  by  an  ingenious  device. 
He  went  to  his  mother  with  his  face  disguised  and  his  eyes 

'  Verha  Seniorum,  iv.  The  mihi  commemoratio  aliarom  femi- 
poor  woman,  being  startled  and  narnm  in  aninio.’ 
perplexed  at  the  proceedings  of  her  *  Tilleraont,  Mtm  de  T Hitt. 

son,  said,  *  Quid  sic  operuisti  manus  eccUs.  tome  x.  pp.  441,  445. 
tuas,  fill?  Ille  an  tern  dixit :  Qnia  ’  Vit.  S.  PachomiM,  ch.  XTxi.; 
eorpu.s  mulieris  ignis  est,  et  cx  eo  Verba  Seniorum. 
ipso  quo  to  contingebam  renieliat 
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shut.  The  mother  did  not  recognise  her  son.  Tl»o  son  did 
not  see  his  mother.*  The  sister  of  St.  Pior  in  like  manner 
induced  the  abbot  of  that  saint  to  command  him  to  admit  her 
to  his  presence.  The  command  was  obeyed,  hut  St.  Pior 
resolutely  kept  his  eyes  shut  during  the  interview.  ^  St. 
Poemen  and  his  six  brothers  had  all  deserted  their  mother  to 
cultivate  the  perfections  of  an  ascetic  life.  But  ingratitude 
can  seldom  quench  the  love  of  a  mother’s  hear-t,  and  the 
old  woman,  now  bent  by  infirmities,  went  alone  into  the 
Egyptian  desert  to  see  once  more  the  children  she  so  dearly 
loved.  She  caught  sight  of  them  as  they  were  about  to  leave 
their  cell  for  the  chm-ch,  biit  they  immediately  ran  back  into 
the  cell,  and,  l)efore  her  tottering  steps  could  reach  it,  one 
of  her  sons  rushed  forward  and  closed  the  door  in  her  face. 
She  remained  outside  weeping  bitterly.  St.  Pcemen  then, 
coming  to  the  door,  but  without  opening  it,  said,  ‘  Why  do 
you,  who  are  already  stricken  with  age,  pour  forth  such  cries 
and  lamentations  ?  ’  But  she,  recognising  the  voice  of  her 
son,  answered,  ‘  It  is  because  I  long  to  see  you,  my  sons. 
What  harm  could  it  do  you  that  I  should  see  you  1  Am  I 
not  your  mother  ?  did  I  not  give  you  suck  1  I  am  now  an  old 
and  wrinkleil  woman,  and  my  heart  is  troubled  at  the  sound 
of  your  voices.’  ^  The  saintly  brothers,  however,  refused  to 


'  Vcrha  Senorium,  xiv. 

®  Palladium,  Laus.  cap. 

Ixxxvii. 

’  Bollandists,  June  6.  I  avail 
myself  again  of  the  version  of 
Tillemont.  ‘  Lorsquo  S.  Pemen  de- 
meuroit  en  Egypte  arec  ses  fr^ros, 
leur  mtre,  qui  avoit  un  extreme 
d6sir  de  les  voir,  venoit  souvent  au 
lieu  ou  ils  estoient,  suns  pouvoir 
'  jamais  avoir  eette  satisfaction.  Une 
fois  enfin  elle  prit  si  bien  son  temps 
qu'eUe  les  rencontra  qui  alloient  a 
I'eglise,  mais  des  qu’ihs  la  virent  ils 
s’en  rctourn&rent  en  haste  dans 
leur  cellule  et  fermirent  la  ports 


Bur  eux.  Pile  les  suivit,  et  trou- 
vaut  la  porte,  elle  les  appeloit  avec 
des  larmes  et  des  cris  capables  de 

les  toucher  do  compassion . 

Pemen  s’y  leva  et  s’y  en  aila,  et 
I’entendant  pleurer  il  luy  dit,  tenant 
toujours  la  porte  fermee,  ‘  Pourquoi 
vous  lassez-vous  inutilement  a 
pleurer  et  crier?  N’etes-vous  pas 
d4ja  assez  abattue  par  la  vieillesse?  ’ 
Elle  reconnut  la  voii  de  Pemen,  et 
s'efifbr^ant  encore  davantage,  elle 
s’4cria,  ‘  H6,  mos  enfans,  e’est  quo 
je  Toudrais  bien  vous  voir:  et 
quel  maly  a-t-il  quo  je  vous  voie’ 
Ne  suis-je  pas  votre  mere,  et  no 
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open  their  door.  They  told  tlieir  mother  that  she  would  see 
them  after  death  ;  and  the  biographer  says  she  at  last  went 
away  contented  with  the  prospect.  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  in 
this  as  in  other  respects,  stands  in  the  first  line.  He  had 
I'wn  passionately  loved  by  his  parents,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
his  eulogist  and  biographer,  he  began  hLs  saintly  career  by 
bi-eaking  the  heart  of  his  father,  who  died  of  grief  at  his 
flight.  HLs  mother,  however,  lingered  on.  Twenty-seven 
yeai-s  after  his  disappearance,  at  a  period  when  his  austerities 
had  made  him  famous,  she  heard  for  the  first  time  where  ho 
was,  and^  hastened  to  visit  him.  But  all  her  labour  was  in 
vain.  No  woman  was  admitted  within  the  precincts  of  his 
dwelling,  and  he  refused  to  permit  her  even  to  look  upon  hLs 
face.  Her  entreaties  and  tears  were  mingled  with  words  of 
bitter  ^d  eloquent  i-eproach.»  ‘  My  son,’  she  is  represented 
as  having  said,  ‘  why  have  you  done  this  1  I  bore  you  in  my 
womb,  and  you  have  vn-ung  my  soul  with  gi-ief.  I  gave  you 
milk  from  my  breast,  you  have  filled  my  eyes  with  teai-s. 
For  the  kisses  I  gave  you,  you  have  given  me  the  anguish  of 
a  broken  heart ;  for  all  that  I  have  done  and  suffered  for  you, 
you  have  repaid  me  by  the  most  cniel  wrongs.'  At  last  the 
saint  sent  a  message  to  tell  her  that  she  would  soon  see  him. 
Three  days  and  three  nighte  she  had  wept  and  enti-eated  in 
vain,  and  now,  exhausted  wkh  grief  and  age  and  privation, 
she  sank  feebly  to  the  ground  and  breathed  her  last  sigh  be-’ 
fore  that  inhospitable  door.  Then  for  the  fii'st  time  the  saint, 
accompanied  by  his  followers,  came  out.  Ho  shed  some  piom 

Tous  ai-je  p,i8  notirri  du  lait  de  mes  quent  than  my  translation.  ‘  Fili 
mammelles  ?  Je  suis  d^ja  touts  quare  hoc  fecisti?  Pro  utero  quo 
pleine  de  ndes,  et  lorsque  je  tous  te  portavi,  satiasti  me  luetu,  pro 
y  enttndu,  I’eitrfemo  enne  que  lactations  qua  te  lacUvi  dedisti 
jay  de  vous  roir  m’a  tellement  mihi  laorymas.  pro  oscnlo  quo  te  * 
Amue  que  je  suis  presque  t«mb4e  osculata  sum.  dedisti  mihi  amaraa 
en  detail  lance." ’  —  de  cordis  angustias ;  pro  dolore  et 

PP-  157,  labore  quern  passa  sum,  imposuisti 
‘**1  mu  •  •  saeTissimas  plagas.’— Trtj 

Ine  original  is  much  moreelo-  Srmeonie  (in  Tlonreyde). 
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toars  over  the  corpse  of  his  murdered  mother,  and  offered  up 
a  prayer  consigning  her  soul  to  heaven.  Perhaps  it  wa.5  but 
fancy,  perhaps  life  was  not  yet  wholly  extinct,  perhaps  the 
story  IS  but  the  invention  of  the  biographer;  but  a  faint 
motion— which  appeai-s  to  have  been  regarded  as  miraculous 
IS  said  to  have  passed  over  her  prostrate  form.  Simeon 
once  more  commended  her  soul  to  heaven,  and  then,  amid  the 
admiring  mui-murs  of  his  disciples,  the  saintly  matricide 
returned  to  his  devotions. 

The  glamg  mendacity  that  characterises  the  Lives  of  the 
Catholic  Saints,  probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
impoi-tant  branch  of  existing  literature,  makes  it  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  hope  that  many  of  the  foregoing  anecdotes  represent 
much  less  events  that  actu.ally  took  place  than  ideal  pictures 
generated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  chroniclers.  They  are 
not,  however,  on  that  accoimt  the  leas  significant  of  the  moral 
conceptions  which  the  ascetic  period  had  created.  The  ablest 
men  in  the  Christian  community  vied  with  one  another  in 
inculcathig  as  the  highest  form  of  duty  the  abandonment  of 
social  ties  and  the  mortification  of  domestic  affections.  A 
few  faint  restrictions  were  indeed  occasionally  made.  Much 
—on  which  I  shall  hereafter  touch— was  written  on  the 
liberty  of  husbands  and  wives  deserting  one  another;  and 
something  was  written  on  the  cases  of  childi-en  forsaking  or 
abandoning  their  parents.  At  first,  those  who,  when  children, 
were  devoted  to  the  monasteries  by  their  parents,  without 
their-  own  consent,  were  permitted,  when  of  mature  age,  to 
return  to  the  world  ;  and  this  Uberiy  was  taken  from  them 
for  the  first  time  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  a.d.  633.* 
The  Council  of  Gangra  condemned  the  heretic  Eustathius  for 
teaching  that  children  might,  through  religious  motives,  for¬ 
sake  their  parents,  and  St.  Basil  wrote  in  the  same  strain ; » 
but  cases  of  this  land  of  rebellion  against  parental  authority 
were  continually  recoimted  with  admiration  in  the  Lives  of  the 


’  Ibid. 
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'  Bingham,  Antiqiiitie*  book  vii.  cU.  iii. 
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Boints,  applauded  by  some  of  the  leading  Fath  ers,  and  virtually 
sanctioned  by  a  law  of  Justinian,  which  deprived  i)arents  of 
the  iKjwor  of  cither  restraining  their  children  from  entering 
monasteries,  or  disinheriting  them  if  they  had  done  so  without 
their  consent.*  St.  Chrysostom  relates  with  enthusiasm  the 
case  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  designed  by  his  father  for 
the  army,  and  who  was  lured  away  to  a  monastery.*  llie 
eloquence  of  St.  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  l^eon  so  s^uctive, 
that  mothers  were  accustomed  to  shut  up  their  daughters  to 
guard  them  against  his  fascinations.*  The  position  of  affec¬ 
tionate  parents  was  at  this  time  extremely  painful.  The 
touching  language  is  still  preserved,  in  which  the  mother  of 
Chrysostom — who  had  a  distinguished  part  in  the  conversion 
of  her  son — implored  him,  if  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  lly  to 
the  desert  life,  at  least  to  po8t{)one  the  act  till  she  had  died.* 
St.  Ambrose  devoted  a  chapter  to  proving  that,  while  those 
are  worthy  of  commendation  who  enter  the  monasteries 
with  the  approbation,  those  are  still  more  worthy  of  praise 
who  do  so  against  the  wishes,  of  their  i)arents ;  and  he  pro- 
cec-'ded  to  show  how  small  wera  the  penalties  the  latter  could 
inflict  when  compared  with  the  blessings  asceticism  could 
iMJstow.*  Even  before  the  law  of  Justinian,  the  invectives  of 
the  clergy  were  directed  against  tho.se  who  endeavoiu'ed  to 
I)rovont  their  childi-en  flying  to  the  desert.  St.  COirysostom 
oxplaine<l  to  them  that  they  would  certainly  be  damned.*  St. 
Ambrose  showed  that,  even  in  this  world,  they  might  not  be 
unpunished.  A  girl,  he  tells  u.s,  had  resolved  to  enter  into  a 
convent,  and  as  her  relations  were  expostulating  with  her  on 
her  intention,  one  of  those  pre.sent  tried  to  move  her  by  the 
memory  of  her  dead  father,  a.sking  whether,  if  he  were  still 

'  Bingham,  AntiquiUes,  book  *  Ibid.  toI.  iii.  p.  120. 

VII.  chap.  3.  •  j)g  Virqinilitu,  i.  H. 

Milmiin’s  Earl;/  Chrittianity  •  See  Mifman'o  CRrtiiiaa- 
(ed.  18fl7X  vol.  iii.  p.  122.  Uy,  vol.  iii.  p.  121. 

’  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 
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^ive  he  would  have  suffered  her  to  remain  unmarried. 

Perhaps,’  she  calmly  answered,  ‘  it  was  for  this  veiy  purpose 
he  died,  that  he  should  not  throw  any  obstacle  in  my  way.' 
Her  words  were  more  than  an  answer ;  they  were  an  oracle. 
The  indiscreet  questioner  almost  immediately  died,  and  the 
relations,  shwked  by  the  manifest  pro-sudence,  desisted  from 
their  opposition,  and  oven  implored  the  young  saint  to  accom¬ 
plish  her  design.'  St.  Jerome  tells  with  rapturous  enthusiasm 
of  a  little  girl,  named  AseUa,  who,  when  only  twelve  years 
old,  devoted  herself  to  the  religious  life  and  refused  to  look 
on  the  face  of  any  man,  and  whose  knees,  by  constant  prayer, 
became  at  last  like  those  of  a  camel.*  A  famous  widow 
named  Paula,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  deserted  he^ 
himily,  listened  with  ‘diy  eyes’  to  her  children,  who  were 
imploi-ing  her  to  stay,  fled  to  the  society  of  the  monks  at 
Jerusalem,  made  it  her  desire  that  ‘she  might  die  a  beggar, 
and  leave  not  one  piece  of  money  to  her  son,’  and,  having 
apated  the  whole  of  her  fortune  in  charities,  b^ueathed  to 
her  children  only  the  embarrassment  of  her  debts.*  It  was 
carefully  inculcated  that  all  money  given  or  bequeathed  to  the 
poor,  or  to  the  monks,  produced  spiritual  benefit  to  the  donors 
or  testators,  but  that  no  spiritual  benefit  sprang  from  money 
bestowed  upon  relations ;  and  the  moi-e  pious  minds  recoiled 


'  Dc  Virginibw,  i.  1 1 . 
*  Epift.  xxiv. 


tacens  fletibus  obsecrabat.  Et 
tamon  ilia  siccos  teiidebat  ad  caelum 
oculos,  pietat«m  in  filios  pietate  in 
Eeum  superans.  Neaeiebat  bo 
raatrem  ut  Christi  probaret  ancil- 
1am.’— EJj.  cviii.  In  another  place 
he  says  of  her;  ‘  Testis  est  Jesus, 
ne  nnum  quidom  nummum  ab  oa 
filiae  derelictum  sed,  ut  ante  jam 
dixi,  derelictum  magnum  sen  alie- 
num.’ — Ibid.  And  again  :  ‘  fis, 
lector,  ejus  breviter  scire  Tirtutas? 
Omnes  suos  pauperes,  pauperior 
ipsa  dimisit.’ — Ibid. 


•St.  Jerome  describes  the  scone 
at  her  departure  with  admiring 
eloquence.  ‘  Descendit  ad  portum 
fratre,  cognat  is,  afflnibus  et  quod 
majns  est  liberis  prosequentibus, 
et  clementissimam  matrem  pietate 
Tincere  cupientibus.  Jam  carbasa 
fendebantur,  et  rcmorura  ductu 
navis  in  altum  protrahebatur. 
Pan-US  Toxotius  supplicea  manus 
tendebat  in  littore,  Euffiiia  jam 
nubilig  at  suas  expectaret  nuptias 
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from  disposing  of  their  jiroperty  in  a  manner  that  would  not 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  their  souls.  Sometimes  parents 
made  it  a  dying  request  to  their  children  that  they  would 
pi-eserve  none  of  their  pi-ojwrty,  but  would  bestow  it  all 
among  the  poor.'  It  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  life  of  St.  Augustine,  that  he,  like  Aurelius, 
Bishop  of  Coi-thage,  refused  to  receive  legacies  or  donatiom^ 
which  uiyustly  spoliated  the  relatives  of  the  benefactor.* 
Usually,  however,  to  outrage  the  aifoctions  of  the  nearest  and 
dearest  relations  was  not  only  regarded  as  innocent,  but  pro- 
po.sed  as  the  highest  virtue.  ‘  A  yoimg  man,’  it  was  acutely 
said,  ‘  who  has  learnt  to  despise  a  mother’s  grief,  will  easily 
bear  any  other  lalx)ur  that  is  imjwsed  upon  him.’*  St 
Jerome,  when  exhorting  Heliodonis  to  desert  his  family  and 
become  a  hermit,  expatiated  with  a  fond  minuteness  on  every 
form  of  natiu-al  aflection  ho  desirod  him  to  violate.  ‘  1’hough 
your  little  nephew  twine  his  anus  around  your  nock ;  though 
your  mother,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  tearing  her  robe  asun¬ 
der,  point  to  the  broast  with  which  she  suckled  you ;  though 
your  father  fall  down  on  the  thi-eshold  before  you,  j)as8  on 
over  your  father’s  body.  Fly  with  tearless  eyes  to  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  cross.  In  tliis  matter  cniclty  is  the  only  piety. 

.  .  .  Your  widowed  sister  may  throw  her  gentle  ai-ms  aroimd 
you.  .  .  .  Your  father  may  implore  you  to  wait  but  a  short 
time  to  bury  those  near  to  you,  who  will  soon  bo  no  more ; 
your  weeping  mother  may  recall  your  childisli  days,  and  may 
{wint  to  her  shrunken  Inoast  and  to  her  vTuikled  brow, 
'rhose  around  you  may  tell  you  that  all  the  household  rests 
upon  you.  Such  chains  as  these,  the  love  of  God  and  the 

'  Sofl  ('haatsl,  Kiudrs  hintoriqw*  from  tho  Life  of  St.  Fulgentiue, 
mr  la  Chariti,  The  mretita  quoted  by  Dean  Mil  man.  ‘Facile 

of  St.  Gregory  Nazianron  had  made  p>teHt  juronta  tolerare  quomeunque 
thia  ruqueat,  which  waa  fiiithAllIy  imptjauerit  laborem  qui  poterit 
obaerred.  maternnra  jam  deapicere  dolorom.* 

’  (/haatel,  p.  232.  — Hiet.  of  Latin  Christianity,  toL 

•  See  a  charactcriaric  paaaegc  ii.  p.  82. 
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fear  of  hell  can  easily  break.  You  say  that  Scripture  orders 
you  to  obey  your  pai-ents,  but  he  who  loves  them  more  than 
Christ  loses  liis  soul.  The  enemy  blandishes  a  swoi’d  to  slay 
me.  Shall  I  think  of  a  mother’s  tears  ?  ’  * 

The  sentiment  manifested  in  these  cases  continued  to  be 
displayed  in  later  ages.  Thus,  St.  Gregory  the  Great  as¬ 
sures  us  that  a  certain  young  boy,  though  ho  had  enrolled 
himself  as  a  monk,  was  unable  to  repress  his  love  for  his 
paients,  and  one  night  stole  out  secretly  to  visit  them.  But 
the  judgment  of  God  soon  maiked  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 
On  coming  back  to  the  monastery,  he  died  that  very  day,  and 
when  he  was  buried,  the  eai-th  refused  to  receive  so  heinous  a 
criminal.  His  body  was  repeatedly  thrown  up  from  the 
grave,  and  it  was  only  suffered  to  rest  in  peace  when  St. 
Benedict  had  laid  the  Sacrement  upon  its  bi-east.^  One  niui 
revealed,  it  is  said,  after  death,  that  she  had  been  condemned 
for  three  days  to  the  fii-es  of  pm-gatory,  because  she  had  loved 
her  mother  too  much.*  Of  another  saint  it  is  recorded  that 
his  benevolence  was  such  that  he  was  never  known  to  Ixi 
hard  or  inhuman  to  any  one  except  his  relations.^  St. 
Romuald,  the  founder  of  the  Camaldolites,  coimted  his  father 
among  his  spiritual  childi'en,  and  on  one  occasion  punished 
liim  by  flagellation.®  The  first  nim  whom  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  emxilled  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  Assisi  named  Clara 
Scih,  with  whom  ho  had  for  some  time  caiTied  on  a  clandes¬ 
tine  correspondence,  and  whose  flight  from  her  father’s  home 
he  both  counselled  and  planned.®  As  the  fii-st  enthusiasm 
of  asceticism  died  away,  what  was  lost  in  influence  by 
the  father  was  gained  by  the  priest.  The  confessional  made 


'  Ep.  iiT.  {Ad  Heliodorum).  manus,  tamquam  ignotos  illos  re- 
’  St.  Greg.  l}ial.  ii.  24.  spiciens.’ — Jlollandists,  May  29. 

’  Bollandista,  May  3  (vol.  vii.  ‘  S«e  Ilelyot,  IHct.  dta  Ordru 
p.  661).  ^  ^  religieux,  art.  ‘  Camaldnles.’ 

*  ‘  Hoepitibus  omtii  loco  ac  tem-  *  See  the  charming  sketch  in  the 
pore  lil>erali8simus  fuit.  .  .  Solis  Life  of  St,  Francis,  by  ILise. 
cousanguiueis  durus  oral  ct  inhu- 
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this  personage  the  confidant  in  the  most  delicate  sccj-ets  of 
domestic  life.  The  siiprenuvcy  of  authority,  of  sympathy,  and 
sometimes  even  of  affection,  passed  away  beyond  the  domestic 
circle,  and,  by  establishing  an  absolute  authority  over  the 
most  secret  thoughts  and  feelings  of  nervous  and  ciodulous 
women,  the  priests  laid  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of 
the  world. 

The  picture  I  have  drawn  of  the  inroads  made  in  the  first 
{)eriod  of  asceticism  upon  the  domestic  affections,  tells,  1 
think,  its  own  story,  and  I  shall  only  add  a  very  few  words 
of  comment.  That  it  is  necessaiy  for  many  men  who  are 
pursuing  a  tmly  heroic  course  to  break  loose  from  the  tram¬ 
mels  which  those  about  them  would  cast  over  their  actions 
or  their  opinions,  and  that  this  severance  often  constitiitea 
at  once  one  of  the  noblest  and  one  of  the  most  painful 
incidents  in  their  career,  are  unquestionable  truths ;  but 
the  examples  of  such  occasional  and  exceptional  sacrifices, 
endured  for  some  great  unselfish  end,  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  conduct  of  those  who  regarded  the  mortification  of 
domestic  love  as  in  itself  a  form  of  vii’tue,  and  whose  ends 
were  mainly  or  exclusively  selfish.  The  suffeiings  endured 
by  the  ascetic  who  fled  from  his  relations  were  often,  no 
doubt,  very  gieat.  Many  anecdotes  remain  to  show  that 
wai-m  and  affectionate  hearts  sometimes  beat  \mder  the  cold 
exterior  of  the  monk ;  *  and  St.  Jerome,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
remarked,  with  much  complacency  and  congratulation,  that 
the  verj'  bitterest  pang  of  captivity  is  simply  this  irrevocable 


>  The  legend  of  St.  Scholastica.  Cassinn  epeaks  of  a  monk  who 
the  sister  of  St.  Benedict,  has  been  thought  it  his  duty  never  to  see 
often  quoted.  He  had  visited  her,  his  mother,  but  who  laboured  for  a 
and  was  about  to  leave  in  the  even-  whole  year  to  pay  off  a  debt  she 
iag,  when  she  implored  him  to  stay,  had  incurred.  (Coenob.  Imt.  v.  38.) 
He  refused,  and  she  then  prayed  to  St.  Jerome  mentions  the  strong 
Owl,  who  sent  so  violent  a  tempest  natural  affection  of  Paula,  though 
tliat  the  saint  was  unable  to  de-  she  considered  it  a  viitua  to  mor- 
part.  (St.  Greg.  Dial.  ii.  33.)  tify  it.  {Ep.  cviii.) 
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s«f)aiiition  wliich  the  8ui)orHtitiori  ho  preaohofl  induced  multi¬ 
tudes  to  inflict  upon  thomselveH.  13ut  if,  putting  aflido  th« 
intrinsic  excellence  of  an  act,  we  attern[)t  to  oHtiinato  the 
nobility  of  the  agent,  wo  must  consider  not  only  the  coat  of 
what  ho  did,  but  also  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  do  it. 
Jt  is  this  last  consideration  which  lendoiTJ  it  impoHaiblo  for  us 
to  place  the  heroism  of  the  ascetic  on  the  same  level  with  that 
of  the  gr(iat  patriots  of  arooco  or  Home.  A  man  may  bo  as 
truly  selfish  about  the  next  world  as  about  this.  Where  an 
overpowering  dread  of  futui-o  torments,  or  an  intense  realisa¬ 
tion  of  future  happiness,  is  the  leading  motive  of  action,  the 
theological  vii-tue  of  faith  may  bo  present,  but  the  ennobling 
quality  of  disinterestedness  is  assuredly  absent.  In  our  day, 
when  pictures  of  rewards  and  puiu'shments  beyond  the  giavo 
act  but  feebly  ujjon  the  imagination,  a  religious  motive  is 
commonly  an  unselfish  motive ;  but  it  lias  not  always  been 
so,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  not  so  in  the  first  period  of  asce¬ 
ticism.  The  terrors  of  a  future  judgineiit  drove  the  monk 
into  tlio  dosei-t,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  ascetic  life,  while 
isolating  him  from  human  sympatlries,  fostered  an  intense, 
though  it  may  be  termed  a  roligious,  selfishness. 

The  effect  of  the  mortification  of  the  domestic  affections 
ujxm  the  general  character  was  probably  very  iicmicious. 
The  family  circle  is  the  ap[)ointed  sphere,  not  only  for  the 
poi-formanctj  of  manifest  duties,  but  also  for  the  cultivation 
of  tlie  affections ;  and  the  extreme  fciocity  which  so  ol'ten 
cliaractorised  the  ascetic  wixs  the  natural  consocpioncc  of  the 
discipline  ho  imposed  upon  himself.  Scvcrcil  from  all  other 
ties,  the  monJes  clung  with  a  dcsjiorate  tenacity  to  thoii’ 
opinions  and  to  theii-  Church,  and  liatod  those  who  dissented 
from  them  with  all  the  intensity  of  men  whoso  whole  lives 
were  concentrated  on  a  single  subject,  whose  ignoramc  and 
bigotry  prevented  them  fi-om  conceiving  the  possibility  of 
any  good  thing  in  opposition  to  themselves,  and  who  had 
made  it  a  main  object  of  thcii-  discipline  to  eradicate  all 
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natui-al  sympathies  and  affections  We  may  reasonably  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  fierce  biographer  the  words  of  burning  hatre<l  ot 
all  heretics  which  St.  Athanasius  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dj-ing  patriarch  of  the  hermits ; '  but  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  es])ecially  the  writings  of  the  later  Pagans,  abundantly 
prove  that  the  sentiment  was  a  general  one.  To  the  Chris¬ 
tian  bishops  it  is  mainly  due  that  the  wide  and  general, 
though  not  peifect,  recognition  of  religions  libei'ty  in  the 
Roman  legislation  was  replaced  by  laws  of  the  most  minute 
and  stiingent  intolerance.  To  the  monks,  acting  as  the  exe¬ 
cutive  of  an  omnipresent,  intolerant,  and  aggreasive  clergy, 
is  duo  an  administretive  change,  perhaps  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  legislative  change  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
system  of  conniving  at,  neglecting,  or  despising  forms  of 
worship  that  wore  formally  prohibited,  which  had  been  so 
largely  practised  by  the  sceptical  Pagans,  and  under  the  lax 
police  system  of  the  Empire,  and  which  is  so  important  a  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  was  ab.soliitely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Wandering  in  bands  through  the  counti'y,  the 
monks  were  accustomed  to  bum  the  temples,  to  break  the 
idols,  to  overthrow  the  altars,  to  engage  in  fieice  conflicts 
with  the  peasants,  who  often  defended  with  dosporato  coui-ag* 
the  shrines  of  their  gods.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
men  more  fitted  for  the  ta.sk.  Their  fierce  fanaticism,  theii 
persuasion  that  every  idol  was  tenanted  by  a  literal  daemon, 
and  their  belief  that  death  incurred  in  this  iconoclastic 
crusade  was  a  form  of  martyrdom,  made  them  careless  of  all 
con-sequences  to  themselves,  while  the  reverence  that  attached 
to  their  profession  rendered  it  scarcely  possible  for  the  civil 
power  to  arrest  them.  Men  who  had  learnt  to  look  with  in¬ 
difference  on  the  tears  of  a  broken-hearted  mother,  and  whose 
ideal  was  indissolubly  coimectcd  with  the  degradation  of  the 


*  Life  of  Antony.  Soe,  too,  the  sentiments  of  St  Pachomias,  Vit. 
cap.  sxvii. 
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body,  were  but  little  likely  to  be  moved  either  by  the  pathos 
of  old  associations,  and  of  reverent,  though  mistaken,  worship, 
or  by  the  giandeur  of  the  Serapeum,  or  of  the  noble  statues  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  Sometimes  the  civil  power  ordered 
the  I'econstruction  of  Jewish  synagogues  or  heretical  churches 
which  had  been  illegally  destroyed ;  but  the  doctrine  was 
early  maintained  that  such  a  reconstniction  was  a  deadly  sin. 
Under  Julian  some  Chiistians  suflered  martyrdom  sooner 
than  be  parities  to  it ;  and  St.  Ambrose  from  the  pulpit 
of  Milan,  and  Simeon  Stylites  from  his  desert  pillar,  united 
in  denoimcing  Theodosius,  who  had  been  guilty  of  issuing 
this  command. 

Another  very  impoiiant  moral  result  to  which  asceticism 
largely  contributed  was  the  depression  and  sometimes  almost 
the  extinction  of  the  civic  virtues.  A  candid  examination 
will  show  that  the  Christian  civilisations  have  been  as  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  Pagan  ones  in  civic  and  intellectual  virtues  as  they 
have  been  superior  to  them  in  the  vii-tues  of  humanity  and 
of  chastity.  We  have  already  seen  that  one  remarkable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  intellectual  movement  that  preceded  Chi-istianity 
was  the  gradual  decadence  of  patriotism.  In  the  early  days 
both  of  Gi'eece  and  Rome,  the  first  duty  enforced  was  that  of 
a  man  to  his  country.  This  was  the  rudimentary  or  cardinal 
vii-tue  of  the  moral  tyjie.  It  gave  the  tone  to  the  whole 
system  of  ethics,  and  diffei’ent  moral  qualities  were  valued 
chiefly  in  propoi-tion  to  then.'  tendency  to  form  illustrious 
citizens.  The  destruction  of  this  spirit  in  the  Roman  Empire 
was  due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  two  causes— one  of  them  being 
political  and  the  other  intellectual.  The  political  cause 
was  the  amalgamation  of  the  difierent  nations  in  one  great 
despotism,  which  gave  indeed  an  ample  field  for  personal 
and  intellectual  freedom,  but  extinguished  the  sentiment 
of  nationality  and  closed  almost  every  sphere  of  political 
activity.  The  intellectual  cause,  which  was  by  no  means 
unconnwjted  with  the  ix)htical  one,  was  the  growing  ascend- 
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ancy  of  Oriental  philosophies,  which  dethronetl  the  active 
Stoicism  of  tho  early  Empire,  and  placed  its  ideal  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  contemplative  virtues  and  in  elaborate  puri¬ 
fications.  By  this  decline  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  the 
progress  of  the  new  faith  was  greatly  aided.  In  all  mattei-s 
of  religion  the  opinions  of  men  are  governed  much  moie  by 
their  sjunpathies  than  by  their  judgments ;  and  it  rarely  or 
never  happens  that  a  religion  which  is  opposed  to  a  sti-ong 
national  sentiment,  as  Christianity  was  in  Judea,  as  Catholi¬ 
cism  and  Episcopalian  Protestantism  have  been  in  Scotland, 
and  as  Anglicanism  is  even  now  in  Ireland,  can  win  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  people. 

Tho  lelations  of  Christianity  to  the  sentiment  of  patriot¬ 
ism  were  from  the  first  very  unfortimate.  While  the  Chris¬ 
tians  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  completely  separated  from 
the  national  s])iiit  of  Judea,  they  foimd  themselves  equally 
at  variance  with  the  lingering  remnants  of  Roman  patriot¬ 
ism.  Rome  was  to  them  tho  power  of  Antichrist,  and  its 
ovoi-throw  the  necessaiy  prelude  to  the  mBlenaial  reign- 
They  formed  an  ill^al  organisation,  dii-ectly  opposed  to  the 
genixis  of  the  Empii-e,  anticipating  its  speedy  destniction, 
loolving  back  with  something  more  than  despondency  to 
the  fate  of  the  heroes  who  adorned  its  past,  and  refusing 
resolutely  to  participate  in  those  national  spectacles  which 
wei-e  the  symbols  and  the  expressions  of  patriotic  feeling. 
Though  scrupulously  averse  to  all  rebellion,  they  i-arely  con¬ 
cealed  their  sentiments,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
teaching  was  to  withdraw  men  as  far  as  possible  both  from 
the  functions  and  the  enthusiasm  of  public  life.  It  was  at 
once  their  confession  and  their  boast,  that  no  interests  were 
more  indifiTerent  to  them  than  those  of  their  country.'  They 
regarded  the  lawfulness  of  taking  arms  as  very  questionable, 


'  '  Nec  uUa  res  aliena  magia  quam  publica.’— Tertullian,  Aj>oi 

Oh.  XXXTlll.  ^ 
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and  all  those  proud  and  aspiring  qualities  that  constitute  the 
distinctive  beauty  of  the  soldier’s  character  as  emphatically 
unchristian.  Their  home  and  their  interests  were  in  another 
world,  and,  pro^dded  only  they  were  unmolested  in  their 
worship,  they  avowed  with  frankness,  long  after  the  Empire 
had  become  Chidstian,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them  imder  what  rule  they  lived.*  Asceticism,  drawing  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  Chidstendom  to  the  desert  life,  and  ele¬ 
vating  as  an  ideal  the  extreme  and  absolute  abnegation  of 
all  patidotism,^  formed  the  culmination  of  the  movement, 
and  was  imdoubtedly  one  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

There  are,  probably,  few  subjects  on  wliich  popular  judg¬ 
ments  aa’e  commonly  more  erroneous  than  upon  the  relations 


'  ‘  Quid  interest  Bub  cujus  im- 
perio  vivat  homo  moriturus,  si  ilU 
qui  imperant,  ad  impia  et  iniqua 
non  cogant.’  -St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
V.  17. 

*  St  Jerome  declares  that 
‘Monachum  in  patria  sua  per- 
fectum  esse  non  posse,  perfectum 
autem  esse  nolle  delinquere  cst’ 

_ Ep.  xiv.  Doan  Milman  well 

says  of  a  later  period :  ‘  According 
to  the  monastic  view  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  total  abandonment 
of  the  world,  with  all  its  ties  and 
duties,  as  well  as  its  treasures,  its 
enjoyments,  and  objects  of  am¬ 
bition,  advanced  rather  than  dimi¬ 
nished  the  hopes  of  salvation. 
Why  should  they  fight  for  a  perish¬ 
ing  world,  from  which  it  was  better 
to  be  estranged  ?  ...  It  is  singu¬ 
lar,  indeed,  thit  while  we  have  seen 
tlie  Eastern  monks  turned  into 
fierce  undisciplined  soldiers,  peril¬ 
ling  their  own  lives  and  shedding 
the  blood  of  others  without  re¬ 
morse,  in  assertion  of  some  shadowy 
shade  of  orthodox  expre.ssion. 


hardly  anywhere  do  we  find  them 
asserting  their  liberties  or  their 
religion  with  intrepid  resistance, 
llatred  of  heresy  was  a  more  stir¬ 
ring  motive  than  the  dread  or  the 
danger  of  Islamism.  After  the 
first  defeats  the  Christian  mind 
was  still  further  prostrated  by  the 
common  notion  that  the  invasion 
was  a  just  and  heaven-commis¬ 
sioned  visitation  ;  .  .  .  resistance 
a  vain,  almost  an  impious  struggle 
to  avert  inevitable  punishment.’ — 
Milman’s  Latin  Chrietianity,  voL 
ii.  p.  206.  Compare  Massillon’s 
famous  Discours  an  Eiyiment  de 
Catinat : — ‘  Ce  qu’il  y  a  ici  de  plus 
deplorable,  c’est  que  dans  une  vie 
rude  et  pinible,  dans  des  emplois 
dont  les  devoirs  passent  quelque- 
fois  la  rigueiu'  des  cloitres  let  plus 
austeros,  vous  soufFrez  toujours  en 
vain  pour  I’autre  vie.  .  .  .  Dix  ans 
de  services  ont  plus  usd  votre  corps 
qu’iine  vie  entiere  de  penitence  .  . 
.  .  un  seul  jour  de  ces  touffrances, 
consacrd  au  Seigneur,  vous  aurait 
peut-ctre  valu  un  bonheur  etemoL,’ 
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between  positive  religions  and  moral  enthusiasm.  Religions 
have,  no  doubt,  a  most  real  power  of  evoking  a  latent  energy 
which,  without  their  existence,  would  never  have  been  called 
into  action;  but  their  inlluence  is  on  the  whole  probably 
more  attractive  than  creative.  They  supply  the  channel  in 
which  moi-al  enthusiasm  flows,  the  banner  under  which  it 
is  enlisted,  the  mould  in  which  it  is  cast,  the  ideal  to  which 
it  tends.  The  first  idea  which  the  phrase  ‘a  very  good  man’ 
would  have  suggested  to  an  early  Roman  would  probably  have 
been  that  of  gi-eat  and  distinguished  patriotism,  and  the  passion 
and  interest  of  such  a  man  in  liis  country’s  cause  wore  in 
direct  proportion  to  his  moral  elevation.  Ascetic  Christianity 
decisively  divei-teil  moral  enthusiasm  into  another  channel, 
and  the  civic  vii-tues,  in  consequence,  necessarily  declined. 
The  extinction  of  all  jmblic  spirit,  the  base  treacheiw  and 
corruption  pervading  every  department  of  the  Government, 
the  cowardice  of  the  army,  the  despicable  frivolity  of  character 
that  led  the  people  of  Treves,  when  fresh  from  their  burning 
city,  to  call  for  thcati-es  and  circuses,  and  the  people  of  Roman 
Carthage  to  plunge  wildly  into  the  excitement  of  the  chariot 
i-aces,  on  the  very  day  when  their  city  succumbed  Ijeneath 
the  Vandal;*  all  those  things  coexisted  with  extraordinary 
displays  of  ascetic  and  of  missionary  devotion.  The  genius 
and  the  virtue  that  might  have  defended  the  Empire  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  fierce  disputes  about  the  Pelagian  controversy,  at  the 
very  time  when  Alaric  was  encircling  Rome  with  his  armies,* 
and  there  was  no  subtlety  of  theological  metaphysics  which 
did  not  kindle  a  deeper  interest  in  the  Christian  leaders  than 
the  throes  of  their  expiring  country.  The  moral  enthusiasm 
that  in  other  days  would  have  fired  the  armies  of  Rome  with 


•  See  a  very  striking  passage  in  P61age  que  <le  la  desolation  de 
Salvian,  I)e  Gubem.  Dir.  lib.  vi.  I’Afrique  et  dea  Oaules.’ — tlludt* 

*  Chateaubriand  very  truly  kUtor.  vi“*  diecours,  2'’*  jiartie. 
says,  ‘qu’Orose  et  saint  Augustin  The  remark  might  certainly  be 
itoient  plus  ocenpis  du  schisme  do  extended  much  further. 
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an  invincible  valour,  impelled  thousands  to  abandon  their 
country  and  their  homes,  and  consume  the  weary  hours  in  a 
long  routine  of  useless  and  horrible  maceratioirs.  When  tne 
Goths  had  captured  Rome,  St.  Augustine,  as  we  have  seen, 
pointed  with  a  just  pride  to  the  Christian  Chm-ch,  which  re¬ 
mained  an  unviolated  sanctuary  during  the  horrors  of  the 
sack,  as  a  proof  that  a  new  spirit  of  sanctity  and  of  rever¬ 
ence  had  descended  upon  the  world.  The  Pagan,  in  his  turn, 
pointed  to  what  he  deemed  a  not  less  significant  fact — the 
golden  statues  of  Valour  and  of  Fortrme  were  melted  down 
to  pay  the  ransom  to  the  conquerors.'  Many  of  the  Chris- 
tiairs  contemplated  with  an  indifference  that  almost  amounted 
to  complacency  what  they  r^arded  as  the  predicted  ruin  of 
the  city  of  the  fallen  gods.*  Wlreir  the  Vandals  swept  over 
Africa,  the  Donatists,  maddened  by  the  persecution  of  the 
orthodox,  received  them  with  open  arms,  and  contributed 
their  share  to  that  deadly  blow.^  The  immortal  pass  of 
Thermopylae  was  surrendered  without  a  struggle  to  the 
Goths.  A  Pagan  writer  accused  the  monks  of  having  be¬ 
trayed  it.^  It  is  more  probable  that  they  had  absorbed  or 
diverted  the  heroism  that  in  other  days  would  have  defended 
it.  The  conquest,  at  a  later  date,  of  Egypt,  by  the  Moham¬ 
medans,  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  an  invitation  from 
the  persecuted  Monophysites.®  Subsequent  religious  wars 


'  Zosimus, Vwi!.v.41.  Thiswas 
on  the  first  occasion  vhen  Rome 
was  menaced  by  Alaric. 

’  See  Merivale’s  Conversion  of 
the  2)orthem  Nations,  pp.  207- 
210. 

*  See  Sismondi,  Hist,  de  la 
Chute  de  t Empire  romain,  tome  i. 
p.  230. 

*  Ennapins.  There  is  no  other 
anthority  for  the  story  of  the 
treachery,  which  is  not  believed 
by  Qibbon. 


*  Sismondi,  Hist,  de  la  Chute  de 
VEmpirt  romain,  tome  ii.  pp.  62- 
64  ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  213.  The  Mono- 
physites  were  greatly  afflicted  be¬ 
cause,  after  the  conquest,  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans  tolerated  the  orthodox 
believers  as  well  as  themselves, 
and  were  unable  to  appreciate 
the  distinction  between  them.  In 
Qaul,  the  orthodox  clergy  favoured 
the  invasions  of  the  Franks,  who, 
alone  of  the  barbarian  conquerors 
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have  again  and  again  exhibited  the  same  phenomenon.  The 
treachery  of  a  religionist  to  his  coimtry  no  longer  argued  an 
absence  of  all  moral  feeling.  It  had  become  compatible  with 
the  deepest  reUgious  enthusiasm,  and  with  all  the  corn-age  of 
a  mai-tyr.  ^ 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  how  far 
^e  attitude  assumed  by  the  Church  towards  the  barbai-ian 
mvaders  has  on  the  whole  proved  beneficial  to  mankind.  The 
Empire,*^  we  have  seen,  had  long  been, both  moraUyand  po- 
hfacally,  m  a  condition  of  manifest  decline;  its  fall,  though  it 
might  have  been  retarded,  could  scarcely  have  been  averted, 
and  the  new  religion,  even  in  its  most  superstitious  form! 
whUe  It  did  much  to  displace,  did  also  much  to  elicit  moral 
enthusiasm.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Christian 
priesthood  contributed  very  matei-ially,  both  by  their  charity 
and  by  their  arbitration,  to  mitigate  the  calamities  that 
accompanied  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire ;  ■  and  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  doubt  that  their  political  attitude  gi-eatly 
increased  their  power  for  good.  Standing  between  the  con- 
flictmg  forces,  almost  indiflfei-ent  to  the  issue,  and  notoriously 
^ernpt  from  the  passions  of  the  combat,  they  obtained  with 
the  conqueror,  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquered,  a 
^gree  of  influence  they  would  never  have  possessed,  had  they 
been  regarded  as  Roman  patriots.  Their  attitude,  however, 
marked  a  ^mplete,  and,  as  it  has  proved,  a  permanent,  change 
in  the  position  assigned  to  patriotism  in  the  moral  scale  It 


of  Gaul,  wer«  Catholics,  and  St. 
Apruneulus  was  obliged  to  fly,  the 
Hurgundians  desiring  to  kill  him 
on  account  of  his  suspected  con¬ 
nivance  with  the  invaders.  (Oreg. 
2\ir.  11.  23.) 

Milman  says  of  the 
Church,  ‘  if  treacherous  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it 


was  true  to  those  of  mankind.’— 
Hist,  of  Christianity,  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 
^  Gibbon  ;  •  If  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  hastened  by 
the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the 
victorious  religion  broke  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  fall  and  modified  the 
ferocious  temper  of  the  conquerors.’ 
— Ch.  xxxviii. 
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has  occasionally  happened  in  later  times,  that  churches  have 
foimd  it  for  their  interest  to  appeal  to  this  sentiment  in  their 
conflict  with  opposing  creeds,  or  that  patriots  have  foimd  the 
objects  of  churchmen  in  harmony  with  their  own ;  and  in 
these  cases  a  fusion  of  theological  and  patriotic  feeling  has 
taken  place,  in  which  each  has  intensified  the  other.  Such 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  conflict  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  hfooi's,  between  the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  between  the 
Scotch  Puritans  and  the  English  Episcopalians,  between  the 
Irish  Catholics  and  the  English  Pi*otestants.  But  patriotism 
itself,  as  a  duty,  has  never  found  any  place  in  Christian 
ethics,  and  strong  theological  feeling  has  usually  been  directly 
hostilo  to  its  growth.  Ecclesiastics  have,  no  doubt,  taken  a 
very  large  share  in  political  affairs,  but  this  has  been  in  most 
cases  solely  with  the  object  of  wresting  them  into  conformity 
with  ecclesiastical  designs ;  and  no  other  body  of  men  have 
so  imiformly  sacidficed  the  interests  of  their  country  to  the 
interests  of  their  class.  For  the  repugnance  between  the 
theological  and  the  patriotic  siDirit,  three  reasons  may,  I 
think,  be  assigned.  The  first  is  that  tendency  of  strong 
religious  feeling  to  divert  the  mind  from  all  terrestrial  cares 
and  passions,  of  which  the  ascetic  life  was  the  extreme 
expression,  but  which  has  always,  under  different  forms,  been 
manifested  in  the  Church.  The  second  arises  from  the  fact 
that  each  form  of  theological  opinion  embodies  itself  in  a 
visible  and  organised  church,  with  a  government,  interest, 
and  policy  of  its  own,  and  a  frontier  often  intersecting  i-ather 
than  following  national  boimdaries;  and  these  churches 
attract  to  themselves  the  attachment  and  devotion  that 
would  naturally  bo  bestowed  upon  the  covmtry  and  its 
rulera.  The  third  reason  is,  that  the  saintly  and  the  heroic 
characters,  which  represent  the  ideals  of  religion  and  of 
patriotism,  are  gonerically  different ;  for  although  they  have 
no  doubt  many  common  elements  of  virtue,  the  distinctive 
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excellent  of  each  ia  dei-ived  from  a  proportion  or  disposition 
of  qualities  a’together  different  from  that  of  the  other.* 
Before  dismissing  this  veiy  important  revolution  in  moral 
factory,  I  may  add  two  remarks.  In  the  fii-st  placo,  we  may 
observe  that  the  relation  of  the  two  great  schools  of  morals 
to  active  and  political  life  has  been  completely  changed 
Among  the  ancients,  the  Stoics,  who  regarded  virtue  and 
viCB  as  genericaUy  different  from  aU  other  things,  participated 
^  y  m  public  life,  and  made  this  particijiation  one  of  the 
fii-st  of  duties;  while  the  Epicureans,  who  i-esolved  virtue  into 
utility,  and  esteemed  happiness  its  supreme  motive,  abstained 
from  public  life,  and  taught  their  disciples  to  neglect  it. 
As^ticism  followed  the  Stoical  school  in  teaching  that  virtue 
ajud  happiness  ai-e  genetically  different  things ;  but  it  was  at 
the  same  time  emmently  unfavourable  to  civic  vii-tue.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  gi-eat  industrial  movement  which  has 
MTsen  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  which  has  always 
been  essentiaUy  utihtarian  in  its  spirit,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  imtave  and  influential  elements  of  poUtical  progi-ess. 
rhm  change,  though,  as  far  as  I  know,  entii-ely  unnoticed  by 
wtonans,  coastitutes,  I  believe,  one  of  the  great  landmarks 
ot  moral  history. 

Tlie  second  observation  I  would  make  relates  to  the  esti¬ 
mate  we  form  of  the  value  of  patriotic  actions.  However 


Observe  with  what  a  fine  per- 
ception  St.  Augustine  notices  the 
essentially  unchristian  character 
of  the  moral  dispositions  to  which 
me  greatness  of  Rome  was  due. 
^  quotes  the  sentence  of  Sallust: 

‘  Civitas,  incredibile  memoratn  est, 
adepta  libertate  quantum  brevi 
creverit,  tanta  cnpido  gloria  inces- 
sem ;  and  adds  ;  •  Isu  ergo  laudis 
ayiditu  et  cupido  gloria  multa 
lUa  miranda  fecit,  laudabilia  scili¬ 
cet  atque  glorioea  secundum  homi- 


num  existimationem  .  ,  .  causa 
honoris,  laudis  et  gloria  consulue- 
runt  patria,  in  qua  ipsam  gloriam 
requirebant,  salutemqueejus  .saJuti 
sua  praponere  non  dubitaverunt, 
pro  isto  nno  vitio,  id  &st,  amore 
laudis,  pecunia  cupiditatem  et 
multa  alia  vitia  comprimentes.  .  , 
Quid  aliud  amarent  quam  gloriam, 
qua  volebant  etiam  post  mortem 
tanquam  vivereiu  orelaudnntium?' 
—J)«  Oiv.  Dei,  v.  12-13. 
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much  historians  may  desire  to  extend  their  researches  to  the 
private  and  domestic  virtues  of  a  people,  civic  virtues  are 
always  those  which  must  appear  most  prominently  in  their 
pages.  History  is  concerned  only  with  large  bodies  of  men. 
Che  systems  of  philosophy  or  religion  which  produce  splendid 
results  on  the  great  theatre  of  public  life  are  fully  and  easily 
appreciated,  and  readers  and  writers  are  both  liable  to  give 
them  very  undue  advantages  over  those  systems  which  do 
not  favom-  civic  virtues,  but  exercise  their  beneficial  influence 
m  the  more  obscure  fields  of  individual  self-culture,  domestic 
morals,  or  private  charity.  If  valued  by  the  self-sacrifice 
they  imply,  or  by  their  effects  upon  human  happiness,  these 
last  i-ank  very  high,  but  they  scarcely  appear  in  history,  and 
they  therefore  seldom  obtain  their  due  weight  in  historical 
comparisons.  Christianity  has,  I  think,  suffered  peculiarly 
from  this  caiLse.  Its  moml  action  has  always  been  much 
more  powerful  upon  individuals  than  upon  societies,  and  the 
^iheres  in  which  its  superiority  over  other  religions  is  most 
incontestable,  are  precisely  those  which  history  is  least 
capable  of  realising. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  Empires  during  the  Chiistian  period, 
and  before  the  old  civilisation  had  been  dissolved  by  the 
barbai-ian  or  Mohammedan  invasions,  we  must  continually 
bear  this  last  consideration  in  mind.  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  Chi-istianity  had  acquii-ed  an  ascendancy  among 
nations  which  were  already  deeply  tainted  by  the  inveterate 
vices  of  a  corrupt  and  decaying  civilisation,  and  also  that 
many  of  the  censors  from  whose  pages  we  aa-o  obliged  to 
form  otir  estimate  of  the  age  were  men  who  judged  human 
frailties  with  all  the  fastidiousness  of  ascetics,  and  who  ex- 
prcased  their  judgments  with  all  the  declamatory  exaggeration 
of  the  pulpit.  Modem  ci-itics  will  probably  not  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  relajise  of  the  Cla-istians  into  the  ordinary 
-Ireas  and  usages  of  the  luxunous  society  about  them,  ujiou 
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the  ridicule  thrown  by  Christians  on  those  who  still  adhered 
to  the  primitive  austerity  of  the  sect,  or  upon  the  fact  tliat 
multitudes  who  were  once  mere  nominal  Pagans  had  become 
mere  nominal  Christians.  We  find,  too,  a  frequent  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  moralists  to  single  out  some  new  form  of 
luxury,  or  some  trivial  custom  which  they  regarded  as  indeco¬ 
rous,  for  the  most  extravagant  denunciation,  and  to  magnify 
its  impoi-tance  in  a  manner  which  in  a  later  age  it  is  difficult 
even  to  understand.  Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
both  in  Pagan  and  in  Christian  writings,  and  they  form  an 
extremely  curious  page  in  the  history  of  morals.  Thus 
Juvenal  exhausts  his  vocabulary  of  invective  in  denouncing 
the  atrocious  criminality  of  a  certain  noble,  who  in  the  very 
year  of  his  consulship  did  not  hesitate — not,  it  is  true,  by 
day,  but  at  least  in  the  sight  of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars — 
with  his  own  hand  to  drive  his  own  chariot  along  the  public 
road.  *  Seneca  was  scarcely  less  scandalised  by  the  atrocious 
and,  as  he  thought,  unnatural  luxury  of  those  who  bad 
adopted  the  custom  of  cooling  difierent  beverages  by  mixing 
them  with  snow.*  Pliny  assures  us  that  the  most  monstrous 
of  all  criminals  was  the  man  who  first  devised  the  luxurious 
custom  of  wearing  golden  rings.®  Apuleius  was  oom]>ellod 
to  defend  himself  for  having  eulogised  tooth-powder,  and  he 
did  so,  among  other  ways,  by  arguing  that  nature  has  justified 
this  foi-m  of  propriety,  for  crocodiles  were  known  periodically 
to  leave  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  to  lie  with  open  jaws 


*  ‘  Prater  majorum  cineres  atque 
08B.a,  volueri 

Carpento  rapitnr  pinguia  Dama- 
sippug  et  ipse, 

Tpse  rotam  stringit  multo  sufHa- 
tnine  consnl ; 

Nocte  quidem ;  Bed  luna  videt, 
Bed  aid  ora  testes 

Intenduntoculos.  Finitum  tem- 
pus  honoris 


Quura  fuerit,  elara  Damasippus 
luce  flagellum 

Sumet.’ — Juvenal,  Slii.  riii.  146. 

*  Nat.  Qaast.  iv.  13.  Ep.  78. 

•  ‘  Pessimum  vitae  scelue  fecit, 
qui  id  [aurum]  primus  induit  di- 
gitis.  .  .  .  quisquis  primus  instituit 
cunctanter  id  fecit,  tevisque  mani- 
bus,  latentibusque  induit.’ — Plin. 
IJist.  Naf.  XXXI  ii.  4. 
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ajX)ii  the  banks,  while  a  certain  bird  proceeds  with  its  beak 
to  clean  their  teeth.*  If  we  were  to  measure  the  criminality 
of  different  customs  by  the  vehemence  of  the  patristic  denun¬ 
ciations,  we  might  almost  conclude  that  the  most  atrocious 
offence  of  their  day  was  the  custom  of  wearing  false  hair, 
or  dyeing  natural  hair.  Clement  of  Alexandria  questioned 
whether  the  validity  of  certain  ecclesiastical  ceremonies 
might  not  be  affected  by  wigs ;  for,  ho  asked,  when  the  priest 
is  placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  pei-son  who  kneels 
before  him,  if  that  hand  is  resting  upon  false  hair,  who  is  it 
he  is  really  blessing  ?  TertuUian  shuddered  at  the  thought 
that  Cliristians  might  have  the  haii-  of  those  who  were  in  hell, 
upon  their  heads,  and  he  foimd  in  the  tiei-s  of  false  hair  that 
were  in  use  a  distinct  rebellion  against  the  assertion  that  no 
one  can  add  to  his  stature,  and,  in  the  custom  of  dyeing  the 
hair,  a  contravention  of  the  declaration  that  man  cannot 
make  one  hair  white  or  black.  Centuries  rolled  away.  The 
Roman  Empire  tottered  to  its  fall,  and  floods  of  vice  and 
sorrow  over-spread  the  world ;  but  still  the  denunciations  of 
the  Fathei-s  were  unabated.  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Gi-egory  Nazianzen  continued  with  uncompromising  vehe¬ 
mence  the  war  against  false  hair,  which  TertuUian  and 
Clement  of  Alexandi-ia  had  begun.* 

But  although  the  vehemence  of  the  Fathei-s  on  such  trivial 
matters  might  appear  at  first  sight  to  imply  the  existence  of 
a  society  in  which  grave  coiTuption  was  rai-e,  such  a  conclu¬ 
sion  would  be  totally  untrue.  After  every  legitimate  allow¬ 
ance  has  been  made,  the  pictures  of  Roman  society  by  Am- 
mianus  Mai-cellinus,  of  the  society  of  Maraeillea,  by  Salvian, 
of  the  society  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Constantinople,  by 
Chrysostom,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history,  and 

'  See  a  curioui  passage  in  his  *  The  history  of  false  hair  has 
Apoltiffia.  It  should  be  said  that  been  written  with  much  learning 
we  have  only  his  own  account  of  by  M.  Ouerle  in  his  Moje  des  Per- 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  ruqves. 
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innumerable  incidental  notices  in  the  -writers,  of  the  time, 
exhibit  a  condition  of  depra-vdty,  and  especially  of  degrada¬ 
tion, -which  has  seldom  been  surpassed.*  The  corinption  had 
reached  classes  and  institutions  that  appeared  the  most  holy. 
The  Agapse,  or  love  feasts,  which  formed  one  of  the  most 
touching  symbols  of  Christian  unity,  had  become  scenes  of 
drunkenness  and  of  riot.  Denounced  by  the  Fathers,  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Cmmcil  of  Carthage,  they  lingered  as 
a  scandal  and  an  offence  till  they  were  finally  suppressed  by 
the  Council  of  Trullo,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.* 
The  commemoration  of  the  martyrs  soon  degenerated  into 
.scandalous  dissipation.  Fairs  were  held  on  the  occasion, 
gross  breaches  of  chastity  were  frequent,  and  the  annual  fes¬ 
tival  was  suppressed  on  account  of  the  immorality  it  pro- 
ducetl.3  The  ambiguous  position  of  the  clergy  with  reference 
to  man’iage  already  led  to  grave  disorder.  In  the  time  of 
St.  Cyprian,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Decian  persecution, 
it  had  been  common  to  find  clergy  professing  celibacy,  but 
keepmg,  under  various  pretexts,  their  mistresses  in  their 
houses  ;  *  and,  after  Constantine,  the  complaints  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  became  loud  and  general.®  Virgins  and  monks  often  lived 
together  in  the  same  house,  professing  sometimes  to  share  in 


'  The  fullest  view  of  this  age  is 
given  in  a  very  learned  little  -work 
by  Peter  Erasmus  Miiller  (17&7), 
De  Genio  Thendosiani.  Mont- 
faupon  has  also  devoted  two  essays 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  East¬ 
ern  world,  one  of  which  is  given  in 
Jortin’s  Re^narks  on  Ecclesias/ieal 
History. 

’  See  on  these  abuses  Mosheim, 
Eccl  Hist.  (Soame’s  ed.),  vol.  i.  p. 
463;  Cave’s  Primitive  Christianity, 
part  i.  ch.  xi. 

'  Cave’s  Primitive  Christianity, 


part  i.  ch.  vii. 

*  Ep.  lii. 

*  Evagrius  describes  -with  much 
admiration  how  certain  monks  of 
Palestine,  by  *  a  life  wholly  excel¬ 
lent  and  divine,’  had  so  overcome 
their  passions  that  they  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  bathe  with  women ; 
for  ‘  neither  sight  nor  touch,  nor  a 
woman’s  embnice,  could  make  them 
relapse  into  their  natur.il  condition. 
-Among  men  they  desired  to  be 
men,  and  among  women,  women.’ 
(//.  E.  i.  21.) 
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chastity  the  same  bed.*  Rich  widows  were  surroimded  by 
swarms  of  clerical  sycophants,  who  addressed  them  in  tender 
diminutives,  studied  and  consulted  their  every  foible,  and, 
under  the  guise  of  piety,  lay  in  wait  for  their  gifts  or  be- 
qiuists.*  The  evil  attained  such  a  point  that  a  law  was 
made  under  Valentinian  depriving  the  Christian  priests 
and  monies  of  that  power  of  receiving  legacies  which  was 
possessed  by  eveiy  other  class  of  the  community;  and  St. 
Jerome  has  moxirnfully  acknowledged  that  the  prohibition 
was  necessary.3  Great  multitudes  entered  the  Chm-ch  to 
avoid  munici})al  offices  ;  *  the  deseits  were  crowded  with  men 
whose  sole  object  was  to  escape  from  honest  labour,  and  even 
soldiers  used  to  desert  their  coloui-s  for  the  monasteries.® 


'  These  ‘  mulieres  subintro- 
duetae,’  as  they  were  called,  are 
continually  noticed  by  Cyprian, 
Jerome,  and  Chrysostom.  See 
Muller,  De  Genio  Mvi  Theodosiani, 
and  also  the  Codes  Theod.  ivi.  tit. 
ii.  lex  H,  with  the  Comments.  Dr. 
Todd,  in  his  learned  Lt/e  of  St. 
Patrick  (p.  91),  quotes  (I  shall  not 
venture  to  do  so)  from  the  Lives  of 
the  Irish  Saints  an  extremely  curi¬ 
ous  legend  of  a  kind  of  contest  of 
sanctity  between  St.  Senthinus  and 
St.  Brendan,  in  which  it  was  clearly 
proveil  that  the  former  had  mas¬ 
tered  his  passions  more  completely 
than  the  latter.  An  enthusiast 
nameil  Robert  d’Arbrisselles  is  said 
in  the  twelfth  century  to  have  re¬ 
vived  the  custom.  (Jortin’s  Ite- 
marks,  a.d.  1106.) 

’  St.  Jerome  gives  {Ep.  Hi.)  an 
extremely  curious  picture  of  these 
clerical  flatterers,  and  several  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  terms  of  endearment 
they  were  accustomed  to  employ. 
The  toue  of  flattery  which  St.  Je¬ 
rome  himself,  though  doubtless 
uith  the  purest  motives,  employs 


in  his  copious  correspondence  with 
his  female  admirers,  is  to  a  modern 
layman  peculiarly  repulsive,  and 
sometimes  verges  upon  blasphemy. 
In  his  letter  to  Eustochium,  whose 
daughter  as  a  nun  had  become  the 
‘  bride  of  Christ,’  he  calls  the 
mother  ‘  Socrus  Dei,’  the  mother- 
in-law  of  God.  See,  too,  the  ex¬ 
travagant  flatteries  of  Chrysostom 
in  his  correspondence  with  Olym¬ 
pias. 

*  ‘  Pudet  dicere  sacerdotes  ido- 
lorum,  mimi  et  aurigae  ot  scorta 
hsereditates  capiunt ;  soils  cleri- 
cis  et  monachis  hoe  lege  pro- 
hibetiir,  et  prohibetur  non  a  perse- 
cutoribus,  sod  a  principibus  Chris- 
tianis.  Nec  do  lege  conqueror  sed 
doloo  cur  raeruerimus  hanc  legem.' 
Ep.  lii. 

*  See  Milman’s  Hist,  of  Early 
Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 

*  This  was  one  oiuse  of  the 
disputes  between  St.  Gregory  the 
Groat  and  the  Emperor  Eustace. 
St.  Chrysostom  frequently  notices 
the  opposition  of  the  military  and 
tne  monastic  spirits. 
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Noble  ladies,  pretending  a  desire  to  lead  a  higher  life,  aban¬ 
doned  their  husbands  to  live  mth  low-bom  lovei-s.'  Pales¬ 
tine,  which  was  soon  ci’owded  with  pilgrims,  liad  become, 
in  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  a  hotbed  of  debauchery,* 
The  evil  reputation  of  pilgrimages  long  continued ;  and  in 
the  eighth  centnry  we  find  St.  Boniface  Aviiting  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  imploxing  the  bishops  to  take  some 
measures  to  restrain  or  regulate  the  pilgrimages  of  their 
fellow- countrywomen;  for  thei-e  were  few  towns  in  central 
Eumpe,  on  the  way  to  Borne,  whex’e  English  ladies,  who 
stai-ted  a.s  pilgrims,  were  not  living  in  open  prostitution.® 
The  luxury  and  ambition  of  the  higher  prelates,  and  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  amusements  of  the  inferior  priests,^  were  bitterly 
acknowledged.  St.  Jerome  complained  that  the  banquets  of 
many  bishops  eclipsed  in  splendom’  those  of  the  provincial 
governors,  and  the  intiigues  by  which  they  obtained  offices, 
and  the  fierce  partisanship  of  their  supporters,  appear  in  eveiy 
page  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

In  the  lay  world,  perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  was  ex¬ 
treme  childishne.ss.  The  morel  enthusiasm  was  greater  than 
it  had  been  in  most  periods  of  Paganism,  but,  being  di'awn 
away  to  the  desei’t,  it  had  little  influence  upon  society.  The 


'  Ilieron.  Ep.  exiviu. 

*  St.  Greg.  Nyss.  Ad  eund. 
Hieros.  Some  Catholic  writere 
have  attempted  to  throw  doubt 
upon  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle, 
but.  Dean  Milman  thinks,  with  no 
sufficient  reason.  lie  account  of 
Jerusalem  is  to  some  extent  corro¬ 
borated  by  St.  Jerome.  {Ad  Pauli- 
nwn,  Kp.  xxix.) 

*  ‘  Prseb'rea  non  taceo  cimritati 
vestrse,  quia  omnibus  servis  Dei  qui 
hie  vel  in  Scriptura  vel  in  timore  Dei 
probatissimi  esse  videntnr,  displicet 
quod  bonum  et  honestas  et  pudici- 
tia  vestr*  ecclesise  illuditur;  et 


aliquod  levamentum  turpitndinis 
osset,  si  prohi  beret  sy nodus  et 
principes  vostri  mulieribus  et  ve- 
latis  feminis  illud  iter  et  frequen- 
tiam,  quam  ad  Komanam  ciritatem 
veniendo  et  redeundo  faciunt,  quia 
magna  ex  parte  pereunt,  paucis 
remeantibus  integris.  Perpauc» 
enim  sunt  civitates  in  Longot  ardia 
vel  in  Francia  aut  in  Gallia  in  qua 
non  sit  adultera  vel  meretrix  gene¬ 
ris  Anglorum,  quod  scandalum  est 
et  turpitude  totius  ecclesise  ves 
trae.’— ^x.D.  745)  £p.  Ixiii. 

*  Sm  Milm.an’s  Latm  ChrU- 
lianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 
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simplo  fact  that  the  quarrels  between  the  factions  of  the 
chai-iot  races  for  a  long  period  eclipsed  all  political,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  even  i-eligious  differences,  filled  the  streets  again 
and  again  Avith  bloodshed,  and  moi’o  than  once  determined 
great  revolutions  in  the  State,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  decadence.  Patiaotism  and  courage  had  almost  disap¬ 
peared,  and,  notwithstanding  the  me  of  a  BeUsarius  or  a 
Narses,  the  level  of  public  men  was  extremely  depressed. 
The  hixury  of  the  com-t,  the  servility  of  the  corn-tiers,  and  the 
prevailing  splendour  of  di-ess  and  of  ornament,  had  attained  an 
extravagant  height.  The  world  grew  accustomed  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  alternation  of  extreme  asceticism  and  gross  vice,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Antioch,*  the  most  vicious  and 
luxurious  cities  produced  the  most  numerous  anchorites. 
There  existed  a  combination  of  vice  and  superstition  which  is 
eminently  prejudicial  to  the  nobility,  though  not  equally  de- 
ti-imental  to  the  happiness,  of  man.  Public  opinion  was  so 
low,  that  very  many  forms  of  vice  attracted  Uttlo  condemna¬ 
tion  and  punishment,  while  undoubted  belief  in  the  absolving 
efficacy  of  superstitious  rites  calmed  the  imagination  and 
allayed  the  terrers  of  conscience.  Tliere  was  more  false¬ 
hood  and  treachery  than  under  the  Csesar-s,  but  there  was 
much  leas  cruelty,  violence,  and  shamelessness.  There  was 
also  less  public  spirit,  less  independence  of  character,  less 
intellectual  fr-eedom. 

In  some  respects,  however,  Christianity  had  already 
effected  a  great  improvement.  The  gladiatorial  games  had 
disappear-ed  from  the  West,  and  had  not  been  introduced 
into  Coirstantinople.  The  vast  schools  of  prostitrrtion  which 
had  grown  up  rtnder  the  name  of  temples  of  Venits  were  sup¬ 
pressed.  Religion,  however  deformed  and  debased,  was  at 
least  no  longer  a  seedplot  of  depravity,  and  rmder  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christiarrity  the  effrontery  of  vice  had  in  a  great 


•  Tillemont,  Hitt.  ecol.  tome  xi.  p.  647. 
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meaeiu'S  disappeai-ed.  The  gross  and  extravagant  indecency 
of  representation,  of  which  we  have  still  examples  in  the 
paintings  on  the  walls,  and  the  signs  on  many  of  the  portals 
of  Pompeii ;  the  banquets  of  rich  patricians,  served  by  naked 
girls ;  the  hideous  excesses  of  unnatural  lust,  in  wliich  some 
of  the  Pagan  emperers  had  indulged  with  so  much  publicity, 
were  no  longer  tolerated.  Although  sensuality  was  very 
geneial,  it  was  less  obtrusive,  and  unnatural  and  eccentric 
forms  had  become  i-are.  The  presence  of  a  great  Church, 
wliich,  amid  much  superstition  and  fanaticism,  still  taught  a 
puie  morality,  and  enforced  it  by  the  strongest  motives,  was 
everywhere  felt — controlling,  strengthening,  or  overawing. 
The  ecclesiastics  v'ere  a  great  body  in  the  State.  The  cause 
of  virtue  was  stixingly  organised ;  it  drew  to  itself  the  best 
men,  determined  the  course  of  vacillating  but  amiable  na- 
tuies,  and  placed  some  i-estraint  upon  the  vicious.  A  bad 
man  might  be  insensible  to  the  moral  beauties  of  religion, 
Dut  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  its  thieaten- 
ings.  If  he  emancipated  himself  from  its  influence  in  health 
and  prosiierity,  its  power  returned  in  periods  of  sickness  or 
danger,  or  on  the  eve  of  the  commission  of  some  great  ciime. 
If  he  had  nerved  himself  against  all  its  terrors,  he  was  at  least 
checked  and  governed  at  evei'y  tum  by  the  public  opinion 
which  it  had  created.  That  total  absence  of  all  I'estraint, 
all  decency,  and  all  fear  and  remorse,  which  had  been  e\*inced 
by  some  of  the  monstera  of  crime  who  occupied  the  Pagan 
throne,  and  which  proves  most  strikingly  the  decay  of  the 
Pagan  religion,  was  no  longer  possible.  The  virtue  of  the 
best  Pagans  was  i)erhaps  of  as  high  an  order  as  that  of  the 
Ijest  Christians,  though  it  was  of  a  somewhat  ditfei-ent  tjqje, 
but  the  vice  of  the  worat  Pagans  certainly  far  exceeded  that 
of  the  worat  Chiistians.  The  pulpit  had  become  a  powerful 
centre  of  attraction,  and  charities  of  many  kinds  were  actively 
developed. 

The  moral  ofibcts  of  the  first  gi-Cirf  outbiu-st  of  asceticism, 
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so  fur  as  we  have  yet  traced  them,  appear  almost  immingled 
evils.  In  addition  to  the  essentially  distoided  ideal  of  perfec¬ 
tion  it  pixiduced,  the  simple  withdrawal  from  active  life  of 
that  moral  enthusiasm,  which  is  the  leaven  of  society,  was 
oxb-emely  pernicious,  and  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  to 
tins  catise  we  must  in  a  gi-eat  degree  attribute  the  conspicuous 
failure  of  the  Church,  for  some  centuries,  to  effect  any  more 
considerable  amelioration  in  the  moral  condition  of  Eimope. 
'there  were,  however,  some  distinctive  excellences  springing 
even  from  the  firat  phase  of  asceticism,  which,  although  they 
do  not,  as  I  conceive,  suffice  to  counterbalance  these  evils, 
may  justly  qualify  our  censure. 

The  first  condition  of  all  really  great  moral  excellence  is 
a  spirit  of  genuine  self-sacrifice  and  self-renimciation.  The 
habits  of  compromise,  moderation,  reciprocal  self-rostraint, 
gentleness,  courtesy,  and  refinement,  which  ai-e  appropriate 
to  luxurious  or  utilitarian  civilisations,  are  very  favourable 
to  the  development  of  many  secondary  vii-tiies ;  but  there  is  in 
human  nature  a  capacity  for  a  higher  and  more  heroic  reach 
of  excellence,  which  demands  very  different  spheres  for  its 
display,  accustoms  men  to  far  nobler  aims,  and  exercises  a 
far  greater  attractive  infiuence  upon  mankind.  Imperfect 
and  distorted  as  was  the  ideal  of  the  anchoiite ;  deeply,  too, 
as  it  was  perverted  by  the  admixture  of  a  spiritual  selfish¬ 
ness,  still  the  example  of  many  thousands,  who,  in  obedience 
to  what  they  believed  to  be  right,  voluntaiily  gave  up  every¬ 
thing  that  men  hold  deai-,  cast  to  the  winds  every  compro¬ 
mise  with  enjoyment,  and  made  exti-eme  self-abnegation  the 
very  principle  of  tbeir  lives,  was  not  wholly  lost  upon  the 
world.  At  a  time  when  increasing  liches  had  profoimdly 
tainted  the  Church,  they  taught  men  ‘  to  love  labour  more 
thsin  rest,  and  ignominy  moi-e  than  glory,  and  to  give  more  than 
to  receive.’*  At  a  time  when  the  passion  for  ecclesiastical 

'  Thie  was  eiyoiutd  in  the  rule  of  St.  Paphnutius.  See  Tillemont, 
tome  X.  p.  4.‘) 
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dignities  had  become  the  scandal  of  tlie  Empire,  they  system¬ 
atically  abstained  from  them,  teaching,  in  their  quaint  but 
energetic  language,  that  ‘  there  are  two  classes  a  monk  should 
especially  avoid — bishops  and  women.’*  The  very  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  theii-  lives,  their  uncouth  forms,  their  horrible 
penances,  won  the  admii-ation  of  rude  men,  and  the  supersti¬ 
tious  I'everence  thus  excited  gradually  passed  to  the  charity 
and  the  self-denial  which  foi-med  the  higher  elements  of  the 
monastic  character.  Multitudes  of  barbarians  were  converted 
to  Christianity  at  the  sight  of  St.  Simeon  Stylitee.  The  hermit, 
too,  was  speedily  idealised  by  the  popular  imagination.  The 
more  repulsive  features  of  his  life  and  appearance  were  forgot¬ 
ten.  He  was  thought  of  only  as  an  old  man  with  long  white 
beard  and  gentle  aspect,  weaving  his  mats  beneath  the  palm- 
trees,  while  dsemons  vainly  tried  to  distract  him  by  their  strata¬ 
gems,  and  the  wild  beasts  grew  tame  in  his  presence,  and  every 
disease  and  every  soitow  vanished  at  his  word.  The  imagi¬ 
nation  of  Christendom,  fascinated  by  this  ideal,  made  it  the 
centre  of  countless  legends,  usually  very  childish,  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  we  have  seenj  worse  than  childish,  yet  full  of 
beautiful  touches  of  human  nature,  and  often  conveying  ad¬ 
mirable  moral  leasons.*  Nui-sery  tales,  which  first  determine 
the  course  of  the  infant  imagination,  play  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  history  of  humanity.  In  the  fable  of  Psyche _ 


'  ‘  Omnimodis  monachum  fu- 
gere  debere  mulieres  Pt  episcopog.’ 
— Cassian,  D»  Canob.  Inst.  xi.  17. 

*  We  alao  find  now  and  then, 
though  I  think  very  rarely,  intel¬ 
lectual  flashes  of  some  brilliancy. 
Two  of  them  strike  me  as  especially 
noteworthy.  St.  Arseni  us  refused 
to  separate  young  criminals  from 
communion  though  he  had  no 
hesitation  about  old  men ;  for  he 
had  observed  that  young  men 
speedily  get  accu.storoed  and  in- 


dififorent  to  the  state  of  excom¬ 
munication,  while  old  men  feel 
continually,  and  acutely,  the  sepa¬ 
ration.  (Socrates,  iv.  23.)  St. 
Apollonius  explained  the  E;g3q)tian 
idolatry  with  the  most  intelligent 
rationalism.  The  ox,  he  thought, 
w.os  in  the  first  in.stance  worshipped 
for  its  domestic  uses;  the  Nile, 
because  it  was  the  chief  causa  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  &c.  (Rn- 
flnus,  Hist,  Mon.  cap.  vil.) 
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that  bright  tale  of  pasaionate  love  with  which  the  Greek 
mother  lulled  her  child  to  rest — ^Pagan.  antiquity  has  be¬ 
queathed  us  a  single  specimen  of  transcendent  beauty,  and  the 
lives  of  the  saints  of  the  desert  often  exhibit  an  imagination 
different  indeed  in  kind,  but  scarcely  less  brilliant  in  its  dis 
play.  St.  Antony,  we  are  told,  was  thinking  one  night  that 
he  was  the  best  man  in  the  desert,  when  it  was  revealed  to 
him  that  there  was  another  hennit  far  holier  than  himself.  In 
the  morning  he  staiied  acroas  the  desert  to  visit  this  unknown 
saint.  lie  mot  first  of  all  a  centam-,  and  afterwards  a  little 
man  with  horns  and  goat’s  feet,  who  said  that  he  was  a  faun ; 
and  tlieao,  ha\ing  pointed  out  the  way,  he  an-ived  at  last  at 
his  destination.  St.  Paul  the  hermit,  at  whose  cell  he  stopped, 
was  one  hundred  and  thii-teen  years  old,  and,  having  been 
liring  for  a  very  long  period  in  absolute  solitude,  he  at  first 
refused  to  admit  the  visitor,  but  at  last  consented,  embraced 
him,  and  began,  with  a  very  pardonable  curiosity,  to  question 
him  minutely  about  tho  world  he  had  left ;  ‘  whether  there 
was  much  new  building  in  the  towns,  what  empire  ruled  the 
world,  whether  there  were  any  idolaters  remaining?’  The 
colloquy  was  inten-upted  by  a  crow,  which  came  with  a  loaf 
of  breiid,  and  St.  Paul,  observing  that  during  the  last  sixty 
years  his  daily  allowance  had  been  only  half  a  loaf,  declared 
that  this  was  a  proof  that  he  had  done  right  in  atlmitting 
Antony.  Tlie  heimits  returned  thanks,  and  sat  down  to¬ 
gether  by  the  mai-gin  of  a  glassy  stream.  But  now  a  diffi¬ 
culty  arose.  Neither  could  bring  himself  to  break  tho  loaf 
before  the  other.  St.  Paul  alleged  that  St.  Antony,  being 
his  guest,  should  take  the  precedence;  but  St.  Antony,  who 
wa,s  only  ninety  years  old,  dwelt  upon  the  greater  ago  of  St. 
Paul.  So  scrupulously  polite  were  these  old  men,  that  they 
[Wiasod  the  ontu-e  afternoon  disputing  on  this  weighty  ques¬ 
tion,  till  at  last,  when  the  evening  was  drawing  in,  a  liappy 
thought  struck  them,  and,  each  holding  one  end  of  tho  loaf, 
tlicy  pulled  together.  To  abridge  the  story,  St.  Paul  soon 
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died,  and  his  companion,  being  a  weak  old  man,  was  unable 
tx)  bury  him,  when  two  lions  came  from  the  desert  and  dug 
the  grave  with  their  paws,  deposited  the  body  in  it,  raised  a 
loud  howl  of  lamentation,  and  then  knelt  down  submissively 
before  St.  Antony,  to  beg  a  blessing.  The  authority  for  this 
history  is  no  less  a  pei'son  than  St.  Jerome,  who  relates  it  as 
litemlly  tine,  and  intersperses  his  nainative  with  severe 
reflections  on  all  who  might  question  his  accuracy. 

The  historian  Palladius  assures  us  that  he  heard  from 
the  lips  of  St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria  an  account  of  a  pil¬ 
grimage  which  that  saint  had  made,  under  the  impulse  of 
curiosity,  to  visit  the  enchanted  garden  of  Jannes  and  Jam- 
bres,  tenanted  by  daemons.  For  nine  days  Macarius  traversed 
the  desert,  directing  his  course  by  the  stare,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  fixing  reeds  in  the  groimd,  as  landmarks  for  his 
rotum ;  but  this  precaution  proved  useless,  for  the  devils 
tore  up  the  reeds,  and  placed  them  dxiiing  the  night  by  the 
head  of  the  sleeping  saint.  As  he  drew  near  the  gai-den, 
seventy  daemons  of  various  forms  came  forth  to  meet  him, 
and  reproached  him  for  disturbing  them  in  their  home.  8t. 
Macarius  promised  simply  to  walk  round  and  inspect  the 
wondere  of  the  garden,  and  then  depart  without  doing  it 
any  injury.  He  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  a  journey  of  twenty 
days  brought  him  again  to  his  cell.'  Other  legends  are, 
however,  of  a  less  fantastic  nature ;  and  many  of  them 
dLsplay,  though  sometimes  in  veiy  whimsical  forms,  a  s|)uit 
of  couidesy  which  seems  to  foreshadow  the  later  chivalry, 
and  some  of  them  contain  striking  protests  against  the  vei*y 
8uj>eratitions  that  were  most  prevalent.  When  St.  Macarius 
was  sick,  a  bunch  of  grapes  was  once  given  to  him ;  but  his 
charity  impelled  him  to  give  them  to  another  heimit,  who  in 
his  turn  refused  to  keep  them,  and  at  last,  having  made  the 
circuit  of  the  entire  de.sert,  they  wei-e  returned  to  the  saint.* 

‘  Palladios,  Hut.  Laxtt.  cap.  ’  Rufinos,  Hiit,  Monach.  cap 
xix.  rxLx. 
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The  aanie  saint,  whose  usual  beverage  was  putrid  water, 
never  failed  to  drink  wine  when  set  before  him  by  the 
hermits  be  visited,  atoning  pnvately  for  this  relaxation, 
which  he  thought  the  laws  of  courtesy  required,  by  ab¬ 
staining  from  water  for  as  many  days  as  he  had  drunk 
glasses  of  wine.*  One  of  his  disciples  once  meeting  an 
idolatrous  priest  running  in  gi-eat  haste  across  the  desert, 
with  a  great  stick  in  his  hand,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
‘mere  ai-e  you  going,  daemon  1’  The  priest,  naturally 
indignant,  beat  the  Christian  severely,  and  was  proceeding 
on  his  way,  when  he  met  St.  Macarius,  who  accosted  him 
BO  courteously  and  so  tenderly  that  the  Pagan’s  heart  was 
touched,  he  became  a  convert,  and  his  first  act  of  charity 
was  to  tend  the  Christian  whom  he  had  beaten.*  St.  Avitus 
being  on  a  visit  to  St.  Marcian,  this  latter  saint  placed  l>efoi-e 
him  some  bread,  which  Avitus  refused  to  eat,  saying  that 
it  was  his  custom  never  to  touch  food  till  after  sunset.  St. 
Marcian,  professing  his  own  inability  to  defer  his  repast, 
implored  his  guest  for  once  to  break  this  custom,  and  being 
refused,  exclaimed,  ‘  Ala.s !  I  am  filled  with  anguish  that  you 
have  come  here  to  see  a  wise  man  and  a  saint,  and  you  see 
only  a  glutton.’  St.  Avitus  was  giieved,  and  said,  ‘he 
would  rather  even  eat  flesh  than  hear  such  words,’  and 
he  sat  down  as  desired.  St.  Marcian  then  confessed  that  his 
owm  custom  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  brother  saint;  ‘ but,’ 
he  added,  ‘  we  know  that  charity  is  better  than  fasting  ;  for 
charity  is  enjoined  by  the  Divine  law,  but  fasting  is  left  in 
our  own  power  and  will.’ »  St.  Epiphanius  having  invited 
St.  Hilarius  to  his  cell,  placed  before  him  a  dish  of  fowl. 

‘  Pardon  me,  father,’  said  St.  Hilai-ius,  ‘  but  since  I  have 
become  a  monk  I  have  never  eaten  flesh.’  ‘  And  I,’  said  St. 
Epiphanius,  ‘  since  I  have  become  a  monk  have  never  suffered 


'  Tillemont,  Hitt.  tccl.  tome  •  Ibid.  p.  689 
riu.  pp.  683,  684.  .  Theodoret,  PUUoth.  oap.  iii. 
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the  stin  to  go  down  upon  my  wrath.’  ‘  Your  nile/  lejoined 
the  other,  ‘  is  more  excellent  than  mine.’  ‘  YTiilo  a  rich  lady 
was  courteously  fulfilling  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  a  monk, 
her  child,  whom  she  had  for  this  purpose  left,  fell  into  a  well. 
It  lay  unhai’med  ujK)n  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  told  its  moth-^r  that  it  had  seen  the  aims  of  the  saint 
sustaining  it  below.*  At  a  time  when  it  was  the  custom  to 
look  upon  the  marriage  state  with  profound  contempt,  it  was 
revealed  to  St.  Macarius  of  Egypt  that  two  manied  women 
in  a  neigh  botuing  city  wero  more  holy  than  he  was.  The 
saint  immediately  visited  them,  and  asked  their  mode  of 
life,  but  they  utterly  repudiated  the  notion  of  their  sanctity. 
‘  Holy  father,’  they  said,  ‘  suffer  us  to  tell  you  frankly  the 
truth.  Even  this  very  night  we  did  not  shrink  from  sleeping 
with  our  husbands,  and  what  good  works,  then,  can  you 
exi)ect  fi-om  us  i  ’  The  saint,  however,  persisted  in  his  in- 
quii  ies,  and  they  then  told  him  their  stories.  ‘  Wo  are,’  they 
said,  ‘in  no  way  related,  but  we  married  two  brctliei-s.  We 
have  lived  together  for  fifteen  year's,  without  one  licentious 
or  angry  word.  We  have  enti'eated  our  husbands  to  lot  us 
leave  them,  to  join  tlie  societies  of  holy  virgins,  but  they 
refused  to  jiermit  us,  and  we  then  promised  before  Heaven 
that  no  -w'orldly  word  should  sully  our  lips.’  ‘  Of  a  tmth,’ 
cried  St.  Macarius,  ‘  I  see  that  God  regards  not  whether  one 
is  virgin  or  married,  whether  one  is  m  a  monastery  or  in  the 
world.  He  considers  only  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and 
gives  the  Spii-it  to  all  who  desire  to  serve  Him,  whatever 
their  condition  may  be.’  ^ 

I  have  multiplied  these  illustrations  to  an  extent  that 
must,  I  fear,  have  already  somewhat  taxed  the  patience  of 
my  readers ;  but  the  fact  that,  during  a  long  period  of  history, 
these  saintly  legends  formed  the  ideals  guiding  the  imagina- 


'  F frba  Seniontm.  ■  Tillemont,  torn*  yiii.  pp.  694, 

’  Theodoret,  Philoih.  cap.  U.  696. 
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tion  and  reflecting  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  Christian 
world,  gives  them  an  importance  far  beyond  their  intrinsic 
value.  Before  dismissing  the  saints  of  the  desert,  there  is 
one  other  class  of  legends  to  which  I  desire  to  advert.  I 
mean  those  which  describe  the  connection  between  saints 
and  the  animal  world.  These  legends  are,  I  think,  worthy  of 
special  notice  in  moral  history,  as  representing  the  first, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  striking  efibi*ts  ever 
made  in  Chi-istendom  to  inculcate  a  feeling  of  kindness  and 
pity  towards  the  brute  creation.  In  Pagan  antiquity,  con¬ 
siderable  steps  had  been  made  to  raise  this  form  of  humanity 
to  a  recognised  branch  of  ethics.  The  way  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  numerous  anecdotes  growing  for  the  most  part 
out  of  simple  ignorance  of  natural  history,  which  all  tended 
to  diminish  the  chasm  between  men  and  animals,  by  repre¬ 
senting  the  latter  as  pos.sessing  to  a  very  high  degree  both 
moi-al  and  rational  qualities.  Elephants,  it  was  believed, 
were  endowed  not  only  with  reason  and  benevolence,  but 
also  with  reverential  feeUngs.  They  worahipped  the  sim  and 
moon,  and  in  the  forests  of  Mauritania  they  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  every  new  moon,  at  a  certain  river,  to  perform 
religious  rftes.*  The  hipjxjpotamus  taught  men  the  medicinal 
value  of  bleeding,  being  accustomed,  when  aflected  by  plo- 
thory,  to  bleed  itself  with  a  thorn,  and  afterwards  close  the 
wound  with  slime.  *  Pelicans  committed  suicide  to  feed  their 
young ;  and  bees,  when  they  had  broken  the  laws  of  their 
sovereign.®  A  temple  was  erected  at  Sestos  to  commemorate 
the  affection  of  an  eagle  which  loved  a  young  girl,  and  upon 
her  death  cast  itself  in  despair  into  the  flames  by  which  her 
body  was  consumed.^  Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  of 

*  Pliny,  HUt.  Nat.  viii.  1.  This  habit  of  bet  b  is  mentiou.ed  by 

Many  anecdotes  of  elephants  aro  St.  Ambrose.  The  pelican,  as  is 
collected  viii.  1-12.  See,  bjo,  well  known,  afterwards  became  an 
Dion  CassiuB,  xxxix.  38.  emblem  of  Christ. 

’  Pliny,  viii.  40.  *  Plin.  Hiat.  Nat.  x.  (t. 

*  Donne’s  Biathanato*.  p.  22. 
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faithful  dogs  which  refused  to  survive  their  masters,  and  one 
of  these  had,  it  was  said,  been  tmnsformed  into  the  dog-star.  ‘ 
The  dolphin,  especially,  became  the  subject  of  many  Ix^utiful 
legends,  and  its  affection  for  its  young,  for  music,  and  above 
all  for  little  children,  excited  the  admiration  not  only  of  the 
populace,  but  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists.*  Many 
philosophers  ascribed  to  animals  a  rational  soul,  like  that  of 
man.  According  to  the  Pythagoreans,  human  soxils  transmi¬ 
grate  after  death  into  animals.  According  to  the  Stoics  and 
others,  the  souls  of  men  and  animals  were  alike  parts  of  the 
all-pervading  Divine  Spirit  that  animates  the  world.® 

We  may  even  find  traces  from  an  early  peiiod  of  a  certain 
measure  of  legislative  protection  for  animals.  By  a  very 
natiual  process,  the  ox,  as  a  principal  agent  in  agricultme, 
and  therefore  a  kind  of  symbol  of  civilisation,  was  in  many 
different  countries  regarded  with  a  peculiar  reverence.  The 
sanctity  attached  to  it  in  Egypt  is  well  known.  That  tender¬ 
ness  to  animals,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features 
in  the  Old  Testament  writings,  shows  itself,  among  other 
ways,  in  the  command  not  to  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  com,  or  to  yoke  together  the  ox  and  the  ass.'*  Among 
the  early  Romans  the  same  feeling  was  carried  so  far,  that 
for  a  long  time  it  was  actually  a  capital  offence  to  slaughter 
an  ox,  that  animal  being  pronounced,  in  a  special  sense,  the 


'  A  long  list  of  legends  abont 
dogs  is  given  by  Legendre,  in  the 
very  cnrions  chapter  on  animals,  in 
his  Traiti  de  C  Opinion,  tome  i. 
pp.  308 '327. 

*  Pliny  tells  some  extremely 
pretty  stories  of  this  kind.  {HiH. 
hat.  ix.  8-9.)  See,  too,  Aulus 
(Jellins,  xvi.  19.  The  dolphin,  on 
account  of  its  love  for  its  yonng, 
became  a  common  symbol  of  Christ 
among  the  early  Christians. 

’  A  very  full  account  of  the 
opinions,  both  of  ancient  and 


modern  philosophers,  concerning 
the  soule  of  animals,  is  given  by 
Bayle,  Diet.  arts.  ‘  Pereira  E,’ 
*  Eorarins  K.’ 

‘  The  Jewish  law  did  not  con 
fine  its  care  to  oxen.  The  reader 
will  remember  the  touching  pro¬ 
vision,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a 
kid  in  bis  mother’s  milk  ’  (Deut 
xiv.  21)  ;  and  the  law  forbidding 
men  to  take  a  parent  bird  that  was 
sitting  on  its  young  or  on  its  eggs. 
(Deut.  xxii.  6,  7.) 
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fellow-labourer  of  man.*  A  similar  law  is  said  to  have  in 
early  times  existed  in  Greece.*  The  beautiful  passage  in  whicn 
the  Psalmist  describes  how  the  spaiTOW  could  find  a  shelter 
and  a  home  in  the  altar  of  the  temple,  was  as  applicable  to 
Greece  as  to  Jerusalem.  The  sentiment  of  Xenoci-ates  who, 
when  a  bird  pursued  by  a  hawk  took  refuge  in  his  breast, 
caressed  and  finally  released  it,  saying  to  Ins  disciples,  that  a 
good  man  should  never  give  up  a  suppliant,'’  was  believed  to 
be  shared  by  the  gods,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  im¬ 
piety  to  disturb  the  birds  who  had  built  their  nests  beneath 
the  porticoes  of  the  temple.^  A  case  is  related  of  a  child  who 
was  even  put  to  death  on  account  of  an  act  of  aggravated 
cruelty  to  birds.® 


The  general  tendency  of  nations,  as  they  advance  from 
a  rude  and  warlike  to  a  refined  and  })eaceful  condition,  fi'om 
the  stage  ip  which  the  realising  powers  are  faint  and  dull,  to 
that  in  which  they  are  sensitive  and  vivid,  is  imdoubtedly  to 
become  mol's  gentle  and  humane  in  their  actions ;  but  this, 
like  all  other  general  tendencies  in  history,  may  be  counter¬ 
acted  or  modified  by  many  special  circumstances.  The  law  I 


’  ‘  Cujns  tanta  fuit  apud  anti- 
quo8  reneratio,  nt  tarn  capital  osset 
bovem  necaisse  quam  civom.’ — 
Columella,  lib.  vi.  in  procem.  '  Hie 
mjcius  hominum  in  rustico  opera  et 
Cereris  minihter.  Ab  hoc  antiqui 
nianus  ita  abi^tinere  voluerunt  ut 
capite  sanxerint  si  quis  occidisset.’ 
—  VaiTO,  De  Re  Ruttie.  lib.  ii.  cap. 

V. 

*  See  Legendre,  tome  ii.  p.  338. 
The  sword  with  which  the  priest 
sacrificed  the  ox  was  afterwards 
pronounced  accursed.  (Allian, 
Hist.  Var.  lib.  viii.  cap.  iii.) 

*  Diog.  Laert.  A'enocrate*. 

*  There  is  a  story  told  by 
Herodotus  (i.  157-159)  of  an  am¬ 
bassador  who  was  sent  by  his  fel¬ 
low  -countrymen  to  consult  an  oracle 


at  Miletus  about  a  suppliant  who 
had  taken  refuge  with  the  Cymseans 
and  was  demanded  with  menace  by 
his  enemies.  The  oracle,  being 
bribed,  enjoinetl  the  surrender. 
The  ambassador  on  leaving,  with 
seeming  carelessness  disturbed  the 
sptirrows  under  the  portico  of  the 
temple,  when  the  voice  from  behind 
the  altar  denounced  his  impiety  for 
disturbing  the  guests  of  the  gods. 
The  ambassador  replied  with  an  ob¬ 
vious  and  withering  rot<'rt.  Ailian 
says  {Hist.  Var.)  that  the  Athenians 
condemned  to  death  a  boy  for  kill¬ 
ing  a  sparrow  that  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  .£scula- 
pius. 

*  Quintilian,  Inst.  v.  P. 
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have  mentioned  about  oxen  was  obviously  one  of  thoee  that 
belong  to  a  very  early  stage  of  progress,  when  legislators  are 
labouring  to  form  agricultural  habits  among  a  warlike  and 
nomadic  people.'  The  games  in  which  the  slaughter  of 
animals  bore  so  large  a  part,  having  been  introduced  but  a 
little  before  the  extinction  of  the  republic,  did  very  much  to 
arrest  or  retard  the  natural  progress  of  humane  sentiments. 
In  ancient  Greece,  besides  the  bull-fights  of  Thessaly,  the 
combats  of  quails  and  cocks*  were  favourite  amusements, 
and  wera  much  encomaged  by  the  legislators,  as  fiumishing 
examples  of  valour  to  the  soldiers.  The  colossal  dimensions 
of  the  Roman  games,  the  circumstances  that  favoured  them, 
and  the  overwhelming  interest  they  speedily  excited,  I  have 
described  in  a  former  chapter.  We  have  seen,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  gladiatorial  shows,  the  standard  of 
humanity  towards  men  was  considerably  raised  during  the 
Empire.  It  is  also  well  worthy  of  notice  that,  notwithstanding 


'  In  the  same  way  we  find 
■everal  chapters  in  the  Zendavesta 
about  the  criminality  of  injuring 
dogs ;  which  is  explained  by  the 
great  importance  of  shepherd’s 
dogs  to  a  pastoral  people. 

•  On  the  origin  of  Greek  cock- 
fighting,  see  .ffilian,  Hi»t.  Var.  ii. 
28.  Many  particulars  about  it  are 
given  by  Athenseus.  Chiysippus 
maintained  that  cock-fighting  was 
the  final  cause  of  cocks,  these  birds 
being  made  by  Providence  in  order 
to  inspire  us  by  the  example  of 
their  courage.  (Plutarch,  De  Repug. 
State.)  The  Greeks  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  appear  to  have  known  ‘  cock- 
throwing,’  the  favourite  English 
game  of  throwing  a  stick  called  a 
‘  cock-stick  ’  at  cocks.  It  was  a 
very  ancient  and  very  popular 
amusement,  and  was  practised 
especially  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and 
by  school-boys.  Sir  Thomas  More 


had  been  famous  for  his  skill  in  it. 
(Strutt’s  Sportt  and  Patiimcs,  p. 
283.)  Three  origins  of  it  have 
been  given : — 1st,  that  in  the 
Danish  wars  the  Saxons  failed  to 
surprise  a  certain  city  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  crowing  of  cocks, 
and  had  in  consequence  a  great 
hatred  of  that  bird  ;  2nd,  that  the 
cocks  [gain)  were  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Frenchmen,  with 
whom  the  English  were  constantly 
at  war ;  and  3rd,  that  they  were 
connect^  with  the  denial  of  St. 
Peter.  As  Sir  Charles  Sedlej 
said : — 

‘  Mayst  thou  be  punished  for  St, 
Peter’s  crime. 

And  on  Shrove  Tuesday  perish  in 
thy  prime.’ 

Knight’s  Old  England,  voL  Ii,  p 

120. 
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the  paesion  for  the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  Roman  literature 
and  the  later  literature  of  the  nations  subject  to  Rome  abound 
in  delicate  touches  displaying  in  a  very  high  degree  a  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  feelings  of  the  animal  world.  This  tender 
interest  in  animal  life  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features 
of  the  poetry  of  Virgil.  Lucretius,  who  rarely  struck  the 
chords  of  pathos,  had  at  a  still  earliei’  period  drawn  a  very 
beautiful  picture  of  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved  cow,  whose 
calf  had  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar.  ^  Plutarch  mentions, 
incidentally,  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  sell,  in  its 
old  age,  the  ox  which  had  served  him  faithfuDy  in  the  time 
of  its  strength.’  Ovid  expressed  a  similar  sentiment  with  an 
almost  equal  emphasis.’  Juvenal  speaks  of  a  Roman  lady 
with  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  on  account  of  the  death  of  a 
sparrow.'*  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  on  the  ground  of  humanity, 
refused,  even  when  invited  hy  a  king,  to  participate  in  the 
chase.®  Ai-rian,  the  friend  of  Epictetus,  in  his  book  upon 


•  De  Hatura  Ferum,  lib.  ii. 

’  Life  of  Marc.  Cato. 

’  *  Quid  jneruere  bores,  animal  sine 
frauds  dolisque, 

InnocQum,  simplex,  natum  tolo- 
rare  labores  ? 

Immemor  est  demnm  nec  frn- 
gum  munere  dignns. 

Qni  potuit  cnrri  dempto  modo 
pondero  aratri 

RoricoLim  mactare  suum.’ — 
Metamorph.  xv.  120-124. 
^  ‘  Cujus 

Turbayit  nitidos  extinctus  pas¬ 
ser  ocellos.’ 

Jurenal,  Sat.  vi.  7-8. 

There  is  a  little  poem  in  Catullus 
(iii.)  to  console  his  mistress  upon 
the  death  of  her  favourite  sparrow  ; 
and  Martial  more  than  once  al¬ 
ludes  to  ths  pets  of  the  Roman 
ladies. 


Compare  the  charming  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Prioress,  in  Chan 

cer : — 

‘She  was  so  charitable  and  so 
pi  tons. 

She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a 
mous 

Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded 
or  bledde. 

Of  smale  houndes  had  she  that 
she  fedde 

With  rested  flesh  and  milke  and 
wastel  brede. 

But  sore  wept  she  if  one  of  them 
were  dede, 

Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde 
smert : 

And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre 
herte.’ 

Prologs  to  the  •  Canterbury  Tale*, 

•  Philost.  Apol.  i.  38. 
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coursing,  anticipated  the  beautiful  picture  which  Addison 
has  drawn  of  the  huntsman  i-efusing  to  sacrifice  the  life  of 
the  captured  hare  which  had  given  him  so  much  pleasiue  iu 
its  flight.* 

T.ieae  touches  of  feeling,  slight  as  they  may  apj>ear,  indi¬ 
cate,  I  think,  a  vein  of  sentiment  such  as  we  should  scarcely 
have  ex[>ected  to  find  coexisting  with  the  gigantic  slaughter 
of  the  amphitheatre.  The  progress,  however,  was  not  only 
one  of  sentiment — it  was  also  shown  in  distinct  and  definite 
teaching.  Pythagoi-as  and  Empedocles  were  quoted  as  the 
founders  of  this  bi-anch  of  ethics.  The  moral  duty  of  kind¬ 
ness  to  animals  was  in  the  first  instance  based  upon  a 
dogmatic  assertion  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and,  the 
doctrine  that  animals  ai-o  within  the  circle  of  human  duty 
being  thus  laid  down,  subsidiary  considerations  of  humanity 
were  alleged.  Tlie  rapid  growth  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Empue,  made  these  considerations 
familiar  to  the  jreople.*  Porphyry  elaborately  advocated, 
and  even  Seneca  for  a  time  pi-actised,  abstinence  from  flash. 
But  the  most  remarkable  figure  in  this  movement  is  unques¬ 
tionably  Plutai’ch.  Casting  aside  the  dogma  of  transmigra¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  speaking  of  it  only  as  a  doiibtful  conjecture, 
he  places  the  duty  of  kindness  to  animals  on  the  broad  ground 
of  the  affections,  and  he  urges  that  duty  with  an  emphasis 
and  a  detail  to  which  no  adequate  parallel  can,  I  believe,  be 
found  in  the  Chr-istian  writings  for  at  least  seventeen  hundr-ed 
years.  He  condemns  absolutely  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre. 


•  See  the  curious  chapter  in  his  Pagans  of  the  third  century  fell 
Kvif^fTiK6s,  xvi.  and  compare  it  about  animals.  Celsus  objected  to 
with  No.  1 16  in  the  ^pec/a/or.  the  Christian  doctrine  about  the 
In  his  Be  AUtintniia  Camis.  position  of  men  in  the  universe 
The  controversy  between  Origen  that  many  of  the  animals  were  at 
and  Celsus  furnishes  us  with  a  least  the  equals  of  men  both  in 
very  curious  illustration  of  the  reason,  religions  feeling,  and  know 
eiiraragiinces  into  which  some  lotlge.  (Grig.  Cent.  Celt.  Ub.  iv.) 
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d>vells  with  gi-eat  force  upon  the  effect  of  such  spectacles  in 
hardening  the  character,  enumerates  in  detail,  and  denounces 
with  unqualified  energy,  the  refined  cruelties  which  gastro¬ 
nomic  fancies  had  produced,  and  asserts  in  the  strongest 
language  that  every  man  has  duties  to  the  animnl  world  as 
truly  as  to  his  fellow-men.* 

If  we  now  j)a8s  to  the  Chiistian  Church,  we  shall  find 
that  Uttle  or  no  progress  was  at  fii-st  made  in  this  sphere. 
Among  the  Manicheans,  it  is  true,  the  mixture  of  Oi-iental 
notions  was  shown  in  an  absolute  prohibition  of  animal  food, 
and  al)stinence  fi-om  this  food  was  also  frequently  practised  upon 
totally  different  gr  ounds  by  the  orthodox.  One  or  two  of  the 
Fathers  have  also  mentioned  with  approbation  the  humane 
counsels  of  the  Pythagoreans.**  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  was  emphatically  repudiated  by 
the  Catholics ;  the  human  race  was  isolated,  by  the  scheme 
of  redemption,  more  than  ever  from  all  other  i-aces ;  and  in 
the  range  and  circle  of  duties  inculcated  by  the  early  Fathers 
those  to  animals  had  no  place.  This  is  indeed  the  one  form 
of  humanity  which  appears  more  prominently  in  the  Old 
Testament  than  in  the  New.  The  many  beautiful  traces  of 
it  in  the  former,  which  indicate  a  sentiment,^  even  where 
they  do  not  very  strictly  define  a  duty,  gave  way  before  an 


‘  These  views  are  chiefly  de¬ 
fended  in  his  two  tracts  on  eating 
flesh.  Plutarch  has  also  recurred 
to  the  subject,  incidentally,  in  seve¬ 
ral  other  works,  especially  in  a  very 
beautiful  passage  in  his  lAft  of 
Marcus  Cato. 

’  See,  for  example,  a  striking 
passage  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib. 
11.  St.  Clement  imagines  Pytha¬ 
goras  had  borrowed  his  sentiments 
on  this  subject  from  Moses. 

*  There  is,  I  believe,  no  record 
of  any  wild  beast  combats  existing 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  rabbinical 


writers  have  been  remarkable  for 
the  great  emphasis  with  which  they 
inculcated  the  duty  of  kindness  to 
animals.  See  some  passages  from 
them,  cited  in  Wollaston,  Relimon 
of  Nature,  sec.  ii.,  note.  Maimo- 
nides  believed  in  a  future  life  for 
animals,  to  recompense  them  for 
their  sufferings  here.  (Bayle,  Diet. 
art,  ‘Eorarius  D.’)  There  is  a 
curious  collection  of  the  opinions 
of  diffe.-ent  writers  on  this  last  point 
in  a  little  book  called  the  Rights 
of  Animals,  by  William  Drummond 
(London,  1838),  pp.  197-205. 
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ardent  philanthropy  which  regarded  human  intereata  as  the 
one  end,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Creator  as  the  ono 
question,  of  life,  and  dismissed  somewhat  contemptuously,  as 
an  idle  sentimentalism,  notions  of  duty  to  animals.  *  A  re¬ 
fined  and  subtle  sympathy  with  animal  feeling  is  indeed 
i-arely  found  among  those  who  are  engaged  very  actively  in 
the  afiairs  of  life,  and  it  was  not  without  a  meaning  or  a 
reason  that  Shakespeare  placed  that  exquisitely  pathetic 
analysis  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  stag,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  its  most  perfect  poetical  expression,  in  the  midst  of  the 
morbid  dreamings  of  the  diseased  and  melancholy  Jacques, 

But  while  what  are  called  the  rights  of  animals  had  no 
place  in  the  ethics  of  the  Church,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
the  inutional  creation  was  in  some  degree  inculcated  indi¬ 
rectly  by  the  incidents  of  the  hagiology.  It  was  very  natural 
that  the  hermit,  Living  in  the  lonely  deserts  of  the  East,  or  in 
the  vast  forests  of  Europe,  should  come  into  an  intimate  con¬ 
nection  with  the  animal  world,  and  it  was  no  less  natural  that 
the  popular  imagination,  when  depicting  the  hermit  life, 
should  make  this  connection  the  centi'e  of  many  picturesque 
and  sometimes  touching  legends.  The  birds,  it  was  said, 
stooped  in  their  flight  at  the  old  man’s  call ;  the  lion  and  the 
hyena  crouched  submissively  at  his  feet;  his  heart,  which 
was  closed  to  all  hiunan  interests,  expanded  freely  at  the 
sight  of  some  suffering  animal ;  and  something  of  his  own 
sanctity  descended  to  the  companions  of  his  solitude  and  the 
objects  of  his  miracles.  The  wild  beasts  attended  St.  Theon 
when  he  walked  abroad,  and  the  saint  rewarded  them  by 
giving  them  drink  out  of  his  well.  An  Egyptian  hermit  had 
made  a  beautiful  garden  in  the  desert,  and  used  to  sit  beneath 
the  palm-trees  while  a  lion  ate  fruit  from  his  hand.  When 

‘  Thu«  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  9)  its  natural  meaning,  with  the  eon- 
tamed  aside  the  precept,  ‘  Thou  temptnous  question,  ‘  Doth  God 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  take  care  for  ozenf 
ox  that  treadeth  out  the  oora,’  from 
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St.  Pojmen  was  shivering  in  a  winter  night,  a  lion  crouched 
beside  him,  and  became  his  coveiing.  Lions  buried  St.  Paul 
the  hermit  and  St.  Maiy  of  Egypt.  They  appear  in  the 
legends  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gerasimus,  St.  John  the  Silent, 
St.  Simeon,  and  many  others.  When  an  old  and  feeble  monk' 
named  Zcsimas,  was  on  his  journey  to  Cjesaim,  with  an  ass 
which  boie  his  possessions,  a  lion  seized  and  devoured  the 
ass,  but,  at  the  command  of  the  saint,  the  lion  itself  carried 
the  burden  to  the  city  gates.  St.  Helenus  called  a  wild  ass 
fi-om  its  herd  to  bear  his  burden  through  the  wilderness.  The 
same  saint,  as  well  as  St.  Pachomius,  crossed  the  Nile  on  tha 
back  of  a  crocodile,  as  St.  Scuthinus  did  the  Irish  Channel 
on  a  sea  monster.  Stags  continually  accompanied  saints  upon 
their  journeys,  bore  their  burdens,  ploughed  their  fields,  re¬ 
vealed  them  reUcs.  The  hunted  stag  was  especially  the  theme 
of  many  picturesque  legends.  A  Pagan,  named  Branchion, 
was  once  pursuing  an  exhausted  stag,  when  it  took  refuge  in 
a  cavern,  whose  threshold  no  inducement  could  persuade  the 
hounds  to  cross.  The  astonished  hunter  entered,  and  found 
himself  in  presence  of  an  old  hermit,  who  at  once  protected 
the  fugitive  and  converted  the  pursuer.  In  the  legends  of 
St.  Eustachius  and  St.  Hubert,  Christ  is  represented  as  having 
assumed  the  form  of  a  hunted  stag,  which  turned  upon  its 
pursuCT,  with  a  crucifix  gUttering  on  its  brow,  and,  addressing 
him  with  a  human  voice,  converted  him  to  Christianity.  In 
the  full  fi-enzy  of  a  chase,  hounds  and  stag  stopped  and  knelt 
down  together  to  venerate  the  relics  of  St.  Fingar.  On  the 
festival  of  St.  Begulus,  the  wild  stags  assembled  at  the  tomb 
of  the  saint,  as  the  ravens  used  to  do  at  that  of  St.  ApoUinar 
of  Ravenna.  St.  Ei-asmus  was  the  special  protector  of  oxen, 
and  they  knelt  down  voluntarily  before  his  shrine.  St.  An' 
tony  was  the  protector  of  hogs,  who  were  usually  introduoed 
mto  his  pictures.  St.  Bridget  kept  pigs,  and  a  wild  boar  came 
from  the  forest  to  subject  itself  to  her  rule.  A  horse  fore¬ 
shadowed  by  its  lamentations  the  death  of  St.  Columba.  The 
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three  companions  of  St.  Colman  were  a  cock,  a  mouse,  and  a 
fly.  The  cock  announced  the  hour  of  devotion,  the  mouse 
bit  the  ear  of  the  drowsy  saint  till  he  got  up,  and  if  in  the 
course  of  his  studies  he  was  afflicted  by  any  wandering 
thoughts,  or  called  away  to  other  business,  the  fly  alighted 
on  the  line  where  he  had  left  off,  and  kept  the  place.  Le¬ 
gends,  not  without  a  certain  whimsical  beauty,  described  the 
moral  qualities  existing  in  animals.  A  hermit  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  share  his  supper  with  a  wolf,  which,  one  evening 
entering  the  cell  before  the  return  of  the  master,  stole  a 
loaf  of  bread.  Struck  with  remorse,  it  was  a  week  before  it 
ventured  again  to  visit  the  cell,  and  when  it  did  so,  its  head 
hung  down,  and  its  whole  demeanoim  manifested  the  most 
profound  contrition.  The  hermit  ‘  sti'oked  with  a  gentle 
hand  its  bowed  down  head,’  and  gave  it  a  double  portion  as 
a  token  of  forgiveness.  A  lioness  knelt  down  with  lamenta¬ 
tions  before  another  saint,  and  then  led  him  to  its  cub,  which 
was  blind,  but  which  received  its  sight  at  the  prayer  of  the 
saint.  Next  day  the  lioness  returned,  beaiing  the  skin  of  a 
wild  beast  as  a  mark  of  its  gratitude.  Nearly  the  same  thing 
happened  to  St.  Macaiius  of  Alexandria ;  a  hyena  knocked 
at  his  door,  brought  its  young,  which  was  blind,  and  which 
the  saint  restored  to  sight,  and  repaid  the  obligation  soon 
afterwards  by  bringing  a  fleece  of  wool.  ‘  O  hyena  1  ’  said 
the  saint,  ‘  how  did  you  obtain  this  fleece  1  you  must  have 
stolen  and  eaten  a  sheep.’  Full  of  shame,  the  hyena  hung  its 
head  down,  but  persist^  in  offering  its  gift,  wliich,  however, 
the  holy  man  refused  to  receive  till  the  hyena  ‘  had  sworn  ’ 
to  cease  for  the  future  to  rob.  The  hyena  bowed  its  head  in 
token  of  its  acceptance  of  the  oath,  and  St.  Macarius  after¬ 
wards  gave  the  fleece  to  St.  Melania.  Other  legends  simply 
speak  of  the  sympathy  between  saints  and  the  irrational 
world.  The  birds  came  at  the  call  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  a  deaa 
bird  was  resuscitated  by  his  prayer.  When  St.  Aengussius, 
In  felling  wood,  had  cut  his  hand,  the  birds  gathered  round, 
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and  with  loud  cries  lamented  his  misfortune.  A  little  bird, 
struck  down  and  mortally  wounded  by  a  hawk,  fell  at  the 
feet  of  St.  Kieranus.  who  shetl  tears  as  he  looked  upon  its 
tom  breast,  and  oflbred  up  a  prayer,  upon  which  the  bird 
was  instantly  healed.' 

Many  hundi-eds,  I  should  perhaps  hardly  exaggerate  were 
I  to  say  many  thousands,  of  legends  of  this  kind  exist  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  Suggeeted  in  the  first  instance  by  that 
desert  life  which  was  at  once  the  eai’liest  phase  of  monachism 
and  one  of  the  earliest  sources  of  Christian  mythology, 
strengthened  by  the  symbolism  which  represented  different 
virtues  and  vices  under  the  forms  of  animals,  and  by  the 
reminiscences  of  the  rites  and  the  suiierstitions  of  Paganism, 
the  connection  between  men  and  animals  became  the  key¬ 
note  of  an  infinite  variety  of  fantastic  tales.  In  our  eyes 
they  may  appeal-  extravagantly  puerile,  yet  it  will  scarcely,  I 
hope,  be  necessary  to  apologise  for  introducing  them  into 
what  purjKii-ts  to  be  a  gi-ave  work,  when  it  is  remcmbei-ed 
that  for  many  centuries  they  were  univei-sally  accepted  by 
mankind,  and  were  so  interwoven  with  all  local  traditions, 
and  with  all  the  associations  of  education,  that  they  at  once 
determined  and  refiected  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  heart. 
Their  tendency  to  create  a  certain  feeling  of  sjmpathy  to¬ 
wards  animals  is  manifest,  and  this  is  probably  the  utmost 


'  I  have  Uken  these  illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  collection  of  ht-nnit 
literature  in  Rosweyde,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  volumes  of  the  Bollandists, 
from  the  Dialoguet  of  Snlpicius 
Severus,  and  from  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all  collec¬ 
tions  of  saintly  legends,  Colgan's 
Aeta  Sanctorum  Htbemia.  M. 
Alfred  Maury,  in  his  most  valuable 
work,  lAgcndt*  pieusec  du  Moyen 
Agt,  has  examined  minutely  the 
part  played  by  animals  in  symbol¬ 


ising  virtues  and  vices,  and  has 
shown  the  way  in  which  the  same 
incidents  were  repeated,  with  slight 

variations,  in  different  legends.  M. 

de  Montalembert  has  devoted  what 
is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
chapter  of  his  Moinet  d"  OccidcHt 
(‘  Lee  Moines  ot  la  Nature’)  to  the 
relations  of  monks  to  the  animal 
world ;  but  the  numerous  legends 
he  cites  are  all,  witli  one  or  two 
exceptions,  different  from  tooee  I 
have  given. 
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the  CJathoKc  Church  has  done  in  that  direction.*  A  very 
fe\r  authentic  instances  may,  indeed,  be  cited  of  saints  whose 
natural  gentleness  of  disposition  was  displayed  in  IfinHnees  to 
the  animal  world.  Of  St  James  of  Yenice— an  obsaire  saint 
of  the  thirteenth  centiuy— it  is  told  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
buy  and  release  the  birds  with  which  Italian  boys  used  to  play 
by  attaching  them  to  strings,  saying  that  ‘  he  pitied  the  little 
birds  of  the  Lord,’  and  that  his  ‘  tender  charity  recoiled  fz-om 
all  cruelty,  even  to  the  most  diminutive  of  animals.' =*  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  was  a  more  conspicuous  example  of  the  sAmA 
spirit.  ‘  If  I  could  only  be  presented  to  the  emjieror,’  he  used 
to  say,  ‘  I  would  pray  him,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  of  me,  to 
issue  an  ^ct  prohibiting  any  one  from  catching  or  imindson 
ing  my  sisters  the  larks,  and  ordering  that  all  who  have  oxen 
or  asses  should  at  Christmas  feed  them  paiticularly  well.’  A 
crowd  of  l^ends  turning  upon  this  theme  wore  related  of 
him.  A  wolf,  near  Gubbio,  being  adjured  by  him,  promised 
to  abstain  from  eating  sheep,  placed  its  paw  in  the  hand  of 
the  saint  to  ratify  the  promise,  and  was  aftei^vards  fed  from 
house  to  house  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  A  ciowd  of 
birds,  on  another  occasion,  came  to  hear  the  saint  preach,  as 
fish  did  to  hear  St.  Antony  of  Padua.  A  falcon  awoke  him 
at  his  hour  of  prayer.  A  grasshopper  encouraged  him  by  her 
melody  to  sing  praises  to  God.  'The  noisy  swallows  kept 
silence  when  ho  began  to  teach.* 


'  Chateaubriand  speaks,  how¬ 
ever  (^Etudet  kietoriquea,  itude  vi"’*, 
1"  partie),  of  an  old  Gallic  law,’ 
forbidding  to  throw  a  stone  at  an 
ox  attached  to  the  plough,  or  to 
make  its  yoke  too  tight 

*  Bollandists,  May  31.  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci  is  said  to  have  had 
the  same  fondness  for  buying  and 
releasing  caged  birds,  and  (to  go 
back  a  long  way)  Pythagoras  to 
nave  purchased  one  day,  near  Me- 
tapontns,  from  some  fishermen  all 


the  firh  in  their  net,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  releasing 
them.  (Apuleius,  Apologia.) 

•  See  these  legends  collected  by 
Hwe  {St.  FVancit.  ALs-titi).  It  is 
said  of  Cardinal  Bellarminw  that 
ho  used  to  allow  vermin  to  bite 
him,  saying,  ‘We  shall  have 
heavMi  to  reward  us  for  our  suflfer- 
ings,  but  these  poor  creatures  have 
nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  this 
present  life.’  (Baylo,  Diet.  philo$. 
art.  Bellanuine.’) 
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On  the  whole,  however,  Oatholiciam  has  done  very  little 
to  inculcate  humanity  to  animalfi.  The  fatal  vice  of  theo- 
l(^ianB,  who  have  always  looked  upon  others  solely  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  special  dogmatic  views,  has  been 
an  obstacle  to  all  advance  in  this  direction.  The  animal 
world,  being  altogether  external  to  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
was  regarded  as  beyond  the  range  of  duty,  and  the  belief 
that  we  have  any  kind  of  obligation  to  its  members  hM  never 
been  inculcated — has  never,  I  believe,  been  even  admitted— by 
Catholic  theologians.  In  the  popular  legends,  and  in  the 
recorded  traits  of  individual  amiability,  it  is  curious  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  constantly  those  who  have  sought  to  inculcate 
kindness  to  animals  have  done  so  by  endeavouring  to  asso¬ 
ciate  them  with  something  distinctively  Christian.  The 
legends  I  have  noticed  glorified  them  as  the  companions  of 
the  saints.  The  stag  was  honoured  as  especially  commis¬ 
sioned  to  reveal  the  relics  of  saints,  and  as  the  deadly  enemy 
of  the  serpent.  In  the  feast  of  asses,  that  animal  was  led 
with  veneration  into  the  chui-ches,  and  a  rude  hymn  pro¬ 
claimed  its  dignity,  because  it  had  borne  Christ  in  His  flight 
to  Egypt,  and  in  His  entry  into  Jerusalem.  St.  Francis 
always  treated  lambs  with  a  peculiar  tenderness,  as  being 
symbols  of  his  Master.  Luther  grew  sad  and  thoughtful 
at  a  hare  hunt,  for  it  seemed  to  him  to  represent  the  puimiit 
of  souls  by  the  devil.  Many  popular  legends  exist,  asso¬ 
ciating  some  bird  or  animal  with  some  incident  in  the  evan¬ 
gelical  nanative,  and  securing  for  them  in  consequence  an 
unmolested  life.  But  such  influences  have  never  extended 
far.  There  ai-e  two  distinct  objects  which  may  be  considered 
by  moralists  in  this  sphere.  They  may  regard  the  character 
of  the  men,  or  they  may  regard  the  sufferings  of  the  animals. 
The  amount  of  callousness  or  of  conscious  cruelty  displayed 
or  elicited  by  amusements  or  practices  that  inflict  sufieiing 
on  animals,  beai-s  no  kind  of  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
that  suffering.  Could  we  follow  with  adequate  realisation 
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the  pangs  of  the  wounded  bii  ds  that  are  struck  down  in  our 
Bporto,  or  of  the  timid  hare  in  the  long  course  of  its  flight 
we  should  probably  conclude  that  they  wer^  not  really  les^ 
than  thase  caused  by  the  Spanish  bull-fight,  or  by  the  English 
p^tunes  of  the  last  century.  But  the  excitement  of  the 
chase  refits  the  imagination,  and  owing  to  the  diminutive 
SUM  of  the  victim,  and  the  undemonstrative  character  of  its 
suflenng,  these  sports  do  not  exercise  that  prejudicial  in¬ 
fluence  upon  character  which  they  would  exercise  if  the 
Bidfenngs  of  the  animals  were  vividly  realised,  and  were  at 
the  same  time  accepted  as  an  element  of  the  enjoyment 
Ihe  class  of  amusements  of  which  the  ancient  combats  of 
wild  form  the  type,  have  no  doubt  nearly  disappeared 

r  ^  possible  that  the  softening  power 

of  Chmtian  teaching  may  have  had  some  indirect  influence 
m  aboh^mg  them ;  but  a  candid  judgment  will  confess  that 
It  h^  been  very  Uttle.  During  the  periods,  and  in  the 
countnes,  in  which  theological  influence  was  supreme,  they 
were  unchaUenged. ■  They  disappeared^  at  last,  because  a 
luxurious  ^d  mdustnal  civilisation  involved  a  refinement  of 
Diners, ^  because  a  fastidious  taste  recoUed  with  a  sensa- 
on  of  dispist  from  pleasures  that  an  uncultivated  taste 
would  keenly  relish;  because  the  drama,  at  once  reflecting 

'I  have  noticed,  in  ray  Hutory 
^ Batumalitm,  that,  although  some 
Popes  did  undoubtedly  try  to  sup¬ 
press  Spanish  bull.%hts,  this  was 
solely  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  human  life  they  caused.  Full 
details  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
“  SpectaeulU  (Romae, 

1752).  Bayle  says,  ‘  H  n’y  a  point 
de  CMuiste  qui  croie  qn’on  ^he 
en  taisant  coml)attre  des  taureaux 
centre  de.s  dogues,’  &c.  (Diet, 
phtlos.  •  Rorarius,  C.’) 

*  ancient  amusements  of 

.<ngland  the  reader  may  consult 


Seymour’s  Survey  of  London 
0  734),  yol.  i.  pp.  227-235  ; 
Strutt  s  Sports  and  Pastimrs  of  (he 
Ehiglish  P^le.  Cock-fighting  was 
a  favourite  children’s  amusement 
in  England  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
Mntury.  (Hampson’s  Medii  .£vi 
Kalendarii,  yol.  i.  p.  160.)  It  was, 
with  foot-ball  and  several  other 
amusements,  for  a  time  suppre&sed 
Hldward  III.,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  diverting  the  people 
from  archery,  which  was  necessary 
to  the  military  greatness  of  Env 
land.  ® 
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and  accelerating  the  change,  gave  a  new  form  to  popular 
amusements,  and  because,  in  consequence  of  this  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  old  pastimes,  being  left  to  the  di-egs  of  society,  be¬ 
came  the  occasions  of  scandalous  disordei-s.'  In  Protestant 


'  The  dicline  of  these  amuse¬ 
ments  in  England  began  with  the 
great  development  of  the  theatre 
under  Elizabeth.  An  order  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  July,  1591,  pro¬ 
hibits  the  exhibition  of  plays  on 
Thursday,  because  on  Thursdays 
bear-baiting  and  suchlike  pastimes 
had  been  usually  practised,  and  an 
injunction  to  the  same  effect  was 
sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  wherein  it 
was  stated  that,  ‘  in  divers  places 
the  players  do  use  to  recite  their 
plays,  to  the  great  hurt  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  game  of  bear- 
baiting  and  like  pastimes,  which 
are  maintained  for  Her  Majesty’s 
pleasure.’ — Nichols,  Progresset  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (ed.  1823),  vol.  i. 
p.  438.  The  reader  will  remember 
the  picture  in  Kenilworth  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  petitioning  Eliza¬ 
beth  against  Shakespeare,  on  the 
ground  of  his  plays  distracting  men 
from  bear-baiting.  Elizabeth  (see 
Nichols)  was  extremely  fond  of 
bear-baiting.  James  I.  especially 
delighted  in  cock-fighting,  and  in 
1610  was  present  at  a  great  fight 
between  a  lion  and  a  bear.  (Hone, 
Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  pp.  265- 
299.)  The  theatre*,  however,  ra¬ 
pidly  multiplied,  and  a  writer  who 
lived  about  1620  said,  ‘that  no  less 
than  seventeen  playhouses  had  been 
built  in  or  about  London  within 
threescore  years.’  (Sejtmour’s  Sur¬ 
vey,  Tol.  i.  p.  229.)  The  Rebellion 
suppressed  all  public  amusements, 
and  when  they  were  re-established 
after  the  Restoration,  it  was  found 


that  the  tastes  of  the  better  classes 
no  longer  sympathised  with  the 
bear-garden.  Pepys  {Diary,  August 
14,  1666)  speaks  of  bull-baiting  as 
‘  a  very  rude  and  nasty  pleasure,’ 
and  says  he  had  not  been  in  the 
bear-garden  for  many  years.  Eve¬ 
lyn  {Diary,  June  16,  1670),  having 
been  present  at  these  shows,  de¬ 
scribes  them  as  ‘butcherly  sports, 
or  rather  barbarous  cruelties,’  and 
says  he  had  not  visited  them  before 
for  twenty  years.  A  paper  in  the 
Spectator  {J^lo.  141,  written  in  1711) 
talks  of  those  who  ‘  seek  their 
diversion  at  the  bear-garden,  .  .  . 
where  reason  and  good  manners 
have  no  right  to  disturb  them.’  In 
1751,  however,  Lord  Karnes  was 
able  to  say,  ‘  The  bear  garden, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  entertain¬ 
ments  of  the  English,  is  held  in 
abhorrence  by  the  French  and  other 
polite  nations.’ — Efsay  on  Morals 
fist  ed.),  p.  7 ;  and  he  warmly 
aefends  (p.  30)  the  English  taste. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century  there  was  constant  contro¬ 
versy  on  the  subject  (which  may 
be  traced  in  the  pages  of  the  An¬ 
nual  Register),  and  several  forgot¬ 
ten  clergymen  published  sermons 
upon  it,  and  the  frequent  riots 
re.sulting  from  the  fact  that  the 
bear-gardens  had  become  the  resort 
of  the  worst  classes  assiste<l  the 
movement.  The  London  magis¬ 
trates  took  measures  to  suppress 
cock-throwing  in  1769  (Harapeon’s 
Med.  Aiv.  Kalend.  p.  160);  but 
buU-baiting  continued  far  into  the 
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countries  the  clergy  have,  on  the  whole,  sustained  this  move¬ 
ment.  In  Catholic  countries  it  has  been  much  more  faithfully 
represented  by  the  school  of  Voltaire  and  Beccaria.  A 
judicious  moralist  may,  however, reasonably  question  whether 
amusements  which  derive  their  zest  fi-om  a  display  of  the 
natural  ferocious  instincts  of  animals,  and  which  substitute 
death  endured  in  the  frenzy  of  combat  for  death  in  the 
remote  slaughter-house  or  by  the  slow  process  of  decay,  have 
added  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  the  sum  of  animal 
miseiy,  and  in  these  cases  he  will  dwell  less  upon  the  suffer¬ 
ing  indicted  than  upon  the  injmious  induence  the  spectacle 
may  sometimes  exercise  on  the  character  of  the  spectator. 
But  there  are  forms  of  cruelty  which  must  be  regarded  in  u 
diderent  light.  The  horrors  of  vivisection,  often  so  wantonly, 
80  needlessly  practised,'  the  prolonged  and  atrocious  tortuiee. 


present  century.  Windham  and 
Canning  strongly  defended  it ;  Dr. 
Parr  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  it 

{Southed »  Commonplace  Book,  yo\. 
iy.  p.  685):  and  as  late  as  1824, 
Sir  Robert  (then  Mr.)  Peel  argued 
strongly  against  its  prohibition. 
{Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  x. 
pp.  132-133,  491-496.) 

'  Bacon,  in  an  account  of  the 
deficiencies  of  medicine,  recom¬ 
mends  vivisection  in  terms  that 
seem  to  imply  that  it  was  not 
practised  in  his  time.  ‘  As  for  the 
passages  and  poras,  it  is  true,  which 
was  anciently  noted,  that  the  more 
subtle  of  them  appear  not  in  anato¬ 
mies,  because  they  are  shut  and 
latent  in  dead  bodies,  though  they 
be  ^  open  and  manifest  in  live  ; 
which  being  supposed,  though  the 
inhumanity  of  anatomia  tivorum 
was  by  Celsus  justly  reproved,  yet, 
in  regard  of  the  great  use  of  this 
observation,  the  enquiry  needed 
not  by  him  so  slightly  to  have  been 


relinquished  altogether,  or  referred 
to  the  cJisual  practices  of  surgery  ; 
but  might  have  been  well  diverted 
upon  the  dissection  of  beasts  alive, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
similitude  of  their  parts,  may 
sufiSciently  satisfy  this  enquiry.’ — 
Advancement  of  Learning,  x.  4. 
Ilaiwey  speaks  of  vivisections  as 
having  contributed  to  lead  him  to 
thediscovery  of  the  circnlation  of  the 
blood.  (Acland’s  Harveian  Oration 
(1865),  p.  66.)  Bayle,  describing 
the  treatment  of  animals  by  men, 
says,  ‘Nous  fonillona  dans  leurs 
entmilles  pendant  leur  vie  afin  de 
satisfaire  notre  curiositA.’ — Diet, 
phiios.  art.  ‘Rorarius,  0.’  Public 
opinion  in  England  was  very 
strongly  directed  to  the  subject  in 
the  present  century,  by  the  atro¬ 
cious  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Ma- 
jendie  at  his  lectures.  See  a  most 
frightful  account  of  them  in  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Martin  (an  eccentric 
Irish  member,  who  was  generally 
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sometimes  inflicted  in  order  to  procm-e  some  gastronomic  de¬ 
licacy,  are  so  far  removed  fi-om  the  public  gaze  that  they 
exercise  little  influence  on  the  character  of  men.  Yet  no 
humane  man  can  reflect  upon  them  without  a  shudder.  To 
bring  these  things  within  the  range  of  ethics,  to  create  the 
notion  of  duties  towards  the  animal  world,  has,  so  far  as 
Cliristian  countries  are  concerned,  been  one  of  the  peculiai- 
merits  of  the  last  century,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  Protes¬ 
tant  nations.  However  fully  we  may  recognise  the  humane 
spirit  transmitted  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  legends  from 
the  saints  of  the  desert,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  hiunanity  to  animals  on  a  wide  scale  is  mainly 
the  work  of  a  recent  and  a  secular  age ;  that  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans  and  the  Brahmins  have  in  this  sphere  considerably 
surpassed  the  Christians,  and  that  Spain  and  Southern  Italy, 
in  which  CathoKcism  has  most,  deeply  planted  its  roots,  are 
even  now,  probably  beyond  all  other  countries  in  Europe, 
those  in  which  inhumanity  to  animals  is  most  wanton  and 
most  unrebuked. 

The  influence  the  first  form  of  monachism  has  exercised 
upon  the  world,  so  far  as  it  has  been  beneficial,  has  been 
chiefly  through  the  imagination,  which  has  been  fascinated  bj 
its  trends.  In  the  great  periods  of  theological  controversy, 
the  Eastern  monks  had  furnished  some  leading  theologians ; 
but  in  general,  in  Oriental  lands,  the  hermit  life  predomi¬ 
nated,  and  extreme  maceration  was  the  chief  merit  of  the  saint. 
But  in  the  West,  monachism  assumed  very  different  forms, 
and  exercised  far  higher  functions.  At  firet  the  Oriental 
saints  were  the  ideals  of  Western  monks.  The  Eastern  St. 
Athanasius  had  been  the  founder  of  Italian  monachism.  St. 


ridiculed  during  his  life,  and  has  Parliament.  Hid.  vol.  xii.  p.  652. 
been  almost  forgotten  since  his  Manderille,  in  his  day,  was  a  very 
death,  but  to  whose  untiring  ex-  strong  advocate  of  kindness  to 
•rtions  the  legislative  protection  animals. — Commentary  on  the  Fable 
of  animals  in  England  is  due). —  of  the  Beet. 
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Martin  of  Tours  excluded  labour  from  the  disaiplino  of  his 
monks,  and  he  and  they,  like  the  Eastern  saints,  were  accns- 
wmed  to  wander  abroad,  destroying  the  idols  of  the  temples.' 
But  three  gimt  causes  conspired  to  dii-ect  the  monastic  spirit 
in  the  West  into  practical  channels.  Conditions  of  race  and 
climate  ha^  ever  impelled  the  inhabitants  of  these  lands 
to  active  life,  and  have  at  the  same  time  rendered  them 
co^titutionally  mcapable  of  enduring  the  austerities  or 
enjoying  the  hallucinations  of  the  sedentary  Oriental.  There 
arose,  too,  in  the  sLxth  century,  a  great  legislator,  whose  form 
may  be  dimly  tiaced  through  a  cloud  of  fantastic  legends,  and 
the  oi-der  of  St.  Benedict,  with  that  of  St.  Columba  and  some 
othcis,  founded  unsubstantially  the  same  principle,  soon  rami- 
hed  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  tempei-ed  the  wild 
excesses  of  useless  penances,  and,  making  labour  an  essential 
part  of  the  monastic  system,  directed  the  movement  to  the 
pui-posra  of  ^ncral  civilisation.  In  the  last  place,  the  bar¬ 
barian  mvasions,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire, 
disli^ting  the  whole  system  of  government  and  almost  re-’ 
solving  society  into  its  primitive  elements,  naturally  threw 
upon  the  monastic  corporations  social,  political,  and  intelleo- 
tiial  functions  of  the  deepest  impoi’tance. 

It  has  been  oKserved  that  the  captiu'e  of  Rome  by  Alaric, 
mvolvmg  as  it  did  the  destruction  of  the  grandest  religious 
monuments  of  Paganism,  in  fact  established  in  that  city  the 
^preme  authority  of  Christianity."  A  similar  remark  may 
be  extended  to  the  general  downfall  of  the  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion.  In  that  civilisation  Christianity  had  indeed  Wn 
^lly  enthroned  ;  but  the  philosophies  and  traditions  of 
Paganism,  and  the  ingrained  habits  of  an  ancient,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  effete  society,  continually  paraly.sed  its 
energies,  mat  Europe  would  have  been  without  the  bar¬ 
barian  invasions,  we  may  partly  divine  from  the  history  of 


See  hi*  lAfe  by  SulpiciuB  Sevora4. 


*  MilxnAD. 
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the  Lower  Empire,  which  represented,  in  fact,  the  old  Homan 
civilisation  prolonged  and  Christianised.  The  barbarian 
conquests,  breaking  up  the  old  organisation,  provided  the 
Church  with  a  virgin  soil,  and  made  it,  for  a  long  period, 
the  supreme  and  indeed  sole  centre  of  civilisation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  skill  and  courage 
displayed  by  the  ecclesiastics  in  this  most  trying  period. 
We  have  already  seen  the  noble  daring  with  which  they 
interfered  between  the  conqueror  and  the  vanquished,  and 
the  unwearied  charity  with  which  they  sought  to  alleviate 
the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  Italy,  when  the  colonial  sup¬ 
plies  of  com  were  cut  off,  and  when  the  fairest  plains  were 
desolated  by  the  barbarians.  Still  more  wonderful  is  the 
rapid  conversion  of  the  barbarian  tribes.  Unfortrmately 
this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important,  is  also  one  of  the 
most  obscure  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Of  whole 
tribes  or  nations  it  may  be  truly  said  that  we  are  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  change.  The  Goths  had 
already  been  converted  by  Ulphilas,  before  the  downfall 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Germans  and  of 
several  northern  nations  was  long  posterior  to  it;  but  the 
great  work  of  Christianising  the  barbarian  world  was  accom¬ 
plished  almost  in  the  hour  when  that  world  became  supreme. 
Rude  tribes,  accustomed  in  their  own  lands  to  pay  absolute 
obedience  to  their  priests,  found  themselves  in  a  foreign 
country,  confronted  by  a  priesthood  far  more  civilised  and 
imposing  than  that  which  they  had  left,  by  gorgeous  cere¬ 
monies,  well  fitted  to  entice,  and  by  threats  of  coming  judg¬ 
ment,  well  fitted  to  scare  their  imaginations.  Disconnected 
from  all  their  old  associations,  they  bowed  before  the  majestj 
of  civilisation,  and  the  Latin  religion,  like  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  though  with  many  adulterations,  reigned  over  the 
new  society.  The  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,  and  the 
doctrine  of  daemons,  had  an  atimirable  missionary  power. 
The  first  produced  an  aidour  of  proselytising  which  the 
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polytheist  could  never  rival;  while  the  Pagan,  who  was 
easily  led  to  recognise  the  Christian  God,  was  menaced  with 
etomaJ  fire  if  he  did  not  tahe  the  further  step  of  breaking 
off  fi?om  his  old  divinities.  The  second  dispensed  the  con 
vert  from  the  perhaps  impossible  task  of  disbeKeving  his 
former  religion,  for  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  to  degrade 
it,  attributing  its  prodigies  to  infernal  bemgs.  The  priests, 
in  addition  to  their  noble  devotion,  carried  into  their  mis¬ 
sionary  eflforts  the  most  masterly  judgment.  The  barbarian 
tribes  usually  followed  without  enquiry  the  religion  of  their 
sovereign ;  and  it  was  to  the  conversion  of  the  king,  and 
still  more  to  the  conversion  of  the  queen,  that  the  Christians 
devoted  all  their  energies.  Clotilda,  the  wife  of  Clovis, 
Bertha,  the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  and  Theodolinda,  the  wife  of 
Lothaire,  were  the  chief  instruments  in  conveiding  their 
husbands  and  their  nations.  Nothing  that  could  affect  the 
imagination  was  neglected.  It  is  related  of  Clotilda,  that 
she  was  careful  to  attract  her  husband  by  the  nch  draperies 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.  ‘  In  another  case,  the  first 
work  of  proselytising  was  confided  to  an  artist,  who  painted 
before  the  terrified  Pagans  the  last  judgment  and  the  tor¬ 
ments  of  hell.*  But  especially  the  belief,  which  was  sincerely 
held,  and  sedulously  inculcated,  that  temporal  success  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  train  of  Christianity,  and  that  every  pestilence, 
famine,  or  military  disaster  was  the  penalty  of  idolatry, 
heresy,  sacrilege,  or  vice,  assisted  the  movement.  The  theory 
was  so  wide,  that  it  met  every  variety  of  foi-tune,  and  being 
taught  with  consummate  skill,  to  barbaidans  who  were 
totaUy  destitute  of  all  critical  power,  and  strongly  predis- 
jKffled  to  accept  it,  it  proved  extremely  efficacious ;  and  hope, 
fear,  gratitude,  and  remorse  drew  multitudes  into  the  Church. 


'  Greg.  Turon.  ii.  29.  Milman’s  Latin  Christianity,  vol. 

*  This  was  the  first  step  towards  iii.  p.  249. 
the  oonTersioD  of  the  Bulgarians. — 
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The  transition  was  softened  by  the  substitution  of  Christian 
ceremonies  and  saints  for  the  festivals  and  the  divinities  of 
the  Pagans.  1  Besides  the  professed  missionaries,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  captives  zealously  difiused  their  faith  among  their  Pagan 
masters.  When  the  chieftain  had  been  converted,  and  the 
army  had  followed  his  profession,  an  elaborate  monastic 
and  ecclesiastical  organisation  gi-ew  up  to  consolidate  the 
conquest,  and  repressive  laws  soon  crushed  all  opposition  to 
the  faith. 

In  these  ways  the  victoiy  of  Christianity  over  the  bar¬ 
barian  world  was  achieved.  But  that  victoiy,  though  very 
great,  was  less  decisive  than  might  appear.  A  religion  which 
professed  to  be  Christianity,  and  which  contained  many  of 
the  ingredients  of  pure  Christianity,  had  risen  into  the 
ascendant,  but  it  had  undergone  a  profound  modification 
through  the  struggle.  Eeligions,  as  well  as  worshippers,  had 
been  baptised.  The  festivals,  images,  and  names  of  saints 
had  been  substituted  for  those  of  the  idols,  and  the  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  ancient  faith  reappeared  in  new 
forms  and  a  new  language.  The  tendency  to  a  material, 
idolatrous,  and  polytheistic  faith,  which  had  long  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  monks,  and  which  the  heretics  Jovinian, 
Vigilantius,  and  Aerius  had  vainly  resisted,  was  fatally 
strengthened  by  the  infusion  of  a  barbarian  element  into  the 
Church,  by  the  general  depression  of  intellect  in  Europe,  and 
by  the  many  accommodations  that  were  made  to  facilitate  con¬ 
version.  Though  apparently  defeated  and  crushed,  the  old 
gods  still  retained,  imder  a  new  faith,  no  small  part  of  their 
influence  over  the  world. 

To  this  tendency  the  leaders  of  the  Church  made  in 
general  no  resistance,  though  in  another  form  they  were 


'  A  remarkable  collection  of  in-  Century  (Eng.  trans.),  toL  i.  pp. 
stances  of  this  kind  is  given  by  124-127. 

Ozanam,  Civilieaiion  in  tie  F\fth 
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deeply  persuaded  of  the  vitality  of  the  old  gods.  JIany 
^oi«  and  picturesque  legends  attest  the  popular  belief  that 
e  o  Roman  and  the  old  barbarian  divinities,  in  theii 
cap^ity  of  daemons,  were  stiU  waging  an  unrelenting  war 
against  the  triumphant  faith.  A  great  Pope  of  the  sixth 
^tury  relates  how  a  Jew,  being  once  benighted  on  his 
journey,  and  finding  no  other  shelter  for  the  night,  lay  down 
to  rrat  in  an  abandoned  temple  of  ApoUo.  Shuddeiing  at 
the  lonelmess  of  the  building,  and  fearing  the  demons  who 
were  said  to  haunt  it,  he  determined,  though  not  a  Christian, 
to  pro^  himself  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  he  had 
o^n  heard  possessed  a  mighty  power  against  spirits.  To 
that  «gn  he  owed  his  safety.  For  at  midnight  the  temple 
was  filled  with  dark  and  threatening  forms.  The  god  Apollo 
was  holding  his  court  at  his  deserted  shrine,  and  his  attendant 
demons  were  recounting  the  temptations  they  had  devised 
^nst  the  Chi-istians.'  A  newly  married  Roman,  when  one 
y  p  aying  ball,  took  off  his  wedding-ring,  which  he  found 
an  impediment  in  the  game,  and  he  gaily  put  it  on  the  fin<Ter 
of  a  statue  of  Venus,  that  was  standing  near.  When  "he 
return^,  the  marble  finger  had  bent  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  withdraw  the  ring,  and  that  night  the  goddess  appeared  to 
him  m  a  dream,  and  told  him  that  she  was  now  his  wedded 
^e,  and  that  she  would  abide  with  him  for  ever.*  When 
the  Imh  missionary  St.  Gall  was  fishing  one  night  upon  a 
bwiss  lake,  near  which  he  had  planted  a  monastery,  he  heard 
voices  sweeping  over  the  lonely  deep.  The  Spirit  of 
the  W  ater  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Mountains  were  consulting 


'  St.  Gregory,  Dial.  iii.  7.  The 
particular  temptation  the  Jew  heard 
discu8se<l  waa  that  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocose,  who,  under  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  daemons,  was 
rapidly  falling  in  love  with  a  nun, 
and  had  uroceeded  so  far  as  jocosely 


to  stroke  her  on  the  back.  The  Jew, 
having  related  tlie  vision  to  the 
bishop,  the  latter  reformed  hie 
manners,  the  Jew  became  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  the  temple  was  turned 
into  a  church. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  IS 
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together  how  they  could  expel  the  intruder  who  had  diatnrbed 
their  ancient  reign.' 

The  details  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  Western  mon- 
achism  have  been  amply  treated  by  many  historians,  and 
the  causes  of  its  success  are  sufficiently  manifest.  Some  of 
the  reasons  I  have  assigned  for  the  first  spread  of  asceticism 
continued  to  opei-ate,  while  others  of  a  still  more  powerful 
kind  had  aiisen.  The  rapid  decomposition  of  the  entii  e  Eoman 
Empii-e  by  continuous  invasions  of  barbarians  rendered  the 
existenfce  of  an  inviolable  asylum  and  centre  of  peaceful 
laboim  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance,  and  the  mon¬ 
astery  as  organised  by  St.  Benedict  soon  combined  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements  of  atti'action.  It  was  at  once  emi¬ 
nently  aristocratic  and  intensely  democratic.  The  power  nnrl 
princely  position  of  the  abbot  were  coveted,  and  usually 
obtained,  by  membera  of  the  moat  iHustrious  families  ;  while 
emancipated  serfs,  or  peasants  who  had  lost  their  all  in  the 
invasions,  or  were  harassed  by  savage  nobles,  or  had  fled  from 
milibuy  sei-vice,  or  desired  to  lead  a  more  secure  and  easy 
life,  foiuid  in  the  monastery  an  unfailing  refuge.  The  insti¬ 
tution  exei'cised  all  the  influence  of  great  wealth,  expended 
for  the  most  ]»art  with  gi-eat  charity,  while  the  monk  himself 
was  invested  with  the  aureole  of  a  sacred  jxjvei'ty.  To 
ardent  and  philanthropic  natimes,  the  profession  opened 
boundless  vistas  of  missionary,  charitable,  and  civilising 
activity.  To  the  superstitious  it  was  the  plain  road  to 
heaven.  To  the  ambitious  it  was  the  poi-tal  to  bishoprics, 
and,  after  the  monk  St.  Gregory,  not  unfr^uently  to  the 
Po|)edom.  To  the  studious  it  offered  the  only  opportunity 
then  existing  in  the  world  of  seeing  many  books  and  passing 
a  Life  of  study.  To  the  timid  and  retiring  it  afforded  the 
most  seciu-e,  and  probably  the  least  laborious  life  a  jxwr 
|>easant  could  hope  to  find.  Vast  as  were  the  multitudes 
•hat  tlironged  the  monasteries,  the  means  for  their  support 


'  See  Milman’i  ffist.  of  Latin  Christianity,  toI-  «.  p.  293. 
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were  never  wanting.  Tlio  belief  that  gift*  or  legacies  to  a 
monastery  opened  the  doors  of  heaven  was  in  a  superstitions 
age  suifident  to  secure  for  the  community  an  almost  boundless 
•wealth,  -which  was  still  further  increased  by  the  skill  and 
perseverance  with  which  the  monks  tilled  the  waste  lands,  by 
the  exemption  of  their  domains  from  all  taxation,  and  by  the 
tranquillity  which  in  the  most  tuibulent  ages  they  usually 
enjoyed.  In  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Germany  they 
were  pre-eminently  agriculturists.  Gigantic  forests  were 
felled,  inhospitable  marshes  reclaimed,  barren  plains  culti¬ 
vated  by  their  hands.  The  monastery  often  became  the  nu¬ 
cleus  of  a  city.  It  was  the  centre  of  ci-vilisation  and  industry, 
the  symbol  of  moral  power  in  an  age  of  turbulence  and  war. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  l)eneficial  influence 
of  the  monastic  system  was  necessarily  transitional,  and  the 
subsequent  corruption  the  normal  and  inevitable  result  of  its 
constitution.  Vast  societies  living  in  enforced  celibacy, 
exercising  an  unbounded  influence,  and  possessing  enormous 
wealth,  must  necessarily  have  become  hotbeds  of  corruption 
when  the  enthusiasm  that  had  created  them  expired.  The 
services  they  rendered  as  the  centres  of  agricultui-e,  the 
refuge  of  travellers,  the  sanctuaiies  in  war,  the  counterpoise 
of  the  baronial  castle,  were  no  longer  required  when  the  con¬ 
vulsions  of  invasion  had  ceased  and  when  civil  society  was 
definitely  organised.  And  a  similar  observation  may  be 
extended  even  to  their  moral  type.  Thus,  while  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  the  Benedictine  monks,  by  makin”' 

.  ,  .  'WO 

labour  an  essential  element  of  their  discipline,  did  very  much 
to  eflaco  the  stigma  which  slavery  had  affixed  upon  it,  it  is 
also  true  that,  when  industry  bad  passed  out  of  its  initial 
1^0  monastic  theories  of  the  sanctity  of  poverty,  and  the 
evil  of  wealth,  were  its  most  deadly  opponents.  The  dog¬ 
matic  condemnation  by  theologians  of  loans  at  interest,  which 
are  the  basis  of  industrial  enterprise,  was  the  expression  of  a 
Car  deeper  antagonism  of  tendencies  and  ideals. 
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In  ono  important  resi^ect,  the  tmnaition  from  the  oi*emite 
to  the  monaatic  life  involved  not  only  a  change  of  circum¬ 
stances,  but  also  a  change  of  character.  The  habit  of 
obedience,  and  the  Aurtue  of  humility,  assumed  a  position 
which  they  had  never  previously  occupied.  The  conditions 
of  the  hermit  life  contributed  to  develop  to  a  veiy  high 
degree  a  spirit  of  independence  and  spiritual  pride,  wliich  was 
still  further  increased  by  a  cuidous  habit  that  existed  in,  the 
Church  of  regarding  each  eminent  hermit  as  the  special  model 
or  professor  of  some  particular  virtue,  and  making  pilgrim- 
agoe  to  him,  in  oi-der  to  study  this  nsiKjct  of  his  chai-acter.' 
These  pilgrimages,  combined  with  the  usually  solitary  and 
8elf-s\ifficing  life  of  the  hermit,  and  also  with  the  habit  of 
measuring  progress  almost  entirely  by  the  suppression  of  a 
physical  appetite,  which  it  is  quite  possible  wholly  to  destroyj 
very  naturally  pioduced  an  extreme  aiTogance.^  But  in  the 
highly  organised  and  disciplined  monasteries  of  the  West, 
passive  obedience  and  humility  were  the  very  first  things 
that  were  inculcated.  The  monastery,  beyond  all  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  was  the  school  for  their  exercise  j  and  as  the  monk 
rejjresented  the  highest  moral  ideal  of  the  age,  obedience  and 
humility  acquired  a  new  value  in  the  minds  of  men.  Nearly 


'  Gnssian.  Cannh.  Instil,  y.  4. 
Sre,  too,  some  striking  instances  of 
this  in  the  life  of  St.  Antony. 

’  This  spiritual  pride  is  well 
noticrd  by  Neander,  Ecolesiaaiioal 
History  (Bohn’s  ed.),  vol.  iii.  pp. 
321-323.  It  appears  in  many 
traits  scattered  through  the  lives  of 
these  saints.  I  have  already  cited 
the  visions  telling  St.  Antony  and 
St,  Macarius  that  they  were  not  the 
best  of  living  people  ;  and  also  the 
easeofthehermit,  who  was  deceived 
by  a  devil  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  exalted  by  pride. 


Another  hermit,  being  very  holy 
received  pure  white  bread  every 
day  from  heaven,  but,  being  extra 
vagantly  elated,  the  bread  got  worse 
and  worse  till  it  became  perfectly 
black.  (Tillemont,  tome  i.  pp. 
27-28.)  A  certain  Isidore  aflBrmed 
that  ho  had  not  been  conscious  of 
sin,  even  in  thought,  for  forty  years. 
(Socrates,  iv.  23.)  It  was  a  saying 
of  8t.  Antony,  that  a  solitary  man 
in  the  desert  is  free  from  three 
wars— of  sight,  speech,  and  hear¬ 
ing:  he  has  to  combat  only  forni¬ 
cation,  (Apolhsgmata  Patrum.) 
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».n  the  feudal  and  other  organisationfl  that  arose  out  of  the 
chaos  that  followed  the  destruction  of  the  Homan  Empire 
wore  intimately  related  to  the  Church,  not  simply  because 
the  Church  was  the  strongest  power  in  Christendom,  and 
supplied  in  itself  an  admirable  model  of  an  organised  body, 
but  also  because  it  had  done  much  to  educate  men  in  habits 
of  obedience.  The  sj)ecial  value  of  this  education  depended 
upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  ancient 
civilisations,  and  especially  that  of  Home,  had  been  by  no 
means  deficient  in  those  habits  ■,  but  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  di.ssolution  of  an  old  society,  and  of  the  ascendancy  of 
oarbarians,  who  exaggerated  to  the  highest  degree  their  per¬ 
sonal  independence,  that  the  Church  proposed  to  the  reverence 
of  mankind  a  life  of  passive  obedience  as  the  highest  ideal  of 
virtue. 

The  habit  of  obedience  was  no  new  thing  in  the  world, 
but  the  disposition  of  humility  was  pre-eminently  and  almost 
exclusively  a  Chidstian  virtue  ;  and  there  has  probably  never 
been  any  sphere  in  which  it  has  been  so  largely  and  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  inculcated  as  in  the  monastery.  The  whole  peniten¬ 
tial  discipline,  the  entire  mode  or  tenor  of  the  monastic  life, 
was  designed  to  tame  every  sentiment  of  pride,  and  to  give 
humility  a  foremost  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  virtues.  We 
have  here  one  great  source  of  the  mollifying  influence  of 
Catholicism.  The  gentler  virtues — benevolence  and  amia¬ 
bility — may,  and  in  an  advanced  civilisation  often  do,  subsist 
in  natures  that  are  completely  devoid  of  genuine  humility ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  natiu^  to 
be  pervaded  by  a  deep  sentiment  of  humility  without  this 
sentiment  exercising  a  softening  influence  over  the  whole 
character.  To  transform  a  fierce  warlike  nature  into  a 
cbai-actor  of  a  gentler  type,  the  first  essential  is  to  awaken 
this  feeling.  In  the  monasteries,  the  extinction  of  social  and 
domestic  feelings,  the  narrow  corjK)rate  spirit,  and,  still  more, 
the  atrocious  opinions  that  were  prevalent  conceming  the 
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guilt  of  hereey,  produced  in  many  minds  an  extreme  and  most 
active  ferocity ;  but  the  practice  of  charity,  and  the  ideal  of 
humility,  never  failed  to  exercise  some  softening  inlluence 
upon  Christendom. 

But,  however  advantageous  the  temporary  pre-eminence 
of  tliis  moral  type  may  have  been,  it  was  obviously  unsuited 
for  a  later  stage  of  civilisation.  Political  liberty  is  almast 
impossible  wheie  the  monastic  system  Ls  supreme,  not  merely 
because  the  monasteries  divert  the  energies  of  the  nation  from 
civic  to  ecclesiastical  channels,  but  also  because  the  monastic 
ideal  is  the  very  apotheosis  of  servitude.  Catholicism  has 
been  admirably  fitted  at  once  to  mitigate  and  to  perpetuate 
des]K)tism.  When  men  have  leamt  to  reverence  a  life  of 
pas.sive,  um’easoning  obedience  as  the  highest  type  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  enthusiasm  and  passion  of  fi'cedom  necessarily  decline. 
In  this  respect  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  monastic  and 
the  militaiy  spirit,  both  of  which  promote  and  glorify  passive 
obedience,  and  theiefoie  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  de¬ 
spotic  rule  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  monastic  spirit  is  probably 
more  hostile  to  freedom  than  the  military  spirit,  for  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  monk  is  based  upon  humility,  while  the  obedience 
of  the  soldier  coexists  with  piide.  Now,  a  considerable 
measure  of  pride,  or  self-assertion,  is  an  invariable  charac¬ 
teristic  of  free  communities. 

The  ascendancy  wliich  the  monastic  system  gave  to  the 
virtue  of  humility  has  not  continued.  This  virtue  is  indeed 
the  crowning  grace  sind  beauty  of  the  most  perfect  characters 
of  the  saintly  type ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  among 
common  men  humility  is  more  aj)t  to  degenerate  into  ser¬ 
vility  than  pride  into  arrogance ;  and  modem  moralists  have 
api)ea!ed  more  succcasfully  to  the  sense  of  dignity  than  to 
the  opi)Osite  feeling.  Two  of  the  most  important  steps  of 
later  moral  history  have  consisted  of  the  creation  of  a  senti¬ 
ment  of  pride  as  the  parent  and  the  guardian  of  many  vir¬ 
tues  The  first  of  these  encreachments  on  the  monastic 
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.Tint  WM  chivaby,  which  called  into  being  a  pmnd  ami 

^hed.  The  second  was  the  creation  of  that  feeling  of 
self-r^^t  which  IS  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chara^ris- 
that  distin^iah  Protestent  from  the  most  Catholic  popu- 
lafrons,  and  which  has  proved  among  the  former  an  inVdu- 
able  moml  agent,  foming  frank  and  independent  natnn* 
and  che^g  every  servile  habit  and  all  mean  and  degrading 
The  ^uliar  vigour  with  which  it  has  been  developed 
m  Protestant  countnes  may  be  attributed  to  the  suppression 

fatbits;  to  the  stigma  Protestant- 
iZan  ^  Ijed  to  mencUcancy,  which  CathoUcism  has 
^  7  a  ;  to  the  high  place  Piotest- 

s^ot«  ^  judgment  and  personal  re- 

spo^bibty ;  and  lastly,  to  the  action  of  free  political  insti- 

have  taken  deepest  root  where  the  principles 
of  the  Eeformation  have  been  accepted.  ^ 


^e  relation  of  the  monasteries  to  the  mtellectual  virtues, 
w  we  ave  next  to  examine,  opens  out  a  wide  field  of 


such  train  ini 
Ithat  of  modem  rationalistic  philO' 
sophy],  instead  ofranning  to  waste 
u  turned  to  account.  It  gets  t 
new  name  it  .s  called  self-respect 
■  J  .’  j  directed  into  the  channel 
of  industry,  frugality,  honesty,  and 
obedience,  and  it  bemmes  the  veri 
staple  of  the  religion  and  moralitj 
held  in  honour  in  a  day  like  oui 
OTO.  It  becomes  the  safeguard  ol 
ehaati^,  the  guarantee  of  veracity, 
in  high  and  low;  it  is  the  very 
houwhold  god  of  the  Protestant 
inspiring  neatness  and  decency  in 
the  servant-girl,  propriety  of  car¬ 
nage  and  refined  manners  in  her 
mistress,  uprightness,  manliness, 
and  generosity  m  the  head  of  the 


family.  ...  It  is  the  stimulating 
principle  of  providence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  free  expenditure  on 
the  other ;  of  an  honourable  ambi¬ 
tion  and  of  elegant  enjoyment.’ _ 

Newman,  On  JJnivertity  Education, 
Discourse  ix.  In  the  same  lectors 
(which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  the  many  beautiful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  its  illustrious  author). 
Dr.  Newman  describes,  with  admi¬ 
rable  eloquence,  the  manner  in 
which,  modesty  has  supplanted 
humility  in  the  modern  type  of 
excellence.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  lecturer  strongly 
disapproves  of  the  movement  he 
describes. 
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discussion ;  and  in  order  to  appreciate  it,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  revert  briefly  to  a  somewbat  earlier  stage  of  ecclesiastical 
histoiy.  And  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
phrase  intellectual  virtue,  which  is  often  used  in  a  metaphor¬ 
ical  sense,  is  susceptible  of  a  strictly  literal  interiu’etation. 
If  a  sincere  and  active  desire  for  truth  be  a  moral  duty,  the 
discipline  and  the  dispositions  that  are  plainly  involved  in 
oveiy  honest  search  fail  rigidly  within  the  range  of  ethics. 
To  love  truth  sincerely  means  to  pursue  it  with  an  earnest, 
conscientious,  unflagging  zeal.  It  means  to  be  prepaied  to 
follow  the  light  of  evidence  even  to  the  most  unwelcome 
conclusions ;  to  labour  earnestly  to  emancipate  the  mind  from 
early  prejudices ;  to  resist  the  current  of  the  desires,  and  the 
re&acting  influence  of  the  passions  ;  to  proportion  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  conviction  to  evidence,  and  to  be  ready,  if  need  be,  to 
exchange  the  calm  of  assurance  for  all  the  suSering  of  a  per¬ 
plexed  and  disturbed  mind.  To  do  this  is  vexy  difficxxJt  and 
very  painful;  but  it  is  clearly  involved  in  the  notion  of 
earnest  love  of  truth.  If,  then,  any  system  stigmatises  as 
criminal  the  state  of  doubt,  denounces  the  examination  of 
some  one  class  of  arguments  or  facts,  seeks  to  introduce  the 
bias  of  the  afiections  into  the  enqxiiries  of  the  reason,  or 
regards  the  honest  conclusion  of  an  upright  investigator  as 
involving  moral  guilt,  that  system  is  subvei-sive  of  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty. 

Among  the  ancients,  although  the  methods  of  enquiry 
were  often  very  faulty,  and  geneialisations  very  hasty,  a  re¬ 
spect  for  the  honeet  search  after  trath  was  widely  difiused.' 
Theie  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  instances  in  which 
certain  religious  practices  which  were  r^arded  as  attestations 
of  loyalty,  or  as  necessary  to  propitiate  the  gods  in  favour  of 


’  Thus  ‘  indagatio  veri  ’  was  preserved  tha  notion  of  the  moral 
reckoned  among  the  leading  virtues,  duties  connected  with  the  discipline 
and  the  high  place  given  to  vo^la  of  the  intellect, 
and  ‘  prudentia  ’  in  ethical  writings 
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the  State,  were  enforced  by  law;  there  were  even  a  few 
instances  of  philosophies,  which  were  believed  to  lead  directly 
to  immoral  results  or  social  convulsions,  being  suppressed  ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  speculation  was  untrammelled,  the 
notion  of  there  being  any  necessary  guilt  in  erroneous  opinion 
was  unknown,  and  the  boldest  enquirers  were  regarded  with 
honour  and  admiration.  The  religious  theory  of  Paganism 
had  in  this  respect  some  influence.  Polytheism,  with  many 
faults,  had  three  great  merits.  It  was  eminently  poetical, 
emmently  patriotic,  and  eminently  tolerant.  The  conception 
of  a  vast  hierarchy  of  beings  more  glorious  than,  but  not 
wholly  unlike,  men,  pi-esiding  over  all  the  developments  of 
natiu^,  and  filling  the  universe  with  their  deeds,  supplied  the 
ihief  nutriment  of  the  Greek  imagination.  The  national 
religions,  interweaving  religious  ceremonies  and  associa¬ 
tions  with  all  civic  life,  concentrated  and  intensified  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism,  and  the  notion  of  many  distinct 
groups  of  gods  led  men  to  tolerate  many  forms  of  worship 
and  gi-eat  variety  of  creeds.  In  that  colossal  amalgam  of 
nations  of  which  Rome  became  the  metropolis,  intellectual 
liberty  rtill  further  advanced ;  the  vast  variety  of  philosophies 
and  beliefs  expatiated  unmolested ;  the  seai-ch  for  tnith  was 
regarded  as  an  important  element  of  vii-tue,  and  the  relent¬ 
less  and  moat  sceptical  criticism  which  Socrates  had  applied 
in  turn  to  all  the  fundamental  propositions  of  popular  belief 
remained  as  an  example  to  his  successors. 

We  have  already  seen  that  one  leading  cau.se  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Chui-ch  was  that  its  teachers  enforced  their 
distmctive  tenets  as  absolutely  essential  to  salvation,  and  thus 
assailed  at  a  gi-eat  advantage  the  supporters  of  all  other  creeds 
which  did  not  claim  this  exclusive  authority.  We  have  seen, 
too,  that  in  an  age  of  great  and  growing  credulity  they  had 
been  conspicuous  for  their  assertion  of  the  duty  of  absolute, 
unqualified,  and  unquestioning  belief.  The  notion  of  the 
guilt  both  of  error  and  of  doubt  grew  rapidly,  and,  being 
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soon  regarded  aa  a  fundamental  tenet,  it  determined  the 
whole  com-se  and  policy  of  the  Church. 

And  here,  I  think,  it  will  not  be  unadvisable  to  pause  for 
a  moment,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  misconceived 
truth  lay  at  the  root  of  this  fetal  tenet.  Considei-ed  ab¬ 
stractedly  and  by  the  light  of  nature,  it  is  ns  unmeaning  to 
sjieak  of  the  immoraUty  of  an  inteUectual  mistalve  as  it 
would  be  to  talk  of  the  colour  of  a  sound.  If  a  man  has 
^cerely  persuaded  himself  that  it  is  possible  for  paraUel 
lines  to  meet,  or  for  two  straight  lines  to  enclose  a  space,  we 
pronounce  his  judgment  to  be  absurd;  but  it  is  free  from  all 
tincture  of  immorality.  And  if,  instead  of  failing  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  demonstrable  truth,  his  eiTor  consisted  in  a  false  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  conflicting  arguments  of  an  historical  problem, 
this  mistake— assuming  always  that  the  enquiiy  was  an  up-* 
right  on^is  still  simply  external  to  the  sphere  of  momls. 
It  is  jKissible  that  his  conclusion,  by  weakening  some  ban-iei 
against  vice,  may  produce  vicious  consequences,  like  those 
which  might  ensue  from  some  ill-advised  modification  of  the 
police  force ;  but  it  in  no  degiee  follows  from  this  that  the 
judgment  is  in  itself  criminal.  If  a  student  applies  himself 
with  the  same  dispositions  to  Roman  and  Jewish  histories, 
the  mistakes  he  may  make  in  the  latter  are  no  more 
unmoral  than  those  which  he  may  make  in  the  former. 

There  are,  however,  two  cases  in  which  an  intellectual 
error  may  be  justly  said  to  involve,  or  at  least  to  represent, 
guilt  In  the  first  place,  error  very  frequently  springs  from 
the  partial  or  complete  absence  of  that  mental  disposition 
which  is  implied  in  a  real  love  of  truth.  Hypocrites,  or  men 
who  through  interested  motives  profess  opinions  which  they 
do  not  really  believe,  are  probably  rarer  than  is  usually  sup¬ 
posed  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  number 
of  those  whose  genuine  convictions  are  due  to  the  unreaiated 
bias  of  thefr  interests.  By  the  term  interests,  I  mean  not 
only  material  well-l)eing,  but  also  all  those  mental  luxuries, 
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all  those  grooTes  or  channels  for  thought,  which  it  is  easy  and 
pleasing  to  follow,  and  painful  and  difficult  to  abandon. 
Such  are  the  love  of  ease,  the  love  of  certainty,  the  love  of 
system,  the  bias  of  the  passions,  the  associations  of  the 
imagination,  as  well  as  the  coarser  influences  of  social 
position,  domestic  happiness,  professional  interest,  party 
feeling,  or  ambition.  In  most  men,  the  love  of  truth  is  so 
languid,  and  the  reluctance  to  encounter  mental  suffering  is 
so  great,  that  they  yield  their  judgments  without  an  effort  to 
the  current,  withdraw  their  minds  from  all  opinions  or 
arguments  opposed  to  their  own,  and  thus  speedily  convince 
themselves  of  the  truth  of  what  they  wish  to  believe.  He 
who  really  loves  truth  is  botmd  at  least  to  endeavour  to 
resist  these  distorting  influences,  and  in  as  far  as  his  opinions 
are  the  result  of  his  not  having  done  so,  in  so  far  they  repre¬ 
sent  a  moral  failing. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  l)e  observed  that  every  moral 
disposition  brings  with  it  an  intellectual  bias  which  exercises 
a  great  and  often  a  controlling  and  decisive  influence  even 
upon  the  most  earnest  enquirer.  If  wo  know  the  character 
or  disposition  of  a  man,  we  can  usually  predict  with 
tolerable  accvuacy  many  of  his  opinions.  We  can  tell  to 
what  side  of  politics,  to  what  canons  of  taste,  to  what  theory 
of  morals  he  wiU  naturally  incline.  Stern,  heroic,  and 
haughty  natures  tend  to  systems  in  which  these  qualities 
occupy  the  foremost  position  in  the  moral  type,  while  gentle 
natures  will  as  naturally  lean  towards  systems  in  which  the 
amiable  virtues  are  supreme.  Imp)elled  by  a  8}X)ciea  of  moral 
gravitation,  the  enquirer  wiU  gUde  insensibly  to  the  system 
which  is  congruous  to  his  disposition,  and  inteUectual  diffi¬ 
culties  will  seldom  aixest  him.  He  can  have  observed 
human  nature  with  but  Uttle  fruit  who  has  not  remarked 
how  constant  is  this  connection,  and  how  very  rarely  men 
change  fimdamentaUy  the  principles  they  had  deliberately 
adopted  on  religious,  moral,  or  even  political  quostions, 
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withonfe  the  change  being  preceded,  accompanied,  or  very 
speedily  followed,  by  a  serious  modification  of  character. 
So,  too,  a  vicious  and  depraved  nature,  or  a  nature  which  is 
hai-d,  narrow,  and  unsympathetic,  will  tend,  much  less  by 
calculation  or  indolence  than  by  natural  afiBnity,  to  low  and 
degrading  views  of  human  nature.  Those  who  have  never 
felt  the  higher  emotions  will  scai-cely  appreciate  them.  The 
materials  with  which  the  intellect  builds  are  often  derived 
from  the  heart,  and  a  moral  disease  is  therefore  not  unfre- 
quently  at  the  root  of  an  eiToneous  judgment. 

Of  these  two  truths  the  first  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  to 
have  had  any  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  theological 
notion  of  the  guilt  of  error.  An  elaborate  process  of  men'* 
tal  discipline,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  critical  powers 
of  the  mind,  is  utterly  remote  from  the  spirit  of  theology ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the  growth  of  an 
inductive  and  scientific  spirit  is  invariably  hostie  to  theolo¬ 
gical  interests.  To  raise  the  requisite  standard  of  proof,  to 
inculcate  hardness  and  slowness  of  belief,  is  the  first  task  of 
the  inductive  reasoner.  He  looks  with  great  favour  upon 
the  condition  of  a  suspended  judgment  j  he  encourages  men 
rather  to  prolong  than  to  abridge  it ;  he  regards  the  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  rapid  and  premature  generalisations 
as  one  of  its  most  fatal  vices ,  he  desires  especially  that  that 
which  is  believed  should  not  be  so  cherish^  that  the  mind 
should  be  indisposed  to  admit  doubt,  or,  on  the  appearance 
of  new  arguments,  to  revise  with  impai-tiality  its  conclusiona 
Nearly  all  the  greatest  intellectual  achievements  of  the  last 
three  centuries  have  been  preceded  and  prepared  by  the 
growth  of  scepticism.  The  historic  scepticism  which  Vico, 
Beaufort,  Pouilly,  and  Voltaire  in  the  last  century,  and 
Niebuhr  and  Lewis  in  the  present  century,  applied  to  ancient 
history,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  great  modem  eflTorts  to  re¬ 
construct  the  history  of  mankind.  The  splendid  discoveries 
of  physical  scLenoe  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  ths 
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Bcientific  scepticism  of  the  school  of  Bacon,  which  dissipated 
tn«'  old  t/hoories  of  the  universe,  and  led  men  to  demand  a 
seventy  of  proof  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The 
philosophic  scepticism  with  which  the  system  of  Hume 
ended  and  the  system  of  Kant  began,  has  given  the  greatest 
modem  impulse  to  metaphysics  and  ethics.  Exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion,  thei'efore,  as  men  are  educated  in  the  inductive 
school,  they  are  alienated  from  those  theological  systems 
which  represent  a  condition  of  doubt  as  sinful,  seek  to  govern 
the  reason  by  the  interests  and  the  affections,  and  make  it  a 
main  object  to  destroy  the  impartiality  of  the  judgment. 

But  although  it  is  difficult  to  look  upon  Catholicism  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  it  has  always  cordially  recognisetl  the  most 
important  truth,  that  character  in  a  very  great  measure 
determines  opinions.  To  cultivate  the  moml  tyi)e  that  is 
most  congenial  to  the  opinions  it  desires  to  recommend  has 
always  been  its  effort,  and  the  conviction  that  a  deviation 
from  that  ty])e  has  often  been  the  predisposing  cause  of  intel¬ 
lectual  heresy,  had  doubtless  a  large  share  in  the  fii-st  j^ci-smir 
sion  of  the  guilt  of  error.  But  priestly  and  other  influences 
soon  conspired  to  enlarge  this  doctrine.  A  crowd  of  specu¬ 
lative,  historical,  and  administrative  projxjsitions  were 
assei-ted  as  essential  to  salvation,  and  all  who  rejected  them 
were  wholly  external  to  the  bond  of  Cliristian  sympathy. 

If,  indeed,  we  put  aside  the  pure  teaching  of  the  Christian 
founders,  and  consider  the  actual  history  of  the  Church  since 
Comrtantine,  we  shall  find  no  justification  for  the  po])ular 
theory  that  beneath  its  influence  the  narrow  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism  faded  into  a  wide  and  cosmopolitan  philanthropy.  A 
real  though  somewhat  languid  feeling  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood  had  ah'eady  been  created  in  the  world  by  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  Homan  Empire.  In  the  new  faith  the  range  of 
genuine  sympathy  was  strictly  limited  by  the  cit?ed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  popular  belief,  all  who  differed  from  the 
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teaching  of  the  orthodox  lived  under  the  hatred  of  the 
Almighty,  and  were  destined  after  death  for  an  eternity  of 
anguish.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  they  were  wholly 
alienated  fium  the  time  believei-s,  and  no  moral  or  intellectual 
excellence  could  atone  for  their  crime  in  propagating  error. 
The  eighty  or  ninety  sects,  ‘  into  which  Christianity  speedily 
divided,  hated  one  another  with  an  intensity  that  extorted 
the  wonder  of  JuKan  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  fierce  riots  and  pei-secutions  that  hatred 
produced  appear  in  eveiy  page  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  at  once  grotesque  and  ghastly  in 
the  spectacle.  The  Donatists,  having  separated  from  the 
orthodox  simply  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  a  certain  bishop,  declared  that  all  who  adopted 
the  orthodox  view  must  be  damned,  refused  to  perform  their 
rites  in  the  orthodox  churches  which  they  had  seized,  till  they 
had  burnt  the  altai-  and  sci-aped  the  wood,  beat  multitudes  to 
death  with  clubs,  blinded  others  by  anointing  their  eyes  with 
lime,  filled  Africa,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  with  wai-  and 
desolation,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  final  ruin.*  The 
childish  and  almost  unintelligible  quarrels  between  the 
Homoiousians  and  the  Homoousians,  between  those  who 
maintained  that  the  natui-e  of  Christ  was  like  that  of  the 
Father  and  those  who  maintained  that  it  was  the  same, 
filled  the  world  with  riot  and  hatred.  The  CathoUcs  tell 
how  an  Arian  Emperor  caused  eighty  orthodox  priests  to  be 
drowned  on  a  single  occasion ;  *  how  three  thousand  persons 
perished  in  the  riots  that  convulsed  Constantinople  when  the 
Allan  Bishop  Macedonius  superseded  the  Athanasian  Paul 
how  George  of  Capjiadocia,  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 


‘  St.  Augustine  reckoned  eighty-  ’  Socrates,  V.  £■.,  iv.  16.  This 
eight  sects  as  existing  in  his  time.  anecdote  is  much  doubted  by 
’  See  a  full  account  of  these  modern  historians, 
persecutions  in  Tillemont,  Mim.  ‘  Milman’s  Hist,  of  Christianity 
i Uiaioire  eccUt.  tome  vi.  (ed.  1867),  vol.  ii.  p.  422.  ^ 
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caused  the  widows  of  the  Athanasian  party  to  be  scourged 
on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  the  holy  virgins  to  be  stripped 
naked,  to  be  flogged  with  the  prickly  branches  of  palm-trees 
or  to  be  slowly  scorched  over  fires  till  they  abjiired  their 
creed.'  The  triumph  of  the  Catholics  in  Egypt  was  accom- 
pamed  (if  we  may  believe  the  solemn  assertions  of  eighty 
Arian  Bishops)  by  every  variety  of  pkmder,  murder,  SJicri- 
l^e,  and  outrage,*  and  Arins  himself  was  probably  poi¬ 
soned  by  Catholic  hands.®  The  followers  of  St  Cyril  of 
Alexandi-ia,  who  were  cliiefly  monks,  filled  their  city  with 
riot  and  bloodshed,  woimded  the  prefect  Orestes,  di'agged  the 
pure  and  gifted  Hypatia  into  one  of  their  chm'ches,  nnmlereil 
her,  tore  the  flesh  from  her  bones  with  shaip  shells,  and, 
having  stripped  her  body  naked,  fluhg  her  mangled  I'emains 
into  the  flames.^  In  Ephesus,  during  the  contest  l>etwoeu 
St.  Cyril  and  the  Nestorians,  the  cathedral  itself  was  the 
thesvtro  of  a  fierce  and  bloody  conflict.®  Constantinople,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  deposition  of  St.  Clu-ysostom,  was  foi 
several  days  in  a  condition  of  absolute  anarchy.®  After  the 
Coimcil  of  Chalcedon,  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  were  t\gain 
convulsed,  and  the  bisliop  of  the  latter  city  was  munleml 
in  his  baptistery.^  About  fifty  years  later,  when  the  Mono- 
physite  controversy  was  at  its  height,  the  palace  of  the 
emperor  at  Constantinople  was  blockaded,  the  churches  were 
besieged,  and  the  streets  commanded  by  fuiious  bands  of 
contending  monks.®  Repressetl  for  a  time,  the  riots  broke 

'  Athanasius,  Historical  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
Treatises  (Library  of  the  Fathers),  such,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  con- 
pp.  192,  284.  tioversy  whether  it  was  a  miracle 

’  Milman,  Hist,  qf  Christianity,  or  a  murder, 
ii.  pp.  436-437.  ‘  Socrates,  H.  E.,  vii.  13-16. 

*  The  death  of  Arius.  as  is  well  ‘  Milman,  //«<.  of  Latin  Chris- 
known,  took  place  suddenly  (his  tianity,  toI.  i.  pp.  214-215. 
bowels,  it  is  said,  coming  out)  when  •  Milman,  Hist,  qf  Ckrisiianitv, 
he  w.as  just  about  to  make  his.  rol,  iii.  p.  145. 
triumphal  entry  into  the  Catho-  •  Jlilman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
dral  of  Constantinople.  The  death  tianittt.  vol.  i.  pp.  290-201. 

^though  j>ossibly  natural)  never  *  Ib’d.  voL  i.  pp.  310-311. 
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out  two  years  after  with  an  increased  ferocity,  and  almost 
every  leading  city  of  the  East  was  filled  by  the  monks  with 
bloodshed  and  with  outrage.’  St.  Augiistine  himself  is  accused 
of  having  excited  every  kind  of  popular  persecution  against 
';he  Semi-Pelagians.  2  The  Councils,  animated  by  an  almost 
fmntic  hatred,  urged  on  by  their  anathemas  the  rival  sects.* 
In  the  ‘  Robber  Council  ’  of  Ephesus,  Flavianus,  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  was  kicked  and  beaten  by  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandi'ia,  or  at  least  by  his  followers,  and  a  few  days  later 
died  from  the  effect  of  the  blows.<  In  the  contested  election 
that  resulted  in  the  election  of  St.  Damasus  as  Pope  of  Rome, 
though  no  theological  question  appears  to  have  been  at  issue, 
the  riots  weie  so  fierce  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
corpses  were  found  in  one  of  the  churches.*  The  precedent 

Hillman,  Hist,  of  Ziotin  CKtis-  attractive  tlran  in  the  Councils  oi 
tianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  314-318.  the  Church.  ,  .  .  Intrigue,  injus 
Dean  Milman  thus  sums  up  the  tice,  violence,  decisions  on  authority 
history  :  ‘Monks  in  Alexandria,  alone,  and  that  the  authority  of  a 
monks  in  Antioch,  monks  in  Jeru-  turbulent  majority,  .  ,  .  detract 
Salem,  monks  in  Constantinople,  from  the  reverence  and  impugn  the 
decide  peremptorily  on  ortliodoxy  judgments  of  at  least  the  later 
and  heterodoxy.  The  bishops  Councils.  The  close  is  almost  in- 
themselves  cower  before  them,  variably  a  terrible  anathema,  in 
Macedonius  in  Constantinople,  Fla-  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  dis- 
vianus  in  Antioch,  Elias  in  Jeru-  cern  the  tones  of  human  hatred,  of 
Salem,  condemn  themselves  and  arrogant  triumph,  of  rejoicin<r’  at 
abdicate,  or  are  driven  from  their  the  damnation  imprecated  against 

sees.  Persecution  is  universal —  the  humiliated  adversary.’ _ Ibid. 

persecution  by  every  means  of  vio-  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
lence  and  cruelty;  the  only  question  *  See  the  account  of  this  scene  in 

is,  in  whose  hands  is  the  power  to  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xlvii. ; 
persecute..  .  .  Bloodshed,  murder,  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  CArietianity, 
teeachery,  assassination,  even  dur-  vol.  i.  p.  263.  There  is  a  con¬ 
ing  the  public  worship  of  God —  fliet  of  authorities  as  to  whether 
these  are  the  frightful  means  by  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  himself 
which  each  party  strives  to  main-  kicked  his  adversary,  or,  to  speak- 
tain  its  opinions  and  to  defeat  its  more  correctly,  the  act  which  is 
adversary.’  ^  charged  against  him  by  some  con 

’  See  a  striking  passage  from  temporary  writers  is  not  charged 
Julianas  of  Eclana,  cited  by  Mil-  against  him  by  others.  The  vio- 
man,  Hiet.  of  Latin  Christianity,  lence  was  certainly  done  by  hi.s 
vol.  i.  p.  164.  ^  followers  and  in  his  presence. 

*  ‘Nowhere  is  Christianity  less  * AmmianusMarc.cllinus,xxvii.3. 

7.  2 
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of  the  Jewish  persecutions  of  idolatry  having  been  adduced 
by  St.  Cyprian,  in  the  third  century,  in  favour  of  excom¬ 
munication,'  was  urged  by  Optatus,  in  the  reign  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  in  favour  of  persecuting  the  Donatists ;  “  in  the  next 
reign  we  find  a  large  body  of  Christians  presenting  to  the 
emi^eror  a  petition,  based  upon  this  precedent,  imploring 
him  to  destroy  by  force  the  Pagan  worehip.^  About  fifteen 
yeara  later,  the  whole  Christian  Church  was  prepai*ed,  on  the 
same  gi-ounds,  to  supjKjrt  the  persecuting  policy  of  St. 
Ambrose,^  the  contending  sects  having  found,  in  the  duty  of 
crushing  religious  liberty,  the  solitary  tenet  on  which  they 
wei^e  agi’eed.  The  most  unaggressive  and  unobtnisive  forms 
of  Paganism  were  peiRecuted  with  the  same  ferocity.®  To 
offer  a  sacidfice  was  to  commit  a  capital  offence ;  to  hang  up 
a  simple  chaplet  was  to  incim  the  forfeiture  of  an  estate. 
The  noblest  works  of  Asiatic  architecture  and  of  Greek 
sculpture  peiished  by  the  same  iconoclasm  that  shattered  the 
humble  temple  at  which  the  peasant  loved  to  pray,  or  the 
household  gods  which  consecrated  his  home.  There  were  no 
varieties  of  belief  too  minute  for  the  new  intolerance  to 
embitter.  The  question  of  the  proper  time  of  celebrating 
Easter  was  believed  to  involve  the  issue  of  salvation  or 
damnation ;  ®  and  when,  long  after,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 


'  Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixi. 

*  Milman,  Hist,  of  ChrUtianity, 
vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  10. 

‘  ‘  By  this  time  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  language  and  sentiment  with 
regard  to  idolatry  were  completely 
incorporated  with  the  Christian 
feeling ;  and  when  Ambrose  en¬ 
forced  on  a  Christian  Emperor  the 
sacred  dnty  of  intolerance  against 
opinions  and  practices  which 
scarcely  a  century  before  had  been 
the  established  religion  of  the 
Empire,  his  zeal  was  supported  by 


almost  the  unanimous  applause  of 
the  Christian  world.’ — Milman’s 
Hist,  of  Christianity,  vol.  iii.  p.  169. 

*  See  the  Theodosian  laws  of 
Paganism. 

*  This  appears  from  the  whole 
history  of  the  controversy  ;  but  the 
prevailing  feeling  is,  1  think,  ex¬ 
pressed  with  peculiar  vividness  in 
the  following  passage  : — ‘  Eadmer 
says  (following  the  words  of  Bede) 
in  Colman’s  times  there  was  a  sharp 
controversy  about  the  observing  of 
Easter,  and  other  rules  of  life  for 
churchmen ;  therefore,  this  qnes- 
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the  question  of  the  natui-e  of  the  light  at  the  ti-ansfigura- 
tion  was  discussed  at  Constantinople,  those  who  refused  to 
admit  that  that  light  was  uncreated,  were  deprived  of  the 
honoui-s  of  Christian  burial.  * 

Together  with  these  legislative  and  ecclesiastical  measures, 
a  litei'ature  arose  surpassing  in  its  mendacious  ferocity  any 
other  the  world  had  known.  The  polemical  writers  habitually 
painted  as  daemons  those  who  diverged  from  the  orthodox 
belief,  gloated  with  a  vindictive  piety  over  the  suiferings  of 
the  heietic  upon  earth,  as  upon  a  Divine  punishment,  and 
sometimes,  with  an  almost  superhuman  malice,  passing  in 
imagination  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  exulted  in 
no  ambiguous  terms  on  the  tortures  which  they  believed  to 
be  reserved  for  him  for  ever.  A  few  men,  such  as  Synesius, 
Basil,  or  Salvian,  might  stiU  find  some  excellence  in  Pagans 
oi  heretics,  but  their  candour  was  altogether  exceptional ; 
and  he  who  will  compare  the  beautiful  pictures  the  Greek 
poets  gave  of  their  Trojan  adversaries,  or  the  Roman  historians 
of  ^e  enemies  of  their  country,  with  those  which  ecclesiastical 
wntei-s,  for  many  centuries,  almost  invariably  gave  of  aU 
who  were  opposed  to  their  Church,  may  easily  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  cosmopolitan  sympathy  had  retrograded. 

At  the  period,  however,  when  the  Western  monasteries 
began  to  discharge  their  intellectual  fimctions,  the  sujiremacy 
of  Catholicism  was  nearly  established,  and  polemical  ardour 
had  begun  to  wane.  The  literary  zeal  of  the  Church  took 
other  forms,  but  all  were  deeply  tinged  by  the  monastic 
spirit.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  conceive  what  would 
have  been  the  intellectual  fut’n-e  of  the  world  had  Catholicism 
never  aiisen — what  principles  or  impulses  would  have  guided 
the  coui-se  of  the  human  mind,  or  what  new  institutions 


tion  deservedly  excited  the  minds 
and  feeling  of  many  people,  fearing 
lest,  perhaps,  after  having  received 
the  name  of  Christians,  they  should 


run,  or  had  run  in  vain. — King's 
Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  boob 
li.  ch.  vi. 

'  Gibbon,  chap.  Ixiii. 
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woiUfl  have  been  created  for  ita  culture.  Under  the  influence 
of  Catholicism,  the  monastery  became  the  one  sphere  of 
intellectual  labour,  and  it  continued  during  many  centuries 
to  occupy  that  position.  Without  entei’ing  into  anything 
resembling  a  literary  history,  which  would  be  foreign  to  the 
objects  of  the  present  work,  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to 
estimate  the  maimer  in  which  it  discharged  its  functions. 

The  first  idea  that  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  mention 
of  the  intellectual  services  of  monasteries  is  the  preservation 
of  the  writings  of  the  Pagans.  I  have  already  observed 
that  among  the  early  Christians  there  was  a  marked  difference 
on  the  subject  of  their  writings.  The  school  which  was 
represented  by  TertulUan  regarded  them  with  abhorrence ; 
while  the  Platonists,  who  were  represented  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  not  merely  recognised 
with  great  cordiality  their  beauties,  but  even  imagined  that 
they  could  detect  in  them  both  the  traces  of  an  original 
Divine  inspiration,  and  plagiarisms  from  the  Jewish  writings. 
\\Tiile  avoiding,  for  the  most  part,  these  extremes,  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  the  great  organiser  of  Western  Chidstianity,  treats  the 
Pagan  writings  with  appreciative  I'espect.  He  had  himself 
ascribed  his  first  conversion  from  a  course  of  vice  to  the 
‘  Hortensius  ’  of  Cicero,  and  his  works  are  full  of  discrimi¬ 
nating,  and  often  very  beautiful,  applications  of  the  old 
Roman  literature.  The  attempt  of  Julian  to  prevent  the 
Christians  from  teaching  the  classics,  and  the  extreme  resent¬ 
ment  which  that  attempt  elicited,  show  how  highly  the 
Chi-istian  leaders  of  that  period  valued  this  form  of  education ; 
and  it  was  naturally  the  more  cherished  on  account  of  the 
contest.  The  influence  of  Neoplatonism,  the  baptism  of 
multitudes  of  nominal  Christians  after  Constantine,  and  the 
decline  of  zeal  which  necessarily  accompanied  prosperity, 
had  all  in  different  ways  the  same  tendency.  In  Syneeius 
we  have  the  cirrious  phenomenon  of  a  bishop  who,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  proclaiming  himself  the  admuing  friend  of  the 
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Pagan  Hypatia,  openly  declared  his  complete  disbelief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  his  firm  adhesion  to  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls.  ‘  Had  the 
ecclesiastical  theory  prevailed  which  gave  such  latitude  even 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  the  course  of  Christianity  would 
have  been  very  different.  A  reactionaiy  spiiit,  however, 
arose  at  Eome.  The  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  supplied 
its  intellectual  basis;  the  political  and  organising  genius  of 
the  Koman  ecclesiastics  impelled  them  to  reduce  belief  into 
a  rigid  form ;  the  genius  of  St.  Gregory  guided  the  movement,^ 
and  a  series  of  historical  events,  of  which  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  seiiaration  of  the  Western  empire  from  the 
sjieculative  Greeks,  and  the  invasion  and  conversion  of  the 
barbarians,  were  the  most  important,  definitely  establLshed 
the  ascendancy  of  the  CathoUc  type.  In  the  convulsions 
that  followed  the  barbarian  invasions,  intellectual  energy  of 
a  secular  kind  almost  absolutely  ceased.  A  parting  gleam 
issued,  indeed,  in  the  sixth  century,  from  the  Court  of  Theo- 
doric,  at  Eavenna,  which  was  adorned  by  the  genius  of 


'  An  interesting  sketch  of  this 
very  interesting  prelate  has  lately 
been  written  by  M.  Druon,  ^:tude 
tur  la  V  ie  et  ies  (Euwes  d-e  Syni- 
$ius  (Paris,  1859). 

’  Tradition  has  pronounced  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great  to  have  been  the 
destroyer  of  the  Palatine  library, 
and  to  have  been  especially  zealous 
in  burning  the  writings  of  Livy, 
because  they  described  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Pagan  gods.  For 
these  charges,  however  (which  I 
am  sorry  to  find  repeated  by  so 
eminent  a  writer  as  Dr.  Draper), 
there  is  no  real  evidence,  for  they 
are  not  found  in  any  writer  earlier 
than  the  twelfth  century.  (See 
Payle,  Diet.  art.  ‘  Greg.’)  The  ex¬ 
treme  contempt  of  Gregory  for 
Pagan  literature  is,  however,  suffi¬ 


ciently  manifested  in  his  famous 
and  very  curious  letter  to  Deside- 
rius,  Pishop  of  Vienne,  rebuking 
him  for  having  taught  certain  per¬ 
sons  Pagan  literature,  and  thus 
mingled  ‘  the  praises  of  Jupiter 
with  the  praises  of  Christ;’  doing 
what  would  be  impious  even  for  a 
religious  layman,  ‘polluting  the 
mind  with  the  blasphemous  praises 
of  the  wicked.’  Some  curious  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  feelings  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
centuries,  about  Pagan  literature, 
is  given  in  Guinguend,  Hist,  litte- 
raire  dt  P Italic,  tome  i.  p.  29-31, 
and  some  legends  of  a  later  period' 
are  cjindidly  related  by  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  English  advocates 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  (Maitland. 
Dark  Ages.) 
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Boethius,  and  the  talent  of  Cassiodorus  and  Symmachus; 
but  after  this  time,  for  a  long  period,  literature  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  sermons  and  lives  of  saints,  which 
were  composed  in  the  monasteries.*  Gregoiy  of  Tours 
was  succeeded  as  an  annalist  by  the  still  feebler  Frede- 
garius,  and  there  was  then  a  long  and  absolute  blank.  A 
few  outlying  countries  showed  some  faint  animation.  St. 
Leander  and  St.  Isidore  planted  at  Seville  a  school,  wliich 
flomished  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  distant  monas¬ 
teries  of  Ireland  continued  somewhat  later  to  be  the 
i*eceptacles  of  learning  ;  but  the  rest  of  Europe  sank  into  ai) 
almost  absolute  torpor,  till  the  rationalism  of  Abelard,  and 
the  events  that  followed  the  crusades,  began  the  revival  of 
leaming.  The  principal  service  which  Catholicism  rendered 
during  this  period  to  Pagan  literature  was  probably  the  [)er- 
petuation  of  Latin  as  a  sacred  language.  The  complete 
absence  of  all  cmiosity  about  that  litemtiu'e  is  sho^^^l  by  the 
fact  that  Greek  was  suffered  to  become  almost  absolutely 
extinct,  though  there  was  no  time  when  the  Westeni  nations 
had  not  some  relations  \vith  the  Greek  emjure,  or  when 
pilgiimages  to  the  Holy  Land  altogether  ceiised.  The  study 
of  the  Latin  classics  was  for  the  most  part  positively  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  writers,  it  was  believed,  were  buiming  in 
hell ;  the  monks  were  too  inflated  with  their  imaginary 
knowledge  to  regard  with  any  res])ect  a  Pagan  writer,  and 
periodical  panics  about  the  ni)proaching  termination  of  the 


'  Probably  the  best  account  of 
the  intellectual  history  of  these 
times  is  still  to  be  found  in  tlie  ad¬ 
mirable  introiluctorv  chapters  with 
which  the  BeiieJictines  prefaced 
each  century  of  their  Hist,  litleraire 
df  la  France.  The  Benedictines 
tliink  (with  Hallam)  that  the 
eighth  century  was,  on  the  whole, 
the  darkest  on  the  continent,  though 


England  attained  its  lowest  point 
somewhat  later.  Of  the  great  pro¬ 
tectors  of  leaming  Theoiloric  was 
unable  to  write  (see  Ouinguene, 
tome  i.  p.  31).  and  Charlemagne 
(Eginhard)  only  began  to  lejurn 
when  luivanced  in  life,  and  was 
never  quite  able  V)  master  tlia  ac¬ 
complishment.  Alfred,  however, 
was  distinguished  in  literature. 
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world  continually  checked  any  desire  for  secular  learaing.' 
It  was  the  custom  among  some  monks,  when  they  were  under 
the  discipline  of  silence,  and  desired  to  ask  for  Virgil,  Horace, 
or  any  other  Gentile  work,  to  indicate  their  wish  by  scratching 
their  ears  like  a  dog,  to  which  animal  it  was  thought  the 
Pagans  might  be  reasonably  compared.''^  The  monasteries 
contained,  it  is  said,  during  some  time,  the  only  libraries  in 
Europe,  and  were  therefore  the  sole  receptacles  of  the  Pagan 
manirscripts ;  but  we  cannot  infer  from  this  that,  if  the 
monasteries  had  not  existed,  similar’  hbrariea  would  not  have 
been  called  into  being  in  their  place.  To  the  occasional 
industry  of  the  monks,  in  copying  the  works  of  antiqirity, 
we  must  oppose  the  industry  they  displayed,  though  chiefly 
at  a  somewhat  later  period,  in  scraping  the  ancient  parch¬ 
ments,  in  order  that,  having  obliterated  the  writing  of  the 
Pagans,  they  might  cover  them  with  their  own  legends.® 
There  are  some  aspects,  however,  in  which  the  monastic 
period  of  literature  appeal’s  eminently  beautiful.  The  fret- 


*  The  belief  that  the  world  was 
just  about  to  end  was,  as  is  well 
known,  very  general  among  the 
early  Christians,  and  greatly 
affected  their  lives.  It  appears  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  very 
clearly  in  the  epistle  ascribed  to 
Barnabas  in  the  first  century.  The 
persecutions  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  revived  it,  and  both 
Tertullian  and  Cyprian  (in  Deni&- 
triaHum)  strongly  assert  it.  With 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  the 
apprehension  for  a  time  subsided  ; 
but  it  reappeared  with  great  force 
when  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire 
was  manifestly  impending,  wlien  it 
was  accomplished,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
longed  anarchy  and  suffering  that 
ensued.  Oregoryof  Tours,  writing 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 


tury,  speaks  of  it  as  very  prevalent 
(Prologue  to  l1ie  First  Book) ;  and 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  about  the 
same  time,  constantly  expresses  it. 
The  panic  that  filled  Europe  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century  has  been 
often  described. 

*  Maitland's  Bark  Ages,  p.  403. 

•  This  passion  for  scraping 
MSS.  became  common,  according  to 
Montfaucon,  after  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury.  (Maitland,  p.  40.)  According 
to  ^allam,  however  (Middle  Ages, 
ch.  II.  part  i.),  it  must  have  begun 
earlier,  being  chiefly  caused  by  the 
cessation  or  great  diminution  of 
the  supply  of  Egyptian  papyrus, 
in  consequence  of  the  capture  of 
Alexandria  by  the  Saracens,  early 
in  the  seventh  century. 
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fulness  and  impatience  and  extreme  tension  of  modern  literary 
life,  the  many  anxieties  that  paralyse,  and  the  feverish  ci-aving 
for  applause  that  perverts,  so  many  noble  intellects,  were 
then  imkuown.  Severed  from  all  the  cares  of  active  life,  in 
the  deep  calm  of  the  monastery,  where  the  turmoil  of  the 
outer  world  could  never  come,  the  monkish  scholar  pursued 
hLs  studies  in  a  spirit  which  has  now  almost  faded  from  the 
world.  No  doubt  had  ever  disturbed  his  mind.  To  Ivim  the 
problem  of  the  universe  seemed  solvetl.  Expatiating  for  ever 
with  unfaltering  faith  upon  the  unseen  world,  he  had  learnt 
to  live  for  it  alone.  His  hopes  were  not  fixed  upon  human 
greatness  or  fame,  but  upon  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  the 
rewards  of  a  happier  world.  A  crowd  of  quaint  and  often 
beautiful  legends  illustrate  the  deep  union  that  subsisted 
between  literature  and  religion.  It  is  related  of  Caedmon, 
the  first  great  poet  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  he  found  in  the 
secular  life  no  vent  for  his  hidden  genius.  When  the  war¬ 
riors  assembled  at  their  banquets,  sang  in  turn  the  praises  of 
war  or  beauty,  as  the  instrument  passed  to  him,  he  rose  and 
wont  out  with  a  s.ad  heart,  for  he  alone  was  unable  to  weave 
his  thoughts  in  verse.  Wcaiied  and  desponding  he  lay  down 
to  rest,  when  a  figure  appeared  to  him  in  his  dream  and  com¬ 
manded  him  to  sing  the  Creation  of  the  World.  A  trans¬ 
port  of  religious  fervour  thrilled  his  brain,  his  imprisoned 
intellect  was  unlocked,  and  he  soon  became  the  foremost 
poet  of  his  land.'  A  Spanish  boy,  having  long  tried  in  vain 
to  master  his  task,  and  driven  to  despaii'  by  the  severity  of 
his  teacher,  ran  away  from  his  father’s  home.  Tired  with 
wandering,  and  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  ho  sat  down  to  rest 
by  the  margin  of  a  well,'  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  the 
deep  furrow  in  the  ston'*.  He  asked  a  girl  who  was  drawing 
water  to  explain  it,  and  she  told  him  that  it  had  been  worn 
by  the  constant  attrition  of  the  rope.  The  poor  boy,  who 


'  Bcdo  H.  E.  ir.  24, 
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■wa*  ali-eady  full  of  remorse  for  what  he  had  done,  i-ecognised 
in  the  reply  a  Divine  intimation.  ‘  If,’  he  thought,  ‘  by  daily 
use  the  soft  rope  could  thus  penetrate  the  hard  stone,  siu-ely 
a  long  perseverance  could  overcome  the  duluess  of  my 
brain.’  He  i-etumed  to  his  father’s  house ;  he  laboured  with 
redoubled  earnestness,  and  he  lived  to  be  the  gi-eat  St.  Isidore 
of  Spain.*  A  monk  who  had  led  a  vicious  life  was  saved,  it 
is  said,  from  hell,  because  it  was  foimd  that  his  sins,  though 
very  numerous,  were  just  outnumbered  by  the  letters  of  a 
ponderous  and  devout  book  ho  had  written.  =*  The  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  had  been  seen  to  inspire  St. 
Gregory ;  and  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  of 
several  other  theologians,  had  been  expressly  applauded  by 
Christ  or  by  his  saints.  When,  twenty  years  after  death,  the 
tomb  of  a  ceriain  monldsh  writer  was  opened,  it  was  found 
that,  although  the  remainder  of  the  body  had  cmmbled  urto 
dust,  the  hand  that  had  held  the  pen  remained  flexible  and 
undecayed.’  A  young  and  nameless  scholar  was  once  buried 
near  a  convent  at  Borm.  The  night  after  his  frmeral,  a  nun 
whose  cell  overlooked  the  cemetery  was  awakened  by  a  bril- 
Irant  light  that  fllled  the  room.  She  started  up,  imagining 
that  the  day  had  dawned,  but  on  looking  out  she  found  that 
it  was  still  night,  though  a  dazzling  splendour  was  around. 
A  female  form  of  matchless  loveliness  was  bending  over  the 
scholar’s  grave.  The  effluence  of  her  beauty  filled  the  air- 
with  light,  and  she  clasped  to  her  heari.  a  snow-white  dove 
that  rose  to  meet  her  from  the  tomb.  It  was  the  Mother  of 

'  Mariana,  Be  Itdnis  Hitpanice,  be  adduced — a  remarkable  instance 
vi.  7.  Mariana  says  the  stone  was  of  the  advantages  of  a  diflFnse  style, 
in  hie  time  preserved  as  a  relic.  •  Digby,  Afjres  Caiholici,  book 

’  Odericus  Vitalis,  quoted  by  x.  p.  246.  Matthew  of  Wostmin- 
Maitland  {Dark  Ages,  pp.  268-269).  ster  tells  of  a  certain  king  who  was 
The  monk  was  restored  to  life  that  very  charitable,  and  whose  right 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  hand  (which  had  assuaged  many 
reformation.  The  escape  was  a  sorrows)  remained  undecayed  after 
narrow  one,  for  there  was  only  one  death  (a.d.  644). 
letter  against  which  no  sin  could 
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God  como  to  receive  the  soul  of  the  martyred  scholar;  ‘  for 
scholars  too,’  adds  the  old  chronicler,  ‘  are  martyrs  if  they 
live  in  purity  and  labour  ■with  courage.’  * 

But  legends  of  this  kind,  though  not  without  a  very 
real  beauty,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  period  of 
Catholic  a^ndancy  was  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  in  the  histoiy  of  the  human  mind.  The  energies 
of  Christendom  were  diverted  from  all  useful  and  progressive 
studies,  and  were  wholly  expended  on  theological  disquisi¬ 
tions.  A  crowd  of  superstitious,  attributed  to  infallible  wis¬ 
dom,  barred  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  the  charge  of  magic, 
or  the  charge  of  heresy,  crashed  every  bold  enquiry  in  the 
sphere  of  physical  nature  or  of  opinions.  Above  all,  the 
conditions  of  true  enquiry  had  been  cursed  by  the  Church. 
A  blind  unquestioning  credulity  was  inculcated  as  the  first 
of  duties,  and  the  habit  of  doubt,  the  impartiality  of  a  sus¬ 
pended  judgment,  the  desii-e  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  disputed 
quretion,  and  to  emancipate  the  judgment  from  uni-easoning 
prejudice,  were  all  in  consequence  condemned.  The  belief 
in  the  guilt  of  error  and  doubt  became  universal,  and  that 
belief  may  be  confidently  pronoimced  to  be  the  most  perni¬ 
cious  superstition  that  has  ever  been  accr-edited  among  man¬ 
kind.  Mistaken  facts  ar-e  rectified  by  enquiry.  Mistaken 
methods  of  r-esearch,  though  far  more  mvete'rate,  are  gra¬ 
dually  altered ;  but  the  spirit  that  shrinks  from  enquiry  as 
sinful,  and  deems  a  state  of  doubt  a  state  of  girilt,  is  the  most 
enduring  disease  that  can  afflict  the  mind  of  man.  Not  till 
the  eduction  of  Europe  passed  from  the  monasteries  to  the 
imiversities,  not  till  Mohammedan  science,  and  classical  free- 
thoirght,  and  industrial  independence  br^oke  the  sceptre  of 
the  Church,  did  the  intellectual  r-evival  of  Europe  begin. 

I  am  aware  that  so  strong  a  statement  of  the  intellectual 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages  is  likely  to  encounter  opposition 

>  See  Hauriau,  de  la  Phihtaphie  scoUutique,  tome  i.  pp.  !i4-26. 
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from  many  quaitera.  The  blindness  which  the  philosophera 
of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  manifested  to  their  better  side  haa 
produced  a  reaction  which  has  led  many  to  an  opposite,  and, 
I  beliere,  far  more  eiToneoiis  extreme.  Some  have  become 
eulogists  of  the  period,  thi-ough  love  of  its  distinctive  theo- 
I(^cal  doctrines,  and  others  through  arehaeological  enthusiasm, 
while  a  very  pretentious  and  dogmatic,  but,  ]  think,  sometimes 
superficial,  school  of  writers,  who  loudly  boasc  themselves  the 
regenerators  of  history,  and  ti-eat  with  supreme  contempt 
all  the  varieties  of  theological  opinion,  are  accustomed,  partly 
through  a  very  shallow  historical  optimism  which  scarcely 
admits  the  possibility  of  retrogression,  and  partly  through 
sympathy  with  the  despotic  character  of  Catholicism,  to 
extol  the  medheval  society  in  the  most  extravagant  terms. 
Without  entering  into  a  lengthy  examination  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  T  may  be  permitted  to  indicate  shortly  two  or  three 
fallacies  which  are  continually  displa3red  in  their  apprecia¬ 
tions. 

It  is  an  Tindoubted  truth  that,  for  a  considerable  period, 
iilmosb  all  the  knowledge  of  Europe  was  included  in  the 
monasteries,  and  from  this  it  is  continually  inferred  that, 
had  these  institutions  not  existed,  knowledge  would  have 
been  absolutely  extinguished.  But  such  a  conclusion  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  altogether  untrue.  During  the  period  of  the 
Pagan  empire,  intellectual  life  had  been  diffused  over  a  vast 
portion  of  the  globe.  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  had  become 
gi-eat  centres  of  civilisation.  Greece  was  still  a  land  of 
learning.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  Britain,*  were  full  of 
libraries  and  teachers.  The  schools  of  Narbonne,  Arles, 
Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Poitiers,  and  Treves 
were  already  famous.  The  Christian  emperor  Gratian,  in 
A.D.  376,  carried  out  in  Gaul  a  system  similar  to  that  which 


'  On  the  progress  of  Eoman  civilisation  in  Britain,  eee  Tacitus, 
Agrioola,  ixi. 
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had  already,  under  the  Antonines,  been  pursued  in  Italy, 
ordaining  that  teachers  should  be  supported  by  the  State  in 
every  leading  city.*  To  suppose  that  Tatin  literature, 
having  been  so  widely  diffused,  could  have  totally  perished, 
or  that  all  interest  in  it  could  have  pennanently  ceased,  even 
under  the  extremely  unfavourable  cimumstances  that  followed 
the  downfall  of  the  Homan  Empire  and  the  hlohammedan  " 
invasions,  is,  I  conceive,  absurd.  If  CatholicLsm  had  never 
existed,  the  human  mind  would  have  sought  other  spheres 
for  its  development,  and  at  least  a  part  of  the  treasures  of 
antiquity  would  have  been  preserved  in  other  ways.  The 
monasteries,  as  corporations  of  peaceful  men  protected  from 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  became  very  naturally  the 
reservoirs  to  which  the  streams  of  literature  flowed ;  but 
much  of  what  they  are  represented  as  creating,  they  had  in 
reality  only  attracted.  The  inviolable  sanctity  which  they 
secured  rendered  them  invaluable  receptacles  of  ancient 
leaming  in  a  period  of  anarchy  and  perjietual  war,  and  the 
industry  of  the  monks  in  transcribing,  probably  more  than 
counterbalanced  their  industry  in  effacing,  the  classical 
wiitings.  The  ecclesiastical  unity  of  Christendom  was  also 
of  extreme  impoi-tance  in  rendering  possible  a  general  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas.  Whether  these  services  outweighed  the 
intellectual  evils  resulting  from  the  complete  diversion  of  the 
human  mind  from  all  secular  leaming,  and  from  the  per¬ 
sistent  inculcation,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  of  that  habit  of 
abject  credulity  which  it  is  the  first  task  of  the  intellectual 
reformer  to  eradicate,  may  be  reasonably  doubted. 

It  is  not  unfrequent,  again,  to  hear  the  preceding  fallacy 
stated  in  a  somewhat  diflerent  form.  We  are  reminded  that 
almost  all  the  men  of  genius  duiing  several  centiuies  were 
great  theologians,  and  we  are  asked  to  conceive  the  more 
chan  Egyptian  darkness  that  would  have  prevailed  had  the 

*  See  the  Benedictine  Hitt,  littir.  de  la  France,  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  9. 
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Catholic  theology  which  produced  them  not  existed.  This 
iudgment  resembles  that  of  the  prisoner  in  a  famous  passage 
of  Cicero,  who,  ha^ung  spent  his  entii'e  life  in  a  dark  dimgeon, 
and  knowing  the  light  of  day  only  from  a  single  ray  which 
passed  through  a  fissure  in  the  wall,  inferred  that  if  the 
wall  were  removed,  as  the  fissure  would  no  longer  exist,  all 
light  would  be  excluded.  Mediaeval  Catholicism  discouraged 
and  suppressed  in  every  way  secular  studies,  while  it  con¬ 
ferred  a  monopoly  of  wealth  and  honour  and  power  upon 
the  distinguished  theologian.  Very  natiu-ally,  therefore,  it 
attracted  into  the  path  of  theology  the  genius  that  would 
have  existed  without  it,  but  would  under  other  circumstances 
have  been  displayed  in  other  forms. 

It  is  not  to  be  infen’ed,  however,  from  this,  that  mediaeval 
Catholicism  had  not,  in  the  sphere  of  intellect,  any  real 
creative  power.  A  great  moral  or  religious  enthusiasm 
always  evokes  a  certain  amoimt  of  genius  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  existed,  or  at  least  been  displayed,  and  the 
monasteries  were  pecuKarly  fitted  to  develop  certain  casts 
of  mind,  which  in  no  other  sphere  could  have  so  perfectly 
expanded.  The  great  writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  *  and 
his  followers,  and,  in  more  modern  times,  the  massive  and 
conscientious  erudition  of  the  Benedictines,  will  always  make 
ceidain  periods  of  the  monastic  history  venerable  to  the 
scholar.  But,  when  we  remember  that  during  many 
centuries  nearly  every  one  possessing  any  literary  taste  or 
talents  became  a  monk,  when  we  recollect  that  these  monks 
were  familiar  with  the  language,  and  might  easily  have  been 
familiar  with  the  noble  literatiu^,  of  ancient  Home,  and  when 


'  A  biographer  of  St.  Thomas  est  non-seulementson  chef-d’osuvre 
Aquiuaa  modestly  observes : —  mais  aussi  celui  de  I’esprit  humain.’ 
‘  L’opinion  gAneralement  rSpandne  (! !) — Carle,  Hist,  ds  St.’Thomas 
parmi  les  thiologiens  c’est  que  la  d’Aquin,  p.  140. 

Somme  de  Thiologie  de  St.  Thomas 
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we  also  consider  the  mode  of  their  life,  which  would  seem, 
ftom  its  freedom  from  care,  and  from  the  very  monotony  of  its 
routine,  peculiarly  calculated  to  impel  them  to  study,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  wonder  how  very  little  of  any  real  value 
they  added,  for  so  long  a  period,  to  the  knowledge  of  man¬ 
kind.  It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  fact  that,  even  in  the  agea 
when  the  CathoHc  ascendancy  was  most  perfect,  some  of  the 
greatest  achievements  were  either  opposed  or  simply  external 
to  ecclesiastical  influence.  Eoger  Bacon,  having  b^n  a  monk, 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  creature  of  Catholic  teaching. 
But  there  never  was  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  force  of 
a  great  genius  in  resisting  the  tendencies  of  his  ago.  At  a 
time  when  physical  science  was  continually  neglected,  dis- 
couraged,  or  condemned,  at  a  time  when  all  the  great  prizes 
of  the  world  were  open  to  men  who  purstied  a  very  difierent 
course.  Bacon  applied  himself  with  transcendent  genius  to 
the  study  of  natiu’e.  Fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  prison,  and  when  he  died  his  name  was  blasted  as  a 
magician.  The  mediaeval  laboratories  were  chiefly  due  to 
the  puisuit  of  alchemy,  or  to  Mohammedan  encoiu'agement. 
The  inventions  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  of  gunpowder,  and 
of  rag  paper  were  all,  indeed,  of  extreme  importance ;  but  no 
part  of  the  credit  of  them  belongs  to  the  monks.  Their 
origin  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  last  two,  at  all  events,  were  first  employed  in  Europe 
by  the  Mohammedans  of  Spain.  Cotton  paper  was  in  use 
among  these  as  early  as  1009.  Among  the  Christian  nations 
it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  till  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  first  instance  of  the  em))loyment  of  artillery 
among  Christian  nations  was  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  but  the 
knowledge  of  gunpowder  among  them  has  been  traced  back 
as  far  as  1 338.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  however,  of  its 
employment  in  Spain  by  Mohammedans  in  several  sieges  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  even  in  a  battle  l.>etween  the 
Moors  of  Seville  and  those  of  Tunis  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
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oentury.  *  In  invention,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  original  research, 
the  medisevjil  monasteries  wore  singularly  bairen.  They 
cultivated  formal  logic  to  great  perfection.  They  produced 
many  patient  and  laborious,  though,  for  the  most  pai't, 
wholly  uncritical  scholars,  and  many  philosophers  who, 
having  assumed  their  premises  with  unfaltering  faith,  reasoned 
from  them  with  admiiable  subtlety ;  but  they  taught  men  to 
regard  the  sacrifice  of  secular  learning  as  a  noble  thing ;  they 
impressed  upon  them  a  theoiy  of  the  habitual  government 
of  the  universe,  which  is  absolutely  imtrue ;  and  they  diffused, 
wherever  their  influence  extended,  habits  of  credulity  and 
intolerance  that  are  the  mo.st  deadly  poisons  to  the  human 
mind. 

It  is,  again,  very  frequently  observed  among  the  more 
philosophic  eulogists  of  the  mediieval  period,  that  although 
the  Catholic  Church  is  a  trammel  and  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  civilised  nations,  although  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  misery  her  persecuting  spirit  caused, 
when  the  human  mind  had  outstripped  her  teaching;  yet 
there  was  a  time  when  she  was  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
age,  and  the  complete  and  absolute  ascendancy  she  then 
exercised  was  intellectually  eminently  beneficial.  That  there 
is  much  truth  in  this  view,  I  have  myself  rejjeatedly  main¬ 
tained.  But  when  men  proceed  to  isolate  the  former  period, 
and  to  make  it  the  theme  of  unqualified  eulogy,  they  fall,  I 
think,  into  a  gi-ave  error.  The  evils  that  sprang  from  the 
later  period  of  Catholic  ascendancy  were  not  an  accident  or 
a  pervereion,  but  a  normal  and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
previous  despotism.  The  principles  which  were  imposed 
on  the  mediaeval  woild,  and  which  were  the  conditions  of  so 


'  See  Viardot,  Hist,  des  Arahes  known  in  China — was  first  intro- 
tn  Espugne,  '\\.  142-166.  Prescott’s  dueed  into  Europe  by  the  Moham- 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ch.  viii.  medans ;  but  the  evidence  of  this 
Viardot  contends  that  the  compass  appears  inconclusive. 

—  which  appears  to  have  been  long 
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much  of  its  distinctive  excellence,  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  claimed  to  be  hnal,  and  could  not  possibly  be  discarded 
without  a  struggle  and  a  convulsion.  We  must  estimate 
the  influence  of  these  principles  considered  as  a  whole,  and 
dui-ing  the  entire  period  of  their  opex-ation.  There  are  some 
poisons  wnich,  before  they  kill  men,  allay  pain  and  diflPixse 
a  soothing  sensation  through  the  frame.  We  may  recognise 
the  hour  of  enjoyment  they  procure,  but  we  must  not  separate 
it  fi’om  the  pidce  at  which  it  is  purchased. 

The  extremely  unfavourable  influence  the  Catholic 
Church  long  exercised  upon  intellectual  development  had 
imjxxrtant  moi'al  consequences.  Although  moral  progress 
does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  intellectual  progress  it  is 
materially  affected  by  it,  intellectual  activity  being  the  most 
important  element  in  the  growth  of  that  gi-eat  and  com¬ 
plex  organism  which  we  call  civilisation.  TTie  mediaeval 
credulity  had  also  a  more  dii-ect  moi-al  influence  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  indiflerence  to  tx*uth,  which  is  the  most  repul¬ 
sive  fe.atxu*e  of  so  many  Catholic  writings.  The  very  large 
part  that  must  be  assigned  to  deliberate  foigerics  in  the  eai-ly 
apologetic  literature  of  the  Chureh  we  have  alieady  seen  j  and 
no  impartial  reader  can,  I  think,  investigate  the  innumerable 
grotesque  and  lying  legends  that,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  were  deliberately  palmed  upon  mankind  as 
undoubted  facts,  can  follow  the  histories  of  the  false  decretals, 
and  the  discussions  that  were  connected  with  them,  or  can 
oUserve  the  complete  and  absolute  incapacity  most  Catholic 
historians  have  displayed,  of  conceiving  any  good  thing  in  the 
ranks  of  their  opponents,  or  of  stating  Avith  common  fairness 
any  consideration  that  can  tell  against  their  cause,  without 
acknowledging  how  serious  and  how  invetera,te  has  been  the 
evil.  There  have,  no  doubt,  been  many  noble  individual  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Yet  it  is,  I  believe,  diflicxxlt  to  exaggerate  the 
extent  to  which  this  moral  defect  exists  in  most  of  the  ancient 
and  very  much  of  the  modem  literature  of  Catholicism.  It 
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ia  this  which  makes  it  so  unspeakably  repulsive  to  all  inde¬ 
pendent  and  impartial  thinkers,  and  has  led  a  great  German 
historian  ‘  to  declare,  with  much  bitterness,  that  the  phi’ase 
Christian  veracity  deserves  to  rank  with  the  phrase  Punic 
faith.  But  this  absolute  indifference  to  truth  whenever 
falsehood  could  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Church  is  per¬ 
fectly  explicable,  and  was  found  in  multitudes  who,  in  other 
respects,  exhibited  the  noblest  virtue.  An  age  which  has 
ceased  to  value  impartiality  of  judgment  will  soon  cease  to 
value  accuracy  of  statement ;  and  when  creduKty  is  inculcated 
as  a  virtue,  falsehood  will  not  long  be  stigmatised  as  a  vice. 
When,  too,  men  are  firmly  convinced  that  salvation  can  only 
be  foimd  within  their  Church,  and  that  their  Church  can  ab¬ 
solve  from  all  guilt,  they  will  speedily  conclude  that  nothing 
can  possibly  be  wrong  which  is  beneficial  to  it.  They  ex¬ 
change  the  love  of  truth  for  what  they  call  the  love  of  the 
truth.  They  regard  morals  as  derived  fi-om  and  subordinate 
to  theology,  and  they  regulate  all  their  statements,  not  by  the 
standard  of  veracity,  but  by  the  interests  of  their  creed. 

Another  important  moral  consequence  of  the  monastic 
system  was  the  great  prominence  given  to  pecuniaiy  com¬ 
pensations  for  crime.  It  had  been  at  first  one  of  the  broad 
distinctions  between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  that,  while 
the  i-ites  of  the  former  were  for  the  most  part  unconnected 
with  moral  dispositions,  Christianity  made  purity  of  heart  an 
essential  element  of  all  its  worship.  Among  the  Pagans  a 
few  faint  efforts  had,  it  is  true,  been  made  in  this  direction. 
An  old  precept  or  law,  which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero,  and 
which  was  strongly  reiterated  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and 
the  Pythagoreans,  declared  that  ‘  no  impious  man  should 
dare  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  divinities  by  gifts  ;  ’  *  and 
oracles  are  said  to  have  more  than  once  proclaimed  that  the 

'Herder.  Leg.  ii.  9.  See,  too,  Philost. 

’‘Impius  ne  audeto  placJire  Apoll.  Tgan.  i,  11. 
donis  iram  Deorum.’ — Cicero,  De 
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hoovtombs  of  noble  oxen  with  gilded  horns  that  were  offered 
uj)  ostentatiously  by  the  rich,  were  less  pleasing  to  the  gods 
than  the  wreaths  of  flowers  and  the  modest  and  reverential 
worship  of  the  poor.'  In  general,  however,  in  the  Pagan 
world,  the  service  of  the  temple  had  little  or  no  connection 
with  morals,  and  the  change  which  Christianity  effected  in 
this  respect  was  one  of  its  most  important  benefits  to  man¬ 
kind.  It  was  natm-al,  however,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  that 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  under  the  action  of  veiy  various 
causes,  the  old  Pagan  sentiment  should  revive,  and  even  with 
an  increased  intensity.  In  no  respect  had  the  Christians 
been  more  nobly  distinguished  than  by  theii’  charity.  It  was 
not  surprising  that  the  Fathers,  while  exerting  all  their  elo¬ 
quence  to  stimulate  this  virtue — especially  during  the  cala¬ 
mities  that  accompanied  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire — should 
have  dilated  in  extremely  strong  terms  upon  the  spiritual 
benefits  the  donor  would  receive  for  his  gift.  It  is  also  not 
surprising  that  this  selfish  calculation  should  gradually,  and 
among  hard  and  ignorant  men,  have  absorbed  all  other  mo¬ 
tives.  A  curious  legend,  which  is  related  by  a  writer  of  the 
seventh  century,  illustrates  the  kind  of  feeling  that  had  arisen. 
The  Christian  bishop  Synesius  succeeded  in  converting  a 
Pagan  named  Evagi-ius,  who  for  a  long  time,  however,  felt 
doubts  about  the  passage,  ‘  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor 
Icndeth  to  the  Lord.’  On  his  conversion,  and  in  obedience 
to  this  verse,  he  gave  Synesius  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor ;  but  he  exacted  from  the 
bishop,  as  the  repi-esentative  of  Christ,  a  promissory  note, 
engaging  that  he  should  be  repaid  in  the  future  world. 
Many  years  later,  Evagrius,  being  on  his  death-bed,  com¬ 
manded  his  sons,  when  they  buried  him,  to  place  the  note  in 
his  hand,  and  to  do  so  without  informing  Synesius.  His 


'  There  arc  three  or  four  instances  of  this  related  by  Porphyry 
De  Abstin.  Camis,  lib.  ii. 
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dying  injunction  was  observed,  and  three  days  afterwards  he 
appeared  to  Synesius  in  a  dream,  told  him  that  the  debt  had 
l>een  paid,  and  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  tomb,  where  he  would 
find  a  written  receipt.  Synesius  did  as  he  was  commanded, 
and,  the  grave  being  opened,  the  promissoiy  note  was  found 
in  the  haml  of  the  dead  man,  with  an  endorsement  declaring 
that  the  debt  had  been  paid  by  Christ.  The  note,  it  was  said, 
was  long  after  preserved  as  a  relic  in  the  church  of  Gyrene.  ^ 

The  kind  of  feeling  which  this  legend  displays  was  soon 
turned  with  tenfold  force  into  the  channel  of  monastic  life. 
A  law  of  Constantine  accorded,  and  several  later  laws  en¬ 
larged,  the  power  of  bequests  to  ecclesiastics.  Ecclesiastical 
property  was  at  the  same  time  exonerated  from  the  public 
bui-dens,  and  this  measure  not  only  dii-ectly  assisted  its  in¬ 
crease,  but  had  also  an  important  indirect  influence ;  for,  when 
taxation  was  heavy,  many  laymen  ceded  the  ownei-ship  of 
their  estates  to  the  monasteries,  with  a  secret  condition  that 
they  should,  as  vassals,  receive  the  revenues  unburdened  by 
taxation,  and  subject  only  to  a  slight  payment  to  the  monks 
as  to  their  feudal  lords.*  The  monks  were  regarded  as  the 
trustees  of  the  poor,  and  also  as  themselves  typical  poor,  aud 
all  the  promises  that  applied  to  those  who  gave  to  the  poor 
applied,  it  was  said,  to  the  benefactors  of  the  monasteries. 
The  monastic  chapel  also  contained  the  relics  of  saints  or 
sacrefl  images  of  mii-aculous  power,  and  throngs  of  worship- 

Moschus,  ^TdtuTti  Spiriiuale  comme  utie  insulte  aux  pauvres 
(Rogwoyde),  cap.  cxcv.  M.  Wallon  et  accept^  coratne  une  aiimone  par 
quotes  from  the  Ufe  of  St.-Jmn  SksMsChiisi:— Hut.de  TEsclavage 
U Aumonier  an  even  stranger  event  tome  iii.  p.  397 
which  happened  to  8t.  Peter  Telo-  I  may  mention  here  that  the 
nenrma.  •  Ponr  repousser  les  im-  ancient  Gauls  were  said  to  have 
^rtnnjt^s  des  pauvres,  il  leor  jetait  been  accustomed  to  lend  money  on 
des  pierres.  Un  jnur,  n’en  trou-  the  condition  of  its  being  repaid  to 

vant  pas^  sous  la  mam.  il  leur  jeta  the  lender  in  the  next  life. _ (Val. 

un  pain  a  la  t4te.  Il  tomba  malade  Maximus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  §  10.) 
et  eut  une  vision.  Ses  mArites  ■<  Muratori,  Antich.  Italiane, 
etaient  compt^s :  d’un  coti  dtaient  diss.  Ixvii. 
tous  ses  crimes,  do  I’autre  co  pain 
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jiers  were  attracted  by  the  mii-acles,  and  desired  to  place  them¬ 
selves  under  the  protection,  of  the  siiint.  It  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  to  give  money  to  the  priests  was  for  several 
centuries  the  first  article  of  the  moi-al  code.  Political  mind.s 
may  have  felt  the  importance  of  aggrandising  a  jxacific  and 
industrious  class  in  the  centre  of  a  disorganised  society,  and 
family  afifection  may  have  predisposed  many  in  favoim  of  in¬ 
stitutions  which  contained  at  least  one  member  of  most 
families ;  but  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  the  mo¬ 
tive  was  simple  superstition.  In  seasons  of  sickness,  of 
danger,  cf  sorrow,  or  of  remorse,  whenever  the  fear  or  the 
conscience  of  the  worshipper  was  awakened,  he  hastened  to 
purchase  with  money  the  favour  of  a  saint.  Above  all,  in 
the  horn-  of  death,  when  the  terrors  of  the  future  world 
loomed  darkly  upon  his  mind,  he  saw  in  a  gift  or  legacy  to 
the  monks  a  sure  means  of  effacing  the  most  monstrous 
crimes,  and  secuiing  his  ultimate  happiness.  A  rich  man 
was  soon  scarcely  deemed  a  Christian  if  ho  did  not  leave  a 
portion  of  his  property  to  the  Church,  and  the  charters  of  in¬ 
numerable  monasteries  in  eveiy  pai’t  of  Europe  attest  the 
vast  tracts  of  land  that  were  ceded  by  wiU  to  the  monks,  ‘for 
the  benefit  of  the  soul  ’  of  the  testator.' 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  great  historian  that  we  may 
trace  three  distinct  phases  in  the  eiirly  liistory  of  the  Church. 
In  the  first  j)eriod  religion  was  a  question  of  morals  ;  in  the 
second  jieriod,  which  c\ilminated  in  the  fifth  centuiy,  it  had 
become  a  question  of  orthodoxy ;  in  the  thii’d  j)ei’iod,  wliich 
dates  from  the  seventh  century,  it  was  a  question  of  muni¬ 
ficence  to  monasteries.^  The  despotism  of  Catholicism,  and 

’  See,  on  the  causca  of  the  wealth  tiellement  consist^  dans  I’enseigne- 
of  the  monasteries,  two  admirable  ment  moral ;  elle  avoit  pxerc^  loa 
dissertations  by  Muratori,  Antich.  coeurs  et  les  Ames  par  la  recherche 
Italiane,  Ixvii.,  liriii. ;  Hallam’s  de  ce  qni  Atoit  vraiment  bean,  rrai- 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  vii.  part  i.  menthonnAte.  AucinquiAme  siAole 

’  ‘  Lore  de  I’Atablissement  du  on  I’avoit  snrtout  altachAe  4  I’or- 
christianisme  la  religion  aroitesscn-  thodoiie,  an  septiAme  on  I’aToit  rA- 
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the  ignorance  that  followed  the  barbarian  invasions,  had  re¬ 
pressed  the  struggles  of  heresy,  and  in  the  period  of  almost 
absolute  darkness  that  continued  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  century,  the  theological  ideal  of  unquestioning  faith 
and  of  perfect  unanimity  was  all  but  reaHaed  in  the  West. 
All  the  energy  that  in  previous  ages  had  been  expended  in 
combating  heresy  was  now  expended  in  acquii-ing  wealth. 
The  people  compoimded  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes  by  gifts 
to  shrines  of  those  saints  whose  intercession  was  supposed  to 
bo  unfailing.  The  monks,  partly  by  the  natural  cessation  of 
their  old  enthusiasm,  partly  by  the  absence  of  any  hostile 
criticism  of  their  acts,  and  partly  too  by  the  very  wealth 
they  had  acquired,  sank  into  gross  and  general  immorality. 
The  great  majority  of  them  had  probably  at  no  time  been 
either  saints  actuated  by  a  strong  religious  motive,  nor  yet 
diseased  and  desponding  minds  seeking  a  refuge  from  the 
world ;  they  had  been  simply  peasants,  of  no  extraordinary 
devotion  or  sensitiveness,  who  preferred  an  ensured  subsist¬ 
ence,  with  no  care,  little  laboim,  a  much  higher  social  position 
than  they  could  otherwise  acquire,  and  the  certainty,  as  they 
believed,  of  going  to  heaven,  to  the  laborious  and  precarious 
existence  of  the  serf,  relieved,  indeed,  by  the  privilege  of 
marriage,  but  exposed  to  military  service,  to  extreme  hard¬ 
ships,  and  to  constant  oppression.  Very  naturally,  when 
they  could  do  so  with  impunity,  they  broke  their  vows  of 
chastity.  Very  naturally,  too,  they  availed  themselves  to  the 
full  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  to  draw  as  much  wealth  as 
possible  into  their  community.'  The  belief  in  the  approaching 

duite  a  la  bienfJaisance  cnvers  les  norance.  In  most  cases  they  were 
TOTiveiis.  —  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  the  work  of  deliberate  imposture. 
Franfou,  ii.  p.  50.  Every  cathedral  or  monastery  had 

Mr.  Uallam,  speaking  of  the  iU  tutelar  saint,  and  every  saint 
legends  of  the  miracles  of  saints,  his  legend,  fabricated  in  order  to 
•ays :  ‘  It  mu.st  not  be  supposed  enrich  the  churches  under  his  pro- 
that  these  absunlities  were  pro-  tection,  by  exaggerating  his  virt^ 
duceil  as  well  as  nourished  by  ig-  his  miracles,  and  consequently  hie 
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end  of  the  world,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  centurj', 
the  crusades,  which  gave  me  to  a  profitable  traffic  in  the 
form  of  a  pecuniary  commutation  of  vows,  and  the  black 
death,  which  produced  a  pai-oxysm  of  religious  fanaticism, 
stimulated  the  movement.  In  the  monkish  chronicles,  the 
merits  of  sovereigns  are  almost  exclusively  judged  by  their 
boimty  to  the  Church,  and  in  some  cases  this  is  the  sole  part 
of  their  policy  which  has  been  preseiwed.* 

There  wen^,  no  doubt,  a  few  redeeming  points  in  this  dark 
period.  The  Irish  monks  are  said  to  have  been  honourably 
distinguished  for  their  reluctance  to  accept  the  lavish  dona¬ 
tions  of  their  admii-ers,*  and  some  missionary  monasteries  of 
a  high  order  of  excellence  were  scattered  through  Eui'opo. 
A  few  legends,  too,  may  be  cited  censurmg  the  facility  with 
which  money  acquired  by  crime  was  accepted  as  an  atonement 
for  crime.®  But  these  cases  were  very  i-are,  and  the  religious 
history  of  several  centuries  is  little  more  than  a  history  of 
the  lapacity  of  priests  and  of  the  credulity  of  laymen.  In 


power  of  serving  those  who  paid 
liberally  for  his  patronage.’ — Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  ch.  ix.  part  i.  I  do  not 
think  this  passage  makes  suflBcient 
allowance  for  the  unconscious  form¬ 
ation  of  many  saintly  myths,  but 
no  impartial  person  can  doubt  its 
substantial  trutli. 

'  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais, 
tome  ii.  pp.  54,  62-63. 

’  Milman’s  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 

’  Durandus,  a  French  bishop  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  tells  how, 
when  a  certain  bi.shop  was  conse- 
erating  a  church  built  out  of  the 
fruits  of  usury  and  pillage,  he  saw 
behind  the  altar  the  devil  in  a  pon¬ 
tifical  vestment,  standing  at  the 
bishop’s  throne,  who  said  unto  the 
bishop,  “  Cease  from  consecrating 
the  church ;  for  it  pertaineth  to 


my  jurisdiction,  since  it  is  built 
from  the  fruits  of  usuries  and  rob¬ 
beries."  Then  the  bishop  and  the 
clergy  having  fled  thence  in  fear, 
immediately  the  devil  destroyed 
that  church  with  a  g^reat  noise.’ — 
Rationale  Divinorum,  i.  6  (trans¬ 
lated  for  the  Camden  Society). 

A  certain  St.  Lannomiu*  is  said 
to  have  refused  a  gift  for  hie  mo¬ 
nastery  from  a  rapacious  noble, 
because  he  was  sure  it  was  de¬ 
rived  from  pillage.  (Montalem- 
bert’s  Moines  d Occident,  tome  ii. 
pp.  360-351.)  When  prostitutes 
were  converted  in  the  early  Church, 
it  was  the  rule  that  the  money  of 
which  they  had  become  possessed 
should  never  be  applied  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  purposes,  but  should  be 
distributed  among  the  poor. 
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England,  the  perpeUml  demands  of  the  Pope  excited  a  fierce 
resentment;  and  we  may  trace  with  remarkable  clearness, 
in  every  page  of  Matthew  Paris,  the  alienation  of  sympathy 
arising  from  this  cause,  which  prepai’ed  and  foreshadowed 
the  final  rupture  of  England  from  the  Chiu’ch.  Ireland,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  given  over  by  two  Popes  to  the 
English  invader,  on  the  condition  of  the  payment  of  Peter’s 
pence.  The  outrageous  and  notorious  immoraiity  of  the 
monasteries,  during  the  century  before  the  Reformation,  was 
chiefly  due  to  them  great  wealth ;  and  that  immomlity,  as 
the  wi-itings  of  Erasmus  and  Ulric  von  Hutten  show,  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  new  movement,  while  the  abuses  of 
the  indulgences  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt  of 
Luther.  But  these  things  arrived  only  after  many  centuries 
of  successful  fi-aud.  The  religious  terrorism  that  was  unscru¬ 
pulously  employed  had  done  its  work,  and  the  chief  riches  ol 
Christendom  had  passed  into  the  coffers  of  the  Church. 

It  is,  indeed,  jrrobable  that  religious  terroi-ism  played  a 
more  important  jmrt  in  the  monastic  phase  of  Christianity 
than  it  had  done  even  in  the  great  work  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Pagans.  Although  two  or  three  amiable  theologians 
had  made  faint  and  altogether  abortive  attempts  to  question 
the  eternity  of  punishment ;  although  there  had  been  some 
slight  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  future  of  some 
Pagan  philosopheis  who  had  lived  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  also  iipon  the  question  whether  infants  who 
died  unbaptised  were  only  deprived  of  all  joy,  or  were  ac¬ 
tually  subjected  to  never-ending  agony,  there  was  no  quastion 
as  to  the  main  features  of  the  Catholic  doctnne.  According 
to  the  patristic  theologians,  it  was  part  of  the  gosj)el  reve¬ 
lation  that  the  misery  and  suffering  the  human  race  en¬ 
dures  ujwn  earth  is  but  a  feeble  image  of  that  which  awaits 
it  in  the  future  world ;  that  all  its  membei-s  beyond  the 
Church,  as  well  as  a  very  large  proporfion  of  those  who  are 
within  its  pale,  are  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  agony  in  » 
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literal  aud  undying  Sre.  The  monastic  legenils  took  up  thia 
doctrine,  which  in  itself  is  sitfficiently  revolting,  and  they 
developed  it  with  an  ajipalling  vividness  and  minuteness. 
St.  Macarius,  it  is  said,  when  walking  one  day  through  the 
desert,  saw  a  skull  upon  the  ground.  lie  struck  it  with  his 
staff  and  it  began  to  sjieak.  It  told  liim  that  it  was  the 
skull  of  a  Pagan  priest  who  had  lived  l)efore  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  the  world,  and  who  had  accordingly  been 
doomed  to  hell.  As  high  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth, 
so  high  does  the  fire  of  hell  mount  in  waves  above  the  souls 
that  are  plunged  into  it.  'J’he  damned  souls  were  jire-ssed 
together  back  to  back,  and  the  lost  priest  made  it  his  single 
entreaty  to  the  saint  that  he  would  pray  that  they  might 
be  turned  face  to  face,  for  he  believed  that  the  sight  of  a 
brother’s  face  might  affoixl  him  some  faint  consolation  in  the 
eternity  of  agony  that  was  before  him.'  The  story  is  well 
known  of  how  St.  Gregory,  seeing  on  a  bas-relief  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  goodness  of  Trajan  to  a  poor  widow,  pitied  tlie 
Pagan  emperor,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  hell,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  released.  He  was  told  that  his  ])rayer  was 
altogether  unprecedented ;  but  at  last,  on  his  promising  tliat 
he  would  never  offer  such  a  piayer  again,  it  w.as  pai-tially 
granted.  Trajan  was  not  withdi-awn  from  hell,  but  he  was 
freed  from  the  tormonts  which  the  remainder  of  the  Paean 

o 

world  endured.^ 

An  entire  literature  of  visions  depicting  the  torments  of 

'  Verba  Smiorum, 'Prol.  §  172.  great  virtues,  was  an  uubaptised 

This  vision  is  not  related  by  infidel.’  The  whole  subject  of  the 
St.  Qregoty  himself,  and  some  vision  of  St.  Gregory  is  disenssed 
Catholics  are  perplexed  about  it,  on  by  Champagny,  Iats  AHtonitu,  tome 
account  of  the  vision  of  another  i.  pp.  372-373.  This  devout  writer 
saint,  who  afterwards  asked  whether  says,  ‘Cette  l^ende  fut  acceptio 
Tr.ijan  was  saved,  and  received  par  tout  le  moyen-4ge,  induUjent 
for  answer,  ‘  I  wish  men  to  rest  in  jtotir  Us  pdiens  iUustres  et  ttjut  dis- 
ignorance  of  this  subject,  that  the  pos4  a  les  supposer  chretieus  ei 
Catholics  may  become  stronger,  sauves.’ 

Tor  this  emperor,  though  he  had 
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hell  was  soon  produced  by  the  industry  of  the  monks.  The 
apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  which  pui-ported  to  describe 
the  descent  of  Christ  into  the  lower  world,  contributed  to 
loster  it  j  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great  has  related  many  visions 
in  a  more  famous  work,  which  professed  to  be  compiled  with 
scrupulous  veracity  from  the  most  authentic  soirrccs,'  and  of 
which  it  may  be  confidently  averred  that  it  scarcely  contains 
a  single  page  which  is  not  tainted  with  grotesque  and  de¬ 
liberate  falsehood.  Men,  it  was  said,  passed  into  a  trance  ox 
temporary  death,  and  were  then  carried  for  a  time  to  hell. 
Amorrg  others,  a  certain  man  named  Stephen,  from  whose 
lips  the  saint  declares  that  he  liad  heard  the  tale,  had  died 
by  mistake.  When  his  soirl  was  borne  to  the  gates  of  hell, 
the  Judge  declared  that  it  was  another  Stephen  who  was 
wanted  j  the  disembodied  spirit,  after  inspecting  hell,  was 
restored  to  its  former  body,  and  the  next  day  it  was  known 
that  another  Stephen  had  died.*  Volcanoes  were  the  portals 
of  hell,  and  a  herrrrit  had  seen  the  soul  of  the  Arian  emperor 
Theodoric,  as  St.  Eucherius  afterwards  did  the  soul  of 
Charles  Martel,  carried  down  that  in  the  Island  of  Lipari.® 
The  craters  in  Sicily,  it  was  remarked,  were  continirally 
agitated,  and  continually  incr-easing,  and  this,  as  St.  Gregory 
observes,  Avas  probably  due  to  the  impending  min  of  the 
world,  when  the  great  press  of  lost  souls  would  render  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  approaches  to  their  prisons.^ 

But  the  glimpses  of  heU  that  are  furnished  in  the  ‘  Dia¬ 
logues  ’  of  St.  Gregory  appear  meagre  and  unimaginative, 
compared  with  those  of  some  later  monks.  A  long  series 
of  monastic  visions,  of  which  that  of  St.  Fursey,  in  the 
seventh  century,  was  one  of  the  first,  and  which  followed 


'  S«e  the  solemn  asseveration  of  Book  of  Dialoffues 
the  care  which  he  took  in  going  ’  Dial.  iv.  36. 

only  to  the  most  credible  and  *  Ibid.  iv.  30, 

authorised  sources  for  his  mate-  *  Ibid.  iv.  35. 

rials,  in  the  Pref.ice  to  the  First 
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in  rapid  succession,  till  that  of  Tundale,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  professed  to  describe  with  the  most  detailed  accuracy 
the  condition  of  the  lost.*  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  more 
gha.stly,  grotesque,  and  material  conceptions  of  the  futm'e 
world  than  they  evince,  or  more  hideous  calumnies  against 
that  Being  who  was  supposed  to  inflict  upon  His  creatmes 
such  unspeakable  misery.  The  devil  was  represented  bound 
by  red-hot  chains,  on  a  burning  gridiron  in  the  centre  of 
hell.  The  screams  of  his  never-ending  agony  made  its  raftera 
to  resound ;  but  his  hands  were  firee,  and  with  these  he 
seized  the  lost  souls,  crushed  them  like  grapes  against  his 
teeth,  and  then  drew  them  by  his  breath  down  the  fiery 
cavern  of  his  throat.  Daemons  with  hooks  of  red-hot 
iron  plunged  souls  alternately  into  fire  and  ice.  Some  of 
the  lost  were  hung  up  by  their  tongues,  others  were  sawn 
asunder,  others  gnawed  by  serpents,  others  beaten  together  on 
an  anvil  and  welded  into  a  single  mass,  others  boiled  and 
then  strained  through  a  cloth,  others  twined  in  the  embi'aces 
of  daemons  whose  limbs  were  of  flame.  The  fire  of  earth, 
it  was  said,  was  but  a  picture  of  that  of  hell.  The  latter  was 
so  immeasurably  more  intense  that  it  alone  could  be  called 
real.  Sulphur  was  mixed  with  it,  partly  to  increase  its 
heat,  and  partly,  too,  in  order  that  an  insiifierable  stench 
might  be  added  to  the  misery  of  the  lost,  while,  unlike 
other  flames,  it  emitted,  according  to  some  visions,  no  light. 


'  The  fullest  collection  of  these 
visions  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  that  made  for  the  Philobiblion 
Society  (vol.  ix.),  by  M.  Delepierre, 
called  L'Enfer  dicrit  par  ceux  qui 
font  vu,  of  which  I  have  largely 
availed  myself.  See,  too,  Rusca  De 
Inferno.  Wright’s  Purgatory  of  St. 
Putrid,  and  an  interesting  collection 
of  visions  given  by  Mr.  Longfellow, 
inhiatranslationofBante.  Tholrish 
saints  were,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  pro¬ 


minent  in  producing  this  branch  of 
literature.  St.  Fursey,  whose  vision 
is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  Tondale, 
or  Tundale,  whose  vision  is  one  of 
the  most  detailed,  were  both  Irish. 
The  English  historians  contain 
several  of  these  visions.  Bede  re¬ 
lates  two  or  three — William  oi 
Malmesbury  that  of  Charles  the 
Fat ;  Matthew  Paris  three  visions 
of  purgatory. 
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that  the  horror  of  darkness  might  be  added  to  the  horror  of 
pain.  A  narrow  bridge  spanned  the  abyss,  and  from  it  the 
souls  of  sinners  were  plunged  into  the  darkness  that  was 
below.* 

Such  catalogues  of  horrors,  though  they  now  awake  in  an 
educated  man  a  sentiment  of  mingled  disgust,  weaiiness,  and 
contempt,  were  able  for  many  centuries  to  create  a  degree  of 
panic  and  of  misery  we  can  scarcely  realise.  With  the 
exception  of  the  heretic  Pelagius,  whose  noble  genius,  antici¬ 
pating  the  discoveries  of  modem  science,  had  repudiated  the 
theological  notion  of  death  having  been  introduced  into  the 
world  on  account  of  the  act  of  Adam,  it  was  universally 
held  among  Christians  that  all  the  forms  of  suffering 
and  dissolution  that  are  manifested  on  eaiih  were  penal 
inflictions.  The  destruction  of  the  world  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  at  hand.  The  minds  of  men  were  filled  with 
images  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  and  iimumerable 
l^ends  of  visible  daemons  were  industriously  circulated.  It 
was  the  custom  then,  as  it  is  the  custom  now,  for  Catholic 
priests  to  stain  the  imaginatioiLS  of  young  children  by  ghastly 
pictures  of  futiu'e  misery,  to  imprint  upon  the  virgin  nrind 
atr'ocious  irrrages  which  they  hoped,  not  unreasonably,  might 
prove  indelible.®  In  hours  of  weakness  and  of  sickness  their 


'  The  narrow  bridge  over  hell 
(in  some  visions  covered  with 
spikes),  which  is  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  Mohammedan  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  future  world,  appears 
very  often  in  Catholic  visions.  See 
Greg.  Tur.  iv.  33  ;  St.  Greg.  Dial. 
iv.  36  ;  and  the  vision  of  Tundale, 
in  Delepierre. 

’  Few  Englishmen,  I  imagine, 
are  aware  of  the  infamous  publica¬ 
tions  written  with  this  object,  that 
are  circulated  by  the  Catholic 
priests  among  the  poor.  I  have 
before  me  a  tract  ‘  for  children  and 


young  persons,’  called  The  Sight  of 
Hell,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Furniss.C.S.S.R., 
published  ‘  permissu  superiorum,’ 
by  Duffy  (Dublin  and  London). 
It  is  a  detailed  description  of  the 
dungeons  of  hell,  and  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  may  serve  as  a  sample.  ‘Seel 
on  the  middle  of  that  red-hot  floor 
stands  a  girl ;  she  looks  about  six¬ 
teen  years  old.  Her  feet  are  bare. 
She  has  neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 

.  .  .  Listen !  she  speaks.  She 
says,  I  have  been  standing  on  this 
red-hot  floor  for  years.  Day  and 
night  my  only  standing-place  ha* 
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overwrought  fancy  seemed  to  see  hideous  Ijeings  hovering 
around,  and  hell  itself  yawning  to  receive  its  victim.  St. 
Gregory  describee  how  a  monk,  who,  though  apparently  a 
man  of  exemplary  and  even  saintly  piety,  had  Ijeen  accus¬ 
tomed  secretly  to  eat  meat,  saw  on  his  deathbed  a  fearful 
dragon  twining  its  tail  roimd  his  body,  and,  with  open  jaws, 
sucking  his  breath ;  *  and  how  a  little  boy  of  five  yeais  old, 
who  had  learnt  from  his  father  to  repeat  blasphemous  words, 
saw,  as  he  lay  dying,  exulting  daemons  who  were  waiting  to 
carry  him  to  hell.*  To  the  jaundiced  eye  of  the  theologian, 
all  nature  seemed  stricken  and  forlorn,  and  its  brightness  and 
beauty  suggested  no  ideas  but  those  of  deception  and  of  sin. 
The  redbreast,  according  to  one  popular  legend,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  Deity  to  caiTy  a  drop  of  water  to  the  souls  of 
unbaptised  infants  in  hell,  and  its  breast  was  singed  in 
piercing  the  flames.*  In  the  calm,  still  hour  of  evening. 


been  this  red-hot  floor.  .  .  .  Look 
at  my  burnt  and  bleeding  feet.  Let 
me  go  off  this  burning  floor  for  one 
moment,  only  for  one  single  short 
moment.  .  .  .  The  fourth  dungeon 
is  the  boiling  kettle  ...  in  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  a  boy.  .  . 
Ilis  eyes  are  burning  like  two  binn¬ 
ing  coals.  Two  long  flames  come 
out  of  his  ears.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
he  opens  his  mouth,  and  blazing 
fire  rolls  out.  But  listen  !  there  is 
a  sound  like  a  kettle  boiling.  .  .  . 
The  blood  is  boiling  in  the  scalded 
veins  of  that  boy.  The  brain  is 
boiling  and  bubbling  in  his  head. 
The  marrow  is  boiling  in  his  bones. 

.  .  .  The  fifth  dungeon  is  the  red- 
hot  oven.  .  .  .  The  little  child  is 
in  this  red-hot  oven.  Hear  how 
it  screams  to  come  out.  See  how 
it  turns  and  twists  itself  about  in 
the  fire.  It  beats  its  head  against 
the  roof  of  the  oven.  It  stamps  its 
little  feet  on  the  floor.  .  .  .  God 


was  very  good  to  this  child.  Very 
likely  God  saw  it  would  get  worse 
and  worse,  and  would  never  repent, 
and  so  it  would  have  to  be  punished 
much  more  in  hell.  So  God  in  His 
mercy  called  it  out  of  the  world  in 
its  early  childhood.’  If  the  reader 
desires  to  follow  this  subject  fur¬ 
ther,  he  may  glance  over  a  com¬ 
panion  tract  by  the  same  reverend 
gentleman,  called  A  Terrible  Judg¬ 
ment  on  a  Little  Child',  and  also  a 
book  on  Hell,  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Pinamonti,  and  Tilth 
illustrations  depicting  the  various 
tortures. 

'  St.  Grog.  Dial.  iv.  38 

*  Ibid.  iv.  18. 

*  Alger’s  History  of  the  Doe- 
trine  of  a  Future  I^e  (New  York, 
1866),  p.  414.  The  ignis  fatuus  was 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  soul 
of  an  unbaptised  child.  There  is,  I 
believe,  another  Catholic  legend  I 
about  the  redbreast,  of  a  very 
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when  the  peasant  boy  asked  why  the  sinking  sun,  as  it  dipped 
beneath  the  horizon,  flushed  with  such  a  glorious  red,  he  was 
answered,  in  the  words  of  an  old  Saxon  catechism,  because  it 
ia  then  looking  into  hell.  * 

It  is  related  in  the  vision  of  Timdale,  that  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  burning  plains  of  hell,  and  listened  to  the  screams 
of  ceaseless  and  hopeless  agony  that  were  wrung  from  the 
sufierers,  the  cry  broke  from  his  lips,  ‘  Alas,  Lord  !  what 
truth  is  there  in  what  I  have  so  often  heard— the  earth  is 
filled  with  the  mercy  of  GodT  «  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  in  moral  history,  to  observe  how  men 
who  wei-e  sincerely  indignant  with  Pagan  writers  for  attri¬ 
buting  to  their  divinities  the  frailties  of  an  occasional  jealousy 
or  an  occasional  sensuality— for  representing  them,  in  a  word, 
like  men  of  mingled  characters  and  passions — have  neverthe¬ 
less  umscrupulously  attributed  to  their  own  Divinity  a  decree 
of  cruelty  which  may  be  confidently  said  to  transcend  ^the 
utmost  bai'baiity  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  Neither 
Nero  nor  Phalaris  could  have  looked  complacently  for  ever  on 
milUons  enduring  the  torture  of  fire— most  of  them  because 
of  a  crime  which  was  committed,  not  by  themselves,  but  by 
their  ancestors,  or  because  they  had  adopted  some  mistaken 
conclusion  on  intricate  questions  of  history  or  metaphysics.® 


different  kind — that  its  breast  was 
stained  with  blood  when  it  was 
trying  to  pull  out  the  thorns  from 
the  crown  of  Christ. 

‘  Wright's  Purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick,  p.  26.  M.  Delepierro 
quotes  a  curious  theory  of  Father 
Ilardouiu  (who  is  chiefly  known 
for  his  suggestion  that  the  classics 
were  composed  by  the  mediseval 
monks)  that  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  is  caused  by  the  lost  souls 
tiying  to  escape  from  the  fire  that 
is  at  the  centre  of  the  globe,  climb¬ 
ing,  in  consequence,  on  the  inner 


crust  of  the  earth,  which  is  the 
wall  of  hell,  and  thus  making  the 
whole  revolve,  as  the  squirrel  by 
climbing  turns  its  cage !  {L'Enfer 
decrit  par  ccu-x  qui  Font  w<,  p.  151.) 

’  Delepierre,  p.  70. 

’  Thus,  in  a  book  which  was 
attributed  (it  is  said  erroneously)  to 
J eremy  Taylor,  we  find  two  singu¬ 
larly  unrhetorical  and  unimpas¬ 
sioned  chapters,  deliberately  enu¬ 
merating  the  most  atrocious  acts 
of  cruelty  in  human  history,  and 
maintaining  that  they  are  surpassed 
by  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the 
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To  those  who  do  not  regard  such  teaching  as  true,  it  must 
ai)j>ear  without  exception  the  most  odious  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  world,  subversive  of  the  very  foundations  of 
morals,  and  well  fitted  to  transform  the  man  who  at  once 
realised  it,  and  accepted  it  with  pleasure,  into  a  monster  of 
barbarity.  Of  the  writers  of  the  mediaeval  peidod,  certainly 
one  of  the  two  or  three  most  eminent  was  Peter  Lombard, 
whose  ‘  Sentences,’  though  now,  I  believe,  but  little  read, 
were  for  a  long  time  the  basis  of  all  theological  literature  in 
Europe.  More  than  four  thousand  theologians  are  said  to 
have  written  commentaries  upon  them  ■  —  among  others, 
A-lbert  the  Oreat,  fet.  Ponaventura,  and  St.  Thomas  A  gnlnas 
Nor  is  the  work  unworthy  of  its  foi-mer  reputation.  Calm 
clear,  logical,  subtle,  and  concise,  the  author  professes  to  ex- 


Deity.  A  few  instances  will  suffice. 
Certain  persons  ‘  put  rings  of  iron, 
stuck  full  of  sharp  points  of  needles, 
about  their  arms  and  feet,  in  such 
a  manner  as  the  prisoners  could 
not  move  without  wounding  them¬ 
selves;  then  they  compassed  them 
about  with  fire,  to  the  end  that, 
stiinding  still,  they  might  be  burnt 
alive,  and  if  they  stirred  the  shjirp 
points  pierced  their  flesh.  .  .  . 
What,  then,  shall  be  the  torment 
of  the  damned  where  they  shall 
bum  eternally  without  dying,  and 
without  possibility  of  removing? 
.  .  .  Alexander,  the  son  of  Ilyr- 
canus,  caused  eight  hundred  to  be 
crucified,  and  whil.st  they  were  yet 
alive  caused  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  murdered  before  their 
eyes,  that  so  they  might  not  die 
once,  but  many  deaths.  This  rigour 
shall  not  be  wanting  in  hell.  .  .  . 
Mezentius  tied  a  living  body  to  a 
dead  until  the  putrefle<l  exhalations 
of  the  dea<l  bad  killed  the  living. 
.  .  .  What  is  this  in  respect  of 
hell,  when  each  body  of  ibedamue<l 


IS  more  loathsome  and  un.savoury 
than  a  million  of  dead  dogs?  .  .  . 
Bona  venture  says,  if  one  of  the 
damned  were  brought  into  this 
world  it  were  suflScient  to  infect 
the  whole  earth.  .  .  .  We  are 
amazed  to  think  of  the  inhumanity 
of  Phalaris,  who  roasted  men  alive 
in  his  brazen  bull.  That  was  a 
joy  in  re-^pect  of  that  fire  of  hell. 
.  .  .  This  torment  .  .  .  comprises 
as  many  torments  as  the  body  of 
man  has  joints,  sinews,  arteries, 
&c.,  being  caused  by  that  penetra¬ 
ting  and  real  fire,  of  which  this 
temporal  fire  is  but  a  painted  fire. 
.  .  .  What  comparison  will  there 
be  between  burning  for  a  hundred 
years*  space,  and  to  be  burning 
without  interruption  as  long  as  God 
is  God?' — Cmlemplatiom  on  the 
State  of  Man,  book  ii.  ch.  6-7,  in 
Ileber’s  Edition  of  the  works  of 
Taylor. 

'  Perrone,  Hittori<r.  Thrdlogxm 
cum  Philoeopkia  eomparata  Synop¬ 
sis,  p  29.  P*-ter  Lombard's  work 
was  published  in  x.d.  1100. 
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pound  tte  whole  system  of  Catholic  theology  and  ethics, 
and  to  reveal  the  interdependence  of  their  various  parts. 
Having  explained  the  position  and  the  duties,  he  proceeds  tc 
examine  the  prospects,  of  man.  He  maintains  that  until  the 
day  of  judgment  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  hell  will 
continually  see  one  another;  but  that,  in  the  succeeding 
etemity,  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  alone  will  see  those  of  the 
opposite  world ;  and  he  concludes  his  great  work  by  this 
most  impressive  passage  :  ‘  In  the  last  place,  we  must  enquire 
whether  the  sight  of  the  punishment  of  the  condemned  will 
impair  the  glory  of  the  blest,  or  whether  it  will  augment 
their  beatitude.  Concerning  this,  Gregory  says  the  sight  of 
the  punishment  of  the  lost  will  not  obscure  the  beatitude  of 
the  just ;  for  when  it  is  accompanied  by  no  compassion  it  can 
be  no  diminution  of  happiness.  And  although  their  own 
joys  might  suffice  to  the  just,  yet  to  their  greater  glory  they 
will  see  the  pains  of  the  evil,  which  by  grace  they  have 

escaped . The  elect  will  go  forth,  not  indeed  locally, 

but  by  intelligence,  and  by  a  clear  vision,  to  behold  the 
torture  of  the  impious,  and  as  they  see  them  they  will  not 
giieve.  Their  minds  will  be  sated  with  joy  as  they  gaze  on 
the  unspeakable  anguish  of  the  impious,  returning  thank? 
for  their  own  freedom.  Thus  lj.saias,  describing  the  toiments 
of  the  impious,  and  the  joy  of  the  righteous  in  witnessing  it, 
says  :  The  elect  in  truth  will  go  out  and  will  see  the  coipses 
of  men  who  have  prevaricated  against  Him  ;  their  worm 
will  not  die,  and  they  will  be  to  the  satiety  of  vision  to  all 
flesh,  that  is  to  the  elect.  The  just  man  will  rejoice  when 
he  shall  see  the  vengeance.”  ’  • 


'  ‘  Postremo  qu®ritur,  An  poena  passio  miserife  non  erit,  minnere 
reprolwrum  visa  hecoloret  gloriam  beatorum  Isetitiam  non  valebit.  Et 

beaUirom?  an  eorura  beatitudini  licet  justis  sua  gandia  sufficiant, 
proficiat  ?  De  hoc  ita  Gregorius  ad  majorera  gloriam  vident  poenas 
ait,  Apud  animum  justomm  non  ob-  malonun  quas  per  gratiam  evago- 
fuscat  beatitudinem  aepecta  pcena  runt.  .  .  .  Egredientur  ergo  elect;, 
reDroltorum ;  quia  nbi  jam  com-  non  loco,  eed  iatelligentiavelvuioiM 
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This  passion  for  visions  of  heaven  and  hell  vras,  in  fact, 
a  natural  continuation  of  the  passion  for  dogmatic  definition , 
which  had  raged  during  the  fifth  century.  It  was  natural 
that  men,  whose  curiosity  had  left  no  conceivable  question  of 
theology  undefined,  should  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
witli  corresponding  precision  the  condition  of  the  dead. 
Much,  however,  was  due  to  the  hallucinations  of  solitary 
and  ascetic  life,  and  much  more  to  deliberate  imposture. 
It  is  impossible  for  men  to  continue  long  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  panic,  and  supei-stition  speedily  discovered  remedies 
to  allay  the  fears  it  had  created.  If  a  malicious  daemon  was 
hovering  aroimd  the  believer,  and  if  the  jaws  of  hell  were 
opening  to  receive  him,  he  was  defended,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  countless  angels ;  a  lavish  gift  to  a  church  or  monasteiy 
could  always  enlist  a  saint  in  his  behalf,  and  priestly  power 
could  protect  him  against  the  dangers  which  priestly  sagticity 
had  revealed.  When  the  angels  were  weighing  the  good  and 
evil  deeds  of  a  dead  man,  the  latter  were  found  by  far  to 
preponderate;  but  a  priest  of  St.  Lawrence  came  in,  and 
tm-ned  the  scale  by  throwing  down  among  the  former  a 
heavy  gold  chalice,  which  the  deceased  had  given  to  the 
altar.*  Dagobei-t  was  snatched  from  the  very  arms  of  dasmons 
by  St.  Denis,  St.  Maurice,  and  St.  Martin.*  Charlemagne 
w'iis  saved,  because  the  moniisteries  he  had  built  outweighed 


manifcsta  ad  videnJum  impioriim 
cruciatus ;  quos  videntes  non  dolore 
afBeientur  sed  Isetitia  satialmntur, 
agentes  gratias  de  sua  liberatione 
visa  impiomm  ineffabili  calamitate. 
Undo  Esaias  impiornm  tormenra 
describens  et  ex  eorum  visione  lae- 
titiain  bonomm  eiprimenK,  ait, 
Egrodieutur  elect!  scilicet  et  vide- 
bunt  cadavera  virorum  qui  praeva- 
ricati  sunt  in  me.  Vermis  eorum 
non  morietur  et  ignis  non  extin- 
guetur,  et  erunt  usque  ad  satictatem 
naionit  omni  earni,  id  esc  electis. 


Lsetabitur  justus  cum  viderit  vin- 
dictam.’ — Peter  Lombard,  Senten. 
lib.  iv.  finis.  These  amiable  views 
have  often  been  expressed  both  by 
Catholic  and  by  Puritan  divines.  See 
Alger’s  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Lift, 
p.  541. 

*  Legaula  Aurea.  There  is  a 
curious  fresco  representing  this 
transaction,  on  the  portal  of  the 
church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  near  Home. 

*  Aimoni,  De  Gestis  Franoorum 
Hist,  iv.  34. 
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to  evi]  «...  Other.,  who  died  m  mortal  sin,  .  ere  raised 

d  “«"'™  *'“*  pto-onage  o( 

ctof  7  f  •  <»  “Id  *«™l.es.  beca,ne  the 

chief  part  o.  religion,  and  the  more  the  terroia  of  the  imseen 

w«M  were  unfolded,  the  more  men  sought  tr.n,uill% ", 
the  consolations  of  superstition.^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  extent  to  which  the  custom  of  materialising  religion 
earned,  can  only  be  adequately  realised  by  those  who 
ave  examined  the  medimval  literature  itself.  That  which 
suites  a  student  m  perusmg  this  literatui’e,  is  not  so  much 
the  existence  of  these  superstitions,  as  their  extraordinary 

^ouTht’ tr'  of  grotesque  miiacS 

a  .  i^ts,  monasteries,  or  rehes,  that  were  delibe¬ 
rately  ^serted  and  unireisally  beUeved.  Chiistianity  had 

Store  “  1?  1“**  as  polytheistic  and  quite  a. 

dolatrou.  IS  the  ancient  Pagnuiun,  The  low  lerel  of  intel- 
Iretual  cultivation,  the  religious  feeUngs  of  half-convc-M 

re"  aatoi  t^ 

portance  of  the  monasteiies,  and  perhaps  also  the  custom  of 

compounding  for  nearly  all  crimes  by  /ecaniaiw  finir^Lh 

-as  so  ^neial  m  the  penal  system  of  the  bar  Wn  triti 

the  fear  of  hell  m  driving  men  in  the  same  direction  and 
the  w^lth  and  power  of  the  clergy  rose  to  a  point ’that 
enabled  them  to  overshadow  all  other  classes.  Vey  had 
found,  os  has  been  well  said,  in  another  world,  the  standte^ 


'  Turpin’s  Chronicle,  ch.  32.  In 
the  rision  of  Watlin,  howeTor  (a.d. 
824),  Charlemagne  was  seen  tor¬ 
tured  in  purgatory  on  account  of 

ni8  excessive  love  of  women.  (De- 

lepierre,  L’ Enfer  decrit  par  ceux 
fut  r ont  mi,  pp.  27-28.) 

As  the  Abbe  Mably  observes  : 
On  croyoit  cn  quelque  sorte  daus 


ees  siecles  grossiers  que  I’avarice 
etoit  le  premier  attribut  de  Dieu 
et  que  les  saints  faisoient  un  com^ 
nmree  de  leur  credit  et  de  leur  pro- 
tection.  De-la  les  richesses  C 
menses  donn4es  aux  ighses  par  de» 
hommes  dont  les  mmurs  d&hono- 
Oheervation* 

our  PHift.  de  France,  1.  4. 

1x2 
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point  of  Archimedes  from  which  they  could  move  this.  No 
other  system  had  ever  ap))eared  so  admirably  fitted  to  endui-e 
for  ever.  The  Church  had  crushed  or  silenced  every  oppo¬ 
nent  in  Christendom.  It  had  an  absolute  control  OA'er 
education  in  all  its  branches  and  in  all  its  stages.  It  had 
absorbed  all  the  speculative  knowledge  and  art  of  Europe. 
It  possessed  or  commanded  wealth,  rank,  and  militai-y  power. 
It  had  so  directed  its  teaching,  that  everything  which  terri¬ 
fied  or  distressed  mankind  drove  men  speedily  into  its  arms, 
and  it  had  covered  Europe  with  a  vast  network  of  insti¬ 
tutions,  admirably  adapted  to  extend  and  perpetuate  its 
power.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  had  guarded  with  con¬ 
summate  skill  all  the  approaches  to  its  citadel.  Every 
doubt  was  branded  as  a  sin,  and  a  long  course  of  doubt 
must  necessarily  have  preceded  the  rejection  of  its  tenets. 
All  the  avenues  of  enquiry  were  painted  with  images  of 
appalling  sufleiing,  and  of  mahcious  daemons.  No  sooner 
did  the  worshipper  begin  to  question  any  article  of  faith,  or 
to  lose  his  confidence  in  the  vii-tue  of  the  ceremonies  of  hLs 
Church,  than  he  was  threatened  with  a  doom  that  no  human 
heroism  could  brave,  that  no  imagination  could  contemplate 
imdismayed. 

Of  all  the  sufiering  that  was  undergone  by  those  brave 
men  who  in  ages  of  ignoi-ance  and  superstition  dared  to 
break  loose  from  the  trammels  of  their  Church,  and  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  it  is  this  which 
was  probably  the  most  -poignant,  and  which  is  the  least 
realised.  Our  imaginations  can  reproduce  with  much  vivid¬ 
ness  gigantic  massacres  like  those  of  the  Albigenses  or  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  We  can  conceive,  too,  the  tortui-es  of  the 
rack  and  of  the  boots,  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  and  the  slow 
fire.  We  can  estimate,  though  less  perfectly,  the  anguish 
which  the  bold  enquu-er  must  have  undergone  from  the 
desei-tion  of  those  he  most  deaidy  loved,  from  the  hatred  of 
mankind,  from  the  malignant  calumnies  that  were  hea|)ed 
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opon  his  name.  But  in  the  chamber  of  his  own  soul,  in  the 
hours  of  his  soUtaiy  meditation,  he  must  have  found  elements 
of  a  sufeiing  that  was  still  more  acute.  Taught  from  his 
^rhest  childhood  to  regai-d  the  abandonment  of  his  here¬ 
ditary  opinions  as^  the  most  deadly  of  crimes,  and  to  ascribe 
It  tp  the  mstigation  of  deceiving  diemons,  pereuaded  that 
If  he  died  m  a  condition  of  doubt  he  must  pass  into  a  state 
of  everlastmg  torture,  his  imagination  satui-ated  with  images 
of  the  most  hideous  and  appaUing  anguish,  he  found  himself 
alone  m  the  world,  struggling  with  his  difficulties  and  his 
doubts.  There  existed  no  rival  sect  in  which  he  could  take 
refuge,  and  where,  in  the  professed  agi-eement  of  many  minds, 
he  could  forget  the  anathemas  of  the  Church.  Physical 
science,  that  has  disproved  the  theological  theories  which, 
attribute  death  to  human  sin,  and  suffering  to  Divine  ven¬ 
geance,  and  all  natural  phenomena  to  isolated  acts  of  Divine 
intervention— historical  criticism,  which  has  dispelled  so 
many  imposing  fabrics  of  behef,  traced  so  many  elaborate 
superstitions  to  the  normal  action  of  the  imdisciplined  imacd- 
nation,  and  explained  and  defined  the  successive  phases  of 
religious  progress,  were  both  unknown.  Every  comet  that 
blazed  m  the  sky,  every  pestilence  that  swept  over  the  land 
appeared  a  confii-mation  of  the  dark  threats  of  the  theologian.’ 
A  spirit  of  blind  and  abject  credulity,  inculcated  as  the  first 
of  duties,  and  exhibited  on  all  subjects  and  in  all  forms, 
pervaded  the  atmosphere  he  breathed.  Who  can  estimate 
aright  the  obstacles  again.st  which  a  sincere  enquii’er  in  such 
an  age  must  have  struggled  1  Who  can  conceive  the  secret 
anguish  he  must  have  endured  in  the  long  months  or  years 
during  which  rival  arguments  gained  an  alternate  sway 
over  his  judgment,  while  all  doubt  was  still  regarded  as 
damimble?  And  even  when  his  mind  was  convinced,  his 
imagination  would  still  often  revert  to  his  old  belief,  ’our 
thoughts  in  after  yeai-s  flow  spontaneously,  and  even  uncon¬ 
sciously.  in  the  channels  that  arc  formed  in  youili.  In 
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luomente  when  the  controlling  jndgment  has  relaxed  its 
grasp,  old  intellectual  habits  reassume  their  sway,  and 
images  painted  on  the  imagination  will  live,  when  the  intel¬ 
lectual  propositions  on  which  they  rested  have  been  wholly 
abandoned.  In  houis  of  weakness,  of  sickness,  and  of  drow¬ 
siness,  in  the  feverish  and  anxious  moments  that  are  known 
to  all,  when  the  mind  floats  passively  upon  the  stream,  the 
phantoms  which  reason  had  exorcised  must  have  often  re¬ 
appeared,  and  the  bitterness  of  an  ancient  tyranny  must  have 
entered  into  bis  soul. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  services  that  were 
rendered  to  mankind  by  the  Troubadours,  that  they  cast 
such  a  flood  of  ridicule  upon  the  visions  of  hell,  by  which 
the  monks  had  been  accustomed  to  terrify  mankind,  that 
they  completely  discredited  and  almost  suppressed  them.* 
Whether,  however,  the  Catholic  mind,  if  unaasisted  by  the 
literature  of  Paganism  and  by  the  independent  thinkers  who 
grew  up  imder  the  shelter  of  Mohammedanism,  could  have 
ever  unwound  the  chains  that  had  bound  it,  may  well  bo 
questioned.  The  growth  of  towns,  which  multiplied  secular 
interests  and  feelings,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  depression 
of  the  ecclesiastical  classes  that  followed  the  crusades,  and,  at 
last,  the  dislocation  of  Christendom  by  the  Reformation, 
gradually  impaired  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  which  ceased 
to  l>e  realised  before  it  ceased  to  be  believed.  There  was, 
however,  another  doctrine  which  exercised  a  still  greater 
influence  in  augmenting  the  riches  of  the  clergy,  and  in 
making  donations  to  the  Church  the  chief  part  of  religion. 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 

A  distinguished  modem  apologist  for  the  middle  ages 
has  made  this  doctrine  the  object  of  his  spiecial  and  very 
characteristic  eulogy,  because,  as  he  says,  by  providing  n 

•  Many  carious  examples  of  the  are  given  by  Delepierre,  p.  144. — 
way  in  which  the  Troubadours  bur-  Wright’s  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick^ 
lesqued  the  monkish  visions  of  hell  47-62. 
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finite  pmushment  graduated  to  every  vaiiety  of  cruilt  and 
adapted  for  those  who.  without  beSg 
to  paas  at  once  into  heaven,  did  not  appear  sufficiently 
vicious  to  pass  into  hell,  it  formed  an  indisiiensable  coi^ 
rective  to  the  ^treme  ten-orism  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
pu^ment.  This  is  one  of  those  theories  which,  though 
exceedingly  popular  with  a  class  of  writeis  who  are  not  without 
^uence  in  our  day,  must  appear,  I  think,  almost  grotesque 
to  those  who  have  examined  the  actual  operation  of  the 
^ctrme  d^g  the  middle  ages.  According  to  the  practical 
<  hing  of  the  Church,  the  expiatory  powers  at  the  disposal 
of  Its  clergy  were  so  great,  that  those  who  died  believing  its 
doctnn^,  and  fortified  in  their  last  hours  by  its  rites,  hal  no 
^ime  whatever  to  dread  the  terrors  of  heU.  On  the  other 
h^d,  those  who  died  external  to  the  Church  had  no  prospect 
of  entenng  into  purgatory.  This  latter  was  designed  alto¬ 
gether  for  true  beHeversj  it  was  chiefly  preached  at  a  time 

of  the  Church  to  absolve  any  crime,  however  heinous,  or  to 
fi-ee  the  woi-st  men  from  hell,  and  it  was  assuredly  never 
regarded  m  the  Ught  of  a  consolation.  Indeed,  the  popular 
pictm-es  of  purgatory  were  so  terrific  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  imagination  could  ever  fully  realise,  though  the 

InTtL^I  difference  between  this  state 

and  that  of  the  lost.  The  fire  of  purgatory,  according  to  the 
most  eiiMent  theologians,  was  like  the  fire  of  heU— a  Uteral 
re,  prolonged,  it  was  sometimes  said,  for  ages.  The  de- 
^mations  of  the  pulpit  described  the  sufferings  of  the  saved 
^ffis  m  pur^tory  as  mcalculably  greater  than  any  that  weie 
endured  by  the  most  wretched  mortals  upon  earth.^  The  rude 

toin'e  -  1- compare  a  une  se 

'xmslea  tourmentade  c’ette  vie 
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artists  of  me<ii8e\-alifim  exhausted  their  efforts  in  depicting 
the  writhings  of  the  dead  in  the  flames  that  encircled  them. 
Innumerable  visions  detailed  with  a  ghastly  minuteness  the 
various  kinds  of  torture  they  underwent,*  and  the  monk, 
who  described  what  he  professed  to  have  seen,  usually  ended 
by  the  characteristic  moral,  that  could  men  only  realise  those 
sufferings,  they  would  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  to  rescue  their 
friends  from  such  a  state.  A  sjjecial  place,  it  was  said,  was 
reserved  in  purgatory  for  those  w ho  had  been  slow  in  pa j  mg 
them  tithes.**  St.  Gregoi7  tells  a  curious  story  of  a  mau 
who  was,  in  other  respects,  of  admirable  virtue  j  but  who, 


do  I’Avent,  “  d’estre  au  travers  do 
VOS  chenets,  sur  vostro  petit  feu 
pour  une  centaine  d’ans :  ce  n’est 
rienau  respect  dun  monientde  pur- 
gatoire.  Mais  si  vous  vistes  jamais 
tirer  quelqu’un  a  quatre  chevaux, 
quelqu’un  brusler  a  petit  feu,  en- 
ragerdefaim  ou  desoif,  une  heurede 
purgatoire  est  pire  que  tout  cela.”  ) 
—  Moray,  Les  Lihres  Precheurs 
(Paris,  1860),  pp.  130-131  (an  ex¬ 
tremely  curious  and  suggestive 
book).  I  now  take  up  the  first 
contemporary  book  of  popular  Ca¬ 
tholic  devotion  on  this  subject  which 
is  at  hand,  and  read  :  ‘  Compared 
with  the  pains  of  purgatory,  then, 
all  those  wounds  and  dark  prisons, 
all  those  wild  beasts,  hooks  of  iron, 
red-hot  plates,  &c.,  which  the  holy 
martyrs  suffered,  are  nothing.’ 
‘  They  (souls  in  purgatory)  are  in 
a  real,  though  miraculous  manner, 
tortured  by  fire,  which  is  of  the 
same  kind  (says  Bollarmine)  as  our 
element  fire.’  ‘  The  Angelic  Doctor 
affirms  “  that  the  fire  which  tor¬ 
ments  the  damned  is  like  the  fire 
which  purges  the  elect.’”  ‘What 
agony  will  not  those  holy  souls 
suffer  when  tied  and  bound  with 
the  most  tormenting  chains  of  a 


living  fire  like  to  that  of  hell !  and 
we,  while  able  to  make  them  free 
and  happy,  shall  we  stand  like  un¬ 
interested  spectators ? ’  ‘St. Austin 
is  of  opinion  that  the  pains  of  a 
soul  in  purgatory  during  the  time 
required  to  open  and  shut  one  s 
eye  is  more  severe  than  what  St. 
Lawrence  suffered  on  the  gridiron ;’ 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
(Purga*0’~^  opentd  to  the  Piety  of 
the  Faithful.  Richardson,  London.) 

‘  See  Delepierre,  Wright,  and 
Alger. 

*  This  appears  from  the  vision 
ofThurcill.  (Wright’s  Purgatory 
of  Si.  Patrick,  p.  42.;  Brompton 
(Chronioon)  tells  of  an  English  land¬ 
lord  who  had  refused  to  pay  tithes. 
St.  Augu.stine,  having  vainly  rea- 
80ne<l  with  him,  at  last  convinced 
him  by  a  miracle.  Before  celebrat¬ 
ing  mass  he  ordered  all  eicommuni 
cated  persons  to  leave  the  church, 
whereupon  a  corpse  got  out  of  a 
grave  and  walked  away.  The  corp.se, 
on  being  questioned,  said  it  was  the 
body  of  an  ancient  Briton  who  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  tithes,  and  had  in  con¬ 
sequence  been  excommunicated»iDd 
damned. 
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iu  a  contested  election  for  the  popedom,  supported  the  wrong 
candidate,  and  without,  as  it  would  appear,  in  any  degree 
refusing  to  obey  the  successful  candidate  when  elected,  con¬ 
tinued  secretly  of  opinion  that  the  choice  was  an  unwise  one. 
He  was  accordingly  placed  for  some  time  after  death  in 
boiling  water.'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  other 
aspects,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  lecognising  in  this  teaching  a 
masterly  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  which 
almost  rises  to  artistic  beauty.  A  system  which  deputed  its 
minister  to  go  to  the  unhappy  widow  in  the  first  dark  hour 
of  her  anguish  and  her  desolation,  to  tell  her  that  he  who 
was  dearer  to  her  than  all  the  world  besides  was  now  burning 
in  a  fire,  and  that  he  could  only  be  relieved  by  a  gift  of 
money  to  the  priests,  was  assuredly  of  its  own  kind  not 
without  an  extraordinaiy  merit. 

If  we  attempt  to  realise  the  moral  condition  of  the  society 
of  W estern  Europe  in  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empii-e  and  Charlemagne,  dui-ing  which  the 
religious  transformations  I  have  noticed  chiefly  arose,  we  ah  all 
be  met  by  some  formidable  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  our 
materials  are  very  scanty.  Erom  the  year  a.d.  642,  wffien  the 
meagre  chronicle  of  Fredigarius  closes,  to  the  biography  of 
Charlemagne  by  Eginhard,  a  century  later,  there  is  an  almost 
complete  blank  in  trustworthy  history,  and  we  are  reduced 
to  a  few  scanty  and  very  doubtful  notices  in  the  chronicles  of 
monasteries,  the  lives  of  saints,  and  the  decrees  of  Councils. 
All  secular  literature  had  almost  disappeared,  and  the  thought 
of  posterity  seems  to  have  vanished  from  the  world.^  Of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  centm-y,  however,  and  of  the  two 
centuries  that  preceded  it,  we  have  much  information  from 


Grep.  Dial.  iv.  40. 

*  Aa  Sismondi  says:  ‘Pendant 
qnatre-vin^ts  ans,  tout  au  moins, 
il  n’y  eut  pas  nn  Franc  qui  songoAt 
a  tr.'insmettre  a  la  postAritA  la  mi- 
moire  dea  ivinementa  contempo- 


rains,  et  pendant  le  mime  eapace 
de  temps  il  n’y  eut  pas  un  person- 
nage  puissant  qui  ne  bAtit  dea 
temples  pour  la  poatiriti  la  plus 
reculie.’ — Hist,  des  Fratif^ais,  tome 
ii.  p.  46. 
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Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Fredigarius,  whose  tedious  and  repil 
sive  pages  illustrate  with  considerable  clearness  the  conflict  of 
races  and  the  dislocation  of  governments  that  for  centuries 
existed.  In  Italy,  the  traditions  and  habits  of  the  old  Empire 
had  in  some  degree  reasserted  their  sway ;  but  in  Gaul  the 
Church  subsisted  in  the  midst  of  barbamns,  whose  native 
vigour  had  never  been  emasculated  by  civilisation  and  refined 
by  knowledge.  The  picture  which  Gregory  of  Tours  gives  us 
is  that  of  a  society  which  was  almost  absolutely  anarchicaL 
'Ihe  mind  is  fatigued  by  the  monotonous  account  of  acts  of 
violence  and  of  fraud  springing  from  no  fixed  jwlicy,  tending 
to  no  end,  leaving  no  lasting  impress  upon  the  world.*  The 
two  queens  Fiedegonde  and  Brunehaut  rise  conspicuous  above 
other  figures  for  their  fiez-ce  and  undaimted  ambition,  for  the 
fascination  they  exercised  over  the  minds  of  multitudes,  and 
for  the  number  and  atrocity  of  their  crimes.  All  classes 
seem  to  have  been  almost  equally  tainted  with  vice.  'We 
read  of  a  bishop  named  Cautinus,  who  had  to  Ize  earned, 
when  intoxicated,  by  four  men  from  the  table ;  *  who,  upon 


'  Gibbon  says  of  the  period 
during  which  the  Merovingian  dy¬ 
nasty  reigned,  that  ‘it  would  be 
diflSonlt  to  find  anywhere  more  vice 
or  less  virtue.’  Hallam  reproduces 
this  observation,  and  adds  :  ‘  The 
facts  of  these  ti  mes  are  of  little  other 
importance  than  as  they  impress 
on  the  mind  a  thorough  notion  of 
the  extreme  wickedness  of  almost 
every  person  concerned  in  them, 
and  consequently  of  the  state  to 
which  society  was  reduced.’ — Hitif,. 
of  the  Middle  Apes,  ch.  i.  Dean 
Milman  is  equally  tinfavourable 
and  emphatic  in  his  judgment.  ‘  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  dark 
and  odious  state  of  society  than 
that  of  France  under  her  Merovin¬ 
gian  kings,  the  descendants  of 
Glovis,  as  described  by  G-regory  of 


Tours.  In  the  conflict  of  barbarism 
with  Eoman  Christianity,  barba¬ 
rism  has  introduced  into  Christia¬ 
nity  all  its  ferocity  with  none  of  it* 
generosity  and  magnanimity ;  its 
energy  shows  itself  in  atrocity  of 
cruelty,  and  even  of  sensuality. 
Christianity  has  given  to  barba¬ 
rism  hardly  more  than  its  super¬ 
stition  and  its  hatred  of  heretics 
and  unbelievers.  Throughout,  as- 
s^inations,  parricides,  and  fratri¬ 
cides  intermingle  with  adulteries 
and  rapes.’ — Hist  ory  of  Latin  Chris¬ 
tianity,  vol.  i.  p.  365. 

’  Greg.Tur.iv.  12.  Gregorymen- 
tions  (v.  41)  another  bishop  who 
used  to  become  so  intoxicated  as  to 
be  unable  to  stand  ;  and  St.  Boni¬ 
face.  after  de.scribing  the  extreme 
sensuality  of  the  clergy  of  his  time. 
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the  i-efusal  of  oae  of  his  priests  to  surrender  some  private 
property,  delibei-ately  ordered  that  priest  to  be  buried  alive, 
and  who,  when  the  victim,  escaping  by  a  happy  chance  from 
the  sepulchre  in  which  he  had  been  immured,  revealed  the 
crime,  received  no  greater  punishment  than  a  censure.*  The 
woist  sovereigns  found  ilatterera  or  agents  in  ecclesiastics. 
Fr^d^gonde  deputed  two  clerks  to  mm-der  Childebert,**  and 
another  clerk  to  murder  Bruneliaut she  caused  a  bishop  of 
Kouen  to  be  assassinated  at  the  altar — a  bishop  and  an  aich- 
deacon  being  her  accomplices ;  <  and  she  found  in  another 
bishop,  named  .^gidius,  one  of  her  moat  devoted  instruments 
and  friends.®  The  pope,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  was  an 
ardent  flatterer  of  Brunehaiit.®  Gundebald,  having  murdered 
his  thi-ee  biothei-s,  was  consoled  by  St.  Avitus,  the  bishop  of 
V’ienne,  who,  without  intimating  the  slightest  disapprobation 
ot  the  act,  assured  him  that  by  removing  his  rivals  he  had 
been  a  providential  agent  in  preserving  the  happiness  of  his 
(Hjople.^  The  bishoprics  were  fllled  by  men  of  notorious 
debauchery,  or  by  grasping  misers.*  The  priests  sometimes 
celebrated  the  sacred  mysteries  ‘  gorged  with  food  and  dull 
with  wine.’®  They  had  already  begun  to  carry  ai‘m.s, 
and  Gregory  tells  of  two  bishops  of  the  sixth  century 


adds  that  there  are  some  bishops 
‘  qui  licet  dicaiit  se  furnicarios 
vel  adulteros  non  esse,  sed  sunt 
ebriosi  et  injuriosi,’  &c. — Ep. 
xlbc. 

'  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  12. 

’•  Ibid.  viii.  29.  She  gave  them 
knives  with  hollow  grooves,  filled 
with  poison,  in  the  blades. 

’  Ibid.  vii.  20. 

*  Ibid.  viii.  31-41, 

‘  Ibid.  V.  19. 

‘  See  his  very  curious  corre¬ 
spondence  with  her. —  B'.p.  vi.  6, 
♦0,  59;  ix.  n,  117;  x\.  62-03. 

.'Ivitiw,  Ep.  V.  He  adds  :  ‘  Mi- 


uuebat  regni  felicitas  numerunire- 
galium  ptrsonnrum.’ 

*  See  the  emphatic  testimony  of 
St.  Boniface  in  the  eighth  century. 
‘  Modo  auiem  maxima  ex  parte  per 
civitates  episcopales  sedes  tradihe 
suut  laicis  cupidis  ml  possidendum, 
vel  adulteratis  clericis,  scortato- 
ribu-s  et  publiainis  s»culariter  ad 
perfriieiidum.’ — A^i'sAxlix.  ‘  ad  Za- 
chariam.’  The  whole  epistle  con¬ 
tains  an  appalling  picture  of  the 
clerical  vices  of  the  times. 

'  More  than  one  Council  made 
decrees  about  this.  See  the  r.s 
de  St.  Liqer,  by  Dora  Pitra,  pp, 
172-177.' 
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who  had  killed  many  enemies  with  their  own  hands.'  There 
was  scarcely  a  reign  that  was  not  marked  by  some  atrocious 
domestic  tragedy.  There  were  few  sovereigns  who  were  not 
guilty  of  at  least  one  deliberate  murder.  Never,  perhaps 
was  the  infliction  of  mutilation,  and  prolonged  and ’agonising 
fonns  of  death,  more  common.  We  read,  among  other  atro“ 
cities,  of  a  bishop  being  di-iven  to  a  distant  place  of  exile 
upon  a  bed  of  thorns of  a  king  burning  together  his  rebel¬ 
lious  son,  his  daughter-in-law,  and  their  daughters of  a 
queen  condemning  a  daughter  she  had  had  by  a  former  mar¬ 
riage  to  be  drowned,  lest  her  beauty  should  excite  the  passions 
of  her  husband  ;  *  of  another  queen  endeavouring  to  strangle 
her  daughter  with  her  own  hands ;»  of  an  abbot,  compell^a 
a  poor  man  to  ab^don  his  house,  that  he  might  commit 
adultery  with  his  wife,  and  being  murdered,  together  with  his 
partner,  in  the  act;®  of  a  prince  who  made  it  an  habitual 
amusement  to  torture  his  slaves  -with  fire,  and  who  buried 
two  of  them  alive,  because  they  had  married  without  hi.s 
permksion ;  ^  of  a  bishop’s  wife,  who,  besides  other  crimes 
was  accustomed  to  mutilate  men  and  to  torture  women,  by 
applying  red-hot  ii-ons  to  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  their 
bodies; «  of  gi-eat  numbers  who  were  deprived  of  their  eai-s 


'  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  43.  St.  Boni¬ 
face,  at  a  much  later  period  (a.d. 
742),  talks  of  bishops  *  Qui  pug- 
nant  in  exercitu  armati  et  effun- 
dunt  propria  manu  sanguiuem  ho- 
minum.’ — Ep.  ilii. 

’  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  26. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  20. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  26.  *  Ibid.  ix.  34. 

*  Ibid.  viii.  19.  Gregory  says 
this  story  should  warn  cler¬ 
gymen  not  to  meddle  with  the 
wves  of  other  people,  but  ‘  content 
themselves  with  those  that  they  may 
possess  without  crime.’  The  abbot 
had  previously  tried  to  seduce  the 


husband  within  the  precincts  of 
the  monastery,  that  he  might  mur¬ 
der  him. 

’  Ibid  V.  3. 

*  Ibid.  viii.  39.  She  was  guilty 
of  many  other  crimes,  which  the 
historian  says  ‘  it  is  better  to  pass  in 
silence.’  The  bishop  himself  har) 
been  guilty  of  outrageous  and  vio¬ 
lent  tyranny.  The  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics  appears  at  this  time 
to  have  been  common  in  Gaul, 
though  the  best  men  commonly  de¬ 
serted  their  wives  when  they  were 
ordained.  Another  bishop’s  wife  (iv. 
36)  was  notorious  for  her  tyranny 
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And  noses,  torturod  tlii’ougli  sovei'al  days,  iind  at  last  1/urnt 
alive  or  broken  slowly  on  the  wheel.  Urunehaut,  at  the 
close  of  her  long  and  m  some  respects  gi-cat  though  guilty 
Gircci ,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Clotairc,  and  tlie  old  fpioen, 
having  been  subjected  for  throe  days  to  various  kuids  of 
torture,  was  led  out  on  a  camel  for  the  derision  of  the  army, 
and  at  last  bound  to  the  tail  of  a  fuiious  horse,  and  dashed 
to  jjioccs  in  its  course.  ‘ 

And  yet  this  age  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  eminently 
religious.  All  litei’aturc  had  Ixjcome  sacred.  Heresy  of 
every  kind  was  rapidly  expiiing.  The  priests  and  monies 
had  acquired  enormous  ])Owor,  and  their  wealth  was  inor¬ 
dinately  increasing.^  Several  sovereigns  voluntarily  aban¬ 
doned  their  tlironos  for  the  moniistic  life.®  The  seventh 
century,  which,  together  with  the  eighth,  forms  the  darkest 
period  of  the  dark  ages,  is  famous  in  the  hagiology  as 
having  produced  more  taints  than  any  other  century, 
except  that  of  the  martyrs."' 

The  manner  in  which  events  were  regarded  by  historians 
was  also  exceedingly  characteristic.  Our  principal  authoiity, 


'  Fr«dignritm,  xlii.  Tlio  histi^- 
rian  doscrilics  Clotairo  as  a  perfect 
paragon  of  Christian  graces, 

’  ‘  Au  sixiinio  siiclB  on  compto 
214  dUiblisKoraents  roligioux  ties 
T'yrAn^es  li  la  Loire  el  tics  hoiielies 
(lu  Ilhdne  aux  Vosges.’ — Ozanam, 
{'.lude.'  gmnnnuiiies,  tome  ii.  p.  O."), 
In  tlie  two  following  centuries  the 
oeclosiasliral  wealth  was  enor¬ 
mously  increased. 

•  Matthowof  Westminster  (a. n. 
757)  speaks  of  no  loss  than  eight 
3axon  kings  haring  done  this. 

*  •  Ijo  septiime  slide  est  celui 
pent-Atre  qoi  a  donnA  le  plus  do 
saints  au  calendrier’  —  Sismondi, 
IIul.  de  France,  tome  ii.  p.  50. 
'  I>!  plus  beau  tit  re  du  septiAme 
liide  s  uno  rAhahilitation  c'oat  le 


nombro  consiclArablo  do  saints  qu'il 
a  produits.  .  .  .  Aucun  slide  n’a 
iti  ainsi  gloriflo  sanf  I’Age  dos 
martyrs  dont  Diuu  s'est  riservi  do 
compter  le  nombro.  Chaque  atmie 
fournit  sa  moisson,  chaqiio  jour  a 
sa  gorbo.  .  .  .  Ki  done  11  plait  a 
J>ieu  ot  an  Christ  do  ropandre  ii 
plcincs  mains  sur  un  siido  los 
splendoiirs  dos  saints,  qu’importo 
que  I’histoire  et  lu  giuire  hiimiune 
on  tiennent  pen  compto  ?  ’ — I’itra, 
Vic  de  St.  Ligcr,  Introd.  p.  x.-xi. 
This  learned  and  very  crodulou.s 
writor(who  is  now  a  cardinal)aftor- 
wards  says  that  wo  have  the  record 
of  more  than  eight  hundred  saints 
of  tlm  seventh  century.  (Introd.  p 
Ixxx.j 
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Gregory  of  Tours,  was  a  bishop  of  great  eminence,  and  a 
man  of  the  most  genuine  piety,  and  of  very  strong  affections.  ^ 
He  describes  his  work  as  a  record  ‘  of  the  virtues  of  saints, 
and  the  disasteis  ot  nations  j  ’  -  and  the  student  who  turns  to 
his  pagns  from  those  of  the  Pagan  historians,  is  not  more 
struck  by  the  extreme  prominence  he  gives  to  ecclesiastical 
events,  than  by  the  uniform  manner  in  which  he  views 
all  secular  events  in  their  religious  aspect,  as  governed 
and  directed  by  a  special  Providence.  Yet,  in  questions 
where  the  difference  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy 
is  concerned,  his  ethics  sometimes  exhibit  the  most  singular 
^toition.  Of  this,  probably  the  most  impi-essive  example 
is  the  manner  in  which  he  has  described  the  career  of 
Clovis,  the  great  representative  of  orthodoxy.  ^  Having 
recounted  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion,  Gi’egory 
proc^ds  to  tell  us,  -with  undisguised  admiration,  how  that 
chiettain,  as  the  fii'st-fruits  of  his  doctrine,  professed  to  be 
grieved  at  seeing  that  part  of  Gaul  was  held  by  an  Arian 
sovereign;  how  he  accordingly  resolved  to  invade  and 
appropriate  that  territory ;  how,  with  admiiuble  piety,  he 
commanded  his  soldiei-s  to  abstain  from  all  devastations  when 
traversing  the  territory  of  St.  Martin,  and  how  several 
miracles  attested  the  Divine  approbation  of  the  expedition. 
The  war — which  is  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  professedly 

religious  wai's  that  have  been  undertaken  by  Chiistians _ 

was  fully  successful,  and  Clovis  proceeded  to  direct  his 
ambition  to  new  fields..  In  his  expedition  against  the 
Arians,  he  had  found  a  faithful  ally  in  his  relative  Sighebei't, 
the  old  and  infirm  king  of  the  Ripuaihin  Franks.  Clovis 
now  proceeded  artfully  to  suggest  to  the  son  of  Sighebert 
the  advantages  that  son  might  obtain  by  his  father’s  death. 
The  hint  was  taken.  Sighebert  was  murdered,  and  Clo^■ia 


'  See,  e.g.,  the  very  touchingpa.s-  *  Lib.  ii.  Prologue. 

*age  about  the  death  of  his  chil-  •  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  27—43 

dren,  v.  SH. 
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Bent  ambassadors  to  the  parricide,  professing  a  warm  friend¬ 
ship,  but  with  secret  orders  on  the  first  opportunity  to  kill 
him.  This  being  done,  and  the  kingdom  being  left  entirely 
without  a  head,  Clovis  proceeded  to  Cologne,  the  capital  of 
Sighebert;  he  assembled  the  people,  professed  with  much 
solemnity  his  horror  of  the  tragedies  that  had  taken  place, 
and  his  complete  innocence  of  all  connection  with  them ;  ‘ 
but  suggested  that,  as  they  were  now  without  a  ruler,  they 
should  place  themselves  rmder  his  protection.  The  proposi¬ 
tion  was  received  with  acclamation.  The  -svarriors  elected 
him  as  their  king,  and  thus,  says  the  episcopal  historian, 

‘  Clovis  received  the  treasures  and  dominions  of  Sighebert, 
and  added  them  to  his  own.  Every  day  God  caused  his 
enemies  to  fall  beneath  his  hand,  and  enlarged  his  kingdom, 
because  he  walked  with  a  right  heai-t  before  the  Lord,  and 
did  the  things  that  were  pleasing  in  TTis  sight.’  ^  Hia 
ambition  was,  however,  still  unsated.  He  proceeded,  in  a 
succession  of  expeditions,  to  unite  the  whole  of  Gaul  imder 
his  sceptre,  invading,  defeating,  capturing,  and  slaying  the 
lawful  sovereigns,  who  were  for  the  most  part  his  own 
relations.  Having  secured  himself  against  dangers  from 
without,  by  killing  all  his  relations,  with  the  exception  of 
his  wife  and  children,  he  is  reported  to  have  lamented 
before  his  courtiers  his  isolation,  declaring  that  he  had  no 
relations  remaining  in  the  world  to  assist  hi7n  in  his 
adversity ;  but  this  speech,  Gregory  assures  us,  w;^s  a  strata¬ 
gem  ;  for  the  king  desired  to  discover  whether  any  possible 
pretender  to  the  throne  had  escaped  his  knowledge  and  his 


'  He  observes  how  impossible  it  *  ‘  Prosternebat  enim  quotidie 

was  that  he  conid  be  guilty  of  shed-  Dens  hostes  ejus  sub  manu  ipsius, 
ding  the  blood  of  a  relation  :  ‘  Sed  et  angebat  regnum  ejus  eo  quod 
in  his  ego  neqnaqmim  conseius  ambularet  recto  corde  coram  eo,  et 
si\m.  Nec  enim  possum  sanguinem  faceret  qum  placita  erant  in  oculis 
parentum  meorom  eflfundere.’ —  ejus.’ — Greg.  Tur.  ii.  40. 

Grog.  Tur.  ii.  40. 
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Bword.  Soon  after,  he  died,  full  of  yeara  .and  bonoui's,  and 
wa.s  buried  in  a  cathedral  which  he  had  built. 

Having  I'ecounted  all  these  things  with  unmoved  com. 
posure,  Gregory  of  Tours  requests  his  reader  to  permit  him 
to  pause,  to  draw  the  moral  of  the  histoi’y.  It  is  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  ProWdence  guides  all  things 
for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity 
are  strictly  orthodox.  Having  briefly  refened  to  Abraham, 
Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  David,  all  of  whom  are  .said  to 
have  intimated  the  correct  doctrine  on  this  subject,  au<i 
all  of  whom  were  exceedingly  prosperous,  he  passes  to  more 
modem  times.  ‘  Arius,  the  impious  founder  of  the  impious 
sect,  his  entrails  having  fallen  out,  passed  into  the  flames  of 
holl  ;  but  Hilary,  the  blessed  defender  of  the  undividctl 
Trinity,  though  exiled  on  that  account,  found  his  counti’y  in 
Paradise.  The  King  Clovis,  who  confessed  the  Trinity, 
and  by  its  assistance  crushed  the  heretics,  extended  his 
domimons  through  all  Gaul.  Alaric,  who  denied  the  Trinity, 
was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  his  subjects,  and,  what  was 
far  woi-se,  was  punished  in  the  future  world.'  ‘ 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  other,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
such  striking,  instances  of  the  degree  in  which  the  moi'al 
judgments  of  this  unhappy  age  were  distorted  by  superstition.* 
Questions  of  orthodoxy,  or  questioirs  of  fasting,  appeared  to 
the  poimlar  mind  immeasurably  more  important  than  what 


*  Lib.  iii.  Prologue.  St.  Avitus 
enumerates  in  glowing  terms  the 
Christian  virtues  of  Clovis  (A^.  xli.), 
but,  as  thiswas  in  a  letter  ^dressed 
to  the  king  himself,  the  eulogy  may 
easily  be  explained. 

’  Thus Hallam  says:  'There are 
continual  proofs  of  immorality  in 
the  monkish  historians.  In  the 
history  of  Rumscy  Abbey,  one  of 
our  best  documents  for  A  nglo-Saxon 
times,  we  have  an  anecdote  ot  a 


bishop  who  mafle  a  Danish  noble* 
man  drunk,  that  he  might  cheat 
him  out  of  an  estate,  which  is  told 
with  much  approbadon.  Walter  de 
Hemingford  records,  with  excessive 
delight,  the  well-known  story  of 
the  Jews  who  wore  persuaded  by 
the  captain  of  their  veasel  to  walk 
on  the  sands  at  low  water  till  the 
rising  tide  drowned  them.’ — HaJ- 
lam’s  Middle  Ages  (12th  ed.),  iii.  p 
306. 
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we  should  now  call  the  fundamental  principles  of  right 
and  wrong.  A  law  of  Charlemagne,  and  also  a  law  of  the 
Saxons,  condemned  to  death  any  one  w^ho  ate  meat  in  Tjcnt,' 
unless  the  priest  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute 
uecessity.  The  moral  enthusiasm  of  the  age  chiefly  drove 
men  to  abandon  their  civic  or  domestic  duties,  to  immure 
themselves  in  monasteries,  and  to  waste  their  strength  by 
prolonged  and  extravagant  maceration.'*  Yet,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  superstition,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in 
some  respects  the  religious  agencies  were  operating  for  good. 
The  monastic  bodies  that  everywhere  arose,  formed  secure 
asylums  for  the  multitudes  who  had  been  persecuted  by 
theii’  enemies,  constituted  an  invaluable  counterpoise  to  the 
imde  militaiy  forces  of  the  time,  familiarised  the  imagination 
of  men  with  religious  types  that  could  hardly  fail  in  some 
degree  to  soften  the  character,  and  led  the  way  in  most 
forms  of  peaceful  labour.  When  men,  filled  with  admiration 
at  the  reports  of  the  sanctity  and  the  miracles  of  some 
illustrious  saint,  made  pilgrimages  to  behold  him,  and  found 
him  attired  in  the  rude  garb  of  a  peasant,  with  thick  shoes, 
and  with  a  scythe  on  his  shoulder,  superintending  the  labours 
of  the  farmers,^  or  sitting  in  a  small  attic  mending  lamps,'* 
whatever  other  benefit  they  might  derive  from  the  inter'view, 
they  could  scarcely  fail  to  return  with  an  increased  sense  of 


'  Canciani,  Legc»  Barharorum, 
voL  iii.  p.  64.  Canciani  notices, 
that  among  the  Poles  the  teeth  of 
the  offending  persons  were  pulled 
out.  The  following  passage,  from 
Bodin,  is,  I  think,  very  remarkable ; 
•  Les  loix  et  canons  veulent  qu’on 
pardonne  aux  herAtiques  repentis 
(combien  que  les  magistrats  en 
quelques  lieux  par  cy-devant,  y  ont 
eu  tel  esgard,  que  cclui  qui  avoit 
mangi  de  la  chair  au  Vendredy 
estoit  brusU  tout  vif,  comma  il  fut 
faict  en  la  ville  d’Angers  I’un  mil 


cinq  cens  trente-neuf,  s’il  no  s’en 
repentoit:  et  jaqoit  qu’il  se  repen- 
tist  si  estoinl  pendu  par  compas¬ 
sion).’ — Dcmonomanie  des  Sorciers, 

p.  216. 

•  A  long  list  of  examples  of  ex¬ 
treme  maceration,  from  lives  of  the 
saints  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  is  given  by  Pitra,  Vie  de 
St.  Leger,  Introd.  pp.  cv.-cvii. 

•  This  was  related  of  St.  Equi- 
tius. — Greg.  Diahg.  i.  4. 

•  Ibid.  i.  5.  This  saint  was 
named  Constantins. 
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the  of  labour.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  as  much 

for  the  benefit  of  the  world  as  of  the  Church,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  sanctuaries  and  estates  should  remain  inviolate 
and  the  numerous  legends  of  Divine  punishment  havin- 
overmen  those  who  transgressed  them,*  attest  the  zeal  with 
which  the  clergy  sought  to  establish  that  inviolability  The 
great  sanctity  that  was  attached  to  holidays  was  also  an 
unriortant  boon  to  the  servile  classes.  The  celebration  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  in  commemoration  of  the  re^siurection 
and  as  a  penod  of  religious  exercises,  dates  from  the  earliest 
age  of  the  Church.  The  Christian  festival  was  carefuUv 
-iistinguLshed  fi-om  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  with  which  it  neveV 
appears  to  have  been  confounded  till  the  close  of  tlie  six 
tonth  century;  but  some  Jewish  converts,  who  considered 
the  Jewish  law  to  be  still  in  force,  observed  both  days  In 
general,  however  the  Christian  festival  alone  was  observed, 
and  the  Jewish  Sabbatical  obligation,  as  St.  Paul  most 
explicitly  affirms,  no  longer  rested  upon  the  Christians  The 
grounds  of  the  observance  of  Sunday  were  the  manifest 
propnety  and  expediency  of  devoting  a  certain  portion  of 
time  to  devout  exercises,  the  tradition  which  traced  the 
sanclMcation  of  Sunday  to  apostoHc  times,  and  the  right  of 
the  Church  to  appoint  certain  seasons  to  be  kept  holv  by  its 
mem^.  Wlien  Christianity  acquired  an  ascendancy  in  the 
mpn^,  Its  policy  on  this  subject  was  manifested  in  one  of 
the  laws  of  Constantme,  which,  without  making  any  direct 
reference  to  religious  motives,  ordered  that,  ‘  on  the 'day  of 
the  sun,’  no  servile  work  should  be  performed  except 


'A  vaat  number  of  miracles  of 
this  kind  are  recorded.  See,  e.g. 

Mircumiit,  i.  61-66  • 
//mi;,  iv.  49.  Perhaps  the  most 
singular  instance  of  the  violation  of 
the  Mnctity  of  the  church  was  that 
by  the  nuns  of  a  convent  founded 
by  St.  Radegunda.  They,  having 


broken  into  rebellion,  four  bishops 
with  their  attendant  clergy,  went 
to  compose  the  dispute,  and  having 
laUed,  excommunicated  the  rebels, 
whereupon  the  nuns  almost  beat 
them  to  death  in  the  church. 
— Greg.  Tur.  ii.  41. 
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agricnlture,  which,  being  dependent  on  the  weather,  could 
not,  it  was  thought,  be  reasonably  postponed.  Theodosius 
took  a  step  further,  and  suppressed  the  public  spectacles  on 
that  day.  During  the  centimes  that  immediately  followed 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  clergy  devoted 
themselves  with  great  and  praiseworthy  zeal  to  the  suppression 
of  labour  both  on  Sundays  and  on  the  other  leading  Chui'ch 
holidays.  More  than  one  law  was  made,  forbidding  all 
Sunday  labour,  and  this  prohibition  was  reiterated  by 
Charlemagne  in  his  Capitularies.*  Several  Councils  made 
decrees  on  the  subject,^  and  several  legends  were  circulated, 
of  men  who  had  been  afflicted  miraculously  with  disease  or 
with  death,  for  having  been  guilty  of  this  sin.®  Although 
the  moiul  side  of  religion  was  greatly  degraded  or  forgotten, 
there  was,  as  I  have  ah-eady  intimated,  one  important  excep¬ 
tion.  Charity  was  so  interwoven  with  the  superatitious 
parts  of  ecclesiastical  teaching,  that  it  continued  to  grow  and 
flourisli  in  the  darkest  period.  Of  the  acts  of  Queen  Bathilda, 
it  is  said  we  know  nothing  except  her  donations  to  the 
monasteiies,  and  the  charity  with  which  she  purchased  slaves 
and  captives,  and  released  them  or  converted  them  into 
monks.'*  While  many  of  the  bishops  were  men  of  gross  and 
scandalous  vice,  there  were  always  some  who  laboured 
assiduously  in  the  old  episcopal  vocation  of  protecting  the 
oppressed,  interceding  for  the  captives,  and  opening  their 
sanctuaries  to  the  fugith'es.  St.  Germanus,  a  bishop  of  Paris, 


*  See  Canciani,  Leget  Barharo- 
tum,  voL  iii.  pp.  19,  161. 

>  Much  information  about  these 
meaenrus  is  given  by  Dr.  Hessey, 
in  bis  Bampion  Lectures  on  Sunday. 
See  especially,  lect.  3.  See,  too, 
Moehler,  Le  Chrutianis?ne  et  FEs- 
ilavaqe,  pp.  186-187. 

’  Gregory  of  Tours  enumerates 
some  instances  of  this  in  his  extra¬ 
vagant  book  De  Miraculis.u.  11; 


iv.  57 ;  V.  7.  One  of  these  cases, 
however,  was  for  having  worked  on 
the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Some  other  miracles  of  the  same 
nature,  taken,  I  believe,  from  Eng- 
glish  sources,  are  given  in  Hessey’s 
^nday  (3rd  edition),  p.  321. 

*  Compare  Pitra,  Vie  de  St.- 
Legcr,p.\Zl.  Siemoadi,  Hitt,  det 
Fran^ais,  tome  ii.  pp.  62-63. 
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ne^r  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  was  especially  famous  for 
his  zeal  in  ransoming  captives.'  The  fame  he  acquired  was 
80  gr^t,  that  prisoners  are  said  to  have  called  upon  him 
to  assist  them,  in  the  interval  between  his  death  and  his 
burial;  and  the  body  of  the  saint  becoming  miraculously 
heavy,  it  was  found  impossible  to  cany  it  to  the  grave  till 
the  captives  had  been  released.*  In  the  midst  of  the  complete 
^lipse  of  all  secular  learning,  in  the  mid.st  of  a  reign  of 
ignorance,  imposture,  and  credulity  which  cannot  be  paralleled 
m  histoiy,  there  grew  up  a  vast  legendary  literature,  cluster- 
mg  ai-ound  the  form  of  the  ascetic ;  and  the  Uves  of  the  saints, 
among  very  much  that  is  grotesque,  chOdish,  and  even 
immoral,  con^n  some  fragments  of  the  purest  and  most 
touching  religious  poetry.^ 


Bat  the  chief  title  of  the  period  we  are  considering,  to 
the  indulgence  of  posterity,  lies  in  its  missionary  labours. 
The  stoeam  of  missionaries  which  had  at  fii-st  flowed  from 
Palestine  and  Italy  began  to  flow  from  the  West.  The 
Irish  monasteries  furnished  the  earliest,  and  probably  the 
most  numerous,  labourers  in  the  field.  A  great  portion  of 
the  north  of  England  was  converted  by  the  Irish  monks  of 
Lindisfarne.  The  fame  of  St.  Columbanus  in  Gaul,  in 
Germany,  and  in  Italy,  for  a  time  even  balanced  that  of  St. 
Benedict  himself,  and  the  school  which  he  founded  at  Luxeuil 
became  the  great  seminary  for  mediaeval  missionaries,  while 


'  See  aremarkable  passage  from 
Ills  life,  cited  by  Guizot,  Hist,  di  la 
Civilisation  en  France,  irii™*  le<;on. 
The  English  historians  contain 
.'>9veral  instances  of  the  activity  of 
charity  in  the  darkest  period.  Al¬ 
fred  and  Edward  the  Confessor 
were  conspicuous  for  it.  Ethelwolf 
is  said  to  have  prorided,  ‘  for  the 
good  of  his  soul,’  that,  till  the  day 
of  judgment,  one  poor  man  in  ten 
should  be  provided  with  moat, 
drink,  and  clothing.  (Assor’s /yiT# 


‘if  Alfred.')  There  was  a  popular 
legend  that  a  poor  man  having 
in  vain  a.sked  alms  of  some  sailors, 
all  the  bread  in  their  vessel  was 
turned  into  stone.  (Roger  of  Won- 
dover,  a.d.  606.)  See,  too,  another 
legend  of  charity  in  Matthew  of 
Westminster,  a.d.  611. 

’  Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  v.  8. 

*  M.  Guizot  has  given  .several 
spwimens  of  this  {Hist,  de  la  Civilis 
xvii"*  Ifsjon). 
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the  monastery  he  planted  at  Bobbio  continued  to  the  present 
century.  The  Irish  missionary,  St.  Gall,  gave  his  name  to 
a  portion  of  Switzerland  he  had  converted,  and  a  crowd  of 
other  Irish  missionaries  penetrated  to  the  remotest  forests  of 
Germany.  The  movement  which  began  with  St.  Columba 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  was  communicated  to 
England  and  Gaul  about  a  century  later.  Early  in  the 
eighth  century  it  found  a  great  leader  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
St.  Boniface,  who  spread  Christianity  far  and  wide  through 
Germany,  and  at  once  excited  and  disciplined  an  ardent 
enthusiasm,  which  appears  to  have  attracted  all  that  was 
morally  best  in  the  Church.  During  about  three  centuries, 
and  while  Eiu’ope  had  simk  into  the  most  extreme  moral, 
intellectual,  and  political  degradation,  a  constant  stream  of 
missionaries  poured  forth  from  the  monasteries,  who  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Cross  and  the  seeds  of  a  future  civi¬ 
lisation  through  every  land,  from  Lombardy  to  Sweden. ' 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
tlie  superstition  and  the  vice  of  the  period  between  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Empire  and  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  the  elements  of  a  new  society  may 
be  detected,  and  we  may  already  obseiwe  in  embryo  the 
movement  which  ultimately  issued  in  the  crusades,  the  feudal 
system,  and  chivalry.  It  is  exclusively  with  the  moral 
asjiect  of  this  movement  that  the  present  work  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter,  to  describe  and  explain  its  incipient  stages.  It 
consisted  of  two  parts — a  fusion  of  Christianity  with  the 


'  This  portion  of  mediaeval  his¬ 
tory  has  lately  been  ^611  traced 
by  Mr.  Maclear,  in  his  History  of 
Christian  Missions  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (1863).  See,  too.  Montalem- 
bert's  Moines  d!  Occidettt ;  Ozanara’s 
iltudes  germaniques.  The  original 
materials  are  to  be  found  in  Bede, 


and  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints — 
especially  that  of  St.  Columba,  by 
Adamnan.  On  the  French  mission¬ 
aries,  see  the  Benedictine  Hist.  lit. 
de  la  France,  tome  iv.  p.  6  ;  and  on 
the  English  missionaries,  Sharon 
Turner’s  Hist,  of  England,  book  i. 
ch.  ii. 
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military  spiiit.  and  an  inereasing  reverence  for  seculiu* 
rank. 

It  had  been  an  ancient  maxim  of  the  Greeks,  that  no 
more  acceptable  gifts  can  be  offered  in  the  temples  of  the 
jfods  than  the  trophies  won  from  an  enemy  in  battle.’  Of 
this  military  religion  Christianity  had  been  at  first  the 
extreme  negation.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  it  had  been  one  of  its  earliest  rules  that  no  arms  should 
Ije  introduced  within  the  chm-ch,  and  that  soldiers  returning 
even  from  the  most  righteous  war  should  not  be  admitted  to 
communion  until  after  a  period  of  jienance  and  purification. 
A  powerful  party,  which  counted  among  its  leaders  Clement 
of  Alermndiia,  Tertullian,  Oiigen,  Lactantius,  and  Basil, 
maintained  that  aU  warfare  was  unlawful  for  those  who  had 
been  converted  ;  and  this  opinion  had  its  mai'tyr  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  Maximilianus,  who  suffered  death  under  Diocletian 
solely  because,  having  been  enrolled  as  a  soldier,  he  declared 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not 
fight.  The  extent  to  which  this  doctrine  was  disseminated 
has  been  suggested  with  much  plausibifity  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Diocletian  persecution.^  It  was  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  reproaches  of  Celsus  ;  and  Origen,  in  reply,  frankly 
accepted  the  accusation  that  Christianity  was  incompatible 
with  miUta^  service,  though  he  maintained  that  the  prayei-s 
of  the  Christians  were  more  efficacious  than  the  swords  of 
the  legions.®  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  many  Christians,  from  a  very  eaily  date,  did  enlist  in 
the  army,  and  that  they  were  not  cut  off  from  the  Church. 
'ITie  legend  of  the  thundering  legion,  under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  pretended  miiacle,  attested 
the  fact,  and  it  is  expressly  asserted  by  Tertullian. «  The 


’  Dion  ChiTsostom,  Or.  ii.  ( De 
Regno).  * 

*  Gibbon,  ch.  iri. 

•  Origen,  CeU.  lib.  viii. 


*  ‘  Navigarnua  et  not  vobitcum 
et  militamns.' — Tert.  Apol.  ilii. 
Sea,  too,  Grotina  De  Jure,  i.  cap.  ii. 
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Gret  fnrr  of  the  Diocletian  persecution  fell  upon  Christian 
soldiers,  and  by  the  time  of  Constantine  the  army  appears 
to  have  become,  in  a  great  degree,  Christian.  A  Council  of 
Arles,  under  Constantine,  condemned  soldiez's  who,  through 
religious  motives,  deserted  their  colours ;  and  St.  Augustine 
threw  his  great  influence  into  the  same  scale.  But  even 
u’here  the  calling  was  not  regarded  as  sinful,  it  was  strongly 
discouraged.  The  ideal  or  type  of  supreme  excellence  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  imagination  of  the  Pagan  world  and  to  which 
all  their  purest  moral  enthu.siasm  nattirally  aspired,  was  the 
patriot  and  soldier.  The  ideal  of  the  Catholic  legends  v.^aa 
the  ascetic,  whose  fii’st  duty  was  to  abandon  all  secular 
feelings  and  ties.  In  most  family  circles  the  conflict  between 
the  two  principles  appeared,  and  in  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  it  was  almost  certain  that 
every  young  man  who  was  animated  by  any  pure  or  genuine 
enthusiasm  would  turn  from  the  army  to  the  monks.  St. 
Martin,  St.  Perreol,  St.  Tairachus,  and  St.  Victricius,  were 
among  those  who  through  religious  motives  abandoned  the 
army.*  When  Ulphilas  translated  the  Bible  into  Gothic,  he 
is  said  to  have  excepted  the  four  books  of  Kings,  through 
fear  that  they  might  encourage  the  mai-tial  disposition  of  the 
barbaiians.^ 

The  first  influence  that  contributed  to  bring  the  military 
profession  into  friendly  connection  with  religion  was  the 
received  doctrine  concerning  the  Providential  government 
of  affairs.  It  was  generally  taught  that  all  national  cata¬ 
strophes  were  penal  inflictions,  resulting,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  vices  or  the  religious  errors  of  the  leading  men,  and 
that  temporal  prosperity  was  the  reward  of  orthodoxy  and 


’  S«e  an  admirable  dissertation  subject  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
on  the  opinions  of  the  early  Chris-  Barbeyrac,  Morale  dot  Feres,  and 
tians  about  military  service,  in  Le  Grotius,  2>e  Jure,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii. 
Blant,  Inscriplions  chritiennes  de  la  *  Philostorgius,  ii.  6. 

Gauls,  tome  i.  pp.  81-87.  The 
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virtue.  A  great  battle,  on  the  issue  of  which  the  fortunes  of 
a  people  or  of  a  monarch  depended,  was  therefore  supposed 
to  be  the  special  oc^on  of  Providential  interposition,  and 
the  hope  of  obtaining  military  success  became  one  of  the 
most  frequent  motives  of  conversion.  The  conversion  of 
Constantme  was  professedly,  and  the  conversion  of  Clovis 
was  perhaps  really,  due  to  the  persuasion  that  the  Diiine 
interposition  had  in  a  critical  moment  given  them  the 
victory ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  how  large  a  part  must 
be  Msiped  to  this  order  of  ideas  in  facilitating  the  progress 
of  Chnstiamty  among  the  barbarians.  When  a  cross  was 
said  to  have  appeared  miraculously  to  Constantine,  with  an 
iMcnption  announcing  the  victory  of  the  Ulilvian  brid<^e  • 
when  the  same_  holy  sign,  adorned  with  the  sacred  mono-’ 
gram,  was  earned  in  the  forefront  of  the  Roman  annies  • 
when  the  naUs  of  the  cross,  which  Helena  had  brought 
ti-om  Jerusalem,  were  converted  by  the  emperor  into  a 
helmet,  amd  mto  bits  for  his  war-horse,  it  was  evident  that 
CWh  passing  over  the  once  pacific  spirit  of  the 

Many  circumstances  conspired  to  accelerate  it.  Northern 
tnbes,  who  had  been  taught  that  the  gates  of  the  Walhalla 
^  wan-ior  who  presented  himself  stained 
^th  the  blood  of  his  vanquished  enemies,  were  converted  to 
Chnstoamty ;  but  they  can-ied  their  old  feelings  into  their 
new  creed.  The  conflict  of  many  races,  and  the  paralysis  of 
all  government  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  made 
force  eveiy^^here  dominant,  and  petty  wars  incessant.  The 
military  obligations  attached  to  the  ‘benefices’  which  the 
sovereigns  gave  to  their  leading  chiefs,  connected  the  idea 
of  mfiitary  service  with  that  of  rank  still  more  closely  than 
It  had  been  connected  before,  and  rendered  it  doubly  honour- 


remarks  on  of  ChrUtianUy,  vol.  ii.  pn  287- 
this  change,  m  Milman’s  History  288.  ^ 
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able  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Many  bishops  and  abbots,  partly 
from  the  turbulence  of  their  times  and  characters,  and  partly, 
at  a  later  period,  from  their  position  as  great  feudal  lords, 
were  accustomed  to  lead  their  followers  in  battle ;  and  this 
custom,  though  prohibited  by  Charlemagne,  may  be  traced 
to  so  late  a  period  as  the  battle  of  Agincoui't.' 

The  stigma  which  Christianity  had  attached  to  war  was 
thus  gradually  effaced.  At  the  same  time,  the  Church 
remained,  on  the  whole,  a  pacific  influence.  War  was 
rather  condoned  than  consecrated,  and,  whatever  might  be 
the  case  with  a  few  isolated  prelates,  the  Church  did  nothing 
to  increase  or  encourage  it.  The  transition  from  the  almost 
Quaker  tenets  of  the  primitive  Chimch  to  the  essentially 
military  Christianity  of  the  Crusades  was  chiefly  due  to 
another  cause — to  the  tenors  and  to  the  example  of  Moham¬ 
medanism. 

This  great  religion,  which  so  long  rivalled  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  had  indeed  spread  the  deepest  and  most 
justifiable  panic  through  Christendom.  Without  any  of 
those  aids  to  the  imagination  which  pictures  and  images 
can  furnish,  without  any  elaborate  sacerdotal  organisation, 
preaching  the  purest  Monotheism  among  ignorant  and  bar¬ 
barous  men,  and  inculcating,  on  the  whole,  an  extremely 
high  and  noble  system  of  morals,  it  spread  with  a  rapidity 
and  it  acquired  a  hold  over  the  minds  of  its  votaries,  which 
it  is  probal)le  that  no  other  religion  has  altogether  equalled. 
It  borrowed  from  Chiistianity  that  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
belief,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  impulse  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  characters  of  masses  of  men,  and  it  elabo¬ 
rated  so  minutely  the  charms  of  its  sensual  heaven,  and  the 
terrors  of  its  material  hell,  as  to  cause  the  alternative  to 
appeal  with  unrivalled  force  to  the  gross  imaginations  of  the 


'  Mably,  Obsrrvaiions  tur  VHistoirt  de  France,  i.  6;  Hallam’g  Middle 
Jfjet,  ch.  ii.  part  ii. 
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people.  It  possessed  a  book  which,  however  inferior  to  tliat 
of  the  opposing  religion,  has  nevertheless  been  the  consolation 
and  the  support  of  millions  in  many  ages.  It  taught  a  fatalism 
which  in  its  first  age  neiwed  its  adherents  with  a  matchless 
mihtary  courage,  and  which,  though  in  later  days  it  has 
often  paralysed  their  active  energies,  has  also  rarely  failed  to 
rapport  them  undei-  the  pressure  of  inevitable  calamity. 
But,  above  all,  it  discovei-ed  the  great,  the  fatal  secret  of 
umting  indissolubly  the  passion  of  the  soldier  with  the 
passion  of  the  devotee.  Making  the  conquest  of  the  infidel 
the  first  of  duties,  and  pi-oposing  hea\en  as  the  certain 
reward  of  the  valiant  soldier,  it  created  a  blended  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  soon  ovei-powered  the  divided  counsels  and  the 
voluptuous  governments  of  the  East,  and,  within  a  century 
of  the  death  of  Mohammed,  his  followers  had  almost  extirpated 
Lhristiamty  from  its  original  home,  founded  great  mon¬ 
archic  in  Asia  and  Africa,  planted  a  noble,  though 
tracient  and  exotic,  civilisation  in  Spain,  menaced  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and,  but  for  the  issue  of  a 
single  battle,  they  would  probably  have  extended  their 
^ptre  over  the  energetic  and  progressive  races  of  Central 
Europe.  The  wave  was  broken  by  Charles  Martel,  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  and  it  is  now  useless  to  speculate  what 
ought  have  1)^11  the  consequences  had  Mohammedanism 
unfiu-led  its  ti-iumphant  banner  among  those  Teutonic  tribes 
who  have  so  often  changed  their  creed,  and  on  whom  the 
course  of  civilisation  has  so  largely  depended.  But  one 
great  change  was  in  fact  achieved.  The  spirit  of  Moham¬ 
medanism  slowly  passed  into  Christianity,  and  transformed 
It  into  its  image.  The  spectacle  of  an  essentially  military 
religion  fascimted  men  who  were  at  once  very  wkihke  and 
very  superstitious.  The  panic  that  had  palsied  Europe  was  after 
a  long  interval  succeeded  by  a  fierce  reaction  of  resentment 
Pnde  and  religion  conspired  to  urge  the  Christian  waniora 
agamst  those  who  had  so  often  defeated  tlie  armies  and 
wasted  the  tenitory  of  Christendom,  who  had  shorn  the 
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empire  of  the  Cross  of  many  of  its  fairest  provinces,  and 
profaned  that  holy  city  which  was  venerated  not  only  for  its 
past  associations,  but  also  for  the  spiritual  blessings  it  could 
still  bestow  upon  the  pilgrim.  The  papal  indulgences  proved 
not  less  efficacious  in  stimulating  the  military  spirit  than  the 
promises  of  Mohammed,  and  for  about  two  centuries  every 
pulpit  in  Christendom  proclaimed  the  duty  of  war  with  the 
unbeliever,  and  represented  the  battle-field  as  the  sui-e  path 
to  heaven.  The  religious  orders  which  arose  united  the 
character  of  the  priest  with  that  of  the  warrior,  and  when, 
at  the  hoim  of  sunset,  the  soldier  knelt  down  to  pray  before 
his  croas,  that  cross  was  the  handle  of  his  sword. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  complete 
transformation  than  Christianity  had  thus  undergone,  and  it 
is  melancholy  to  contrast  with  its  aspect  during  the  crusades 
the  impression  it  had  once  most  justly  made  upon  the  world, 
as  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  of  peace  encountering  the 
spirit  of  violence  and  war.  Among  the  many  curious  habits 
of  the  Pagan  Irish,  one  of  the  most  significant  wns  that  of 
perpendicular  burial.  With  a  feeling  something  like  th.it 
which  induced  Vespasian  to  declare  that  a  Poman  emperor 
should  die  standing,  the  Pagan  warriors  shrank  from  the 
notion  of  being  prostrate  even  in  death,  and  they  appear  to 
have  regarded  this  mai-tial  burial  as  a  special  symbol  of 
Paganism.  An  old  Irish  manuscript  tells  how,  when 
ChiTstianity  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  a  king  of 
Olster  on  his  deathbed  charged  his  son  never  to  become  a 
Christian,  but  to  be  buried  standing  upright  like  a  man 
in  battle,  with  his  face  for  ever  turned  to  the  south,  defying 
the  men  of  Leinster.*  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is 
said  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  childi’en  were  baptised  by 


'  ''H oksTo&a’iArehaologia  Hibtr-  are  said  to  have'been  loaders  in  a 
niea,  p.  21.  However,  Giraldus  sauguinaiy  conflict  about  a  church 
Cambrensis  observes  that  the  Irish  near  Coleraine.  See  Reeve’s  edi- 
saints  were  peculiarly  Tindictive,  tion  of  Adamnan's  Life  uf  St.  Co- 
and  St.  Columba  and  St.  Comgall  Ivmba,  pp.  Ixzvii.  253. 
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immersion ;  but  the  right  arms  of  the  males  were  carefully 
held  above  the  water,  in  order  that,  not  having  been  dipped 
La  the  sacred  stream,  they  might  strike  the  more  deadly 
blow.i 

It  had  been  boldly  predicted  by  some  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians  that  the  conversion  of  the  world  would  lead  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  perpetual  peace.  In  looking  back,  with  our 
present  experience,  we  are  driven  to  the  melancholy  conclusion 
that,  instead  of  diminishing  the  number  of  wars,  ecclesiastical 
influence  has  actually  and  very  seriously  increased  it.  We  may 
look  in  vain  for  any  period  since  Constantine,  in  which  the 
clergy ,  as  a  body,  exerted  themselves  to  repress  the  militaiy 
spirit,  or  to  prevent  or  abiidge  a  particular  war,  with  an  energy 
at  all  comparable  to  that  which  they  displayed  in  stimulating 
the  fanaticism  of  the  crusaders,  in  producing  the  atrocious 
massacre  of  the  Albigenses,  in  embittering  the  religious  con¬ 
tests  that  followed  the  Heformation.  Private  wars  were,  no 
doubt,  in  some  d^ee  repressed  by  their  influence ;  for  the 
institution  of  the  ‘  Truce  of  God  ’  was  for  a  time  of  much 
value,  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
custom  of  duels  ai'ose,  it  was  strenuously  condemned  by  the 
cleigy;  but  we  can  hardly  place  any  great  value  on  their 
exertions  in  this  fleld,  when  we  remember  that  duels  were 
almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the  Pagan  world  ]  that, 
having  aidsen  in  a  period  of  great  superstition,  the  anathemas 
of  the  Church  were  almost  impotent  to  discourage  them  j  and 
that  in  our  own  century  they  are  rapidly  disappearing  befoi’e 
the  simple  censure  of  an  industrial  society.  It  is  possible— 
though  it  would,  I  imagine,  be  difficult  to  prove  it— that  the 
mediatorial  office,  so  often  exercised  by  bishops,  may  some¬ 
times  have  pi-evented  wars ;  and  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
periofl  of  the  religious  wars,  so  much  military  spirit  existed 
in  Europe  that  it  must  necessarily  have  found  a  vent,  and 


>  Campious  Historie  of  Ireland  (1571),  book  k.  ch.  vi. 
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under  no  circumstances  could  the  period  have  been  one  of 
perfect  peace.  But  when  all  these  qualifications  have  been 
fully  admitted,  the  broad  fact  will  remain,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Mohammedanism,  no  other  religion  has  done  so 
much  to  produce  war  as  was  done  by  the  religious  teachers  of 
Christendom  during  several  centuries.  The  militai’y  fanati¬ 
cism  evoked  by  the  indulgences  of  the  popes,  by  the  exhorta¬ 
tions  of  the  pulpit,  by  the  religious  importance  attached  to 
the  relics  at  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  prevailing  hatred  of  mis¬ 
believers,  has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled  in  its  intensity,  and 
it  has  caused  the  effusion  of  oceans  of  blood,  and  has  been 
productive  of  incalculable  misery  to  the  world.  Eeligious 
fanaticism  was  a  main  cause  of  the  earlier  wars,  and  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  later  ones.  The  peace  principles, 
that  were  so  common  before  Constantine,  have  found  scarcely 
any  echo  except  from  Erasmus,  the  Anabaptists,  and  the 
Quakers ;  ‘  and  although  some  very  important  pacific  agencies 
have  arisen  out  of  the  indrrstrial  progress  of  modern  times, 
these  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  rmcormected  with, 
and  have  in  some  cases  been  directly  opposed  to,  theological 
interests. 

But  although  theological  influences  cannot  reasonably  be 
said  to  have  diminished  the  number  of  wars,  they  have  bad  a 
very  real  and  beneficial  effect  in  diminishing  their  atrocrty. 
On  few  subjects  have  the  moral  opinions  of  different  ages 
exhibited  so  mar’ked  a  vai'iation  as  in  their  judgments  of 
what  punishment  may  justly  be  imposed  on  a  conquered 
enemy,  and  these  variations  have  often  been  cited  as  an 
ar<Timent  arrainst  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
natural  moral  perceptions.  To  those,  howeve'--,  who  accept 


'  It  seems  curious  to  find  in  so  ut  in  barbaros  et  moribus  aut  reli- 
calm  and  unfanatical  a  writer  as  ffime  prorsum  a  nobis  abhorrentes.’ 
Justus  Lipsius  the  following  pas-  — Poliiicorum $ive  Civiiis  Doctrina 
sage:  ‘Jam  et  invasio  quaedam  libri  (Paris,  1694),  lib.  iv.  ch.  ii. 
legitima  videtur  otiam  sine  injuria,  cap.  ir. 
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tiiat  doctrine,  with  the  limitations  that  have  been  stated  in  the 
first  chapter,  they  can  cause  no  perplexity.  In  the  first  dawning: 
of  the  human  intelligence  (as  I  have  said)  the  notion  of  duty, 
M  distinguished  from  that  of  interest,  appears,  and  the  mind, 
in  reviewing  the  various  emotions  by  which  it  is  influenced 
recognises  the  unselfish  and  benevolent  motives  as  essentially 
and  generically  superior  to  the  selfish  and  the  cruel.  But  it 
is  the  general  condition  of  society  alone  that  determines  the 
.■standard  of  benevolence — the  classes  towards  which  everv 
good  man  will  exercise  it.  At  first,  the  range  of  duty  is  the 
family,  the  tribe,  the  state,  the  confederation.  Within  these 
limits  every  man  feels  himself  under  moral  obligations  to 
those  a1x)ut  him ;  but  he  regards  the  outer  world  as  we 
regard  wild  animals,  as  beings  upon  whom  he  may  justifiably 
prey.  Hence,  we  may  ex]>lain  the  curious  fact  that  the  terms 
bri^nd  or  corsair  conveyed  in  the  early  stages  of  society  no 
notion  of  moral  guilt.*  Such  men  were  looked  upon  simply 
as  we  look  upon  himtsmen,  and  if  they  displayed  courage  and 
skill  in  their  pursuit,  they  were  deemed  fit  subjects  for 
admiration.  Even  in  the  writings  of  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers  of  Greece,  war  with  barbarians  is  represented  as 
a  form  of  chase,  and  the  simple  desire  of  obtaining  the  bar¬ 
barians  as  slaves  was  considered  a  sufladent  reason  for  invad¬ 
ing  them.  The  right  of  the  conqueror  to  kill  his  captives 


'  ‘  Con  I’occasione  di  quests  cose 
Plutarco  nel  Teseo  dice  che  gli  eroi 
si  recavano  a  grande  onore  e  si  re- 
putavano  in  prcgio  d’armi  con  I’esser 
chiamati  ladroui ;  siccome  a’  tempi 
barban  ritornati  quello  di  Corsale 
era  titolo  riputato  di  signoria ; 
d'intomo  a’  quali  tempi  venuto  So- 
lone,  si  dice  arer  pcrmesso  nelle 
sue  leggi  le  societa  per  cagion  di 
pri'de ;  tmto  Solone  ben  intese 
quests  nostra  compiuta  Umanita. 
nella  quale  costoro  non  godono  del 
iiritto  natural  delle  genti.  5fa 


quel  che  fa  piu  manitigiia  6  cne 
Platone  ed  Aristotile  posero  il  la- 
droneccio  fralle  spezie  della  caccia 
e  con  tali  e  tanti  filosofi  d’una  gente 
umanissima  convengono  con  la  lore 
barbarie  i  German!  antichi ;  appo 
i  quali  al  referire  di  Cesare  i  ladro- 
necci  non  solo  non  eran  infami,  nia 
si  tenerano  tra  gli  esercizi  della  virtu 
siccome  tra  quelli  che  per  costume 
non  applicando  ad  arte  aicnna  cosi 
fugeivano  1’  ozio.’— Vico,  Sctenr/i 
yvt/va,  ii.  6.  See,  too,  \^eweU’* 
Elements  of  Morality,  bookri.  ch.  ii. 
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was  generally  recognised,  nor  was  it  at  first  restricted  by  any 
considerations  of  age  or  sex.  Several  instances  are  recorded 
of  Greek  and  other  cities  being  deliberately  destroyed  by 
Greeks  or  by  Eomans,  and  the  entire  populations  mthlessly 
maasaci-ed.  *  The  whole  career  of  the  early  republic  of  Kome, 
though  much  idealised  and  tiunafigured  by  later  historians, 
was  probably  governed  by  these  principles.*  The  normal 
fate  of  the  captive,  which,  among  barbarians,  had  been  death, 
was,  in  civilised  antiquity,  slavery;  but  many  thousands 
were  condemned  to  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  van¬ 
quished  general  was  commonly  slain  in  the  Mamertiue 
prison,  while  his  conqueror  ascended  in  tidumph  to  the 
Capitol. 

A  few  traces  of  a  more  humane  spirit  may,  it  is  true,  be 
discovered.  Plato  had  advocated  the  liberation  of  all  Greek 
prisoners  upon  payment  of  a  fixed  ransom,®  and  the  Spartan 
general  Callicratidas  had  nobly  acted  upon  this  principle ;  * 
but  his  example  never  appears  to  have  been  generally  fol¬ 
lowed.  In  Rome,  the  notion  of  international  obligation  was 


*  The  aacient  right  of  war  is 
fully  discussetl  by  Grotius,  De  Jure, 
lib.  iii.  See,  especially,  the  horri¬ 
ble  catalogue  of  tragedies  in  cap.  4. 
The  military  feeling  that  regards 
capture  as  disgraceful,  had  proba¬ 
bly  some,  though  only  a  very  sub¬ 
ordinate,  influence  in  producing 
cruelty  to  the  prisoners. 

’  ‘Le  jour  oi  Athines  d4cr£ta 
que  touB  les  Mityleniens,  sans  dis¬ 
tinction  de  sexe  ui  d*Age,  seraient 
eitermiuis,  elle  ne  croyait  pas  d<S- 
posser  son  droit;  quand  le  leude- 
muin  elle  revint  sur  son  d^ret  ot 
se  e<rntcuta  de  mettre  a  mort  mille 
citoyens  et  do  confisquer  toutes  les 
terros,  elle  so  crut  humaine  et  in- 
dulgeule.  Apr^s  la  prise  de  Platie 
les  hommee  furont  igorgis,  les 
femmes  vendues,  et  jpersonne  n’ac- 


cusa  les  vainquours  d’avoir  violA  le 

droit . Gest  en  vertu  de  ce 

droit  de  la  guerre  que  Rome  a 
otondu  la  solitude  autour  d’elle ;  du 
lerritoire  oit  les  Volsques  avaient 
vingt-trois  cit6s  eUo  a  fait  los  marais 
pontins ;  les  cinquanto-trois  villes 
du  Latium  ont  disparu ;  dans  le 
Samnium  on  put  longtemps  recon- 
uaitre  los  lieui  oil  les  armies  ro- 
maines  avaient  pass^,  moius  aux 
vestiges  de  leurs  camps  qu’a  la 
solitude  qui  regnait  anx  environs.’ 
— Fustol  de  Coulanges,  La  Citi 
antique,  pp.  263-264. 

*  Plato,  lib.  V.;  Bodin, 

Ripublique,  liv.  i.  cap.  5. 

*  Gtolo,Hiit.of  Greece,  vol.  viii. 
p.  224.  Agesilaus  was  also  very 
humane  to  wiptives.  —  Ibid,  np, 
365-6. 
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very  strongly  felt.  No  war  was  considered  just  which  had 
not  been  officially  declared ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  wars 
with  barbarians,  the  Roman  historians  often  discuss  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  or  insufficiency  of  the  motives,  with  a  conscientious 
severity  a  modem  historian  could  hardly  surpass.'  The  latei 
Greek  and  Latin  writipgs  occasionally  contain  maxims  which 
exhibit  a  considerable  progress  in  this  sphere.  The  sole 
legitimate  object  of  war,  both  Cicero  and  Sallirst  declaimed  to 
be  an  assured  peace.  That  war,  according  to  Tacitus,  ends 
well  which  ends  with  a  pardon.  Pliny  refused  to  apply  the 
epithet  great  to  Caesar,  on  account  of  the  torrents  of  human 
blood  he  had  shed.  Two  Roman  conquerors®  are  credited 
with  the  saying  that  it  is  better  to  save  the  life  of  one  citizen 
than  to  destroy  a  thousand  enemies.  Marcus  Aurelius  mourn¬ 
fully  assimilated  the  career  of  a  conqueror  to  that  of  a  simple 
robber.  Nations  or  armies  which  voluntarily  submitted  to 
Rome  were  habitually  treated  with  great  leniency,  and 
numerous  acts  of  individual  magnanimity  are  recorded.  The 
violation  of  the  chastity  of  conquered  women  by  soldiers  in 
a  siege  was  denounced  as  a  rare  and  atrocious  crime.®  The 
extreme  atrocities  of  ancient  war  appear  at  last  to  have  been 
practically,  though  not  legally,  restricted  to  two  classes.'* 
Cities  where  Roman  ambassadors  had  been  insulted,  or 
where  some  special  act  of  ill  faith  or  cruelty  had  taken  place, 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  populations  massacred  or 
delivered  into  slavery.  Barbarian  prisoners  were  regarded 
almost  as  wild  beasts,  and  sent  in  thousands  to  fill  the  slave 
market  or  to  combat  in  the  arena. 


’  This  appears  continually  in  Officiis  Bellicia  (Antwerp,  i.597), 
Ijivy,  but  inost  of  all,  I  think,  in  Grotius,  Di  Jure.  It  is  remarkable 
the  GatJish  historian.  Floras.  that  both  Ayala  and  Grotius  base 

’  Scipio  and  Trajan.  their  attempts  to  mitigate  the 

’  See^  some  very  remarkable  severity  of  war  chiefly  upon  the 
passives  in  Grotius,  De  Jure  Bell.  writingsandexamplesofthePagane. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  4,  §  19.  The  limits  of  theright  of  conquerort 

*  These  mitigations  are  fully  and  the  just  c^iuses  of  war  are  dis- 
•numerated  by  Ayala,  De  Jure  ct  cussed  by  Cicero,  De  Offie.  lib.  L 
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The  changes  Ohi-istianity  effected  in  the  rights  of  war 
were  very  important,  and  they  may,  I  think,  be  comprised 
ondj  three  heads.  In  the  first  place,  it  suppressed  the 
gladiatonal  shows,  and  thereby  saved  thousands  of  captives 
from  a  bloody  death.  In  the  next  place,  it  steadily  dLou- 
the  practice  of  enslaving  prisoners,  ransomed  immense 
_  ultitudes  with  charitable  contributions,  and  by  slow  and 
insensible  gradations  proceeded  on  its  path  of  mercy  till  it 
Wme  a  recognised  principle  of  international  law,  that  no 
Chr^ti^  prisoners  should  be  reduced  to  slavery.*  In  the 
third  pla^,  It  had  a  more  indii-ect  but  very  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  by  the  creation  of  a  new  warlike  ideal.  The  ideal 
ight  of  the  Crusades  and  of  chivalry,  uniting  all  the  force 
and  fire  of  the  ancient  wan-ior,  with  something  of  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  humility  of  the  Christian  saint,  sprang  from  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  streams  of  religious  and  of  militaiy 


tu  England  the  change  seems 
to  have  immediately  followed  con¬ 
version.  ‘  The  evangelical  precepts 
of  peace  and  love,’  says  a  very 
learned  historian,  ‘did  not  put  an 
end  to  war,  they  did  not  put  an  end 
to  ag-ressive  conquests,  but  they 
distinctly  humanised  the  way  in 
which  war  was  carried  on.  From 
this  time  forth  the  never-ending 
wars  with  the  Welsh  cease  to  be 
wars  of  extermination.  The 
heathen  English  had  been  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  and  expulsion  of  their  enemies  • 
the  Christian  English  thought  it 
enough  to  reduce  them  to  political 
subjection.  ...  The  Christian 
W  elsh  could  now  sit  down  as  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Christian  Saxon.  The 
Welshman  was  acknowledged  as  a 
man  and  a  citixen,  and  was  put 

under  the  protection  of  the  law  ’ _ 

Freeman’s  Hut.  of  the  Herman 


Conquest,  vol.  i.  pp.  33-34.  Chris¬ 
tians  who  assisted  infidels  in  wars 
were  iq^so  facto  excommunicated, 
and  might  therefore  be  enslaved! 
but  all  others  were  free  from  sla¬ 
very.  ‘Et  quidem  inter  Chris- 
tianos  laudabili  et  antique  consue- 
tudine  introductum  est,  ut  capti 
hinc  inde,  utcunque  justo  bello,  non 
faerentservi,  sed  liberi  servarentur 
donee  solvent  precinm  redemptio- 
ms. — Ayala,  lib.  i.  cap.  6.  ‘This 
rule,  at  least,’  says  Grotius, 
(though  but  a  small  matter)  the 
reverence  for  the  Christian  law 
has  enforced,  which  Socrates  vainly 
sought  to  have  established  araonc 
the  Greeks.’_  The  Mohammedans 
also  made  it  a  rule  not  to  enslave 

their  co-religionisu.— Grotius,  De 
Jure,  iii.  7,  §  9.  Pagan  and  bar¬ 
barian  prisoners  were,  however 
sold  as  slaves  (especially  by  the 
Siianiards)  till  very  recently 
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fiaoiiug ;  and  although  this  ideal,  like  all  others,  was  a  ci-ea. 
doo  of  the  imagination  not  often  perfectly  realised  in 
life,  yet  it  i-emained  the  type  and  model  of  wailike  excel¬ 
lence,  to  which  many  generations  aspired ;  and  its  softening 
influence  may  even  now  be  largely  ti'aced  in  the  character  of 
the  modern  gentleman. 

Together  with  the  gradual  fusion  of  the  military  spirit 
with  Christianity,  we  may  dimly  descry,  in  the  period  before 
Charlemagne,  the  first  stages  of  that  consecration  of  secular 
rank  which  at  a  later  period,  in  the  forms  of  chivalry,  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  reverence  for  aristocracies, 
played  so  huge  a  part  both  in  moral  and  in  political  history. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  coui-se  of  events  in  the 
Roman  Empire  had  been  towards  the  continual  aggrandise* 
ment  of  the  imperial  power.  The  representative  despotism 
of  Augustus  was  at  last  succeeded  by  the  oriental  desjKitism 
of  Diocletian.  The  senate  sank  into  a  powerless  assembly  of 
imperial  nominees,  and  the  spirit  of  Roman  freedom  wholly 
perished  with  the  extinction  of  Stoicism. 

It  would  probably  be  a  needless  refinement  to  seek  any 
deeper  causes  for  this  change  than  may  be  found  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  principles  of  human  natmo.  Despotism  is  the  normal 
and  legitimate  government  of  an  eaiiy  society  in  wliich 
knowledge  has  not  yet  developed  the  powers  of  the  people ; 
but  when  it  is  introduced  into  a  civilised  community,  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  disease,  and  a  disease  which,  unless  it  be 
checked,  has  a  continual  tendency  to  spread.  When  free 
nations  abdicate  their  political  functions,  they  gradually  lose 
both  the  capacity  and  the  desire  for  freedom.  Political  talent 
and  ambition,  having  no  sphere  for  action,  steadily  decay, 
and  servile,  enei-vating,  and  vicious  habits  proportionately 
increase.  Nations  are  organic  lieings  in  a  constant  process 
of  expansion  or  decay,  and  where  they  do  not  exhibit  a  pro- 
gi’ess  of  liberty  they  usually  exhibit  a  progress  of  servitude. 

It  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  Christianity  had  much  in- 
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fiuence  upon  this  change.  By  accelerating  in  some  dt^gree 
that  withdrawal  of  the  virtuous  energies  of  the  people  from 
the  sphere  of  government  which  had  long  been  in  process,  it 
prevented  the  great  improvement  of  morals,  which  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  effected,  from  appearing  perceptibly  in  public 
ufFaii-s.  It  taught  a  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  which  its 
disciples  nobly  observed  in  the  worst  periods  of  persecution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  emphatically  repudiated 
the  ascription  of  Divine  honours  to  the  sovereign,  and  they 
ijsserted  with  heroic  constancy  their  independent  worship,  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  After  the  time  of  Constantine,  however, 
their  zeal  became  far  less  pure,  and  sectarian  interests  wholly 
governed  their  principles.  Much  misapplied  leai-ning  has 
been  employed  in  endeavouiiog  to  extract  from  the  Fathers 
a  consistent  doctrine  concerning  the  relations  of  subjects 
to  their  sovereigns  j  but  every  impartial  observer  may 
discover  that  the  principle  upon  which  they  acted  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple.  When  a  sovereign  was  sufficiently  or¬ 
thodox  in  his  opinions,  and  sufficiently  zealous  in  patronising 
the  Church  and  in  persecuting  the  heretics,  he  was  extolled 
as  an  angel.  When  his  policy  was  opposed  to  the  Church, 
he  was  represented  as  a  daemon.  The  eetimat©  which  Gregory 
of  Tours  has  given  of  the  character  of  Clovis,  though'’  far 
moi'e  frank,  is  not  a  more  striking  instance  of  moral  perver¬ 
sion  than  the  fulsome  and  indeed  blasphemous  adulation 
which  Eusebius  poured  upon  Constantine — a  sovei-elgn  whose 
character  was  at  all  times  of  the  most  mingled  desciiption, 
and  who,  shortly  after  his  conversion,  put  to  a  violent  death 
his  son,  his  nephew,  and  his  wife.  If  we  were  to  estimate 
the  attitude  of  ecclesiastics  to  sovereigns  by  the  language  of 
Eusebius,  we  should  suppose  that  they  ascribed  to  them  a 
direct  Divine  inspiration,  and  exalted  the  Imperial  dignity 
to  an  extent  that  was  before  unknown.*  But  when  Julian 

'  Tho  character  of  Constantlue,  Lecitcres  (m  the  Eastern  Church 
aud  the  estimate  of  it  in  Eusebina,  (Lcct.  r\,\ 
are  well  treated  by  Dean  Stanley. 
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moimted  the  throne,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Church  was 
changed.  This  great  and  virtuous,  though  misguided  sove¬ 
reign,  whose  private  life  was  a  model  of  purity,  who  carried 
to  the  throne  the  manners,  tastes,  and  friendships  of  a  philo¬ 
sophic  life,  and  who  proclaimed  and,  with  very  slight  excep¬ 
tions,  acted  with  the  largest  and  moat  generous  toleration, 
was  an  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  vocabulary  of  in¬ 
vective  was  in  consequence  habitually  lavished  upon  him. 
Ecclesiastics  and  laymen  combined  in  insulting  him,  and 
when,  after  a  brief  but  glorious  reign  of  less  than  two  years, 
he  met  an  honourable  death  on  the  battle-field,  neither  the 
disaster  that  had  befallen  the  Roman  arms,  nor  the  present 
dangers  of  the  army,  nor  the  heroic  courage  which  the  fallen 
emperor  had  displayed,  nor  the  majestic  tranquillity  of  his 
end,  nor  the  tears  of  his  faithful  friends,  could  shame  the 
Christian  community  into  the  decency  of  silence.  A  peal  of 
brutal  merriment  filled  the  land.  In  Antioch  the  Chi-istians 
assembled  in  the  theatres  and  in  the  churches,  to  celebrate 
with  rejoicing  the  death  which  their  emperor  had  met  in 
fighting  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  ‘  A  crowd  of 
vindictive  legends  expi-essed  the  exultation  of  the  Church,* 
and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  devoted  his  eloquence  to  immor¬ 
talising  it.  His  brother  had  at  one  time  been  a  high  official 
in  the  Empire,  and  had  fearlessly  owned  his  Christianity 
imder  Julian;  but  that  emperor  not  only  did  not  remove 
hiin  from  his  post,  but  even  honoured  him  with  his  warm 
friendship.*  The  body  of  Julian  had  been  laid  but  a  short 
time  in  the  grave,  when  St.  Gregory  delivered  two  fierce 
invectives  against  his  memory,  collected  the  grotesque 
calumnies  that  had  been  heaped  upon  his  character,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  regret  that  his  remains  had  not  been  flung  after 
death  into  the  common  sewer,  and  regaled  the  hearers  by  an 

'  Theodoret,  iii.  28.  2“*  partie. 

’  They  are  collected  by  Cha-  ’  See  St.  Gregory’s  oratioo  on 
tcaubnand.  Etudes  hist.  2"*  disc.  Cesairius. 
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emphatic  assertion  of  the  tortures  that  were  awaiting  him.  in 
hell.  Among  the  Pagans  a  charge  of  the  gravest  kind  waa 
brought  against  the  Christians.  It  was  said  that  J  ulian  ilied 
by  the  spear,  not  of  an  enemy,  but  of  one  of  his  own  Christian 
soldiers.  When  we  remember  that  he  was  at  once  an  em¬ 
peror  and  a  general,  that  he  fell  when  bravely  and  confidently 
leading  his  army  in  the  field,  and  in  the  critical  moment  of  a 
battle  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire  largely  depended, 
this  charge,  which  Libanius  has  made,  appears  to  involve  as 
large  an  amoimt  of  base  treachery  as  any  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived.  It  was  probably  a  perfectly  groimdless  calumny ; 
b\it  the  manner  in  which  it  was  regarded  among  the 
Christians  is  singularly  characteristic.  ‘  Libanius,'  says 
one  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  ‘  clearly  states  that 
the  emperor  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Christian ;  and  this,  pro¬ 
bably,  was  the  truth.  It  is  not  unUkely  that  some  of  the 
soldieis  who  then  served  in  the  Poman  army  might  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  acting  like  the  ancient  slayers  of 
tyi-ants  who  exposed  themselves  to  death  in  the  cause  ol 
liberty,  and  fought  in  defence  of  their  country,  their  families, 
and  their  Mends,  and  whose  names  are  held  in  universal 
admiration.  Still  less  is  he  deserving  of  blame  who,  for  the 
sake  of  God  and  of  religion,  perfoimed  so  bold  a  deed.’ ' 

It  may  be  asserted,  I  think,  without  exaggeration,  tkai 
the  complete  subordination  of  all  other  principles  to  their 
theological  interests,  which  characterised  the  ecclesiastics 
under  Julian,  continued  for  many  centuries.  No  language 
of  invective  was  too  extreme  to  be  applied  to  a  sovereign 
who  opposed  their  interests.  No  language  of  adulation  was  too 
extravagant  for  a  sovereign  who  sustained  them.  Of  all  the 
emperors  who  disgraced  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the 
most  odious  and  ferocious  was  probably  Phocas.  An  obscure 
centurion,  he  rose  by  a  militai-y  revolt  to  the  supreme  power 


'  .'Women,  r.  2. 
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and  the  Emperor  Mamice,  with  his  family,  fell  into  liis  handfi. 
He  resolved  to  put  the  captive  emi'emr  to  death  j  but,  first  oi 
all,  he  ordered  his  five  children  to  be  brought  out  and  to 
l>e  successively  murdered  before  the  eyes  of  their  father,  who 
bore  the  awful  sight  with  a  fine  mixture  of  antique  heroism 
and  of  Christian  piety,  mm-mnring,  as  each  child  fell  l>eneath 
the  knife  of  the  assassin,  ‘  Thou  ai-t  just,  O  Lord,  and 
righteous  are  Thy  judgments,’  and  even  interjwsing,  at  the 
last  moment,  to  reveal  the  heroic  fraud  of  the  nui-se  who 
desii-ed  to  save  his  youngest  child  by  substituting  for  it  her 
own.  But  Maurice — who  had  teen  a  weak  and  avaricious 
rather  than  a  vicious  sovereign — had  shown  himself  jealous 
of  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  had  forbidden  the  soldiers, 
during  the  extreme  danger  of  their  country,  desei’ting  theii 
colours  to  enrol  themselves  as  monks,  and  had  even  encour¬ 
aged  the  pretensions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  to 
the  title  of  Universal  Bishop  ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Boman 
priests,  the  recollection  of  these  '•'inies  was  suflicient  to 
excuse  the  most  brutal  of  murders.  In  two  letters,  full  of 
passages  fiom  Scripture,  and  i-eplete  with  fulsome  and 
blas])hemous  flattery,  the  Pope,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  wrote 
to  congratulate  Phocas  and  his  w'ife  upon  their  triumj)h  ;  ho 
called  heaven  and  earth  to  rejoice  over  them  ;  he  placed  their 
images  to  be  venerated  in  the  Lateran,  and  he  adroitly  insinu¬ 
ated  that  it  W'as  impossible  that,  with  their  well-known  piety, 
tliey  could  fail  to  be  veiy  favourable  to  the  See  of  Peter.* 

The  course  of  CA’ents  in  relation  to  the  monarcliical  power 
was  for  some  time  different  in  the  East  and  the  West. 
Constantine  had  himself  aasumcd  more  of  the  j)omp  and 


‘  £(5.  xiii.  31-39.  In  the  second  Ve.stra  Tranquillitfl.s  specialiter 
nf  these  letters  (which  is  addres,sed  commendatam.  Sod  qui  scioqaiii 
fo  Loontia),  he  says :  ‘  Rogare  for-  omnipotentem  Deum  diligitis,  non 
sitan  dobui  ut  ecclesiam  beati  debeo  petere  qiiod  sponte  ex  benig 
Petri  apostoli  qu®  nunc  usque  nitate  vestrae  pietatis  exliibetis.’ 
gravibus  insidiis  laboravit,  haberet 
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manner  of  an  oriental  soveieigu  than  any  preceding  emperor, 
and  the  court  of  Constantinople  was  soon  characterised  by  an 
extravagance  of  magnihcence  on  the  part  of  the  monai-ch,  and 
of  adulation  on  the  part  of  the  subjects,  which  has  probably 
never  been  exceeded.*  The  impei-ial  power  in  the  East 
overshadowed  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  priests,  notwith¬ 
standing  their-  fierce  outbreak  dur-ing  the  iconoclastic 
controversy,  and  a  few  minor  paroxysms  of  revolt,  gradually 
sank  into  that  contented  subservience  which  has  usually 
characterised  the  Eastern  Chm-ch.  In  the  West,  however, 
the  Eoman  bishops  were  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  the’ 
wvereigns,  and  in  some  degree  opposed  to  then-  interests. 
Ihe  transfer  of  the  imperial  power  to  Constantinople,  bv 
leaving  the  Roman  bishops  the  chief  personages  in  a  city 
which  long  association  as  weU  as  actual  power  rendered  the 
foremost  m  the  world,  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
aggi-anilisemeut  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Aiianism  of  many 
sovereigns,  the  jealousy  which  others  exhibited  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  encroachments,  and  the  lukewarmness  of  a  few  in 
peisecuting  heretics,  were  all  causes  of  dissension.  On  the 
severance  of  the  Empii-e,  the  Western  Church  came  in  contact 
with  rulei-8  of  another  type.  The  barbarian  kings  were 
little  more  tlian  militaiy  chiefs,  elected  for  the  most  part  by 
the  people,  suiTounded  by  little  or  no  specikl  sanctity,  and 
mamtaining  theii-  precarious  and  very  restricted  authority  by 
their  courage  or  their  skill.  A  few  feebly  imitated  the  pomp 
ot  the  Roman  emperors,  but  their  claims  had  no  great 
weight  with  the  world.  The  aui-eole  which  the  genius  of 
Theodoric  cast  around  his  throne  passed  away  upon  his  death, 
and  the  Arianism  of  that  great  sovereign  sulhciently  debarred 
him  from  the  sympathies  of  the  Chuich.  In  Gaul,  under  a 
few  bold  and  unscrupulous  men,  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
cnnerged  from  a  host  of  petty  kings,  and  consolidated  tli 


'  See  the  graphic  deecription  in  Gibbon,  ch.  liii. 
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whole  country  into  one  kingdom  ;  but  after  a  short  period  ii 
degenerated,  the  kings  became  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayors  of  the  palace,  and  these  latter,  whose  office 
had  become  hereditary,  who  were  the  chiefs  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  and  who  had  acquired  by  their  position 
a  personal  ascendancy  over  the  sovereigns,  became  the 
vii'tual  rulers  of  the  nation. 

It  was  out  of  these  somewhat  unpromising  conditions 
that  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  and 
the  general  reverence  for  rank,  that  formed  the  essence  of 
chivalry,  were  slowly  evolved.  Political  and  moral  causes 
conspired  in  producing  them.  The  chief  political  causes — 
which  are  well  known — may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

When  Leo  the  Isauiian  attempted,  in  the  eighth  century, 
to  repress  the  worship  of  images,  the  resistance  which  he  met 
at  Constantinople,  though  violent,  was  speedily  allayed  ;  but 
the  Pope,  assuming  a  far  higher  position  than  any  Byzantine 
ecclesiastic  could  attain,  boldly  excommunicated  the  emjjeror, 
and  led  a  revolt  against  his  authority,  which  I'esulted  in  the 
virtual  independence  of  Italy.  His  position  was  at  this  time 
singularly  gi'and.  He  represented  a  religious  cause  to  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  world  were  passionately 
attached.  He  was  venerated  as  the  emancipator  of  Italy. 
He  exhibited  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  a  moderation 
which  conciliated  many  enemies,  and  prevented  the  anarchy 
that  might  naturally  have  been  expected.  He  presided,  at 
the  same  time,  over  a  vast  monastic  organisation,  which 
ramified  over  all  Christendom,  propagated  his  authority 
among  many  barbarous  nations,  and,  by  its  special  attachment 
to  the  Papacy,  as  distinguished  from  the  Episcopacy,  contri¬ 
buted  very  much  to  transform  Christianity  into  a  spiritual 
despotism.  One  great  danger,  however,  still  menaced  hia 
power.  The  barbarous  Lombards  were  continually  invading 
hLs  territory,  and  threatening  the  mdejendence  of  Rome. 
The  Lombard  monarch,  Luitprand  had  quailed  m  the  very 
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hour  of  his  triumph  before  the  menace  of  eternal  tortm'e; 
but  his  successor,  Astolphus,  was  proof  against  every  fear, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  Papal  city  must  have  inevitably 
succumbed  before  his  ai-ms. 

In  their  complete  military  impotence,  the  Popes  looked 
abroad  for  some  foreign  succoiu’,  and  they  naturally  tui’ned 
to  the  Franks,  whose  martial  tastes  and  triumphs  were 
univei-sally  renowned.  Charles  Martel,  though  simply  a 
mayor  of  the  palace,  had  saved  Europe  from  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  and  the  Pope  expected  that  he  would  unsheath  his 
sword  for  the  defence  of  the  Vatican.  Charles,  however,  was 
deaf  to  aU  entreaties  ;  and,  although  he  had  done  more  than 
any  ruler  since  Constantine  for  the  Church,  his  attention 
seems  to  have  been  engrossed  by  the  interests  of  his  own 
country,  and  he  was  much  alienated  from  the  sympathies  of 
the  clergy.  An  ancient  legend  tells  how  a  saint  saw  his  soul 
carried  by  daemons  into  heU,  because  he  had  secularised 
Church  property,  and  a  more  modem  historian'  has  ascribed 
his  death  to  his  having  hesitated  to  defend  the  Pope.  TTia 
son,  Pepin,  however,  actuated  probably  in  diflerent  degrees 
by  personal  ambition,  a  desire  for  military  adventiue,  and 
religious  zeal,  listened  readily  to  the  prayer  of  the  Pope,  and 
a  compact  was  entered  into  between  the  paidiies,  which  proved 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  history.  Pepin  agreed 
to  secure  the  Pope  from  the  danger  by  which  he  was 
threatened.  The  Pope  agreed  to  give  his  religious  sanction 
to  the  ambition  of  Pepin,  who  designed  to  depose  the 
Merovingian  dynasty,  and  to  become  in  name,  as  he  was 
already  in  fact,  the  sovei-eign  of  Gaul. 

It  is  not  neceasary  for  me  to  recount  at  length  the  details 
of  these  negotiations,  which  are  described  by  many  historians. 
It  is  sufScient  to  say,  that  the  compact  was  religiously 
otiserved.  Pepin  made  two  expeditions  to  Italy,  and  com- 


'  EaronicB. 
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pletely  shattered  the  power  of  the  Lombards,  wresting  from 
them  the  rich  exarchate  of  Eavonna,  which  he  ceded  to  the 
Pope,  who  still  retained  his  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  but  who  became,  by  this  donation,  for 
the  first  time  avowedly  an  independent  temporal  prince. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  deposition  of  Childeric  was  peaceably 
effected ;  the  last  of  the  Merovingians  was  immured  in  a 
monastery,  and  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  s]>ecial  benediction  of  the  Pope,  who  peiformed  on 
the  occasion  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  which  ho/d  not 
previously  been  in  general  use,*  placed  the  crown  with  his 
ovTi  h.ands  on  the  head  of  Pepin,  and  delivered  a  solemn 
anathema  against  all  who  should  mljel  against  the  now  king 
or  against  his  succe.ssors. 

The  extreme  importance  of  those  events  was  probably  not 
fully  realised  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  them.  It 
was  evident,  indeed,  that  the  Pope  had  Ijeen  freed  from  a 
pressing  danger,  and  had  aexjuired  a  great  accession  of 
temporal  power,  and  also  that  a  new  dynasty  had  arisen  in 
Gaul  under  circumstances  that  were  singularly  favourable 
and  impo.sing.  But,  much  more  important  than  these  facts 
was  the  permanent  consecration  of  the  royal  authority  that 
had  Ixsen  effected.  The  Pope  had  successfully  n.ssert(!d  his 
power  of  deposing  and  elevating  kings,  and  had  thus  acquii-od 
a  position  which  influenced  the  whole  subsequent  course  of 
European  history.  The  monarch,  if  he  had  become  in  some 
degiee  subservient  to  the  priest,  had  become  in  a  great 
degree  independent  of  his  people ;  the  Divine  origin  of  his 
power  was  regarded  as  a  dogma  of  religion,  and  a  sanctity 
surrounded  him  which  immeasurably  aggrandised  his  j)Ower. 
The  ascription,  by  the  Pagans,  of  di\dnity  to  kings  had  had 
no  appreciable  effect  in  increasing  their  autljority  or  restrain¬ 
ing  the  limits  of  criticism  or  of  rebellion.  Tlie  ascription  of 


Mably,  ii.  ]  ;  Gibbon,  rh.  xlix. 
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a  Divine  liqbt  to  kings,  independent  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  hns  been  one  of  tJie  most  enduring  and  most  potent  of 
supei-stitious,  and  it  Ima  even  now  not  wholly  vanished  from 
the  world.* 

Mere  isolated  political  events  have,  however,  rarely  or 
never  tliis  profound  inlluence,  unless  they  have  been  preceded 
and  pejiai-ed  by  other  agencies.  The  first  predisposing 
cause  of  tlie  ready  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
charac.ter  of  authority,  may  probably  be  found  in  the  pro¬ 
minence  of  the  monastic  system.  I  have  already  observe.l 
that  this  s>'stem  represents  in  its  extreme  form  that  exalt- 
ation  of  the  virtues  of  humility  and  of  obedience  which 
so  broadly  disUnguishes  the  Christian  from  the  Pagan  tj^je 
of  excellence.  X  have  also  noticeil  that,  owing  to  the  con- 
curi-ence  of  many  causes,  it  had  acquired  such  dimensions 
and  inlluence  as  to  suiiply  the  guiding  ideal  of  the  Christian 
world.  Conti-olling  or  monopolising  all  education  am] 
bterature,  furnishing  most  of  the  legislators  and  mnny  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  aga,  ath-acting  to  themselves  all  moral 
enthmsiasm  un.l  uxoat  intellectual  ability,  the  monks  soon  left 
their  impress  on  the  chaiacter  of  nations.  Habits  of 
obedience  and  dispositions  of  humility  wei-e  diffused,  i-evered, 
and  idealLscd,  and  a  Chui'ch  which  i-ested  mainly  on  ti  aditiou 
fostered  a  deep  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  antiquity,  and  a 
natural  disposition  to  oksorve  tracUtional  customs.  In  this 


'  Thuro  ttro  eonie  gooil  roiuurks 
upon  the  way  in  wliich,  among  tho 
free  1  ranks,  tlia  bishops  taught  the 
duty  of  passive  obedience,  in 
Mably,  Ofis.  suf  CHhtoire  d» 
b'ranc-,  livre  i.  eh.  iii.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  in  liis  address  to  Chilperic, 
had  said :  ‘  If  any  of  us,  0  king, 
tiansgress  the  boundaries  of  jus¬ 
tice,  thou  art  at  hand  to  correct 
us;  but  if  thou  shouldest  exceed 
them,  who  is  to  condemn  thee? 
We  u>l(iress  thee,  and  if  it  please 


thee  thou  listeiiest  to  us ;  but  if  it 
please  thee  not,  who  is  to  condemn 
thee  save  He  who  has  proclaimed 
Himself  Justice.’— Grog.  Tur. 
V.  19.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hincmar,  Archbishop  cf  Hheims 
strongly  asserted  the  obligation  of 
kings  to  observe  the  law,  and  de¬ 
nounced  as  diabolical  the  doctrine 
that  they  are  subject  to  none  bat 
God.  (Alleu,  Ou  tlu!  Jtoual  Pra 
r<>y«/u'e(I849),  pp.  171-172.) 
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manner  a  tone  of  feeling  was  gi-adually  formed  that  assimi¬ 
lated  with  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  institutions  of 
feudalism,  which  flourished  chiefly  because  they  corresponded 
with  the  moral  feelings  of  the  time. 

In  the  next  place,  a  series  of  social  and  political  causes  ' 
diminished  the  personal  independence  for  which  the  bar¬ 
barians  had  been  noted.  The  king  had  at  fii-st  been,  not  the 
sovereign  of  a  country,  but  the  chief  of  a  tribe.*  Gradually, 
however,  with  more  settled  habits,  the  sovereignty  assumed  a 
territorial  character,  and  we  may  soon  discover  the  rudiments 
of  a  territorial  aristocracy.  The  kings  gave  their  leading 
chiefs  portions  of  conquered  land  or  of  the  royal  domains, 
under  the  name  of  benefices.  The  obligation  of  military 
service  was  attached  to  these  benefices,  and  by  slow  and 
perhaps  insensible  stages,  each  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  fierce  controversy,  they  were  made  irrevocable,  and 
ultimately  hereditary.  While  society  was  still  disorganised, 
small  landlords  pui’chased  the  protection  of  the  Church,  or  of 
some  important  chief,  by  surrendering  their  estates,  which 
they  received  back  as  tenants,  subject  to  the  condition  of  the 
payment  of  rent,  or  of  military  service.  Others,  without 
making  such  surrender,  placed  themselves  under  the  care  of 
a  neighbouring  lord,  and  offered,  in  retum,  homage  or  mili¬ 
tary  aid.  At  the  same  time,  through  causes  to  which  I  have 
already  adveited,  the  free  peasants  for  the  most  part  sank 
into  serfs,  subject  to  and  protected  by  the  landowners.  In 
this  manner  a  hierarchy  of  ranks  was  gradually  formed,  of 
which  the  sovereign  was  the  apex  and  the  serf  the  basis. 
The  complete  legal  organisation  of  this  hierarchy  belongs  to 


'  Tho  exact  degree  of  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  barbarian  kings,  and  the 
different  stages  by  wliich  their 
power  was  increased,  are  matters 
of  great  controversy.  The  reader 
may  consult  Thierry’s  Let  tret  tw 


r Hist,  de  France  (lot.  9)  ;  Guizot’s 
Hist,  de  la  Civilisation ;  Mably, 
Oljserv.  sur  I' Hist,  de  France ;  Free¬ 
man’s  Hist,  of  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest,  voL-i. 
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the  pei-iod  of  feudalism,  which  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  volume ;  but  the  chief  elements  of  feudalism  existed 
before  Charlemagne,  and  the  moral  results  flowing  from  them 
may  be  already  discerned.  Each  rank,  except  the  very 
highest,  was  continually  brought  into  contact  with  a  superior, 
and  a  feeling  of  constant  dependence  and  subordination  was 
accordingly  fostered.  To  the  serf,  who  depended  for  aU 
things  upon  the  neighbouring  noble,  to  the  noble,  who  held 
aU  his  dignities  on  the  condition  of  frequent  military  service 
under  his  sovereign,  the  idea  of  secular  rank  became  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  with  that  of  supreme  greatness. 

It  will  appear  evident,  from  the  foregoing  observations, 
that  in  the  period  before  Charlemagne  the  moral  and  poli¬ 
tical  causes  were  already  in  action,  which  at  a  much  later 
period  produced  the  organisation  of  chivalry — an  organisa¬ 
tion  which  was  founded  on  the  combination  and  the  glorifi¬ 
cation  of  secular  rank  and  military  prowess.  But,  in  order 
tliat  the  tendencies  I  have  described  should  acquire  their  full 
force,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  represented  or 
illustrated  in  some  great  personage,  who,  by  the  splendour 
and  the  beauty  of  his  career,  could  fascinate  the  imaginations 
of  men.  It  is  much  easier  to  govern  great  masses  of  men 
through  their  imagination  than  through  their  reason.  Moral 
principles  rarely  act  powerfully  upon  the  world,  except  by 
way  of  example  or  ideals.  When  the  course  of  events  has 
been  to  glorify  the  ascetic  or  monarchical  or  military  spirit,  a 
great  saint,  or  sovereign,  or  soldier  will  arise,  who  wiU  con¬ 
centrate  in  one  dazzling  focus  the  blind  tendencies  of  his 
time,  kindle  the  enthusiasm  and  fascinate  the  imagination  of 
the  people.  But  for  the  prevailing  tendency,  the  great  Tnan 
would  not  have  arisen,  or  would  not  have  exercised  his  great 
influence.  But  for  the  great  man,  whose  career  appealed 
vividly  to  the  imagination,  the  prevailing  tendency  would 
never  have  acquired  its  full  intensity. 

This  typical  figure  appeared  in  Charlemagne,  whose 
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colossal  form  towers  with  a  majestic  grandeur  both  in  histoi^ 
and  in  romance.  Of  all  the  gi-eat  rulers  of  men,  there  has 
pr  rbably  been  no  other  who  was  so  truly  many-sided,  whose 
mfluence  pervaded  so  completely  aU  the  religious,  intellectual, 
and  political  modes  of  thought  existing  in  his  time.  Kising 
in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  European  history,  this  great 
empeixir  resuscitated,  with  a  brief  but  dazzling  splendour,  the 
faded  gloiies  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  conducted,  for  the 
most  pai't  in  person,  numerous  expeditions  against  the  bar- 
bai'ous  nations  around  him,  promulgated  a  vast  system  of 
legislation,  i-eformed  the  discipline  of  every  order  of  the 
Church,  and  reduced  all  classes  of  the  clergy  to  sxibservience 
to  hjs  will,  while,  by  legalismg  tithes,  he  gi'eatly  inci'eased 
their  materiid  prosperity.  He  at  the  same  time  contributed, 
in  a  measui'e,  to  check  the  intellectual  decadence  by  founding 
schools  and  libraries,  and  drawing  around  him  all  the  scat¬ 
tered  learning  of  Eiu-ope.  He  reformed  the  coinage,  extended 
commerce,  induenced  religious  controvei-sies,  and  convoked 
great  legislative  assemblies,  which  ultimately  contributed 
largely  to  the  organisation  of  feudalism,  In  all  these 
sphei’es  the  ti'aces  of  his  vast,  organising,  and  far-seeing 
gemus  may  be  detected,  and  the  induenoe  which  he  exercised 
over  the  imaginatious  of  men  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
legends  of  which  he  is  the  hero.  In  the  preceding  ages  the 
supreme  ideal  had  been  the  ascetic.  ^tVhen  the  popular 
imagiuation  embodied  in  legends  its  conception  of  humanitv 
m  its  noblest  and  most  attiactive  form,  it  instinctively 
painted  some  hermit-saint  of  many  penances  and  many 
miracles.  In  the  Eomances  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Arthur 
we  may  trace  the  dawning  of  a  new  type  of  greatness.  The 
hero  of  the  imagination  of  Emope  was  no  longer  a  hermit, 
but  a  king,  a  warrior,  a  knight  The  long  train  of  influences 
I  have  reviewed,  culminating  in  Chailemagne,  had  done 
their  work.  The  age  of  the  ascetics  began  to  fade.  The  age 
of  the  crusaxles  and  of  chivalry  succeeded  it. 
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It  is  curious  to  ob-serve  the  manner  in  which,  under  the 
influence  of  the  prevailing  tendency,  the  career  of  Charle¬ 
magne  was  transfigured  by  the  popular  imagination.  His 
milibiry  enterpri.ses  had  been  chiefly  directed  against  the 
Saxons,  against  whom  he  had  made  not  less  than  thirty-two 
expeditions.  With  the  Mohammedans  he  had  but  little 
contact.  It  was  Charles  Martel,  not  his  grandson,  who,  by 
the  great  battle  of  Poitiers,  had  checked  their  career.  Charle¬ 
magne  made,  in  person,  but  a  single  expedition  against  them 
in  Spain,  and  that  expedition  was  on  a  small  scale,  and  was 
disastrous  in  its  issue.  But  in  the  Carlovingian  romances, 
which  arose  at  a  time  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades 
was  jxjrmeating  Christendom,  events  were  represented  in  a 
wholly  difierent  light.  Charles  Martel  has  no  place  among 
the  ideal  combatants  of  the  Church.  He  had  appeared  too 
eai-Iy,  his  figure  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  fascinate  the 
popular  imagination,  and  by  confiscating  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
perty,  and  refusing  to  as.sist  the  Pope  against  the  Lombards, 
be  had  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  clergy.  Charlemagne,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  represented  as  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  crusaders.  His  wars  with  the  Saxons  were  scarcely 
noticed.  His  whole  life  was  said  to  have  been  spent  in 
heroic  and  triumphant  combats  with  the  followers  of 
Mohammed.*  Among  the  achievements  attributed  to  him  was 
an  expedition  to  rescue  Nismes  and  Carcassonne  from  their 
grasp,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  dim  tradition  of  the  victories  of 
Charles  Martel.*  He  is  even  said  to  have  carried  his  vic¬ 
torious  arms  into  the  heart  of  Palestine,  and  he  is  the  hero 
of  what  are  probably  the  three  earliest  extant  romances  of 
the  Crusades.*  In  fiction,  as  in  history,  his  reign  forms  the 


‘  Fauriel,  Hift.  de  la  Poesie  pr4f.  p.  xxiv.  These  romances 
proven^aU,  tome  ii.  p.  252.  were  account.s  of  his  expeditions  to 

’  Ibid,  p.  268.  Spain,  to  liangnedoc,  and  to  Pales- 

*  Grand  D’Aussy,  Fahliaux,  tine. 
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great  landmark  separating  the  early  period  of  the  middle 
agee  from  the  age  of  military  Christianity. 

On  the  verge  of  this  great  change  I  draw  this  history  to 
a  close.  In  pursuing  our  long  and  chequered  course,  from 
Augustus  to  Charlemagne,  we  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of 
many  types  of  character,  and  of  many  forms  of  enthusiasm. 
We  have  seen  the  influence  of  universal  empire  expanding, 
and  the  influence  of  Greek  civilisation  intensifying,  the 
sympathies  of  Europe.  We  have  surveyed  the  suceesaive 
progress  of  Stoicism,  Platonism,  and  Egyptian  philosophies, 
at  once  reflecting  and  guiding  the  moral  tendencies  of  society. 
We  have  traced  the  course  of  progress  or  retrogression  in 
many  fields  of  social,  political,  and  legislative  life,  have 
watched  the  cradle  of  European  Christianity,  examined  the 
causes  of  its  triumph,  the  difliculties  it  encountered,  and  the 
priceless  blessings  its  philanthropic  spirit  bestowed  upon 
mankind.  We  have  also  pursued  step  by  step  the  mournful 
history  of  its  corruption,  its  asceticism,  and  its  intolerance, 
the  various  transfoimations  it  produced  or  underwent  when 
the  turbid  waters  of  the  barbarian  invasions  had  inundated 
the  civilisations  of  Europe.  It  remains  for  me,  before  con¬ 
cluding  this  work,  to  investigate  one  class  of  subjects  to 
which  I  have,  as  yet,  but  briefly  adverted — to  examine  the 
eflfects  of  the  changes  I  have  described  upon  the  character 
and  position  of  woman,  and  upon  the  grave  moiul  questions 
concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN. 

In  the  long  series  of  moral  reTolutions  that  have  been 
described  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  I  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  position  that  was  assigned  to 
woman  in  the  community,  and  to  the  virtues  and  vices  that 
spring  directly  from  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  I  have  not, 
however,  as  yet  discussed  these  questions  with  a  fulness  at 
all  corresponding  to  their  historical  impoi'tance,  and  I  pro¬ 
pose,  in  consequence,  before  concluding  this  volume,  to  devote 
a  few  pages  to  their  examination.  Of  all  the  many  questions 
that  are  treated  in  this  work,  there  is  none  which  I  approach 
with  so  much  hesitation,  for  there  is  probably  none  which  it 
is  so  difficult  to  treat  with  clearness  and  impartiality,  and  at 
the  same  time  without  exciting  any  scandal  or  offence. 
The  complexity  of  the  problem,  arising  fr-om  the  very  large 
place  which  exceptional  institutions  or  circumstances,  and 
especially  the  uffiuence  of  climate  and  race,  have  had  on  the 
chastity  of  nations,  I  have  already  noticed,  and  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  mattera  with  which  this  branch  of  ethics 
is  connected  must  be  palpable  to  all.  The  first  duty  of  an 
historian,  however,  is  to  truth ;  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  different 
ages,  and  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  moral  effects  of 
different  religions,  without  adverting  to  the  department  of 
moi-als,  which  has  exhibited  most  change,  and  has  probably 
exercised  most  infiuence. 
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It  is  natural  that,  in  the  period  when  men  are  still  perfect 
barbarians,  when  their  habits  of  life  are  stiU  nomadic,  and 
when,  war  and  the  chase,  being  their  sole  pursuits,  the 
quaUties  that  are  required  in  these  form  their  chief  measure 
of  excellence,  the  inferiority  of  women  to  men  should  be 
regarded  as  undoubted,  and  their  position  should  be  extremely 
degi-aded.  In  all  those  qualities  which  are  then  most  prized, 
women  are  indisputably  inferior.  The  social  quaUties  in 
which  they  are  especially  fitted  to  excel  Lave  no  sphere  for 
their  display.  The  ascendancy  of  beauty  is  very  faint,  and, 
even  if  it  were  otherwise,  few  traces  of  female  beauty  could 
Bui-vive  the  hardships  of  the  savage  Ufe.  Woman  is  looked 
upon  merely  as  the  slave  of  man,  and  as  the  minister  to 
his  passions.  In  the  first  capacity,  her  life  is  one  of  continual, 
abject,  and  unrequited  toil.  In  the  second  capacity,  she  is 
exposed  to  all  the  violent  revulsions  of  feeling  that  follow, 
among  rude  men,  the  gratification  of  the  animal  passions. 

Even  in  this  early  stage,  however,  we  may  trace  some 
rudiments  of  those  moral  sentiments  which  are  destined  at  a 
lator  period  to  expand.  The  institution  of  marriage  exists. 
The  value  of  chastity  is  commonly  in  some  degree  felt,  and 
appears  in  the  indignation  which  is  displayed  against  the 
adulterer.  The  duty  of  restraining  the  passions  is  largely 
recognised  in  the  female,  thougli  the  males  are  only  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  prohibition  of  adultery. 

Tlie  first  two  steps  which  are  taken  towards  the  elevation 
of  woman  ai-e  probably  the  abandonment  of  the  custom  of 
purchasing  wives,  and  the  construction  of  the  famUy  on  tlie 
basis  of  monogamy.  In  the  earliest  periods  of  civilisation,  the 
marriage  contract  was  arranged  between  the  bridegroom  ami 
the  father  of  the  bride,  on  the  condition  of  a  sum  of  money 
being  paid  by  the  former  to  the  latter.  This  sum,  which 
is  known  in  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  as  the  ‘  mundium,’ 


Tho  fSva  of  the  Greek*. 
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WU8  in  fttct  a  payment  to  the  father  for  the  cession  of  his 
daughter,  who  thus  beciime  che  bought  slave  of  her  husband. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  India,  that  they  forbade  this  gill,  on  the  giound  that  the 
parent  should  not  sell  his  child  j  *  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  sale  was  at  one  time  the  ordinary  type  of 
maiiiage.  In  the  Jewish  writings  we  find  Jacob  purchasing 
Leah  and  Ilachel  by  certain  services  to  their  father;  and 
this  custom,  which  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
general  in  Judea,'^  appears  La  the  age  of  Homer  to  have 
l.>een  general  in  Grreece.  At  an  eai’ly  period,  however,  of 
Greek  history,  the  purchase-money  was  replaced  by  the 
dowry,  or  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  father  of  the  bride  for 
the  use  of  his  daughter  and  this,  although  it  passed  iato  tiie 
haiids  of  the  husband,  contributed  to  elevate  the  wife,  in  the 
tii-st  place,  by  the  dignity  it  gave  her,  and,  in  the  next  iilacc, 
by  Bjiecial  laws,  which  both  in  Greece  and  Rome  secured  it 
to  her  in  most  cases  of  separation.^  The  wife  thus  possessed 
a  guarantee  against  ill-usage  by  her  husband.  She  ceased  to 
be  his  slav  e,  and  became  in  some  degree  a  contracting  party. 


'  Logon  ve,  Uistoire  morale.  de» 
Femniee,  pp.  95-96. 

’  Gun.  xxix.,  xxxiv.  12;  Lent, 
xxii.  29  ;  1  .Sam.  xviii.  25. 

*  The  history  of  dowries  is 
briehy  noticed  by  Groto,  Hint,  of 
Gruce,  v{A.  ii.  pp.  112-113;  and 
more  fully  by  Lftrd  Karnes,  in  the 
admirable  chiipter  ‘  On  the  Pro¬ 
gress  of  the  I’emale  fciex,’  in  his 
Sketchig  (f  the  Uislury  of  Man,  a 
book  less  read  than  it  deserres  to 
be.  AL  l.«gouT6  has  also  devoted 
a  chtipter  to  it  in  his  llint.  morale 
dee  b'envuis.  See,  too,  Legendre, 
'Pruiti  de  I' Opinion,  tome  ii.  pp. 
329-330.  Wo  And  traces  of  the 
dowry,  us  well  as  of  the  *Sya,  in 
Uomur.  i^euelope  had  received  a 


dowry  from  Icarus,  her  father. 
M.  Alichelet,  in  one  of  those  fanci¬ 
ful  books  which  he  has  recently 
published,  maintains  a  view  of  the 
object  of  the  iSva  which  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere, 
and  which  I  do  not  believe.  He 
says  :  ‘  Ce  prix  n’est point  un  achat 
de  la  femme,  mais  une  indemnite 
qui  d^ommage  la  famille  du  pfere 
p<jur  les  enfants  future,  qui  ne 
profiteront  pas  a  cette  famille  mais 

a  cede  ou  la  femme  va  entrer.’ _ 

La  Femme,  p.  166. 

*  In  Home,  when  the  separation 
w^  due  to  the  misconduct  of  the 
wife,  the  dowry  belonged  to  hex 
husband. 
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Among  tl)0  early  Germaiis,  a  different  and  very  remarkable 
aistom  existed.  The  bride  did  not  bring  any  dowry  to  her 
husband,  nor  did  the  bridegroom  give  anything  to  the  father 
of  the  bride ;  but  he  gave  his  gift  to  the  bride  herself,  on  the 
morning  after  the  first  night  of  marriage,  and  this,  which 
was  called  the  ‘  Morgengab,’  or  morning  gift,  was  the  origin 
of  the  jointure.' 

Still  more  impoiiant  than  the  foregoing  was  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  monogamy,  by  which,  from  its  earliest  days,  the  Greek 
civilisation  proclaimed  its  superiority  to  the  Asiatic  civilisa¬ 
tions  that  had  preceded  it.  We  may  regard  monogamy 
either  in  the  light  of  our  intuitive  moral  sentiment  on  the 
8u1)joct  of  purity,  or  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of  society. 
In  its  Oriental  or  polygamous  stage,  marriage  is  regarded 
almost  exclusively,  in  its  lowest  aspect,  as  a  gratification  of 
the  jiassions;  while  in  European  marriages  the  mutual 
attachment  and  respect  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  household,  and  the  long  train  of  domestic  feelings 
and  duties  that  accompany  it,  have  all  their  distinguished 
place  among  the  motives  of  the  contract,  and  the  lower 
element  has  comparatively  little  prominence.  In  this  way  it 
may  be  intelligibly  said,  without  any  reference  to  utilitaiian 
considerations,  that  monogamy  is  a  higher  state  than  poly¬ 
gamy.  The  utilitarian  arguments  in  its  defence  are  also 
extremely  powerful,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
uentencos.  Nature,  by  making  the  number  of  males  and 
females  nearly  equal,  indicates  it  as  natural.  In  no  other 
form  of  marriage  can  the  govomment  of  the  family,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  ends  of  marriage,  be  so  happily  sustained, 

'  ‘  Lolcm  non  uior  marito  sod  that  no  Longobard  should  give 
uiarituB  oflert.’ — Tac.  Germ,  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  sub- 
9"  Morgengab,  see  stance  as  a  Morgengab.  In  Gre- 
(  ianciani,  Lrtjee  liarbarorum  (Ve-  gory  of  Tours  (ix.  20)  we  have  an 
netiis,  1781),  vol.  i.  pp.  102—101 ;  example  of  the  gift  of  some  cities 
ii.  pp.  230-231.  Muratori,  .Ifj/icA.  as  a  Morgengab. 

Ual,  diss.  XX.  Luilprand  enacted 
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and  in  no  other  does  woman  assume  the  position  of  the  equal 
of  man. 

Monogamy  was  the  general  system  in  Greece,  though 
there  are  said  to  have  been  slight  and  temporary  deviations 
into  the  earlier  system,  after  some  great  disasters,  when  an 
increase  of  population  was  ardently  desired.'  A  broad  line 
must,  however,  be  drawn  between  the  legendary  or  poetical 
period,  as  reflected  in  Homer  and  perpetuated  in  the  trage¬ 
dians,  and  the  later  historical  period.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  and  to  some  writers  one  of  the  most 
perplexing,  facta  in  the  moral  history  of  Greece,  that  in  the 
former  and  ruder  period  women  had  undoubtedly  the  highest 
place,  and  their  type  exhibited  the  highest  perfection.  Moral 
ideas,  in  a  thousand  forms,  have  been  sublimated,  enlarged, 
and  changed,  by  advancing  civilisation ;  but  it  may  be 
fearlessly  asserted  that  the  tjqics  of  female  excellence  wluch 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  poems,  while  they  are  among  the 
earliest,  are  also  among  tlie  most  perfect  in  the  litemture  of 
mankind.  The  conjugal  tenderness  of  Hector  and  Andro¬ 
mache;  the  unwearied  fidelity  of  Penelope,  awaiting  through 
the  long  revolving  years  the  return  of  her  storm-tossed 
husband,  who  looked  forward  to  her  as  to  the  crown  of  all 
his  labours ;  the  heroic  love  of  Alcestis,  voluntarily  dying 
that  her  husband  might  live ;  the  filial  piety  of  Antigone ; 
the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  death  of  Polyxcna ;  the  more 
subdued  and  saintly  resignation  of  Iphigonia,  excusing  with 
her  last  breath  the  father  who  had  condemned  her ;  the 
joyous,  modest,  and  loving  Nausicaa,  whose  figure  shines  like 
a  perfect  idyll  among  the  tragedies  of  the  Odyssey — all  those 
are  pictures  of  perennial  beauty,  which  Romo  and  Christen¬ 
dom,  chivalry  and  modem  civilisation,  have  neither  eclipsed 
nor  transcended.  Virgin  modesty  and  conjugal  fidelity,  the 


'  Beo.on  thi*  point,  AuL  Golliug,  Noct.  Att.  xv.  20.  Enripido*  i» 
8aiQ  to  have  had  two  wivf«. 
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graces  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  the  most  perfect  womanhood, 
have  never  been  more  exquisitely  pourtrayed.  The  female 
tigures  stand  out  in  the  canvas  almost  as  prominently  as  the 
male  ones,  and  aie  suirounded  by  an  almost  equal  reverence. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Siege  of  Troy  is  a  history  of  the 
catastrophes  that  followed  a  violation  of  the  nuptial  tic. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  position  of  women  was  in  some 
rrapects  a  degi-aded  one.  The  custom  of  purchase-money 
given  to  the  father  of  the  bride  was  general.  The  husbands 
appear  to  have  indulged  largely,  and  with  Uttle  or  no  censure, 
in  concubines.'  Female  captives  of  the  highest  rank  were 
treated  with  great  harshness.  The  inferiority  of  women  to 
men  was  strongly  assei-ted,  and  it  was  illusti-ated  and  de¬ 
fended  by  a  very  curious  physiological  notion,  that  the 
generative  power  belonged  exclusively  to  men,  women  having 
only  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  production  of  their 
children.*  The  woman  Pandora  was  said  to  have  been  the 
Author  of  all  human  ills. 

In  the  historical  age  of  Greece,  the  legal  position  of 
women  had  in  some  respects  slightly  improved,  but  their 
moral  condition  had  undergone  a  marked  deterioration. 
Virtuous  women  lived  a  life  of  perfect  seclusion.  The  fore¬ 
most  and  most  dazzling  type  of  Ionic  womanhood  was  the 


‘  Aristotle  said  that  Homer 
never  gives  a  concubine  to  Mene- 
lans,  in  order  to  intimate  his 
respect  for  Helen — though  false. 
{Athaiefus,  xiii.  8.) 

*  jEachylus  has  put  this  curious 
notion  into  the  mouth  of  Apollo, 
in  a  speech  in  the  Eumenidet.  It 
has,  however,  been  very  widely 
diffused,  and  may  be  found  in 
Indian,  Gree^  Roman,  and  even 
Christian  writers.  M.  Legouv4, 
who  has  devoted  a  very  curious 
chapter  to  the  subject,  quotes  a 
passage  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 


accepting  it,  and  arguing  from  it, 
that  a  father  should  be  more  loved 
than  a  mother.  M.  Hegouve  says 
that  when  the  male  of  one  animal 
and  the  female  of  another  are 
crossed,  the  type  of  the  femals 
usually  predominates  in  the  off¬ 
spring.  See  Legourd,  B?st.  nwrale 
des  Femmu,  pp.  216-228;  Fustel 
de  Coulanges,  Cite,  antique,  pp. 
39-40  ;  and  also  a  curious  note  by 
Boswell,  in  Croker’s  edition  of 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  (18471 
p.  472. 
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oonrtesfin,  while,  among  the  men,  the  latitude  accorded  bj 
public  opinion  was  almost  unrestricted. 

The  facts  in  moral  history,  which  it  is  at  once  most 
important  and  most  difficult  to  appreciate,  are  what  may  be 
called  the  facts  of  feeling.  It  is  much  easier  to  show  what 
men  did  or  taught  than  to  realise  the  state  of  mind  that  ren¬ 
dered  posiuble  such  actions  or  teaching ;  and  in  the  case  before 
us  we  have  to  deal  with  a  condition  of  feeling  so  extremely 
remote  from  that  of  our  own  day,  that  the  difficulty  is  pre¬ 
eminently  great.  Very  sensual,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
brilliant  societies,  have  indeed  repeatedly  existed,  and  the 
histories  of  both  France  and  Italy  afford  many  examples  of 
an  arti.stic  and  intellectual  enthusiasm  encircling  those  who 
were  morally  most  frail :  but  the  peculiarity  of  Greek  sen¬ 
suality  is,  that  it  grew  up,  for  the  most  part,  uncensured, 
and  indeed  even  encouraged,  under  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
most  Illustrious  of  moralists.  If  we  can  imagine  Ninon  de 
I’Enclos  at  a  time  when  the  rank  and  splendour  of  Parisian 
society  thronged  her  drawing-rooms,  reckoning  a  Bossuet 
or  a  Fenelon  among  her  followei's — if  we  can  imagine  these 
prelates  publicly  advising  her  about  the  duties  of  her  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  means  of  attaching  the  affections  of  her 
lovers — we  shall  have  conceived  a  relation  sc.arcely  more 
strange  than  that  which  existed  between  Socrates  and  the 
courtesan  Thoodota. 

In  order  to  reconstruct,  as  far  as  possible,  the  modes  of 
feeling  of  the  Greek  moralists,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  one  of  the  most 
delicate,  but  at  the  same  time  most  important,  problems 
with  which  the  legislator  and  the  moralist  have  to  deal. 

It  was  a  favourite  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  that 
concupiscence,  or  the  sensual  passion,  was  ‘  the  original  sin 
of  human  nature  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  which  is  usually  extremely  opposed  to  the  ascetic 
theory  of  life,  concurs  with  the  theological  view,  in  showing 
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the  natural  force  of  this  appetite  to  be  far  greater  than  the 
well-being  of  man  requires.  The  writings  of  Malthus  have 
proved,  what  the  Greek  moralists  appear  in  a  considerable 
d^ree  to  have  seen,  that  its  normal  and  temperate  exercise 
in  the  form  of  marriage,  would  produce,  if  universal,  the 
utmost  calamities  to  the  world,  and  that,  while  nature  seems 
in  the  most  unequivoavl  manner  to  urge  the  human  race  to 
e^ly  man-iages,  the  first  condition  of  an  advancing  civilisar 
tion  in  populous  countries  is  to  restrain  or  diminish  them. 
In  no  highly  civilised  society  is  marriage  general  on  the  first 
development  of  the  passions,  and  the  continual  tendency  of 
increasing  knowledge  is  to  render  such  marriages  more  rare. 
It  is  also  an  undoubted  truth  that,  however  much  moralists 
may  ei^orce  the  obligation  of  extra-matrimonial  purity,  this 
obligation  has  never  been  even  approximately  regarded  ;  and 
in  all  nations,  ages,  and  religions  a  vast  mass  of  irregular 
indulgence  has  appeared,  which  has  probably  contributed 
more  than  any  other  single  cause  to  the  misery  and  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  man. 

There  are  two  ends  which  a  moralist,  in  dealing  with  this 
questioii,  will  especially  regard— the  natural  dutv  of  every 
man  doing  something  for  the  support  of  the  child  he  has 
called  into  existence,  and  the  preservation  of  the  domestic 
arcle  unassailed  and  unpolluted.  The  family  is  the  centre 
and  the  archetype  of  the  State,  and  the  happiness  and  good¬ 
ness  of  society  are  always  in  a  very  great  degree  dependent 
upon  the  purity  of  domestic  life.  The  essentially  exclusive 
nature  of  marital  afiection,  and  the  natural  desire  of  every 
man  to  be  certain  of  the  paternity  of  the  child  he  support^ 
render  the  incursions  of  irregular  passions  within  the  domestic 
^le  a  cause  of  extreme  suffering.  Yet  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  excessive  force  of  these  passions  would  render  such 
incursions  both  firequent  and  inevitable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  thei'e  has  arisen  in  society  a 
figure  which  is  certainly  the  most  mournful,  and  in  some 
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respects  the  most  a-vrfiil,  upon  which  the  eye  of  the  moralist 
can  dwell.  That  unhappy  being  whose  very  name  is  a  shame 
to  speak  ;  who  counterfeits  with  a  cold  heart  the  transports 
of  affection,  and  submits  herself  as  the  passive  instrument  of 
lust ;  who  is  scorned  and  insulted  as  the  vilest  of  hei  ^x, 
and  doomed,  for  the  most  part,  to  disease  and  abject 
wretchedness  and  an  early  death,  appears  in  every  age  as  the 
perpetual  symbol  of  the  degradation  and  the  sinfulness  of 
man.  Herself  the  supreme  type  of  vice,  she  is  ultimately 
the  most  efficient  guardian  of  virtue.  But  for  her,  the  un¬ 
challenged  purity  of  countless  happy  homes  would  be 
polluted,  and  not  a  few  who,  in  the  pride  of  their  untempted 
chastity,  think  of  her  with  an  indignant  shudder,  would 
have  known  the  agony  of  remorse  and  of  despair.  On  that 
one  degraded  and  ignoble  form  are  concentrated  the  passions 
that  might  have  filled  the  world  with  shame.  She  remains, 
while  creeds  and  civilisations  rise  and  fall,  the  eternal  priestess 
of  humanity,  blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  ^ 

In  dealing  with  this  unhappy  being,  and  with  all  of  her 
sex  who  have  violated  the  law  of  chastity,  the  public  opinion 
of  most  Christian  countries  pronounces  a  sentence  of  extreme 
severity.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  especially,  a  smgle 
fault  of  this  kind  is  sufficient,  at  least  in  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  to  affix  an  indelible  brand  which  no  time,  no  virtues, 
no  penitence  can  wholly  efface.  This  sentence  is  probably, 
in  the  first  instance,  simply  the  expression  of  the  religio^ 
feeling  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  also  sometimes  defended  by 
powerful  arguments  drawn  from  the  interests  of  society.  It 
is  said  that  the  preservation  of  domestic  purity  is  a  matter  of 
Buch  transcendent  importance  that  it  is  right  that  the  most 
crushmg  penalties  should  be  attached  to  an  act  which  the 
inia<dnation  can  easily  transfigure,  which  legal  enactments 
can“never  efficiently  control,  and  to  which  the  most  violent 
passions  may  prompt.  It  is  said,  too,  that  an  anathema 
which  drives  into  obscurity  all  evidences  of  sensual  passions 
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ia  peculiarly  fitted  to  restrict  their  operation ;  for,  more  than 
any  other  passions,  they  are  dependent  on  the  imagination, 
which  is  readily  fired  by  the  sight  of  evil.  It  is  added,  that 
the  emphasis  with  which  the  vice  is  stigmatised  produces  a 
corresponding  admiration  for  the  opposite  virtue,  and  that  a 
feeling  of  the  most  delicate  and  scrupulous  honour  is  thus 
formed  among  the  female  population,  which  not  only  pre¬ 
serves  from  gross  sin,  hut.  also  dignifies  and  ennobles  the 
whole  character. 

In  opposition  to  these  views,  several  considerations  of 
much  weight  have  been  urged.  It  is  argued  that,  however 
persistently  society  may  ignore  this  form  of  vice,  it  exists 
nevertheless,  and  on  the  most  gigantic  scale,  and  that  evil 
rarely  assumes  such  inveterate  and  perverting  forms  as  when 
it  is  shrouded  in  obscurity  and  veiled  by  an  hypocritical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  unconsciousness.  The  existence  in  England  of 
certainly  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  unhapjjy  women,*  sunk 
in  the  very  lowest  depths  of  vice  and  misery,  shows  suffi¬ 
ciently  what  an  appalling  amount  of  moral  evil  is  festerin" 
uncontrolled,  undiscussed,  and  unalleviated,  under  the  fair 
Burfa^  of  a  decoi-ous  society.  In  the  eyes  of  every  physician, 
and  indeed  in  the  eyes  of  most  continental  writers  who  have 
adverted  to  the  subject,  no  other  feature  of  English  life 
appears  so  infamous  as  the  fact  that  an  epidemic,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  now  existing  among  mankind,  which 
commurjicates  itself  from  the  guilty  husband  to  the  innocent 
wife,  and  even  transmits  its  taint  to  her  offspring  and  which 
the  experience  of  other  nations  conclusively  proves  may  be 
vastly  diminished,  should  be  suffered  to  rage  unchecked 


Dr.  Vintras,  jn  a  remarkable  in  1864,  was  49,370  ;  and  this  ii 
Mmphlec  (London,  1867)  On  tlie  certainly  much  below  the  entire 
ti^rea^wn  of  ProttitiUion,  shows  number.  These,  it  will  be  ob- 

irom  the  ^lice  BtHtiBtica  that  the  served,  comprise  only  the  habitual 

number  of  prostitutes  known  to  profebsional  proatitutes 
ibc  police  in  En^^land  and  Wales, 
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because  the  Legislature  refuses  to  take  official  cognisance  o< 
its  existence,  or  proper  sanitary  measures  for  its  repression.* 
If  the  terrible  censtire  which  English  public  opinion  passes 
upon  every  instance  of  female  frailty  in  some  degree  dimi¬ 
nishes  the  number,  it  does  not  prevent  such  instances  from 
being  extremely  numerous,  and  it  immeasurably  aggravates 
the  suffering  they  produce.  Acts  which  in  other  European 
countries  would  excite  only  a  slight  and  transient  emotion, 
spread  in  England,  over  a  wide  circle,  all  the  bitterness  of 
unmitigated  anguish.  Acts  which  naturally  neither  imply 
nor  produce  a  total  subversion  of  the  moral  feelings,  and 
which,  in  other  cotmtiies,  are  often  followed  by  happy, 
virtuous,  and  affectionate  lives,  in  England  almost  invari¬ 
ably  lead  to  absolute  ruin.  Infanticide  is  greatly  multiplied, 
and  a  vast  proportion  of  those  whose  reputations  and  lives 
have  been  blasted  by  one  momentary  sin,  are  hurled  into  the 
abyss  of  habitual  prostitution — a  condition  which,  owing  to 
the  sentence  of  public  opinion  and  the  neglect  of  legislators, 
is  in  no  other  European  country  so  hopelessly  vicious  or  so 
irrevocable.^ 

It  is  added,  too,  that  the  immense  multitude  who  ara 
thus  doomed  to  the  extremity  of  life-long  wretchedness  ai^e 
not  always,  perhaps  not  generally,  of  those  whose  disposi¬ 
tions  seem  naturally  incapable  of  vii-tue.  The  victims  of 


'  Some  measures  liave  recently 
been  taken  in  a  few  garrison  towns. 
The  moral  sentiment  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  it  appears,  would  be 
shocked  if  Liverpool  were  treated 
on  the  same  principles  as  Ports¬ 
mouth.  This  very  painful  and 
revolting,  but  most  important,  sub- 

i’ect  has  been  treated  with  great 
mowledge,  impartiality,  and 
ability,  by  Parent -Duch4telet, 
in  his  famous  work,  La  Prosti¬ 
tution  dans  la  viUe  de  Paris. 
The  third  eflition  contains  very 


copious  supplementary  accounts, 
furnislied  by  different  doctors 
in  different  countries. 

*  Parent-Duch&telet  has  given 
many  statistics,  showing  the  very 
large  extent  to  which  the  French 
system  of  supervision  deters  those 
who  were  about  to  enter  into 
prostitution,  and  reclaims  those 
who  had  entered  into  it.  He  and 
Dr.  Fintras  concur  in  representing 
English  prostitution  as  about  the 
most  degraded,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  irrevocable. 
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seduction  are  often  led  a.side  quite  as  much  by  the  ai-dour  of 
their  affections,  and  by  the  vivacity  of  their  intelligence,  os 
by  any  vicious  propensities.'  Even  in  the  lowest  grades,  the 
most  dispassionate  observers  have  detected  remains  of  higher 
feelings,  which,  in  a  different  moral  atmosphere,  and  imder 
diaiu'cnt  moral  husbandry,  would  have  undoubtedly  been 
devolo[)ed.2  The  statistics  of  prostitution  show  that  a  great 
proportion  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  it  have  been  im- 
iwlled  by  the  most  extreme  poverty,  in  many  instances 
verging  upon  starvation.  ^ 

Those  opposing  considerations,  which  I  have  very  briefly 
indicated,  and  which  1  do  not  propose  to  dLscuss  or  to 


‘  Miss  Mulock,  in  her  amiable 
but  rather  fooblo  book,  called  A 
IVoman’s  ThouahU  about  Women, 
has  some  good  remarks  on  this 
point  (pp.  201-293),  which  are  all 
the  more  valuable,  as  the  authoress 
has  not  the  faintest  sympathy  with 
any  opinions  concerning  the  char¬ 
acter  and  position  of  women  which 
are  not  strictly  conventional.  She 
notices  tlie  experience  of  Sunday 
school  mistresses,  that,  of  their 
pupils  who  are  seiluc^,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  largo  proportion  are  ‘of 
the  very  best,  refined,  intelligent, 
truthful,  and  affectionate.’ 

*  See  the  voiT  singular  and  pain¬ 
ful  chapter  in  Parent.-DuchAtelet, 
'^aUod  ‘  Mmur.s  et  Habitudes  des 
Prostitu6es.’  lie  observes  that 
they  are  remarkable  for  their 
kindno.Hs  to  one  another  in  sickness 
or  in  distress ;  that  they  are  not 
unfro(juontly  charitable  to  poor 
people  who  do  not  belong  to  their 
class;  that  when  one  of  them  has 
a  child,  it  becomes  the  object  of 
very  general  interest  and  affection  ; 
that  most  of  them  have  lovers,  to 


whom  they  are  sincerely  attached  , 
that  they  rarely  fail  to  show  in 
the  hospitals  a  very  real  sense  of 
shame ;  and  that  many  of  them 
entered  into  their  mode  of  life  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  aged 
parents.  One  anecdote  is  worth 
giving  in  the  words  of  the  author; 

‘  Un  mtklecin  n’entrant  jamais  dans 
leurs  Halles  sans  6ter  lAg^rement 
son  chapeau,  par  cette  seule  poli- 
tosse  il  sut  tollement  conquArir 
leur  confiance  qu’il  leur  fai.sait 
fiiire  tout  ce  qu'il  voulait.’  This 
writer,  I  may  observe,  is  not  a 
romance  writer  or  a  theorist  of  any 
desyription.  He  is  simply  a  phy¬ 
sician  who  describes  the  results  of 
a  very  largo  official  experience. 

•  ‘  raront.-I)uch4telet  atteste 
ue  sur  trois  mille  creatures  per- 
nos  trento  cinq  soulement  avaiont 
un  4tnt  qui  pouvait  les  nourrir,  et 
que  (juatorze  cents  avaient  btb  pr6- 
cipitees  dans  cette  horrible  vie  par 
la  misire.  Une  d’elles,  quand  ells 
s’y  rAsoIut,  n’avait  pas  mangA  do- 
puis  trois  jours.’— I^egouvA,  HUt. 
morale  des  Femmes,  pp.  322-323. 
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eatimate,  wil]  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  In  the  Greek  civili^tion.  legislators  and  morahsta 
endeavom’ed  to  meet  it  by  the  cordial  recognition  of  two 
distinct  ordera  of  womanhood  * — the  wife,  whose  first  duty 
was  fidelity  to  her  husband ;  the  hetaera,  or  mistress,  who 
subfdsted  by  her  fugitive  attachments.  The  vives  of  the 
Greeks  lived  in  almost  absolute  seclusion.  They  were 
usually  married  when  very  young.  Their  occupations  were  to 
weave,  to  spin,  to  embroider,  to  sufjerintend  the  household, 
to  care  for  them  sick  slaves.  They  lived  in  a  special  and 
retired  part  of  the  house.  The  more  wealthy  seldom  went 
abroad,  and  never  except  when  accompanied  by  a  female 
slave;  never  attended  the  public  spectacles;  received  no 
male  visitors  except  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands,  and 
had  not  even  a  seat  at  them  own  tables  when  male  guests 
were  there.  Their  pre-eminent  virtue  was  fidelity,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  very  strictly  and  very  generally  ob¬ 
served.  Their  remarkable  freedom  from  temptations,  the 
public  opinion  which  strongly  discoimaged  any  attempt  to 
seduce  them,  and  the  ample  sphere  for  illicit  pleasures  that 
was  accorded  to  the  other  sex,  all  contributed  to  protect  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  living,  as  they  did,  almost  exclusively 
among  their  female  slaves,  being  deprived  of  all  the  educating 
influence  of  male  society,  and  having  no  place  at  those  public 
spectacles  which  were  the  chief  means  of  Athenian  culture, 
theii  minds  must  necessarily  have  been  exceedingly  con¬ 
tracted.  Thucydides  doubtless  expressed  the  prevailing  sen¬ 
timent  of  his  countrymen  when  he  said  that  the  highest 
merit  of  woman  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  either  for  good  or  for 


>  Concerning  the  position  and  Eainneville,  La  Femme  dam 
character  of  Greek  women,  the  V Antiquite  1866);  and  an 

reader  may  obtain  ample  informa-  article  ‘On  Female  Society  in 
tion  by  consulting  Becker’s  Chari-  Greece,’  in  the  twenty-second 
c/m  (t  Hinslated  by  Metcalfe,  1845);  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
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evil ;  and  Phidias  iUustrated  the  same  feeling  when  he  rerow. 

the  he.v»Uy  Aph^ite  standing  „n“a  to;Lt,^. 
fying  thereby  the  secluded  life  of  a  virtuous  woman  '  ^ 

In  their  own  ^tricted  sphere  their  Hves  were' probably 

‘=«stom  rendered  the  purely 
domestac  life  that  was  assigned  to  them  a  second  natu^,  and 
It  must  m  most  instances  have  reconciled  them  to  the  extra 
matrjonial  co^ections  in  which  their  husbands  too  fre¬ 
quently  indulged.  The  prevailing  mannem  were  very  gentle 

lived^^  0PP5«af on  IS  scarcely  ever  spoken  of;  the  husband 
h  ed  chiefly  m  the  pubUc  place;  causes  of  jealousy  and  of 

ttruS'L"”  f  ^  warmTffection, 

hough  not  a  feeling  of  equality,  must  doubtless  have  in  most 

^es  jontaneously  arisen.  In  the  writings  of  Xenophon 

re  have  a  chanmng  pictui-e  of  a  husband  who  had  received 

into  his  ^s  his  young  wife  of  fifteen,  absolutely  ignorant  of 

chn?  would  be  used  to  a  Httle 

child  Her  task,  he  tells  her,  is  to  be  like  a  queen  bee 

dwellmg  contoually  at  home  and  superintending  ti  work  of 
her  slaves.  She  must  distribute  to  each  their  tasks  must 

hat  the  hou^  IS  strictly  orderly-the  shoes,  the  pots,  and 

pwt  of  her  duty  to  tend  her  sick  .slaves;  but  here  las  vdfe 
mtemipted  him,  exclaiming,  ‘  Hay,  but  that  will  indeed  be 
the  most  a^ble  of  my  offices,  if  such  as  I  W  with  kind  • 

JfoiT''  wtl  ^  than 

eCer^K-  ‘^®hcate  care  to  avoid 

eveiything  resembling  a  reproach,  the  husband  peisuades 

^  wffie  to  give  up  the  habits  of  weiaing  high-hecM  boots, 

mnL^ "  ^  coloming  her  face  with  ver- 

and  white  lead.  He  promises  her  that  if  she  fkith- 


'  Plutarch,  Cot^f.  Prtec. 
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fully  performs  her  duties  lie  will  hiiuself  be  the  first  and 
most  devoted  of  her  slaves.  He  assured  Socrates  that  when 
any  domestic  dispute  arose  ho  could  extricate  himself  ad- 
mii-ably,  if  he  was  in  the  right ;  but  that,  whenever  he  was 
in  the  wrong,  he  found  it  impossible  to  convince  bis  wife 
that  it  was  otherwise.* 

We  have  another  piexure  of  Greek  married  life  in  the 
writings  of  Plutarch,  but  it  rejiresents  the  condition  of  the 
Greek  mind  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  Xenophon.  In 
Plutarch  the  wife  is  represented  not  as  the  mere  housekeeper, 
or  as  the  chief  slave  of  her  husband,  but  as  his  eiiual  and 
his  companion.  Ue  enforces,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
reciprocity  of  obligations,  and  desires  that  the  minds  of 
women  should  be  cultivated  to  the  highest  {lomt.**  His 
precepts  of  marriage,  indeed,  fall  little  if  at  all  below  any 
tliat  have  apjieared  in  modem  days.  His  letter  of  consola¬ 
tion  to  his  wife,  on  the  death  of  their  child,  breathes  a  spirit 
of  the  tenderest  affection.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that, 
having  liad  some  dispute  with  tlie  relations  of  his  wife,  she 
feared  that  it  might  impair  their  domestic  happiness,  and  slie 
accordingly  persuaded  her  husband  to  accompany  her  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Helicon,  where  they  offered  up  together 
a  saci'ifioe  to  JLove,  and  prayed  that  their  affection  for  one 
another  might  never  be  diminished. 

In  general,  however,  the  position  of  the  virtuous  Greek 
woman  was  a  very  low  one.  She  was  under  a  perjietual 
tutelage:  first  of  all  to  her  parents,  who  disjiosed  of  her  hand, 
then  to  her  husband,  and  in  her  days  of  widowhood  to  her 
Hons.  In  cases  of  inheritance  her  male  relations  were 
preferred  to  her.  The  privilege  of  divorce,  which,  in  Athens, 
at  least,  she  possessed  as  well  as  her  husband,  appeai-s  to 
Lave  been  practically  almost  nugatory,  on  account  of  the 

‘  Xenophon,  Econ.  iL  of  the  character  of  a  good  wife  in 

*  Pint.  Conj.  Prae.  There  ie  Aristotle.  {Economic*,  book  i.  cap 
also  an  extremely  beautiful  picture  vii.) 
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shock  which  public  declarations  in  the  law  couid;  gave  to  the 
habits  which  education  and  public  opinion  bad  formed. 
She  brought  with  her,  however,  a  dowry',  and  the  recognised 
necessity  of  endowing  daughtei-s  was  one  of  the  cau^  of 
those  frequent  expositions  which  were  perpetrated  with  so 
little  blame.  The  Athenmn  law  was  also  peculiarly  careful 
and  tender  in  dealing  with  the  interests  of  female  orphans.' 
Plato  had  argued  that  women  were  equal  to  men  ■,  but  the 
habits  of  the  people  were  totally  opposed  to  this  theory. 
Marriage  was  regarded  chiefly  in  a  civic  light,  as  the  means  of 
producing  citizens,  and  in  Sparta,  it  was  ordered  that  old  or 
infirm  husbands  should  cede  their  young  wives  to  stronger 
men,  who  could  produce  vigorous  soldiers  for  the  Stete. 
The  Lacedaemonian  treatment  of  women,  which  difiered  in 
many  respects  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  other  Greek 
States,  while  it  was  utterly  destructive  of  all  delicacy  of 
feeling  or  action,  had  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  producing  a 
fierce  and  masculine  patriotism  ;  and  many  fine  examples  are 
recorded  of  Spartan  mothera  devoting  their  sons  on  the  altar 
of  their  cotintry,  rejoicing  over  their  deaths  when  nobly  won, 
and  infusmg  their  own  heroic  spirit  into  the  armies  of  the 
jieople.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  names  of  virtuous 
women  seldom  ai)pear  in  Greek  history.  ITie  simple  modesty 
which  was  evinced  by  Phocion’s  wife,  in  the  period  when  her 
husband  occupied  the  foremost  position  in  Athens,®  and  a 
few  instances  of  conjugal  and  filial  affection,  have  been 
recorded ;  but  in  general  the  only  women  who  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  people  were  the  hetaer®,  or  courtesans.® 


'  See  Alexander's  History  of 
Wnmen(lymdon,\7S3),  vol.i.p.  2oi. 

’  Plutarch,  PhoHnn. 

*  Our  information  concerning 
the  Greek  courtesans  is  chiefly  do- 
ri  ved  from  the  thirteenth  book  of  the 
Deifmosophistt  of  Athenaeus,  from 
the  Letter$  of  AJciphron,  from  the 


Dialoguei  of  Lucian  on  courtesans, 
and  from  the  oration  of  Demo¬ 
sthenes  .ogain.st  Neara.  See,  too, 
Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  iii.  ]  t  ; 
and  among  modern  books.  Becker’s 
Charioles.  Athenaus  was  an 
Egyptian,  whose  exact  date  is 
unknown  but  who  appears  to  have 
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In  order  to  understand  the  position  which  these  last 
assumed  in  Greek  life,  we  must  transport  ourselves  in 
thought  into  a  moral  latitude  totally  different  from  our  own. 
The  Greek  conception  of  excellence  was  the  full  and  perfect 
development  of  humanity  in  all  its  organs  and  functions, 
and  without  any  tinge  of  asceticism.  Some  parts  of  human 
nature  were  recognised  as  higher  than  others  ;  and  to  suffer 
any  of  the  lower  appetites  to  obscure  the  mind,  resti'ain  the 
will  and  engross  the  energies  of  life,  was  acknowledged  to  be 
disgraceful  j  but  the  systematic  repression  of  a  natui’al  appetite 
was  totally  foreign  to  Greek  modes  of  thought.  Ijegislatois, 
moi'alists,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  appear  to  have 
applied  these  principles  almost  unreservedly  to  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  and  the  most  vii-tuous  men  habitually  and 
openly  entered  into  relations  which  would  now  be  almost 
univeisally  censured. 

The  exj)erience,  however,  of  many  societies  has  shown 
that  a  public  opinion  may  accord,  in  tliis  respect,  almost 
unlimited  licence  to  one  sex,  without  showing  any  cor¬ 
responding  indulgence  to  the  other.  But,  in  Greece,  a  con- 
ciu-rence  of  causes  had  conspired  to  bring  a  certain  section 
of  courtesans  into  a  position  they  have  in  no  other  society 
attained.  The  voluptuous  woi-ship  of  Aphrodite  gave  a  kind 
of  religious  simction  to  their  profession.  Courtesans  were 
the  priestesses  in  her  temples,  and  those  of  Coiinth  were 
believed  by  their  prayers  to  have  averted  calamities  from  their 
city.  Prostitution  is  said  to  have  entered  into  the  religious 
rites  of  Babylon,  Biblis,  Cyiirus,  and  Corinth,  and  these  as 
well  as  Miletus,  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  and  Abydos  became  famous 
for  their  schools  of  vice,  which  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of 
the  temples.' 

survived  Ulpian,  vho  died  in  x.d.  Alciphron  is  believed  to  have  lived 
228.  He  had  access  to,  and  gave  near  the  time  of  Lucian, 
extracts  from,  many  works  on  this  *  According  to  some  writers  the 
subject,  which  have  now  perished,  word  ‘venerari’  comes  from  ‘  Vene- 
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lu  the  next  place,  the  intense  {esthetic  enthusiasm  that 
prevailed  was  eminently  fitted  to  raise  the  most  beautiful 
to  honour.  In  a  land  and  beneath  a  sky  where  natural 
beauty  developed  to  the  highest  point,  there  arose  a  school 
of  matchless  artists  both  in  painting  and  in  sculpture,  and 
public  games  and  contests  were  celebrated,  in  which  supreme 
physical  perfection  w{is  crowned  by  an  assembled  people.  In 
no  other  j>eiiod  of  the  world’s  history  was  the  admiration 
of  beauty  in  all  its  forms  so  passionate  or  so  universal  It 
coloured  the  whole  moral  teaching  of  the  time,  and  led  the 
chief  moi-alists  to  regard  virtue  simply  as  the  highest  kind 
of  supersensual  beauty.  It  appeared  in  all  literature,  whei^ 
the  beauty  of  form  and  style  was  the  first  of  studies.  It 
supplied  at  once  the  inspiration  and  the  rule  of  all  Greek 
ai-t.  It  led  the  Greek  wife  to  pray,  befoi-o  all  other  prayers, 
for  the  beauty  of  her  children.  It  surrounded  the  most 
beautiful  with  an  aureole  of  admiring  reverence.  Tho 
courtesan  was  often  the  queen  of  beauty.  She  was  the 
model  of  the  statues  of  Aphi-odite,  that  commanded  the 
admiration  of  Grt^jce.  Praxiteles  was  accustomed  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  form  of  Thryne,  and  her  statue,  carved  in  gold, 
stood  in  the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi;  and  when  she  wai 
accused  of  corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens,  her  advocate, 
Hyperides,  procured  her  acquittal  by  suddenly  unveiling  her 
charms  l>eforc  the  dazzled  eyes  of  tho  assembled  judges. 
Apelles  was  at  once  the  painter  and  the  lover  of  Lais,  and 
Alexander  gave  him,  as  the  choicest  gift,  his  own  favourite 
concubine,  of  whom  the  painter  had  become  enamoui-ed 
while  poiut,raying  her.  Tlie  chief  flower-painter  of  antiquity 
acquired  his  skdl  through  his  love  of  the  flower-girl  Glycera, 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  paint  among  her  garlands. 
Pindar  and  Simonides  sang  the  praises  of  courtesans,  and 

rem  6iercere,’  on  acconnt  of  the  ZaCine?, ‘venerorfalaoLaMothele 
devotions  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  Vnyer,  Letirt  xc. 

See  Voesius,  Etf/mologicoyi 
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grave  philosophers  made  pilgrimages  to  visit  them,  and  their 
names  were  known  in  every  city.* 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  m  such  a  state  of  thought  and 
feeling,  many  of  the  more  ambitious  and  accomplished  womtai 
should  have  betaken  themselves  to  this  career,  nor  yet  that 
they  should  have  attained  the  social  position  which  the 
secluded  existence  and  the  enforced  ignorance  of  the  Greek 
wiv.'S  had  left  vacant.  The  courtesan  was  the  one  free 
woman  of  Athens,  and  she  often  availed  heraelf  of  her  free¬ 
dom  to  acquire  a  degree  of  knowledge  which  enalded  her  to 
add  to  her  other  chai-ms  an  intense  intellectual  fascination. 
Gathering  around  her  the  most  brilliant  artists,  poets,  his¬ 
torians,  and  philosophers,  she  flung  herself  unreservedly  into 
the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  enthusiasms  of  her  time,  and 
soon  became  the  centre  of  a  Htei-aiy  society  of  matchless 
splendour.  Aspasia,  who  was  as  famous  for  her  genius  as 
for  her  beauty,  won  the  passionate  love  of  Pericles.  She  is 
said  to  have  instructed  him  in  eloquence,  and  to  have  com¬ 
posed  some  of  his  most  famous  orations ;  she  was  continually 
consulted  on  afiairs  of  state ;  and  Socrates,  like  other  philo¬ 
sophers,  attended  her  assemblies.  Socrates  himself  has 
owned  his  deep  obligations  to  the  instructions  of  a  coui-tesan 
named  Diotima.  The  courtesan  Leontium  was  among  the 
most  ardent  disciples  of  Epicurus.® 

Another  cairse  probably  contributed  indirectly  to  the 
elevation  of  this  class,  to  which  it  is  extremely  diificult  to 
allude  in  an  English  l)Ook,  but  which  it  is  impossible  alto- 


’  On  the  connection  of  the 
coimesans  with  the  artistic  enthu- 
siann,  see  Baoul  Kochette,  Cours 
^ Archiologie,  pp.  278-279.  See, 
too,  Athenseus,  xiii.  69 ;  Pliny, 
Hist.  2iat.  XXIV.  40. 

*  See  tile  very  curious  little 
work  of  Manage,  Hixtoria  Mulicrum 


Philosopharitm  (Lngduni,  mdxc.); 
also  Eainneville,  La  Femme  dans 
I'Antzquite,  p.  244.  At  a  much  later 
date  Lucian  described  the  beauty, 
accomplishments,  generosity,  and 
even  modesty,  of  Panthea  of 
Smyrna,  the  fiivourite  mistress  of 
Lucias  Venie. 


c  c  2 
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gether  to  omit,  even  in  the  most  cursory  survey  of  Greek 
morals.  Irregular  female  connections  were  looked  upon  as 
ordinary  and  not  disgraceful  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  good 
man,  for  they  were  compared  with  that  lower  abyss  of 
unnatural  love,  which  was  the  deepest  and  strangest  taint  of 
Greek  civilisation.  This  ^ice,  which  never  appeai-s  in  the 
writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  doubtless  arose  imder  the 
uifluence  of  the  public  games,  which,  accustoming  men  to  the 
contemplation  of  absolutely  nude  figures,*  awoke  an  unnatural 
passion,^  totally  remote  from  all  modern  feelings,  but  which 
in  Greece  it  was  regarded  as  hei-oic  to  resist.®  The  popular 
religion  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  was  made  to  bend  to  the 
new  vice.  Hebe,  the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods,  was  replaced 
by  Ganymede,  and  the  worst  vices  of  eai’th  were  transported 
to  Olympus.^  Artists  sought  to  reflect  the  passion  in  their 


'The  ta/ia,  which  was  at  first  in 
use,  was  disciirded  by  the  Lacede- 
mouians,  and  afterwards  by  the 
other  Greeks.  There  are  three 
curious  memoirs  tracing  the  history 
of  the  change,  by  M.  Burette,  in 
the  Hist,  de  P Acadhnie  royale  des 
Inscriptions,  tome  i. 

*  On  the  causes  of  paiderastia 
in  Greece,  see  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Grote  in  the  review  of  the  Sympo¬ 
sium,  in  his  great  work  on  Plato. 
The  whole  subject  is  very  ably 
treated  by  M.  Maury,  Hist,  des 
Religions  de  la  Grice  antique,  tome 
iii.  pp.  35-39.  Many  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  it  are  collected  by  Bol¬ 
linger,  in  his  Jew  and  GeniU^  and 
by  Chateaubriand,  in  his  &udes 
historiques.  The  chief  original 
tuthority  is  the  thirteenth  book  of 
Atbenuus,  a  book  of  very  painful 
interest  in  the  history  of  morals. 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Agesi- 
faus,  dwells  on  the  intense  self- 
control  manifested  by  that  great 


man,  in  refraining  from  gratifying 
a  passion  he  had  conceived  for  a 
boy  named  Megabetes,  and  Maxi¬ 
mus  Tyriussays  it  deserved  greater 
praise  than  the  heroism  of  Leonidas. 
(Diss.  XXV.)  Diogenes  Laertius,  in 
his  Life  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of 
Stoicism,  the  most  austere  of  all 
ancient  sects,  praises  that  philo¬ 
sopher  for  being  but  little  addicted 
to  this  vice.  Sophocles  is  said  to 
have  been  much  addicted  to  it. 

*  Some  examples  of  the  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  this  vice  to  the  divinities 
are  given  by  Clem.  Alex.  Admoniiio 
ad  Gentes.  Socrates  is  said  to  have 
maintained  that  Jupiter  loved 
Ganymede  for  his  wisdom,  as  his 
name  is  derived  from  ydyv/xat  and 
priSos,  to  bo  delighted  with  pru¬ 
dence.  (Xenophon,  Banquet.)  The 
disaster  of  Cannae  was  ascribed  to 
the  jealousy  of  Juno  because  a 
beautiful  boy  was  introduced  into 
the  temple  of  Jupiter.  (Lactantius, 
Lvst.  Div.  ii.  17.) 
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statues  of  the  Hermaphrodite,  of  Bacchus,  and  the  more 
effeminate  Apollo ;  moralists  were  known  to  praise  it  as  the 
bond  of  friendsMp,  and  it  was  spoken  of  as  the  insi>iring 
enthusiasm  of  the  heroic  Theban  legion  of  Epaminondas.' 
In  general,  however,  it  was  stigmatised  as  unquestionably  a 
vice,  but  it  was  treated  with  a  levity  we  can  now  hardly 
conceive.  We  can  scarcely  have  a  better  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  moral  ideas  and  feelings  have  changed,  than 
the  fact  that  the  fii-st  two  Greeks  who  were  considered  worthy 
of  statues  by  their  fellow-countrymen  ai-e  said  to  have  been 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  who  were  united  by  an  impure 
love,  and  who  were  glorified  for  a  political  assassination. 

It  is  probable  that  this  cause  conspired  with  the  others  to 
dissociate  the  class  of  courtesans  from  the  idea  of  supreme 
depravity  with  which  they  have  usually  been  connected. 
The  gi-eat  majoiity,  however,  were  simk  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  ages,  in  abject  degradation comparatively  few  attained 
the  condition  of  hetserse,  and  even  of  these  it  is  j)robable  that 
the  greater  number  exhibited  the  characteiistics  which  in 
all  ages  have  attached  to  their  class.  Faithlessness,  extreme 
rapacity,  and  extravagant  luxury,  were  common  among 
them ;  but  yet  it  is  unquestionable  that  there  were  many 
exceptions.  The  excommunication  of  society  did  not  press 
upon  or  degrade  them ;  and  though  they  were  never  regarded 
with  the  same  honour  as  married  women,  it  seems  generally 
to  have  been  believed  that  the  wife  and  the  courtesan  had 
each  her  place  and  her  function  in  the  world,  and  her  own 
peculiar  ty|)e  of  excellence.  The  cour  tesan  Ijccuna,  who  was 
a  friend  of  Harmodius,  died  in  tor-ture  rather  than  reveal 

>  Athenaus,  xiii.  78.  See,  too,  Dialogues  of  Lucian  on  the  cour- 
the  very  revolting  book  on  different  tesans.  See,  too,  Terence,  The 
kinds  of  love,  ascribed  (it  is  said  Eunuch,  act  v.  scone  4,  which  is 
falsely)  to  Lucian.  copied  from  the  Greek.  The  ma- 

’  Pliny,  Hist.  Kat.  xxxiv.  9.  jority  of  the  class  wore  not  allied 

•  There  is  ample  evidence  of  heUerse,  but  nduvas. 
this  in  Athenseus,  and  in  the 
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the  conspiracy  of  her  friend,  and  the  Athenians,  in  allusion 
to  her  name,  caused  the  statue  of  a  tongueless  lioness  to  be 
erected  to  commemorate  her  constancy,  ‘  The  gentle  manners 
and  disinterested  affection  of  a  courtesan  named  Bacchis 
were  especiaUy  recorded,  and  a  very  touching  letter  paints 
her  character,  and  describes  the  regret  that  followed  her  to 
the  tomb.*  In  one  of  the  most  remai-kable  of  his  pictures  ol 
Greek  life,  Xenophon  describes  how  Socrates,  having  heard 
of  the  beauty  of  the  courtesan  Theodota,  went  with  his 
disciples  to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  the  report  was 
true ;  how  with  a  quiet  humour  he  questioned  her  about  the 
sources  of  the  luxury  of  her  dweUing,  and  how  he  proceeded 
to  sketch  for  her  the  qualities  she  should  cultivate  in  order 
to  attach  her  lovers.  She  ought,  he  tells  her,  to  shut  the 
dcwr  against  the  insolent,  to  watch  her  lovers  in  sickness,  to 
rejoice  greatly  when  they  succeed  in  anything  honourable, 
to  love  tenderly  those  who  love  her.  Having  carried  on  a 
cheerful  and  perfectly  xmembariassed  conveisation  with  her 
with  no  kind  of  reproach  on  his  part,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  and  with  no  trace  either  of  the  timidity  or  effrontery 
of  coi^ious  guilt  upon  hers,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Greeks 
left  his  hostess  with  a  graceful  compHment  to  her  beauty,* 

My  task  in  describing  this  asiiect  of  Greek  life  has  been 
an  eminently  impleasing  one,  and  I  should  certainly  not 
have  entered  upon  even  the  baldest  and  most  guarded 
disqumtion  on  a  subject  so  difficult,  painful,  and  delicate, 
had  It  not  been  absolutely  indisj)ensable  to  a  history  of 
morals  to  give  at  least  an  outline  of  the  progress  that  has 


>  Plutarch,  Be  Gamditate; 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxiiv.  19.  The  feat 
of  biting  out  their  tongnue  rather 
than_  reveal  secrets,  or  yield  to 
passion,  is  ascribed  to  a  suspiciously 
large  number  of  persons.  MAnage 
cites  five  besides  Lesena.  {Hist. 
MuUer.  Philos,  pp.  104-108.) 

’  See,  upon  Bacchis,  several  of 


the  letters  of  Alciphron,  especially 
the  very  touching  letter  (i.)  on  her 
death,  describing  her  kindness  and 
disinterestedness.  Athenaeus  (liii. 
66)  relates  a  curioits  anecdote  illus¬ 
trating  these  aspects  of  her  cha¬ 
racter. 

•  Xenophon,  Memorab.  iii.  11, 
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been  effected  in  this  sphere.  W^hat  1  have  wiitten  will 
sufficiently  explain  why  Greece,  which  was  fertile,  beyond  all 
other  lands,  in  great  men,  was  so  remarkably  barren  of 
great  women.  It  will  show,  too,  that  while  the  Gi-eek 
moralists  recognised,  hke  ourselves,  the  distinction  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  sides  of  our  natm-e,  they  differed 
very  widely  from  modem  public  opinion  in  the  standard  of 
morals  they  enforced.  The  Christian  doctrine,  that  it  is 
cinninal  to  gratify  a  powerful  and  a  transient  physical  appe¬ 
tite,  except  under  the  condition  of  a  lifelong  contract,  was 
altogether  unknown.  Strict  duties  were  imposed  upon  Greek 
wives.  Duties  were  imposed  at  a  later  period,  though  less 
strictly,  upon  the  husband.  Unnatmal  love  was  stigmatised, 
but  with  a  levity  of  censure  which  to  a  modem  mind  appears 
inexpressibly  revolting.  Some  slight  legal  disqualifications 
rested  upon  the  whole  class  of  hotaei'se,  and,  though  more 
admired,  they  were  less  respected  than  women  who  had 
adopted  a  domestic  life ;  but  a  combination  of  circumstances 
had  raised  them,  in  actual  worth  and  in  populai'  estimation, 
to  an  unexampled  elevation,  and  an  aversion  to  mairiage 
l)ecame  very  general,  and  extra-matrimonial  connections 
were  formed  with  the  most  perfect  frankness  and  publicity. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Roman  civilisation,  we  shall  find 
that  some  important  advances  had  been  made  in  the  condi  tion 
of  women.  The  virtue  of  chastity  has,  as  I  have  shown, 
been  regarded  in  two  different  ways.  The  utilitarian  view, 
which  commonly  prevails  in  countries  where  a  political 
spirit  is  more  powerful  than  a  religious  spirit,  regards 
mariiage  as  the  ideal  state,  and  to  promote  the  happiness, 
sanctity,  and  security  of  this  state  is  the  main  object  of  all  its 
precepts.  The  mystical  view  which  rests  upon  the  natural 
feeling  of  shame,  and  which,  as  history  proves,  has  prevailed 
especially  where  political  sentiment  is  very  low,  and  religious 
sentiment  very  strong,  regards  virginity  as  its  supreme  type, 
and  marriage  as  simply  the  most  pardonable  declension  from 
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ideal  puritj.  It  is,  I  think,  a  very  i-emarkable  fact,  tliat  at 
the  head  of  the  religioxM  system  of  Rome  we  find  two  siicer 
dotal  bodies  which  appear  respectively  to  typify  these  ideas. 
The  Flamens  of  Jupiter  and  the  Vestal  Virgins  were  the  two 
most  saci'ed  orders  in  Rome.  The  ministrations  of  each  were 
believed  to  be  vitally  important  to  the  State.  Each  could 
officiate  only  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  Each  was  appointed 
with  the  most  imposing  ceremonies.  Each  was  honoured  with 
the  most  profoimd  reverence.  But  in  one  impoi-tant  resjject 
they  differed.  The  Vestal  was  the  type  of  virginity,  and 
her  purity  was  guai’ded  by  the  most  tenific  penalties.  The 
Flamen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  representative  of  Roman 
marriage  in  its  strictest  and  holiest  form.  He  was  necessaiily 
married.  His  mamage  was  celebrated  with  the  most  solemn 
rites.  It  could  only  be  dissolved  by  death.  If  his  wife  died, 
ne  was  degraded  fi'om  his  office.’ 

Of  these  two  orders,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Flamen  was  the  most  faithful  expression  of  the  Roman  sen¬ 
timents.  The  Roman  religion  was  essentially  domestic,  and 
it  was  a  main  object  of  the  l^islator  to  surroimd  maniage 
with  every  circumstance  of  dignity  and  solemnity.  Monogamv 
was,  fi'om  the  earliest  times,  strictly  enjoined ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  gi-eat  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  the 
expamsion  of  Roman  power,  that  it  made  this  type  dominant 
in  Europe.  In  the  legends  of  early  Rome  we  have  ample 
evidence  both  of  the  high  moral  estimate  of  women,  and 
of  their  prominence  in  Roman  life.  The  ti-agedies  of  Lucretia 
and  of  Virginia  display  a  delicacy  of  honour,  a  sense  of  the 
supreme  excellence  of  imsullied  purity,  which  no  Chiistian 
nation  could  surpas.^.  The  legends  of  the  Sabine  women 
interceding  Iretween  their  parents  and  their  husbands,  and 
thus  saving  the  infant  republic,  and  of  the  mother  of  Coriolanus 


'On  the  Flamens,  see  Aulus  Gell.  Noct.  x.  lA. 
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averting  by  her  prayera  the  ruin  impending  over  her 
countay,  entitled  women  to  claim  their  share  in  the  patriotic 
glories  of  Rome.  A  temple  of  Venus  Calva  was  associated 
with  the  legend  of  Roman  ladies,  who,  in  an  hour  of  danger, 
cutoff  their  long  tiossos  to  make  bowstrings  for  the  soldiei-s.* 
Another  temple  preserved  to  all  postei-ity  the  memory  of  the 
filial  piety  of  that  Roman  woman  who,  when  her  mother  was 
condemned  to  be  starved  to  death,  obtained  permission  to 
visit  her  in  her  prison,  and  was  discovered  feeding  her  from  her 
brejist.* 

The  legal  position,  however,  of  the  Roman  wife  was  for 
a  long  period  extremely  low.  The  Roman  family  was  con¬ 
stituted  on  the  principle  of  the  uncontrolled  authority  of  its 
head,  both  over  his  wife  and  over  his  children,  and  he  could 
repudiate  the  former  at  will.  Neither  the  custom  of  gifts  to 
the  father  of  the  bride,  nor  the  custom  of  dowries,  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  history;  but 
the  father  disi)osed  absolutely  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
and  sometimes  even  possessed  the  jwwer  of  breaking  off 
maiTinges  that  had  been  actually  contracted.®  In  the 
forms  of  mai-riage,  however,  which  were  usual  in  the 
earlier  jwriods  of  Rome,  the  alisolute  power  piassed  into 
the  hands  of  the  husband,  and  ho  had  the  right,  in 
some  cases,  of  putting  her  to  death.'*  Law  and  public  opinion 
combined  in  making  matrimonial  pui-ity  most  strict.  For 


'  Capitolinas, first  le^pil  net  (which  was  rather  of 

*  Pbny,  Hitt,  hat.  vii.  36.  the  naturo  of  an  exhortation  tlian 

Thore  is  (as  is  woll  known)  a  of  a  command)  against  it  was 
similar  legend  of  a  danghtor  thus  issued  by  Antoninas  Pius,  and  it 
feeding  her  fntlier.  Vfil.  Max.  was  only  definitely  abolished  under 
Lib.  V.  cap.  4.  Diocletian.  (Laboulaye,  Hecherches 

*  Tl-.is  appears  from  the  first  sur  la  condition  ciMe  et  politique 
act  of  the  Stichus  of  Plautus.  The  desfemmet,  pp.  16-17.) 

power  appears  to  have  become  quite  *  Aul.  Gelt,  h’oer.  x.  23 
tbeolele  during  the  Empire;  but  the 
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five  hundi-ed  and  twenty  yeara,  it  was  said,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  divorce  in  Rome.*  Manners  wei’e  so  severe, 
that  a  senator  was  censm-ed  for  indecency  because  he  had 
kissed  his  wife  in  the  pi-esence  of  their  daughter.®  It  was 
considered  in  a  high  degree  disgraceful  for  a  Roman  mothw 
to  delegate  to  a  nurse  the  duty  of  suckling  her  child.® 
Sumptuary  laws  regulated  with  the  most  minute  sevei-ity  ail 
the  details  of  domestic  economy.^  The  courtesan  class, 
though  probably  numerous  and  certainly  uncontrolled,  were 
regarded  with  much  contempt.  The  disgrace  of  publicly 
professing  themselves  members  of  it  was  believed  to  be  a 
sufficient  punishment;®  and  an  old  law,  which  was  probably 
in^ded  to  teach  in  symbol  the  duties  of  married  life, 
enjoined  that  no  such  person  should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno.* 
It  was  related  of  a  certain  sedile,  that  he  failed  to  obtain 
redress  for  an  assault  which  had  been  made  upon  him,  because 
it  had  occurred  in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  in  which  it  was  dis¬ 
graceful  for  a  Roman  magistrate  to  be  found.®  Tlie  sanctity 
of  female  puiity  was  believed  to  be  attested  by  all  nature. 
The  most  savage  animals  became  tame  before  a  virgin.* 
When  a  woman  walked  naked  round  a  field,  caterpillars  and 
all  loathsome  insects  fell  dead  before  her.®  It  was  said  that 
drowned  men  floated  on  their  backs,  and  drowned  women  on 
their  faces ;  and  tliis,  in  the  opinion  of  Roman  naturalists, 
was  duo  to  the  superior  purity  of  the  latter.’* 


'  Val.  Maiimug,  ii.  1,  §  4 ;  Aul. 
Gellius,  Noct.  iv.  3. 

*  Ammianiu  Marcellinns.xxviii, 

4 

’  Tacitus,  De  Oratorihut,  xxviii. 
^  See  Anlus  Oolliue,  Noet.  ii.  24. 

*  ‘  More  inter  veteres  recepto, 
<;ui  satis  poenarum  ndversum  iznpn- 
dicas  in  ipsa  professions  flagitii 
crodobant.’— Tacitus,  Annul,  ii.  85. 

*  Aul.  Goll.  ir.  3.  Juno  was  the 
foddess  of  marrieu^e. 


’  Ibid.  iv.  1 4. 

*  The  well-known  superstition 
about  the  lion,  &c.,  becoming  docile 
before  a  virgin  is,  I  believe,  as  old 
as  Iteman  times.  St.  Isidore 
motions  that  rhinoceroses  were 
said  to  be  captured  bj  young 
girls  being  put  in  their  w^  to 
&scinate  them.  (Legendre,  Traiti 
de  rOpinion,  tome  ii.  p.  36.) 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  xxviii.  28. 

'•  Ibid.  vii.  18. 
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it  was  a  romark  of  Aristotle,  that  the  superiority  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  barbai-ians  was  shown,  among  other  things, 
in  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  did  not,  like  other  nations,  regara 
their  wives  as  slaves,  but  treated  them  as  helpmates  and 
companions.  A  Roman  writer  has  appealed,  on  the  whole 
with  gi-eater  justice,  to  the  treatment  of  wives  by  his  fellow 
countrymen,  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Roman  to  Greek 
civilisation.  He  has  observed  that  while  the  Greeks  kept 
their  wives  in  a  special  quai-tor  in  the  interior  of  their  houses, 
and  never  permitted  them  to  ait  at  banquets  except  with 
their  relatives,  or  to  see  any  male  except  in  the  presence  of  a 
relative,  no  Roman  ever  hesiteted  to  lead  his  wife  with  him 
to  the  feast,  or  to  place  the  mothci-  of  the  family  at  tlie  head 
of  his  table.*  Whether,  in  the  period  when  wives  were 
completely  subject  to  the  rule  of  their  husbands,  much 
domestic  oppression  occurred,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say. 
A  temple  dedicated  to  a  goddess  named  A^iriplaca,  whose 
mission  was  to  appease  husrmnds,  was  worshipped  by  Roman 
women  on  the  Palatine;’*  and  a  strange  and  improbable,  if  not 
incredible  story,  is  related  by  Livy,  of  the  discovery  during 
the  Republic,  of  a  vast  conspiracy  by  Roman  wives  to  poison 
theii-  husbands.**  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Roman  matron  was  from  the  earliest  period  a  name  of 
honoiu* ;  *  that  the  beautiful  sentence  of  a  jurisconsult  of  the 
Empire,  who  defined  marriage  as  a  lifelong  fellowship  of  all 
divine  and  human  rights,’’  expressed  most  faithfully  the 


‘ ‘Quem  enim  Romanorumpudet  pinqaa  cognatione  conjanctus.’ — 
oxorem  ducere  ;n  convivium?  aut  Corn.  Nepoe.  pr^at. 
cujtis  materfamilias  non  primum  ’  Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  §  6. 

•  Liv.  viii.  18. 


*  See  Val.  Max.  ii.  1. 


convivium  adhibetur,  nisi  propin*  et  femin®,  et  consortium  omnia 
quorum,  neque  sedet  nisi  in  interioro  vita*,  divini  et  humani  juris  com* 
parte  aedium  c^ne^gyncBcontis  appel-  municatio.’  Modestiuus. 
latur,  quo  nemo  accedit,  nisi  pro- 
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itelings  of  tlie  people,  and  that  female  virtue  had  in  evei'y 
age  a  considerable  place  in  Homan  biographies. ' 

I  have  already  enumerated  the  chief  causes  of  that 
complete  dissolution  of  Homan  morals  which  began  shortly 
after  the  Punic  wars,  which  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Hepublic,  and  which  attained  its  climax 
under  the  Cffisars.  There  are  few  examples  in  history  of  a 
revolution  pervading  so  completely  every  sphere  of  religious, 
domestic,  social,  and  political  life.  Philosophical  scepticism 
corroded  the  ancient  religions.  An  inundation  of  Eastern 
luxury  and  Eastern  morals  submerged  all  the  old  habits  of 
austere  simplicity.  The  civil  wars  and  the  Empire  degradefl 
the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  exaggerated  prudery  of 
republican  manners  only  served  to  make  the  reliound  into 
vice  the  more  irresistible.  In  the  fierce  outburst  of  un¬ 
governable  and  almost  frantic  depravity  that  marked  this 
evil  period,  the  violations  of  female  virtue  were  infamonsly 
prominent.  The  vast  multiplication  of  slaves,  which  is  in 
every  age  peculiarly  fatal  to  moral  purity ;  the  fact  tliab  a 
great  prof)ortion  of  those  slaves  were  chosen  from  the  most 
voluptuous  provinces  of  the  Empire  \  the  games  of  Flora,  in 
which  races  of  naked  courtesans  were  exhibited  ;  the  piinto- 
mimes,  which  derived  their  charms  chiefly  from  the  audacious 
indecencies  of  the  actoi-s ;  the  influx  of  the  Gi-eek  and  Asiatic 
hetserse  who  were  attracted  by  the  wealth  of  the  metrojwlia  ; 
the  licentious  paintings  which  began  to  adorn  every  house  j 
the  iTse  of  Bake,  which  rivalled  the  luxury  and  sm'passetl  the 
beauty  of  the  chief  centres  of  Asiatic  vice,  combining  vuth 
the  intoxication  of  gi-eat  wealth  suddenly  acquired,  with  the 
disruption,  through  many  causes,  of  all  the  ancient  habits  and 
beliefs,  and  with  the  tendency  to  pleasure  which  the  closing 
of  the  paths  of  honourable  political  ambition  by  the  imperial 

’  Livy,  xxxiv.  6.  There  is  a  Greek)  in  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom. 
fine  collection  of  legends  or  his-  iv.  19. 
tories  of  heroic  women  (but  chiefly 
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despotism,  naturally  produced,  had  all  their  part  in  pro- 
paring  those  orgies  of  vice  which  the  writers  of  the  Empire 
reveal.  Most  scholars  will,  I  suppose,  retain  a  vivid  re¬ 
collection  of  the  new  insight  into  the  extent  and  wildness  of 
human  guilt  which  they  obtained  when  they  first  opened  the 
pages  of  Suetonius  or  Lampridius;  and  the  sixth  Satire  of 
Juvenal  paints  with  a  fierce  energy,  though  probably  with 
the  natural  exaggeration  of  a  satirist,  the  extent  to  which 
cori’uption  had  spread  among  the  women.  It  was  found 
necessary,  under  Tiberius,  to  make  a  special  law  prohibiting 
members  of  noble  houses  from  enrolling  themselves  as  prosti¬ 
tutes.*  The  extreme  coarseness  of  the  E,oman  disposition 
prevented  sensuality  from  assuming  that  sesthetic  character 
which  had  made  it  in  Greece  the  parent  of  Art,  and  had 
very  profoundly  modified  its  influence,  while  the  passion  for 
gladiatorial  shows  often  allied  it  somewhat  unnaturally  with 
cruelty.  There  have  certainly  been  many  periods  in  history 
when  virtue  was  more  rare  than  under  the  Csesars  ;  but  there 
has  probably  never  been  a  period  when  vice  was  more 
extravagant  or  uncontrolled.  Young  emperora  especially, 
who  were  siuToimded  by  swarms  of  sycophants  an  1  panders, 
and  who  often  lived  in  continual  dread  of  assassination, 
plunged  with  the  most  reckless  and  feverish  excitement  into 
every  variety  of  abnormal  lust.  The  reticence  which  has 
always  more  or  less  characterised  modem  society  and  modern 
writers  was  unknown,  and  the  unblushing,  undisguised 
obscenity  of  the  Epigrams  of  Martial,  of  the  Romances  ot 
Apuleius  and  Petmnius,  and  of  some  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Lucian,  reflected  but  too  faithfully  the  spirit  of  their  time. 

There  had  arisen,  too,  partly  through  vicious  causes,  and 
partly,  I  suppose,  through  the  unfavourable  influence  which 
the  attraction  of  the  public  institutions  exercised  on  domestic 
< 


'  Tacitus,  Jnnal.  ii.  86.  This  lady  named  VistUia  Having  so  en 
decree  was  on  account  of  a  patrician  rolled  herself. 
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life,  a  great  and  general  indisposition  towards  marriage, 
which  Augustus  attempted  in  vain  to  arrest  by  his  laws 
against  celibacy,  and  by  conferring  many  privileges  on 
the  fathers  of  three  childien.'  A  singularly  curious  speech 
is  presei-ved,  which  is  said  to  have  been  delivered  on  this 
subject,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Kepublic,  by  Metellus 
Numidicus,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  overcome  this  indispo¬ 
sition.  ‘  If,  Komans,’  he  said,  ‘  we  could  live  without  wives, 
we  should  all  keep  free  from  that  source  of  trouble;  but  since 
nature  has  ordained  that  men  can  neither  live  sufficientlv 
agreeably  with  wives,  nor  at  all  without  them,  let  us  consider 
the  perpetual  endurance  of  our  race  rather  than  our  own 
brief  enjoyment.’* 

In  the  midst  of  this  torrent  of  coiTuption  a  great  change 
was  passing  over  the  legal  position  of  Roman  women.  Thev 
had  at  fii’st  been  in  a  condition  of  absolute  subjection  or 
subordination  to  their  relations.  They  arrived,  during  the 
Empire,  at  a  point  of  freedom  and  dignity  which  they  sub¬ 
sequently  lost,  and  have  never  altogether  regained.  The 
Romans  recognised  two  distinct  classes  of  mamages : 
the  stricter,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  more  honour-able, 
forms,  which  placed  the  woman  ‘in  the  hand’  of  her  husband 
and  gave  him  an  almost  absolute  authority  over  her  person 
and  her  propei-ty ;  and  a  less  strict  foi-m,  which  left  her 


'  Dion  Caesins,  liv.  16,  Ivi.  10. 

’  ‘  Si  sfine  uxore  possemus, 
Quirites,  ee.se,  omnes  ea  mole&tia 
careremus  ;  sed  quoniam  ita  natura 
tradidit,  ut  nee  cum  illis  satis  com¬ 
mode  nec  sine  illis  uUo  modo  vivi 
possit,  saluti  perpetusB  potins  qnam 
brevi  voluptati  consulendum.’ — 
.Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  i.  6.  Some  of 
the  audience,  we  are  told,  thought 
that,  in  exhorting  to  matrimony, 
the  speaker  should  have  concealed 
its  undoubted  evils.  It  was  decided, 
however,  that  it  was  more  honour¬ 


able  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  Sto- 
b*U3  {Sententue)  has  preserved  a 
number  of  har.«h  and  often  heart¬ 
less  sayings  abont  wives,  that  were 
popular  among  the  Greeks.  It  was 
a  saying  of  a  Greek  poet,  that  ‘  mar¬ 
riage  brings  only  two  happy  day* 
— the  day  when  the  husband  first 
clasps  his  v-ife  to  his  breast,  and 
the  day  when  he  lays  her  in  the 
tomb ;  ’  and  in  Rome  it  became  a 
proverbial  saying,  that  a  wife  wa» 
only  good  ‘  in  tbalamo  vel  in  tu- 
mulo.’ 
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legal  position  unchanged.  The  former,  which  were  genaal 
during  the  Republic,  were  of  three  kinds — the  ‘  confarreatio,’ 
which  was  celebrated  and  could  only  be  dissolved  by  the  most 
solemn  religious  ceremonies,  and  was  jealously  restricted  to 
patricians;  the  ‘coemptio,'  which  w^as  purely  civil,  and 
derived  its  name  from  a  symbolical  sale ;  and  the  ‘  tisus,  ’ 
which  was  effected  by  the  mere  cohabitation  of  a  woman  'vith 
a  man  without  interruption  for  the  space  of  a  year.  Under 
the  Empire,  however,  these  kinds  of  marriage  became 
almost  wholly  obsolete ;  a  laxer  form,  resting  upon  a  simple 
mutual  agreement,  without  any  religious  or  civil  ceremony, 
was  general,  and  it  had  this  very  important  consequence, 
that  the  woman  so  married  remained,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
in  the  family  of  her  father,  and  was  under  his  guardianship, 
not  under  the  guardianship  of  her  husband.  But  the  old 
■patria  potestas  had  become  completely  obsolete,  and  the 
practical  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  form  of  mar¬ 
riage  was  the  absolute  legal  independence  of  the  wife.  With 
the  exception  of  her  dowry,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of 
her  husband,  she  held  her  property  in  her  own  right;  she 
inherited  her  share  of  the  wealth  of  her  father,  and  she 
retained  it  altogether  independently  of  her  husband.  A  very 
considerable  portion  of  Roman  wealth  thus  passed  into  the 
uncontrolled  possession  of  women.  The  private  man  of 
bu.sines8  of  the  wife  was  a  favourite  character  with  the 
comedians,  and  the  tyranny  exercised  by  rich  wives  over 
their  husbands — to  whom  it  is  said  they  sometimes  lent 
money  at  high  interest — a  continual  theme  of  satirists.* 

A  complete  revolution  had  thus  passed  over  the  consti- 

'  Friedlander,  Hist,  drt  Mxurs  author  is  particularly  valuable  in 
rvmainet.  tome  i.  pp.  360-364.  On  all  that  relates  to  the  history  of 
the  gre;it  influence  exercised  by  domestic  morals.  Tho  Asinaria  of 
Boman  ladies  on  political  affairs  Plautus,  and  some  of  the  epigrams 
some  remarkable  paasages  are  col-  of  Martial,  throw  much  liglit  upon 
lected  in  Denis,  Hist,  des  Idets  this  subject. 

Aforoiw,  tome  ii.  pp.  98-99.  This 
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tution  of  the  family.  Instead  of  being  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  autocracy,  it  was  constructed  on  the  piinciple  of 
coequal  partnership.  The  legal  position  of  the  wife  bad 
become  one  of  complete  independence,  wliile  her  social 
position  was  one  of  great  dignity.  The  more  conservative 
spirits  were  naturally  alarmed  at  the  change,  and  two 
measures  wei-e  taken  to  arrest  it.  The  Oppian  law  was 
designed  to  restrain  the  luxury  of  women ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  Cato,  this  law  was  speedUy  re¬ 
pealed.*  A  more  important  measure  was  the  Voconian  law, 
which  restricted  within  very  naiTow  limits  the  property 
which  women  might  inherit;  but  public  opinion  never  fully 
acquiesced  in  it,  and  by  several  legal  subterfuges  its  operation 
was  partially  evaded.^ 

Another  and  a  still  more  important  consequence  resulted 
from  the  changed  form  of  man-iage.  Being  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  civil  contract,  entered  into  for  the  happiness  of 
the  contracting  parties,  its  continuance  depended  upon 
mxitual  consent.  Either  party  might  dissolve  it  at  will,  and 
the  dissolution  gave  both  parties  a  right  to  remarry.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  imder  this  system  the  obligations  of 
maiTiage  were  treated  with  extreme  levity.  \Ve  find  Cicero 
repudiating  his  wife  Terentia,  because  he  desired  a  new 
dowry;®  Augustus  compelling  the  husband  of  Livia  to  re¬ 
pudiate  her  when  she  was  already  pregnant,  that  he  might 
marry  her  himself;^  Cato  ceding  his  wife,  with  the  consent 
of  h  er  father,  to  his  friend  Hoidensius,  and  resuming  her 


'  See  the  very  remarkable  dis¬ 
cussion  about  this  repeal  in  Livy, 
lib.  xiiiv.  cap.  1-8. 

®  Legouv6,  Hist.  Morale  des 
Femmes,  pp.  23-26.  St.  Augustine 
denounced  this  law  as  the  most  un¬ 
just  that  could  be  mentioned  or 
even  conceived.  ‘  Qua  lege  quid 
iniquius  dici  aut  cogibiri  possit, 


ignoro.’ — St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  iii. 
21 — a  curious  illustration  of  the 
difference  between  the  habits  of 
thought  of  his  time  and  those  of 
the  middle  ages,  when  daughters 
were  habitually  sacrificed,  without 
a  protest,  by  the  feudal  laws. 

*  Plutarch,  Cicero. 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  10. 
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after  his  death ;  *  Maecenas  continually  chauging  his  wife ;  * 
Senipronius  Sophus  repudiating  his  wife,  because  she  had 
once  been  to  the  public  games  withotit  his  knowledge ;  ^ 
Paulus  Emilias  taking  the  same  step  without  assigning  any 
reason,  ami  defending  himself  by  saying,  ‘  My  shoes  are  new 
and  well  made,  but  no  one  knows  where  they  pinch  me.’'* 
Nor  did  women  show  less  alacrity  in  repudiating  their 
husbands.  Seneca  denounced  this  evil  with  e,special 
vehemence,  declaring  that  divorce  in  Rome  no  longer  brought 
with  it  any  shame,  and  that  there  were  women  who  reckoned 
their  yeai-s  rather  by  their  husbands  than  by  the  consuls.® 
Christiuis  and  Pagans  echoed  the  same  com];)laiat.  Ac- 
coi  ding  to  Tertullian,  ‘  divorce  is  the  fruit  of  maiTiage.’® 
M.oi'tial  speaks  of  a  woman  who  had  already  arrived  at  her 
tenth  hmsband;  ^  Juvenal,  of  a  woman  having  eight  husbands 
in  five  years.®  But  the  most  extraordinary  recorded  instance 
of  this  kind  is  related  by  St.  Jerome,  who  assures  us  that 
there  existed  at  Rome  a  wife  who  was  married  to  her  twenty- 
thuxi  husband,  she  heraelf  being  his  twenty-first  wife.® 

Tlicae  are,  no  doubt,  extreme  cases  ;  but  it  is  unquestion¬ 
able  that  the  stability  of  married  life  was  very  seriously 
impaired.  It  woirld  be  easy,  however,  to  exaggerate  the 
influence  of  legal  changes  in  affecting  it.  In  a  jrurer  state  of 
public  opinion  a  very  wide  latitude  of  divorce  nright  probably 
have  been  allowed  to  both  i)arties,  without  any  serioirs  con¬ 
sequence.  The  right  of  repudiation,  which  the  husband  had 
always  possessed,  was,  as  wo  have  seen,  in  the  Republic 
never  or  very  rarely  exercised.  Of  those  who  scandalised 
good  men  by  the  rapid  recirrrence  of  their  marriages,  probably 

'  Plutarch,  Cato  ;  Lucan,  Phar-  ‘  Sun.  Dc  Benef.  iii.  16.  See, 
mI.  ii.  too.  Ep.  xcv.  Ad  Helv.  xvi. 

’  Sonec.  Ep.  ciiv.  "  Apol.  6. 

’  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  *  Epiff-  vi.  7. 

*  Plutarch,  Paul.  Mmil.  It  is  •  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  230. 

not  quite  cle.ar  whether  this  remark  *  P2p.  2. 

was  made  by  Paulus  himself. 
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most,  if  marriage  had  been  indissoluble,  would  have  refrained 
from  entering  into  it,  and  would  have  contented  thcmsolveH 
with  many  infonnal  connections,  or,  if  they  had  married, 
would  have  gmtified  then-  love  of  change  by  simple  adultery. 
A  vast  wave  of  corruption  had  flowed  in  upon  Ilome,  and 
under  any  system  of  law  it  would  have  penetrated  into 
domestic  life.  Laws  prohibiting  all  divorce  have  nevei 
secui-ed  the  purity  of  mamed  life  in  ages  of  groat  corruption, 
nor  did  the  latitude  which  was  accorded  in  imperial  Itomo 
prevent  the  existence  of  a  very  large  amount  of  femsile 
virtue. 

I  have  oljserved,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  moral 
continsts  shown  in  ancient  life  surpass  those  of  modem 
societies,  in  which  we  very  rarely  find  clustera  of  heroic  oi 
illustrious  men  arising  in  nations  that  aro  in  general  very 
ignorant  or  very  cor  nipt.  I  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  fact  by  showing  that  the  moral  agencies  of  antiquity 
were  in  general  much  more  fitted  to  develop  virtue  than  to 
repress  vice,  and  that  they  raised  noble  natures  to  almost  the 
highest  conceivable  point  of  excellence,  while  they  entirely 
failed  to  coerce  or  to  attenuate  the  con-u]>tion  of  the  depi-aved. 
In  the  female  life  of  Imperial  Rome  we  find  these  conti-asts 
vividly  displayed.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  moral 
tone  of  the  sex  was  extremely  low — lower,  j)robably,  than 
in  France  under  the  Regency,  or  in  England  under  the 
Restoration — and  it  is  also  cei-tain  that  frightful  excesses  of 
unnatural  passion,  of  which  the  most  corrupt  of  modem 
courts  present  no  parallel,  were  jieiqictrated  with  but  little 
concealment  on  the  Palatine.  Yet  there  is  probably  no 
period  in  which  examples  of  conjugal  heroism  and  fidelity 
apfxiar  more  frequently  than  in  this  very  age,  in  which 
marriage  was  most  free  and  in  which  coriaiption  was  so 
general.  Much  simplicity  of  manners  continued  to  co-exist 
with  the  excesses  of  an  almost  unbridled  luxury.  Augustus, 
we  are  told,  used  to  nialie  liis  daughters  and  granddiiughtei’.s 
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weave  and  spin,  and  his  wife  and  sister  made  most  of  the 
clothes  he  wore.*  The  skill  of  wives  in  domestic  economy, 
and  especially  in  spinning,  was  frequently  noticed  in  their 
epitaphs.^  Intellectual  culture  was  much  diffused  among 
them,®  and  we  meet  with  several  noble  specimens,  in  the  sex, 
of  lai-ge  and  accomplished  minds  united  with  all  the  graceful 
ness  of  intense  womanhood,  and  all  the  fidelity  of  the  truest 
love.  Such  were  Cornelia,  the  brilliant  and  devoted  wife  of 
Pompey,^  Marcia,  the  friend,  and  Helvia,  the  mother  of 
Seneca.  The  Northern  Italian  cities  had  in  a  great  degree 
escaped  the  contamination  of  the  times,  and  Padua  and 
Brescia  were  especially  noted  for  the  virtue  of  their  women.* 
In  an  age  of  exti-avagant  sensuality  a  noble  lady,  named 
Mallonia,  plunged  her  dagger  in  her  heart  rather  than  yield 
to  the  embi’aces  of  Tiberius.®  To  the  peiiod  when  the  legal 
bond  of  marriage  was  most  relaxed  must  be  assigned  most  of 
those  noble  examples  of  the  constancy  of  Roman  wives, 
which  have  been  for  so  many  generations  household  tales 
among  mankind.  Who  has  not  read  with  emotion  of  the 
tenderness  and  heroism  of  Porcia,  claiming  her  right  to  share 
in  the  trouble  which  clouded  her  husband’s  brow  •  how, 
doubting  her  own  coui’age,  she  did  not  venture  to  ask 
Brutus  to  reveal  to  her  his  enterprise  till  she  had  secretly 
trietl  her  power  of  endui-ance  by  piercing  her  thigh  with  a 
knife  3  how  once,  and  but  once  in  his  presence,  her  noble 
spirit  failed,  when,  as  she  was  about  to  separate  from  him 
tor  the  last  time,  her  eye  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  picture  of 
the  fiarting  interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache  ?  ^  Paulina, 


’  SnetoD.  Aug.  Charlemiigne,  ’  Much  evidence  of  this  is  col 
in  hke  manner,  made  his  daughters  lected  by  Friedlander,  tome  i.  pp. 
work  in  wool.  (Eginhardus,  Vit.  387-396. 

Car.  Mag.  lix.)  <  Plutarch,  Pompeius. 

’  Friedlander,  Mcturs  romaxnta  *  Martial,  xi.  16.  PHny,  Ep.  L 
itt  rtgue  d' Auguste  d  la  Jin  des  14. 

Antonins  (trad,  fram;.),  tome  i.  p.  •  Suet.  Tiberitie,  xlv. 

’  Plutarch,  Brutus. 
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the  wife  of  Seneca,  o|)ened  her  own  veins  in  order  to 
accompany  her  husband  to  the  grave;  when  much  blood 
had  already  flowed,  her  slaves  and  freedmen  boTind  her 
wounds,  and  thus  compelled  her  to  live;  but  the  Romans 
ever  after  observed  with  reverence  the  sacred  pallor  of 
her  countenance — ^the  memorial  of  her  act.'  When  Pietus 
was  condemned  to  die  by  his  own  hand,  those  who  knew  the 
love  which  his  wife  Arria  bore  him,  and  the  heroic  fervour 
of  her  character,  predicted  that  she  w'ould  not  long  survive 
him.  Thrasea,  who  had  manned  her  daughter,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  her  from  suicide  by  saying,  ‘  If  1  am  ever  called 
upon  to  jTeiTsh,  would  you  wish  your  daughter  to  die  with 
me?’  She  answered,  ‘Yes,  if  she  will  have  then  lived  vrith 
you  as  long  and  as  happily  as  I  with  Pfetus.’  Her  friends 
attempted,  by  carefully  watching  her,  to  secure  her  safety, 
but  she  dashed  her  head  against  the  wall  with  such  force  that 
she  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  then,  rising  up,  she  said,  ‘  1 
told  you  I  would  find  a  hai’d  way  to  death  if  you  refuse  me 
an  easy  way.’  All  attempts  to  restrain  her  were  then 
abandoned,  and  her  death  was  perhaps  the  most  majestic  in 
antiquity.  Psetus  for  a  moment  hesitated  to  strike  the  faoal 
blow;  but  his  wife,  taking  the  dagger,  plunged  it  deeply 
into  her  own  bi'east,  and  then,  drawing  it  out,  gave  it,  all 
reeking  as  it  was,  to  her  husband,  exclaiming,  with  her 
dying  breath,  ‘  My  Pastus,  it  does  not  pain.’^' 

The  form  of  the  elder  Anda  towel's  gi-andly  above  her 
fellows,  but  many  other  Roman  vnves  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Csesai-s  and  of  Domitian  exhibited  a  very  similar  fidelity. 
Over  the  dai'k  watera  of  the  Euxine,  into  those  unkno'vvn 
and  inhospitable  regions  from  which  the  Roman  imagination 
recoded  with  a  jiecidiar  hori'or,  many  noble  ladies  freely 
followfid  tlieh'  husbands,  and  there  were  some  wives  who 


‘  Tacit.  Annal.  xv  63,  64. 

*  ‘  Psetc,  non  dolet.' — Plin.  Ep. 


iii.  16  ;  Martial,  Ep.  i.  14. 
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refused  to  survive  them.'  The  younger  Airia  was  the  faith- 
fwl  companion  of  Thinsea  during  his  heroic  life,  and  when  he 
died  she  was  only  perauaded  to  live  that  she  might  bring  up 
their  daughtei's.*  She  spent  the  closing  days  of  her  life  with 
Domitian  in  exile ;  ^  while  her  daughter,  who  was  as  remark¬ 
able  for  the  gentleness  as  for  the  dignity  of  her  character,^ 
w'ent  twice  into  exile  with  her  husband  Helvidius,  and  was 
once  banished,  after  his  death,  for  defending  his  memory.® 
Incidental  notices  in  historians,  and  a  few  inscriptions  which 
have  happened  to  remain,  .show  us  that  such  instances  were 
not  uncommon,  and  in  Roman  epitaphs  no  feature  is  more 
lemarkable  than  the  deep  and  passionate  expressions  of  con¬ 
jugal  love  that  continually  occur.®  It  would  lie  difficult  to 
find  a  more  touching  image  of  that  love,  than  the  medallion 
which  is  so  common  on  the  Roman  sarcophagi,  in  which 
husband  and  wife  are  represented  together,  each  with  an  aim 
thro^vn  fondly  over  the  shoulder  of  the  other,  united  in  death 
as  they  had  been  in  Ufe,  and  meeting  it  with  an  aspect  of 
perfect  calm,  because  they  were  companions  in  the  tomb. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  Pagan  Empire  some  measures 
were  taken  to  repress  the  profligacy  that  was  so  prevalent. 
Domitian  enforced  the  old  Scantmian  law  against  unnatural 
love.^  Vespasian  moderated  the  luxuiy  of  the  court; 
IMacrinus  caused  those  who  had  committed  adultery  to  be 
bound  together  and  burat  alive.®  A  piactice  of  men  and 
women  bathing  together  was  condemned  by  Hadrian,  and 
afterwards  by  Alexander  Severus,  but  was  only  finally  sup- 


'  Tacit.  Annal.  xvi.  10-11; 
Hist.  i.  3.  See,  too,  Friedlander, 
tome  i.  p.  406. 

’  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  34. 

’  Pliny  mentions  her  return 
after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  (£p. 
iii.  11). 

*  ‘  Quod  panels  datum  est,  non 
minus  amabilis  quam  veneranda.’ 
— Plin.  Ep.  rii.  19. 


*  See  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  19.  Dion 
Cassius  and  Tacitus  relate  the 
exiles  of  Helvidius,  who  appears 
to  have  been  rather  intemperate 
and  unreasonable. 

*  Friedlander  gives  many  and 
most  touching  examples,  tome  i.  pp. 
410-414. 

’  Suet.  Dom.  viii. 

*  UapitolinuB,  Macrivu.'i 
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pressed  by  Constantine.  Alexander  Severus  and  Philip 
waged  an  energetic  war  against  panders.*  The  extrema 
excesses  of  this,  as  of  most  forms  of  vice,  were  probably 
much  diminished  after  the  accession  of  the  Antonines ;  but 
Rome  continued  to  be  a  centre  of  very  great  conniption  till 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  removal  of  the  court  to 
Constantinople,  and  the  impoverishment  that  followed  the 
barbai'ian  conquests,  in  a  measure  corrected  the  evil. 

Among  the  moralists,  however,  some  important  steps 
were  taken.  One  of  the  most  important  was  a  very  clear 
assertion  of  the  reciprocity  of  that  obligation  to  fidelity  in 
marriage  which  in  the  ear  ly  stages  of  society  had  been  im¬ 
posed  almost  exclusively  upon  wives.*  The  l^ends  of 
Clytemnestra  and  of  Medea  reveal  the  feelings  of  fierce 
resentment  which  were  sometimes  produced  among  Greek 
wives  by  the  almost  unlimited  indulgence  that  was  accorded 
to  their  husbands;*  and  it  is  told  of  Andromache,  as  the 
supreme  instance  of  her  love  of  Hector,  that  she  car-ed  for  his 
illegitimate  children  as  much  as  for  her  own.^  In  early 
Rome,  the  obligations  of  husbands  wei-e  never,  I  imagine, 
altogether  unfelt ;  but  they  wei-e  rai’ely  or  never  enforced, 
nor  were  they  ever  regar  ded  as  bearing  any  kind  of  equality 
to  those  imposed  upon  the  wife.  The  term  adultery,  and  all 
the  legal  penalties  connected  with  it,  were  restricted  to  the 
infractions  by  a  wrife  of  the  nuptial  tie.  Among  the  many 
inshmees  of  magnanimity  recorded  of  Roman  wives,  few  are 
more  touching  than  that  of  Tertia  .Emilia,  the  faithful  wife 
of  Scipio.  She  discovered  that  her  husband  had  become 

'  Lampridios,  A.  Severus.  legitimate  childreu,  and  to  be  oar 

’  In  the  onition  against  Neaera,  faithful  housekeepers.’ 
which  is  ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  ’  There  is  a  remarkable  passage 
but  is  of  doubtful  genuineness,  the  on  the  feelings  of  wives,  in  differ- 
licence  accorded  to  husbands  is  ent  nations,  upon  this  point,  in 
spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  course :  Athenseus,  xiii.  3.  See,  too,  Plu- 
‘We  keep  mistresses  for  our  plea-  tarch,  Conj.  Prcee. 
sures,  concubines  for  constant  at-  ‘  Euripid.  Androsnaeke, 
tendance,  and  aivee  to  bejir  ns 
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enamoured  of  one  of  her  slaves ;  but  she  bore  her  pain  in 
silence,  and  when  he  died  she  gave  libei-ty  to  her  captive,  for 
she  could  not  bear  that  she  should  remain  in  servitude  whom 
her  dear  lord  had  loved.* 

Aristotle  had  clearly  asserted  the  duty  of  husbands  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  marriage  the  same  fidelity  as  they  expected  from  their 
wives,*  and  at  a  later  period  both  Plutarch  and  Seneca  enforced 
this  duty  in  the  strongest  and  most  unequivocal  manner.' 
The  degree  to  which,  in  theory  at  least,  it  won  its  way  in 
Roman  life  is  shown  by  its  recognition  as  a  legal  maxim  by 
Ulpian,^  and  by  its  appearance  in  a  formal  judgment  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  who,  while  issuing,  at  the  request  of  a 
husband,  a  condemnation  for  adultery  against  a  guilty  wife, 
appended  to  it  this  remarkable  condition  :  ‘  Provided  always 
it  is  established  that  by  your  life  you  gave  her  an  example  of 
fidelity.  It  would  be  unjust  that  a  husband  should  exact  a 
fidelity  he  does  not  himself  keep.’  * 


'  Valor.  Max.  vi.  7,  §  1.  Some 
very  scandalous  instances  of  cyni¬ 
cism  on  tho  part  of  Koman  hus¬ 
bands  are  recorded.  Thus,  Augustus 
had  many  mistresses,  ‘  Quse  [vir- 
gines]  sibi  undique  etiam  ah  tucore 
conquirerentur.’ — Sueton.  A«y.btxi. 
When  the  wife  of  Verus,  the  col¬ 
league  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  com¬ 
plained  of  the  tastes  of  her  husband, 
he  answered,  *  Uxor  enim  digmtatis 
nomen  est,  non  voluptatis.’ — Spar- 
tian.  Venu. 

*  Aristotle,  Econom.  i.  4-8-9. 

•  Plutarch  enforces  the  duty  at 
length,  in  his  very  beautiful  work 
on  mamago.  In  case  husbands  are 
guilty  of  infidelity,  he  recommends 
their  wives  to  preserve  a  prudent 
blindness,  reOecting  that  it  is  out 
of  respect  for  them  that  they  choose 
another  woman  as  the  companion 
of  their  intemperance.  Seneca 
touches  briefly,  but  unequivocally, 


on  the  subject:  ‘Scis  improbum 
esse  qui  ab  uxore  pudicitiam  eiigit, 
ipse  alienarum  corruptor  uxorum. 
Scis  ut  illi  nil  cum  adultero,  sic 
nihil  tibi  esse  debere  cum  pellice.’ 
— Eji.  xciv.  ‘Sciet  in  uxorem 
gravissimum  esse  genus  injurias. 
habere  peUicem.’ — Ep,  xcv. 

*  ‘Periniquum  enim  videtur 
e.sse,  ut  pudicitiam  vir  ab  uxore 
exigat,  quam  ipse  non  exbibeat.’ — 
Cod.  Just.  Dip.  xlviii.  5-1.3. 

‘Quoted  by  St.  Augustine,  De 
Cortj.  AduU.  ii.  19.  Plautus,  long 
before,  had  made  one  of  his  charac¬ 
ters  complain  of  the  injustice  of 
the  laws  which  punished  unchaste 
wives  but  not  unchaste  husbands, 
and  ask  why,  since  every  honest 
woman  is  contented  with  one  hus¬ 
band,  every  honest  man  should  not 
bo  contented  with  one  wife  ?  (3f«r 
eator.  Act  iv.  scene  .5.1 
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Another  change,  which  may  bo  dimly  descried  in  the 
later  Pagan  society,  was  a  tendency  to  regard  purity  rather 
in  a  mystical  point  of  view,  as  essentially  good,  than  in  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view.  This  change  resulted  chiefly  from 
the  rise  of  the  Neoplatonic  and  Pythagorean  philosophies, 
which  concurred  in  regarding  the  body,  with  its  passions,  as 
essentially  evil,  and  in  representing  all  vii-tue  as  a  pui-ifica- 
tion  from  its  taint.  Its  most  important  consequence  was  a 
somewhat  stricter  -view  of  pre-nuptial  unchastity,  which  in 
tlie  case  of  men,  and  when  it  was  not  excessive,  and  did  not 
take  the  form  of  adulteiy,  had  preriously  been  uncensured, 
or  was  looked  upon  with  a  disapprobation  so  slight  as 
scarcely  to  amount  to  censure.  The  elder  Cato  had  ex- 
pi-essly  justified  it;'  and  Cicero  has  left  us  an  extremely 
curious  judgment  on  the  subject,  which  shows  at  a  glance 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  vast  revolution  that, 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  has  been  eflbcted  in,  at 
least,  the  professions  of  mankind.  ‘  If  there  be  any  one,’  he 
says,  ‘  who  thinks  that  young  men  should  be  altogether  i-e- 
strained  from  the  love  of  courtesans,  he  is  indeed  very 
severe.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  his  position;  but  he 
difiei's  not  only  from  the  licence  of  our  age,  but  also  from  the 
customs  and  allowances  of  our  aucestora.  When,  indeed, 
was  this  not  done!  WTien  was  it  blamed?  ’When  was  it 
not  allow(id1  When  was  that  which  is  now  lawful  not 
lawful  ?  ’  2  Epictetus,  who  on  most  subjects  was  among  the 
most  austere  of  the  Stoics,  recommends  Ids  disciples  to  ab- 


'  Horace,  Sat.  i.  2. 

*  ‘  Verum  si  quis  est  qai  etiam 
meretriciis  amoribus  interdictum 
jttventuti  pntet,  est  ille  quidem 
valde  severus  ;  negate  non  possum ; 
sed  abhorret  non  modo  ub  hujus 
sKculi  licentia,  verum  etiam  a  ma- 
jorum  consueiudino  ntque  concessis. 
(iuando  enim  hoc  factum  non  eet  ? 
Qusndo  reprehensura?  Qnando  non 


perniissum  ?  Quando  denique  fuit 
at  quod  licet  non  iiceret  ?  ’ — Cicero, 
Pro  Ctelio,  cap.  xx.  The  whole 
speech  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  who  would  understand 
Roman  feelings  on  these  matters  ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
it  is  the  speech  of  a  lawyer  defend¬ 
ing  a  dissolute  client. 
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stam,  ‘  as  far  as  possible,’  from  pre-nuptial  connections,  and 
at  least  from  those  which  were  adulterous  and  unlawful,  but 
not  to  blame  those  who  were  less. strict.* *  The  foeUng  of  the 
Romans  is  ciuiously  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Alexander 
Severus,  who,  of  all  the  emporors,  was  probably  the  most 
energetic  in  legislating  against  vice.  When  appointing  a 
provincial  governor,  he  was  accustomed  to  provide  him  with 
horses  and  servants,  and,  if  he  was  unmarried,  with  a  con¬ 
cubine,  ‘  because,’  as  the  historian  very  gravely  obseiwas,  ‘  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  exist  without  one.’  * 

What  was  written  among  the  Pagans  in  opposition  to 
these  views  was  not  much,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
illustrating  the  tendency  that  had  arisen.  Musonius  Rufus 
distinctly  and  emphatically  asserted  that  no  union  of  the 
sexes  other  than  marriage  was  permi,s.sible.®  Dion  Chrysos¬ 
tom  desired  pi-ostitution  to  bo  suppressed  by  law.  The 
ascetic  notion  of  the  impuiity  even  of  marriage  may  be 
faintly  traced.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  lived,  on  this  groimd, 
a  life  of  celibacy.'*  Zenobia  refused  to  cohabit  -with  her 
husband,  except  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  production  of 
an  heir.®  Hypatia  is  said,  like  many  Christian  saints,  to 
have  maintained  the  position  of  a  virgin  wife.®  The  belief 


'  n<pl  i(ppoSl(ria,  th  Mvaynv  irph 
yd/j-ov  KaOapturioy.  airrofityip  5«, 
Siv  vofufidy  l<ni,  p-traKrinr^oy,  p-t 
fiiy  TOi  itraxO^s  ylyovroTs  ^w^ifvois, 
fivii  i\tyKTtK6s,  fittSi  voKXaxov  t6, 
'Ot.  outAi  ov  XPfi>  ’Topetipip*. — Eii- 
chir.  zxxiii. 

*  ‘  Et  si  mores  non  haberont, 
singnlas  concubinas,  quod  sine  his 
esse  non  possent.’ — Lampridius,  A. 
Sfverut.  We  have  an  amusing 
picture  of  the  common  tone  of 
people  of  the  world  on  this  matter, 
in  the  speech  Apuleius  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  the  gods,  remonstrat¬ 
ing  with  Venus  for  being  angry 


becuu.se  her  son  formed  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  Ps3’che,  {Metam.  lib.  v.) 

*  Preserved  by  Stobseus.  See 
Denis,  Hist,  dcs  Idles  morales  dans 
lAntiquitl,  tome  ii.  pp.  134-136, 
149-150. 

Philos.  Apol.  i.  1 3.  When  a 
saying  of  Pythagoras,  ‘  that  a  man 
should  only  have  commerce  with 
his  own  wife,’  was  quoted,  he  said 
that  this  concerned  others. 

*  Trebellius  Pollio,  Zenobia. 

*  This  is  asserted  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  writer  quoted  by'  Suidea.  Sw 
Manage,  Hist.  Mtdierum  Philoso 
pharum,  p.  68. 
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in  the  impurity  of  all  corporeal  things,  and  in  the  duty 
of  rising  abovo  them,  was  in  the  third  century  strenu- 
oualy  enforced.*  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Julian  were  both 
admirable  repiesentatives  of  the  best  Pagan  spirit  of  their 
time.  Each  of  them  lost  his  wife  early,  each  was  eulogised 
by  his  biographer  for  the  virtue  he  manifested  after  her 
death  ^  but  thei’e  is  a  curious  and  characteristic  difference  in 
the  forms  which  that  vii’tue  assumed.  Marcus  Aurelius,  we 
aie  told,  did  not  wish  to  biing  into  his  house  a  stepmother  to 
rule  over  his  children,  and  accordingly  took  a  concubine.* 
Julian  ever  after  lived  in  perfect  continence.* 

The  foregoing  facts,  which  I  have  given  in  the  most  con¬ 
densed  form,  and  almost  unaccompanied  by  criticism  or  bv 
comment,  wiU  be  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  exhibit  the  state  of 
feeling  of  the  Pomans  on  this  subject,  and  also  the  direction 
in  which  that  feeling  was  being  modified.  Those  who  ai-e 
tamiliar  with  this  order  of  studies  will  I'cadily  understand 
that  it  is  imjiossible  to  mai-k  out  with  pi'ecision  the  chrono- 
logy  of  a  moiul  sentiment ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Homan  Empii'e  the  perceptions  of 
men  on  this  sutject  became  more  subtle  and  more  refined 
than  they  had  previously  been,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  Oiiental  philosophies  wliich  had  superseded  Stoicism 
largely  influenced  the  change.  Christianity  soon  constituted 
itself  the  representative  of  the  new  tendency.  It  regarded 
purity  as  the  most  important  of  all  virtues,  and  it  strained  to 
the  utmost  all  the  vast  agencies  it  possessed,  to  enforce  it. 
In  the  legislation  of  the  first  Chiistian  emperors  we  find 
many  traces  of  a  fiery  zeal.  Panders  were  condemned  to 
have  molten  lead  poui'ed  down  their  throats.  In  the  case  of 
rape,  not  only  the  raviaher,  but  even  the  injured  person,  if 
she  consented  to  the  act,  was  put  to  death.^  A  great  sorrvice 

S&b,  e.g.,  Plotinus,  Ist  £ud.  •  Amur.  Marcull.  xxv.  4. 

’*•  .  *  Cod.  llteod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  24. 

CftpitohnuF,  aV.  Aurelius, 
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was  done  to  the  clause  both  of  purity  and  philanthropy,  by 
a  law  which  permitted  actresses,  on  receiving  baptism,  to 
abandon  theii-  profession,  which  had  been  made  a  form  of 
slavery,  and  was  virtually  a  slavery  to  vice.*  Certain 
musical  girls,  who  were  accustomed  to  sing  or  play  at  the 
banquets  of  the  rich,  and  who  were  regarded  with  extreme 
horror  by  the  Fathers,  were  suppressed,  and  a  very  stringent 
law  forbade  the  revival  of  the  class.* 

Side  by  side  with  the  civil  legislation,  the  penitential 
legislation  of  the  Church  was  exerted  in  the  same  dii-ection. 
Sins  of  unchastity  probably  occupy  a  larger  place  than  any 
others  in  its  enactments.  The  cases  of  unnatural  love,  and  of 
mothers  who  had  made  their  daughters  courtesans,  -were 
punished  by  perpetual  exclusion  from  communion,  and  a 
crowd  of  minor  offences  were  severely  visited.  The  ascetic 
passion  increased  the  prominence  of  this  branch  of  ethics, 
and  the  imaginations  of  men  wei-e  soon  fascinated  by  the 
pure  and  noble  figures  of  the  virgin  martyrs  of  the  Church, 
who  on  more  than  one  occasion  fully  equalled  the  courage  of 
men,  while  they  sometimes  mingled  with  their  heroism  traits 
of  the  most  exquisite  feminine  gentleness.  For  the  patient 
endiuance  of  excruciating  physical  suffering,  Christianity 
produced  no  more  sublime  figure  than  Blandina,  the  poor 
servant-girl  who  was  martjT^d  at  Lyons ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  all  history  a  more  touching  picture  of 
natural  purity  than  is  contained  in  one  simple  incident  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Perpetua.  It  is  related  of  that  saint 
that  she  was  condemned  to  be  slaughtered  by  a  wild  bull, 
and,  as  she  fell  half  dead  from  its  horns  upon  the  sand  of  the 

*  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ly.  tit.  7.  — Cod.  Theod.  xt.  7,  10.  This  curi- 

’  '  Fidicinam  nnlli  liceat  vel  ous  law  was  issued  in  a.d.  385.  St. 
emero  vel  docore  vel  vendere,  vel  Jerome  said  these  musicians  were 
eonviviis  aut  spectaculis  adhibere.  the  chorus  of  the  devil,  and  quite 
Nec  cuiquam  aut  delectationis  de-  as  dangerous  as  the  sirens.  See 
siderio  erudita  feminea  aut  musicse  the  comments  on  the  law. 
artis  studio  liceat  habere  manciph*,’ 
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arena,  it  was  observed  that  even  in  that  awful  moment  her 
virgin  modesty  was  supreme,  and  her  fii-st  instinctive  move¬ 
ment  was  to  di’aw  together  her  dress,  which  had  been  tom 
in  the  assault.* 

A  ci-owd  of  very  ciu’ious  populai*  legends  also  arose, 
which,  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  without  much 
intiinsic  excellence,  have  then*  importance  in  history,  as 
showing  the  force  with  which  the  imaginations  of  men  were 
tamed  in  this  direction,  and  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
was  regarded  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  pas.sions  of  the  flesh. 
Thus,  St.  Jerome  relates  an  incredible  story  of  a  young 
Christian,  being,  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  bound  with 
ribands  of  silk  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  garden,  siuTounded 
by  everything  that  could  charm  the  ear  and  the  eye,  while  a 
beautiful  courtesan  assailed  him  with  her  blandishments, 
against  which  he  protected  himself  by  biting  out  his  tongue 
and  spitting  it  in  her  face.*  Legends  are  recounted  of  yoimg 


'  Euinart,  Act.  S.  Perpetuie. 
These  acts,  are,  I  believe,  generally 
regarded  as  authentic.  There  is 
nothing  more  instructive  in  history 
than  to  trace  the  same  moral  feel¬ 
ings  through  different  ages  and  re¬ 
ligions  ;  and  I  am  able  in  this  case 
to  present  the  reader  with  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  their  permanence,  which 
I  think  somewhat  remarkable.  The 
younger  Pliny  gives  in  one  of-  his 
letters  a  pathetic  account  of  the 
execution  of  Cornelia,  a  vestal 
virgin,  by  the  order  of  Domitian. 
She  was  buried  alive  for  incest ; 
but  her  innocence  appears  to  have 
been  generally  believed ;  and  she 
had  been  condemned  unheard,  and 
in  her  absence.  As  she  was  being 
lowered  into  the  subterranean  cell 
her  dress  was  ca  oght  and  deranged 
in  the  descent.  She  turned  nmnd 
•nd  drew  it  to  her,  and  when  the 
executioner  stretched  out  his  hand 


to  assist  her,  she  started  back  lest 
he  should  touch  her,  for  this,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  received  opinion,  was 
a  pollution ;  and  even  in  the  su¬ 
preme  moment  of  her  agony  her 
vestal  purity  shrank  from  the  un¬ 
holy  contact.  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  11.) 
If  we  now  pass  back  several  cen¬ 
turies,  we  find  Euripides  attribut¬ 
ing  to  Polyxena  a  trait  precisely 
similsLT  to  that  which  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  Perpetua.  As  she  fell 
beneath  the  sword  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  it  was  observed  that  her 
last  care  was  that  she  mivht  fall 
with  decency. 

fi  Si  sol  dirtiaKovcr  S/iort 
woWf/y  irpivoiav  tlxec  fvcxhl^vs 
irfO’eTs, 

Kpi^TOvo’  d  KpvTTfiy  Sufiar'  apat- 

Euripides,  Hec-  566-68. 

®  Vita  Pauli, 
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Cliristian  uien  assuming  the  gai-b  and  niannei-s  of  libertinee, 
that  they  might  obtain  access  to  maidens  who  had  been 
condemned  to  vice,  exchanging  dresses  with  them,  and  thus 
enabling  them  to  escape.*  St.  Agnes  Avas  said  to  have  been 
stripped  naked  before  the  people,  who  all  turned  asvay  their 
eyes  except  one  young  man,  who  instantly  became  blind.* 
The  sister  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  afflicted  vdth  a  cancer 
in  her  breast,  but  could  not  bear  that  a  surgeon  should  see  it, 
and  was  rewarded  for  her  modesty  by  a  mii’aculous  cure.® 
To  the  fabled  zone  of  beauty  the  Christian  saints  opi)ose<l 
theii’  zones  of  chastity,  which  extinguished  the  passion  of  the 
wearer,  or  would  only  meet  around  the  pme.^  Daemons 
were  said  not  unfrequently  to  have  entered  into  the  prodi- 
gate.  The  garment  of  a  girl  who  was  possessed  was  brought 
to  St.  Pachomius,  and  he  discovered  from  it  that  she  had  a 
lo\er.®  A  coui-tesan  accused  St.  Gr^ory  Thaumaturgus  of 
haAung  been  her  lover,  and  having  refused  to  pay  her  what 
he  had  promised.  He  paid  the  required  sum,  but  she  was 
immediately  possessed  by  a  daemon.®  The  efforts  of  the 
saints  to  reclaim  coiu'tesans  fiom  the  path  of  vice  created 


*  St,  Ambrose  relates  iin  in¬ 
stance  of  this,  which  he  says  oc- 
eurred  at  Antioch  {Be  Firgviibus, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.).  When  the  Chris¬ 
tian  youtn  was  being  led  to  execu 
tion,  the  girl  whom  he  had  saved 
reappeared  and  died  with  him. 
Eusebius  tells  a  very  similar  story, 
but  places  the  scene  at  Alexandria. 

’  See  Ceillier,  Hint.  iLs  Auteurs 
eciles.  tome  iii.  p.  523. 

’  Ibid,  tome  viii.  pp.  204-207. 

‘  Among  the  Irish  saints  St. 
Colman  is  said  to  have  had  a  girdle 
which  would  only  meet  around  the 
chaste,  and  which  was  long  pre¬ 
served  in  Ireland  as  a  relic  (Colgan, 
Acta  Sanctorum  Hibcniue,  Lou¬ 
vain,  1645,  vol.  i.  p.  246);  and  St. 


Fursseus  a  girdle  that  extinguished 
lust.  (Ibid.  p.  292.)  The  girdle 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  seems  to 
have  had  some  miraculous  pro¬ 
perties  of  this  kind.  (See  his  Life  in 
the  Bollandists,  Sept.  29.)  Among 
both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
customary  for  the  bride  to  be  girt 
with  a  girdle  which  the  bridegroom 
unloosed  in  the  nuptial  bed,  and 
hence  ‘  zonam  solvere '  became  a 
proverbial  expression  for  ‘pudici- 
tiam  mulieris  imminuere.’  ( Nieu- 
poort,  De  Ritibus  Romanorum,  p. 
479 ;  Alexander’s  History  of  Women, 
vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

*  yit.  St.  Pachom.  (Rosweyde). 

*  See  his  Lf',  by  Gregory  of 
Nyssa. 
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a  large  class  of  legends.  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Mary  ol 
Egypt,  St.  Afra,  St.  Pelagia,  St.  Thais,  and  St.  Tlieodota,  in 
the  early  Church,  as  well  as  St.  Marguerite  of  Cortona,  and 
Clara  of  Rimini,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  been  coiirbrnns.* 
St.  Vitalius,  it  is  said,  was  accustomed  every  night  to  visit 
the  dens  of  vice  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  give  the  inmates 
money  to  remain  without  .sin  for  that  night,  and  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  their  conversion.*  It  is  related  of  St.  Soiapion, 
that,  as  he  was  passing  through  a  village  in  Egyjrt,  a  courtesan 
beckoned  to  him.  He  promised  at  a  certain  hour  to  visit 
her.  He  kept  his  appointment,  but  declared  that  there  was 
a  duty  which  his  order  imix)scd  on  him.  He  fell  down  on 
his  knees  and  began  repeating  the  Psalter,  concluding  every 
psalm  with  a  prayer  for  his  hostess.  The  strangeness  of  the 
.scene,  and  the  solemnity  of  liis  tone  and  manner,  overawed 
and  fascinated  her.  Gradually  her  tears  began  to  flow. 
She  knelt  beside  him  and  l:)egan  tc  join  in  his  prayers.  Ho 
heeded  her  not,  but  hour  after  hour  continued  in  the  same 
stern  and  solemn  voice,  without  rest  and  without  interruption, 
to  repeat  his  alternate  prayers  and  psalms,  till  her  rojxjntance 
rose  to  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  and,  as  the  grey  morning 
streaks  began  to  illumine  the  horizon,  she  fell  half  dejul  at 
his  feet,  imploring  him  with  broken  sobs  to  lead  her  anywhere 
where  she  might  expiate  the  sins  of  her  past.* 

But  the  services  rendered  by  the  ascetics  in  imprinting 
on  the  minds  of  men  a  profound  and  enduring  conviction  ot 
the  importance  of  chastity,  though  extremely  gieat,  were 


*  A  little  book  has  beeu  written  german,  tome  ii.  p.  8.) 
on  these  legends  by  M.  Charles  •  See  the  Vit.  Saneti  Joannii 
de  Busay,  called  Les  Courtisanes  Mcemoti/ruirii  (Roeweyde). 
saintes.  There  is  said  to  be  some  •  Tillemont,  tome  x.  pp.  61-62. 
doubt  aljout St.  Afra,  for,  while  her  There  is  also  a  very  pirluri«que 
acts  represent  her  tia  a  reformed  legend  of  the  manner  in  wliich  ot. 
conrtMan,  St.  Fortnnatus,  in  two  Faphnatimi  converted  the  cuarteeoa 
lines  he  has  devoted  to  her,  culls  Thais, 
tier  a  virgia  (Ozansm,  EtmiM 
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r*<TiouHly  c<)imt«rlmlimw!<l  hy  Uioir  noxiouH  iiifltioucH  upon 
nuiiTiu^o.  Two  or  tiinx)  Ixuiutiful  (I()Hcri()tioiiH  of  tliw 
iuHtitution  liavo  Ixh'U  cullocl  out  of  tlio  iiiiiuouHO  rutuw  of  the 
jMitriHtic!  writiriKH;'  hut,  in  gonorul,  it  would  bo  diJlicult  to 
oxjuixiivo  HiiythiiiK  tnoro  coiiibo  or  more  ropulniv*!  tluin  the 
iniiuucr  ill  wliioli  they  rogiirdod  it/'*  'J'ho  relation  which 
nature  luui  doaiKiiod  for  tho  noble  purpoxe  of  ropairmR  the 
inviig<«  of  d«uith,  and  which,  im  LinnieuH  haa  ahown,  cxUrndN 
oven  through  tho  world  of  llowora,  wjw  invariably  treated  aa 
a  couHiujuenco  of  Uio  fall  of  A<liuu,  and  niarriago  waa  legardcxl 
aluumt  ox(!luMively  in  ilj#  loweat  ahpoet,  Tho  tender  love 
which  it  olicita,  tho  holy  and  beautiful  domestic  (pialitw 
Unit  follow  in  ita  train,  woit)  almoat  abaolutoly  omitted  from 
oouHideration.^  'I’ho  obj(!et  of  tlio  oftaitic  waa  to  attract  mon 
to  a  life  of  virginity,  ami,  au  a  noccatuiry  couHotjuonco,  marriago 
wax  treated  aa  an  inferior  abite.  It  wiw  n»gardod  aa  being 
mx'eHHiiry,  indtxid,  and  thcriifoie  jiiHtiliablo,  for  tlio  pjoi)ar 
gation  of  tho  hjkxuch,  and  to  free  men  from  gixaitor  ovila ; 
but  atill  aa  a  conilition  of  ilogradation  from  whicii  all  who 
aapiiod  U)  mil  aanctity  ahould  lly.  To  ‘  cut  down  by  tho  axo 
of  Virginity  tho  wood  of  Maniage,’  waa,  in  tho  onorgothi 
language  of  8t.  donuiio,  tho  end  of  tho  aaintj^  and  if  he 


'  Hvi)  imjaviHlIy,  Tertulliuii,  Ad 
Ud‘(>r»in,  It  waa  hoautifiilly  aaid, 
at  a  latnr  paritxl,  that  Wonian  waa 
Mdt  takoii  from  tho  hwid  of  man, 
for  aha  wax  not  iiit-onih'd  to  ho  liia 
nilor,  iKir  from  hix  foot,  for  xho 
wax  not  iiitcndud  to  ho  hi*  xlavo, 
but  from  hix  xido,  for  xho  wax  to 
ho  hix  c<im{mnion  aii<l  hia  comfort. 
(I’otcr  Ixaubard,  Stmlrn,  lih,  ii, 
dii.  18.) 

*  Tho  roador  may  find  many 
pnaon^oa  on  tliia  xuhjact  in  Ilar- 
Ixiyruc,  Aforalt  d^t  Virra,  ii.  J  7 ; 
«i.  I  8;  iv.  5  81  3/J;  vi.  $  31; 
alii.  {2  8. 

•'ll  ix  romarkahle  how  rarvly, 


if  over  (I  cannot  call  to  mind  an 
inxtanco),  in  tim  dixuuxxionx  of  the 
compariitivo  moritx  of  marriage 
and  colilaicy,  tho  xocial  adrantxgno 
uppoar  to  have  occurred  to  the 

'fiind . It  Ix  alwayx  argmxl 

with  relation  to  tho  interoxtx  aad 
tho  porfoction  of  tho  imlividuiU 
xoul ;  and,  oven  with  regard  to  that, 
tho  writorxxoom  alnioxt  unuonxeioao 
of  tho  xoftening  and  hummiixing 
offoct  of  tho  imtnral  alfuctioiiN,  Uni 
Iioauty  of  jMirontnl  teiidornoxx  and 
filial  lovo.’  —  Milman'x  lliai.  i^f 
CArialianUt/,  vol.  ill.  p.  108. 

•  •  Tompux  !)roiro  oxt,  ot  jam 
>'o.-nrix  a<i  radicex  arlorum  poiiu 
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consented  to  praise  marriiigo,  it  was  mei'ely  because  it 
produced  virgins.'  Even  when  the  bond  had  been  formed, 
the  ascetic  passion  retained  its  sting.  We  have  already  seen 
how  it  embittered  other  relations  of  domestic  life.  Into  this, 
the  holiest  of  all,  it  infused  a  tenfold  bittemass.  Whenever 
any  strong  religious  fervour  fell  upon  a  husband  or  a  wife,  its 
fii-st  effect  was  to  make  a  happy  union  impossible.  The  more 
religious  partner  immediately  desmed  to  live  a  life  of  solitary 
asceticism,  or  at  least,  if  no  ostemsible  separation  took  place, 
an  unnatural  life  of  separation  in  marriage.  The  immense 
place  this  order  of  ideas  occupies  in  the  hortatory  writings  of 
the  Fathei-s,  and  in  the  legends  of  the  saints,  must  be  familial- 
to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  this  depai-tment  of 
literature.  Thus— to  give  but  a  very  few  examples — St. 
Nilus,  when  he  had  already  two  childi-en,  was  seized  with 
a  longing  for  the  prevailing  asceticism,  and  his  wife  was 
jKJrsuaded,  after  many  tears,  to  consent  to  their  sei)aration.’’ 
St.  Ammon,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage,  proceeded  to  greet 
his  bride  with  an  harangue  upon  the  evils  of  the  m-rriod 
state,  and  they  agreed,  in  consequence,  at  once  to  separate.® 
St.  Melania  laboured  long  and  erirnestly  to  induce  her 
husband  to  allow  her  to  desert  his  bed,  before  he  would 
consent.  <  St.  Abraham  ran  away  from  his  wife  on  the  night 
of  his  mari-iage.®  St.  Alexis,  according  to  a  somewhat  later 
legend,  took  the  ssimo  step,  but  many  years  after  returned 
frem  Jerusalem  to  his  father’s  house,  in  which  his  wife  was 
still  lamenting  her  desei-tion,  begged  and  received  a  lodging 
as  an  act  of  charity,  and  lived  there  uni-ccognised  and 
tinknown  till  his  death.®  St.  Gregory  of  Nys.sa — who  was 


est,  qu«  silvain  legis  et  nuptiaruin  xiii.  p.  147- 

evangeliea  castitate  Rucuidat.’ — Ep.  ’  Socrates,  iv.  23. 

cxxiii.  *  Palladius,  Hist.  Lava.  cxix. 

'  ‘  laudo  nnntias,  lando  con-  *  PiU  S.  (Rosweyde),  cap.i. 
juginm,  sed  quia  mihi  virgines  •  I  do  not  know  when  this  legend 
genennt.’ — Ep.  xxii.  first  appeared.  M.  Littr6  mentions 

’  Sea  Ceillier.  Autmrs  eoclh.  havinir  found  it  in  a  French  .MS.  rA 
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fio  tuifortunate  as  to  bo  niairiod — wrote  a  glowing  eulogy  of 
virginity,  in  the  course  of  which  he  mournfully  obsoiwod 
that  this  privileged  state  could  never  Ijo  his.  lie  resembled, 
he  assures  us,  an  ox  that  was  ploughing  a  field,  the  fruit  of 
which  he  must  never  enjoy;  or  a  thii-sty  man,  who  was 
gazing  on  a  stream  of  which  ho  never  can  drink;  ora  poor 
man,  who.se  poverty  seem.s  the  more  bitter  as  ho  contemplates 
the  wealth  of  his  neighbours ;  and  ho  proceeded  to  descant  in 
feeling  tonns  upon  the  troubles  of  matiimony.’  Nominal 
marriages,  in  which  the  partners  agreed  to  shun  the  mam'age 
l)ed,  l^ecamo  not  uncommon.  The  emperor  Henry  II., 
Kdward  the  Confc.sHor,  of  England,  and  Alphonso  II.,  of 
Spain,  gave  examples  of  it.  A  very  famous  and  rather 
pictui-esque  history  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Gregory  of 
I'ours.  A  rich  young  Gaul,  named  Ipjuriosus,  led  to  his 
home  a  young  bride  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached. 
That  night,  she  confassed  to  him,  with  tears,  tliat  she  had 
vowed  to  keep  her  virginity,  and  that  she  regi-etted  bitterly 
the  man-iago  into  which  her  love  for  liim  had  Ixstrayed  her. 
He  told  her  that  they  should  remain  united,  but  that  she 
should  still  observe  her  vow ;  and  he  fulfilled  liis  promise. 
Wlien,  after  several  yeai-s,  she  died,  her  husband,  in  laying 
her  in  the  tomb,  declared,  with  gimt  solemnity,  that  he 
rcstoi-ed  her  to  God  as  immaculate  as  he  had  received  her; 
and  then  a  smile  lit  up  the  face  of  the  dead  woman,  and  she 
said,  ‘  Wliy  do  you  tell  that  which  no  one  asked  you  1  ‘ 
The  hu.s>)and  soon  afterwards  died,  and  his  corpse,  which  liad 
been  hud  in  a  distinct  compartment  from  that  of  his  wife  in 
the  tomb,  was  ])laco<l  side  by  side  with  it  by  the  angels.* 


the  eleventh  contary  (LittrA,  Le/i 
Barharet,  pp.  123-124) ;  and  it  also 
forma  the  subject  of  a  very  curious 
fresco,  I  imafrine  of  a  somewhat 
earlier  (late,  which  was  discovered, 
•rithin  I  lie  last  few  yours,  in  the 


Kubterranoan  church  of  St.  Clement 
at  Home.  An  account  of  it  is  given 
by  Father  Mullooly,  in  his  interest¬ 
ing  little  txjok  about  that  Church. 

*  De  Virgin,  cap.  iii. 

’  Oreg.  'tiir.  i.  42. 
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llie  extreme  disorders  which  such  teaching  produced  in 
domestic  life,  and  also  the  extravagances  which  grew  up 
among  some  heretics,  naturally  alarmed  the  more  judicious 
leaders  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  ordained  that  married 
persons  should  not  enter  into  an  ascetic  life,  except  by 
mutual  consent.*  The  ascetic  ideal,  however,  remained 
unchanged.  To  abstain  from  maiuiage,  or  in  maiuiage  to 
abstain  from  a  perfect  union,  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
sanctity,  and  marriage  was  viewed  in  its  coarsest  and  most 
degraded  form.  The  notion  of  its  impurity  took  many 
forms,  and  exercised  for  some  centmies  an  extremely  wide 
influence  over  the  Chiuch.  Thus,  it  was  the  custom  during 
the  middle  ages  to  abstain  from  the  marriage  bed  during  the 
night  after  the  ceremony,  in  honour  of  the  saci-ament.*  It 
was  expressly  enjoined  that  no  married  persons  should  par¬ 
ticipate  in  any  of  the  great  Church  festivals  if  the  night 
before  they  had  lain  together,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Groat 
tells  of  a  5'oung  wife  who  was  possessed  by  a  (Lemon,  be¬ 
cause  she  had  taken  part  in  a  procession  of  St.  Sebastian, 
without  fulfilling  this  condition.^  The  extent  to  which  the 
feeling  on  the  subject  was  carried  is  shown  by  the  famous 
vifdon  of  Alberic  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  which  a  special 
place  of  torture,  consisting  of  a  lake  of  mingled  lead,  pitch, 
and  resin  is  repicsented  as  existing  in  hell  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  married  people  who  had  lain  together  on  Church 
festivals  or  fast  days.^ 

Two  other  consequences  of  this  way  of  regarding  marriage 
were  a  very  strong  disapproval  of  second  marriages,  and  a 
very  strong  desue  to  secure  celibacy  in  the  clergy.  The  first 
of  these  notions  had  existed,  though  in  a  very  difierent  form, 
and  connected  with  very  difierent  motives,  among  the  early 
Romans,  who  were  accustomed,  we  are  told,  to  honour  with 

'  The  regulations  on  this  point  •  St.  Greg.  D-ial.  i.  10. 
are  given  at  length  in  Bingham.  ‘  Delepierre,  VBnf&r  dicrit  par 

Mnratori,  Antich.  /to/.diss.xx.  ecux  qui  Font  vii,  pp.  44-66. 
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the  crown  of  modesty  those  who  were  content  with  one  mar- 
i^e,  and  to  regj^d  many  marriages  as  a  sign  of  illegitimate 
mtemperance  ITus  opinion  appears  to  have  chiefly  grown 

deen^i^t' touching  feeling  which  had  Sen 
deep  i-oot  in  the  Roman  mind,  that  the  affection  a  wife  owes 

her  husband  is  so  profound  and  so  pure  that  it  must  not 
^seeven  with  his  death;  that  it  should  guide  and  conse¬ 
crate  aU  her  subsequent  life,  and  that  it  never  can  be  trans- 
feiTod  to  another  object.  Virgil,  in  veiy  beautiful  lines, 
puts  tl^  sentiment  into  the  mouth  of  Dido; 2  and  several 
examples  are  recorded  of  Roman  wives,  sometimes  in  the 
prune  of  youth  and  beauty,  upon  the  death  of  their  husbands 
devotmg  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  retirement  and  tothe 
memory  of  the  dead.3  Tacitus  held  up  the  Germans  as  in 
^his  reepwt  a  model  to  his  countrymen,'*  and  the  eiiithet 
uni™  inscribed  on  many  Roman  tombs  shows  how  this 
devotion  was  practised  and  valued.®  The  family  of  Camillus 
was  especiaUy  honouiod  for  the  absence  of  second  marriacres; 
jong  ite  inembers.6  ‘  To  love  a  wife  when  living,'  said  one 
of  the  latest  Roman  poete,  ‘is  a  pleasure;  to  love  her  when 
dead  IB  an  act  of  religion.’  ^  In  the  case  of  men,  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  second  mariiages  was  probably  not  felt  so 
strongly  as  in  the  case  of  women,  and  what  feeling  on  the 
subject  exist^  was  chiefly  due  to  another  motive -affection 
foi  the  children,  whose  inteioste,  it  was  thought,  mi-^ht  be 
uyured  by  a  stejimother.*  ^ 


'  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  §  3. 

_  *  ‘  Ille  meoe,  primus  qui  me  sibi 

junzit,  smores 

Abstolit ;  ille  habeat  secum, 
•ervefque  sepulchro.’ 

iv.  28. 

*  E  g.,  the  -wires  of  Lucan,  L)ru- 
scls,  and  Pompcy. 

*  Tacit.  German,  xix. 

*  Friodlander,  tome  i.  p.  411. 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  liy. 


’  ‘  Uxorem  vivam  amara  vo- 
Inptas  ; 

Lefnnctam  religio.’ 

Statius,  Sylv.  v.  in  prommio. 

By  one  of  the  laws  of  Cha- 
rondas  it  was  ordained  that  those 
•who  cared  so  little  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  their  children  as  to  place  a 
stepmother  over  them,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  councils  of  the 
State.  (I)iod.  Sic.  xii.  12.) 
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The  sentiment  which  thus  recoiled  from  second  mariiages 
passed  with  a  vastly  increased  strength  into  ascetic  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  it  was  based  upon  altogether  different  grounds. 
We  find,  in  the  fiirst  place,  that  an  affectionate  remembi'ance 
of  the  husband  had  altogether  vanished  from  the  motives  of  the 
abstinence.  In  the  next  place,  we  may  remai-k  that  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  writers,  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  extreme  coai-se- 
ness  of  their  views  about  the  sexes,  almost  invariably  assumed 
that  the  motive  to  second  or  third  marriages  must  be  simply 
the  force  of  the  animal  passions.  The  Montanists  and  the 
Novatians  absolutely  condemned  second  marriages.*  The 
oirthodox  pronounced  them  lawful,  on  account  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  human  nature,  but  they  viewed  them  with  the  most 
emphatic  disa])prova],^  partly  because  they  considered  them 
manifest  signs  of  incontinence,  and  partly  because  they  re¬ 
garded  them  as  inconsistent  with  their  doctrine  that  mar¬ 
riage  is  an  emblem  of  the  union  of  Christ  with  the  Church. 
The  language  of  the  Fathere  on  this  subject  appears  to  a 
modern  mind  most  extraordinary,  and,  but  for  their  distinct 
and  reiterated  assertion  that  they  considered  these  marriages 
permissible,®  would  appear  to  amount  to  a  peremptory  con¬ 
demnation.  Thus — to  give  but  a  few  samples — digamy,  or 
second  marriage,  is  described  by  Athenagoi-as  as  ‘  a  decent 
adultery.’^  ‘  Foraication,’ according  to  Clement  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  ‘  is  a  lapse  from  one  mari-iage  into  many.’  *  ‘  The  fii-st 

Adam,’  said  St.  Jerome,  ‘had  one  wife;  the  second  Adam 

'  Tertullian  expounded  the  their  strongest  opponents,  says : 
Alontanist  view  in  his  treatise,  ‘Quid  igitnr?  damnamos  secunda 
De  Monogamia.  matrimonia?  Minima,  sed  prima 

’  A  full  collection  of  the  state-  laudamus.  Abjicimus  de  ecclesia 
ments  of  the  Fathers  on  this  sub-  digamos  ?  al'sit ;  sed  monogamos 
ject  is  given  by  Perrone,  De  Matrir  ad  continentiam  provocamus.  In 
monio,  lib.  iii.  Sect.  I. ;  and  by  area  Noe  non  solum  munda  sed  et 
Natalis  Alexsnder,  Hist.  Eccles.  immunda  fnerunt  animalia.’ — Ep. 
vSicu.  II.  dissert.  1 8.  cxxiii. 

’  Thus,  to  give  but  a  single  in-  ‘  In  Legai. 

stance,  St.  Jerome,  who  was  one  of  *  Strwn.  lib.  iii. 
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bad  no  wife.  They  who  approve  of  digamy  hold  forth  a 
third  Adam,  who  was  twice  married,  whom  they  follow.” 
‘  Consider,’  he  again  says,  ‘  that  she  who  has  been  twice 
married,  though  she  be  an  old,  and  decrepit,  and  poor 
woman,  is  not  deemed  worthy  to  receive  the  charity  of  the 
Church.  But  if  the  bread  of  charity  is  taken  from  her, 
how  much  more  that  bread  which  descends  from  heaven  !  ’  * 
‘  Digamists,’  according  to  Origen,  ‘  are  saved  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  but  are  by  no  means  crowned  by  him.’  ®  ‘  By  this 

text,’  said  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  speaking  of  St.  Paul’s 
comparison  of  marriage  to  the  union  of  Christ  with  the 
Chui’ch,  ‘  second  marriages  seem  to  me  to  be  reproved.  If 
there  are  two  Chiists  there  may  be  two  husbands  or  two 
wives.  If  there  is  but  one  Christ,  one  Head  of  the  Church, 
there  is  but  one  flesh — a  second  is  repelled.  But  if  he  for¬ 
bids  a  second,  what  is  to  be  said  of  third  marriages  1  The 
first  is  law,  the  second  is  pardon  and  indulgence,  the  third  is 
iniquity ;  but  he  who  exceeds  this  number  is  manifestly 
bestial.’^  Digamists  were  excluded  from  the  priesthood 
and  from  the  distributions  of  Church  charity ;  a  period  of 
penance  was  imposed  on  them  before  they  were  admitted 
to  communion,*  and  two  English  statutes  of  the  Middle 
Ages  withheld  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  any  prisoner  who 
had  ‘married  two  wives  or  one  widow.’®  The  Council  of 
Illibei-is,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  while  in 
general  condemning  baptism  by  laymen,  permitted  it  in  case 
of  extreme  necessity;  but  provided  that  even  in  that  case 
the  officiating  layman  must  not  have  been  twice  married.^ 

'  Contra  Jcvin.  i.  marriage  was  a  sin,  but  that  the 

*  Ibid.  See,  too,  Ep.  cxxiii.  moral  condition  that  made  it  ne- 

*  Horn.  xvii.  in  Luc.  cessary  was  a  bad  one. 

‘  Orat.  xxx\.  *  See  Stephen’s 

*  Perrone, Matr.  iii.  §  l,art.  Criminal  Law,  i.  p.  461. 

1 ;  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccles.  ’  Cone.  Illib.  can.  xxxviii. 
II.  dissert.  18.  The  penances  are  Bingham  thinks  the  feeling  of  the 
said  not  to  imply  that  the  second  Council  to  have  been,  that  if  bap- 
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Among  tho  Greeks  fourth  inan-iages  were  at  one  time 
doomed  absolutely  unlawfiil,  and  much  controversy  was 
excited  by  the  Emperor  Leo  the  AiVise,  who,  having  had 
three  wives,  had  taken  a  mistress,  but  aftei-wards,  in  defiance 
of  the  religious  feelings  of  his  people,  determined  to  raise  hei 
to  the  position  of  a  wife.’ 

The  subject  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  in  wliich  the 
ecclesiastical  feelings  about  marriage  were  also  shown,  is  an 
extremely  large  one,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  it, 
except  in  a  most  curaoiy  manner.* *  There  are  two  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  it  which  every  candid  student  must  admit.  The 
first  is,  that  in  the  earliest  jieriod  of  the  Church,  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  marriage  was  accorded  to  the  clergy.  The  second  is, 
that  a  notion  of  the  impm-ity  of  mairiago  existed,  and  that  it 
was  felt  that  the  clergy,  as  pre-eminently  tho  holy  rU-qg 
should  have  less  licence  than  laymen.  The  fii-st  form  this 
feeling  took  apiieare  in  the  strong  conviction  that  a  second 
marriage  of  a  priest,  or  the  mariiago  of  a  priest  with  a 
widow,  was  unlavd'ul  and  criminal.*  This  belief  seems  to 


tism  was  not  atlministered  by  a 
priest,  it  should  at  all  events  be 
administered  by  one  who  might 
have  been  a  priest. 

*  Perrone,  Be  Matrimonio,  tome 
lii.  p.  102. 

•  Tins  subject  has  recently  been 
treated  with  very  great  learning 
and  with  admirable  impartiality 
by  an  American  author,  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Lea,  in  his  History  of  Sacerdotal 
Cdihacy  (Philadelphia,  1867), Which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  works  that  America  has  pro¬ 
duced.  Since  the  gj-oat  history  of 
Dean  Milman,  I  know  no  work  in 
English  which  has  thrown  more 
li^ht  on  the  moral  condition  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  none  which  is 
more  fitted  to  dispel  the  ^ass  illu¬ 
sions  concerning  tiiat  period  which 


High  Church  writers,  and  writers 
of  the  positive  school,  have  con¬ 
spired  to  sustain. 

*  See  Lea,  p.  36.  The  command 
of  St.  Paul,  that  a  bishop  or  deacon 
should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife 
(1  Tim.  iii.  2-12)  was  believed  by 
all  ancient  and  by  many  modern 
commentators  to  be  prohibitory  of 
second  marriages;  and  this  view  is 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  widows 
who  were  to  be  honoured  acd  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Church,  being  only 
those  who  had  been  but  once  mar¬ 
ried  (1  Tim.  V.  9).  See  Pressense, 
Hist,  dcs  trois  premiers  Siicles  (1” 
sirie),  tome  ii.  p.  233.  Among  the 
Jews  it  was  ordained  that  the  high 
priest  should  not  marry  a  widow 
(Levit.  xxi.  13-14.) 
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nave  existed  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church,  and  was 
retained  with  great  tenacity  and  unanimity  through  many 
centuries.  In  the  next  place,  wo  find  from  an  extremely 
early  date  an  opinion,  that  it  was  an  act  of  virtue,  at  a  later 
Ijeiiod  that  it  was  an  act  of  duty,  for  priests  after  ordination 
to  abstain  from  cohabiting  with  their  wives.  The  Council 
of  Nice  refrained,  by  the  advice  of  Paphnutius,  who  was 
himself  a  scrupulous  celibate,  from  imposing  this  last  rule  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  j  *  but  in  the  coiu’se  of  the  fourth  century 
it  was  a  I’ecognised  principle  that  cleiical  marriages  were 
criminal.  They  were  celebrated,  however,  habitually,  and 
usually  with  the  gi'eatest  openness.  The  various  attitudes 
assumed  by  the  ecclcf-iastical  authorities  in  dealing  vith  tbia 
subject  form  an  extremely  curious  page  of  the  history  of 
morals,  and  supply  the  most  crushing  e\idence  of  the  evila 
which  have  been  produced  by  the  system  of  celibacy.  I  can 
at  present,  however,  only  refer  to  the  vast  mass  of  evudence 
which  has  been  collected  on  the  subject,  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Catholic  divines  and  from  the  decr  ees  of  Catholic 
Councils  during  the  space  of  many  centuries.  It  is  a  popular 
Illusion,  which  is  especially  common  among  writers  who  have 
little  dii-ect  knowledge  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  atrocious 
immorality  of  monasteries,  in  the  centmy  befoi'o  the  Pefor- 
matiou,  was  a  new  fact,  and  that  the  ages  when  the  faith  of 
men  was  undisturbed,  were  ages  of  gi'eat  moinl  purity.  In 
fact,  it  appeals,  from  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  writers,  that  ecclesiastical  immorality  in  the  eighth 
and  thi-eo  following  centuries  was  little  if  at  all  less  out¬ 
rageous  than  in  any  other  period,  wliile  the  Papacy,  during 
almost  the  whole  of  the  tenth  century,  was  hold  by  men  of 


'  Socratbs,  if.  E.  i.  11.  The  varied  greaily.  A  brilliant  sum- 
Council  of  lUiberis  (can.  xxxiii.)  n;ary  of  the  chief  fads  is  given  in 
had  ordained  this,  but  both  the  Milman’s  History  of  Early  Chris- 
precepts  and  the  practice  of  divines  tia/iity,  vol.  iii.  pp.  277-262. 
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infamous  lives.  Simony  was  nearly  universal.’  Barbarian 
chieftains  married  at  an  early  age,  and  totally  incapable  of 
resti-aint,  occupied  the  leading  positions  in  the  Cliurch,  and 
gross  irregularities  speedily  became  general.  An  Italian 
bishop  of  the  tenth  century  epigi-ammatically  described  the 
morals  of  his  time,  when  he  declared,  that  if  he  were  to 
enforce  the  canons  agaimst  unchaste  people  administering 
ecclesiastical  rites,  no  one  would  Ije  left  in  the  Church  except 
the  boys ;  and  if  he  were  to  observe  the  canons  against  bas¬ 
tards,  these  also  must  be  excluded.*  The  evil  acquired  such 
magnitude  that  a  great  feudal  clergy,  l>equeathing  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  benefices  from  father  to  son,  appeared  more  than 
once  Ukely  to  arise.*  A  tax  called  ‘  Culagium,’  which  was  in 
fact  a  licence  to  clergymen  to  keep  concubines,  was  during 
several  centuries  systematically  levied  by  princes.^  Some¬ 
times  the  evil,  by  its  very  extension,  corrected  itself.  Priestly 
marriages  were  looked  upon  as  normal  events  not  implying 
any  guilt,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  several  instances  are 
recorded  in  which  they  were  not  regarded  as  any  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  power  of  working  mu-acles.*  But  this  was  a 
rare  exception.  Prom  the  earliest  period  a  long  succession 
l»f  Coimcils  as  well  as  such  men  as  St.  Boniface,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Peter  Damiani,  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Amselm, 
Hildebrand  and  his  successors  in  the  Popedom,  denounced 
prie.stly  marriage  or  concubinage  as  an  atrocious  crime,  and 
the  habitual  life  of  the  priests  was,  in  theory  at  least,  gene¬ 
rally  recognised  as  a  life  of  sin. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  having  once  broken  their  vows 
and  begvm  to  live  what  they  deemed  a  life  of  habitual  sin. 


'  See,  on  the  state  of  things  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
Lea.  pp.  162-192. 

’  liatherins,  quoted  by  Lea,  p. 
161. 

•  See  some  curious  evidence  of 


the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of 
the  hereditary  transmiasionof  eccle¬ 
siastical  offices  was  carried,  in  Lea, 
pp.  149,  150,  266,  299,  339. 

«Lee,  pp.  271,  292,  422. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  186-187. 
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the  clergy  should  soon  have  sunk  far  below  the  level  of  the 
laity.  We  may  not  lay  much  stress  on  such  isolated  instances 
of  depravity  as  that  of  Pope  John  XXJII.,  who  was  con¬ 
demned  among  many  other  crimes  for  incest,  and  for  adultery 
or  the  abbot-elect  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury,  who 
in  1171  was  found,  on  investigation,  to  have  seventeen 
illegitimate  children  in  a  single  village ;  *  or  an  abbot  of  St. 
Pelayo,  in  Spain,  who  in  1130  was  proved  to  have  kept  no 
less  than  seventy  concubines ;  ^  or  Henry  III.,  Bishop  of 
Li^ge,  who  was  deposed  in  1274  for  having  sixty-five 
illegitimate  chddi-en ;  *  but  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
evidence  of  a  long  chain  of  Councils  and  ecclesiastical  writers, 
who  conspii-e  in  depicting  far  greater  evils  than  simple  concu¬ 
binage.  It  was  observed  that  when  the  priests  actually  took 
wives  the  knowledge  that  these  connections  were  illegal  was 
peculiarly  fatal  to  their  fidelity,  and  bigamy  and  extreme 
mobility  of  attachments  wei’e  especially  common  among 
them.  The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  are  full  of  accounts  of 
nunneries  that  were  like  brothels,  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
infanticides  within  their  walls,  and  of  that  inveterate 
prevalence  of  incest  among  the  clergy,  which  rendered  it 
ncces.sary  again  and  again  to  issue  the  most  sti’ingent  enact¬ 
ments  that  priests  should  not  be  permitted  to  live  with  their 
mothers  or  sisters.  Unnatural  love,  which  it  had  been  one 
of  the  gi’eat  services  of  Christianity  almost  to  eradicate  from 
the  world,  is  more  than  once  spoken  of  as  lingering  in  the 
monasteries ;  and,  shortly  before  the  Reformation,  complaints 
became  loud  and  fi-equent  of  the  employment  of  the  con- 
feasional  for  the  purposes  of  debauchery.®  The  measures 
taken  on  the  subject  were  very  numerous  and  severe.  At 
firat,  the  evil  chiefiy  complained  of  was  the  clandestine 

*  Lea,  p.  368.  ‘  The  render  may  find  the  most 

’  Ibid.  p.  296.  ample  e\’idence  of  these  positiems 

’  Ibid.  p.  322.  in  Lea.  See  especially  pp.  138, 

^  Ibid.  p.  349.  141.  163,  165,  260,  344. 
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marriage  of  priests,  and  eepocially  theii'  intercoui'se  with 
wiTes  -whom  they  had  married  previous  to  their  ordination. 
SovcraJ  Councils  issued  their  anathemas  against  priests  ‘  who 
had  improper  relations  with  their  wives;’  and  rules  wei’e 
made  that  priests  should  always  sleep  in  the  presence  of  a 
subordinate  clerk ;  and  that  they  should  only  meet  their 
wives  in  the  open  air  and  before  at  least  two  witnesses.  Men 
were,  however,  by  no  means  imanimous  in  their  way  of 
regarding  tliis  matter.  Synesius,  when  elected  to  a  bishopric, 
at  first  declined,  boldly  alleging  as  one  of  his  reasons,  that 
ho  had  a  wife  whom  he  loved  dearly,  and  who,  he  hoped, 
would  bear  him  many  sons,  and  that  he  did  not  menu  to 
separate  from  her  or  visit  her  secretly  as  an  adulterer.*  A 
Bishop  of  Laon,  at  a  later  date,  who  was  mamed  to  a  niece 
of  St.  Il6my,  and  who  rema-'ned  with  his  wife  till  after  he 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  quaintly  expressed  his  penitence 
by  naming  them  respectively  Latro  and  Vulj)ecula.*  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  describes  the  virtue  of  a  priest,  who, 
through  motives  of  piety,  had  discarded  his  wife.  As  he  lay 
dying,  she  hastened  to  him  to  watch  the  bed  which  for  forty 
years  she  had  not  been  allowed  to  share,  and,  bending  over 
what  seemed  tlie  inanimate  form  of  her  husband,  she  tried  to 
ascertain  whether  any  breath  still  remained,  when  the  dying 
saint,  collecting  his  last  energies,  exclaimed,  ‘  Woman,  be¬ 
gone;  take  away  the  sti-aw;  there  is  fire  yet.’’  Tlie 
destruction  of  priestly  marriage  is  chiefly  due  to  Hildebrand, 
who  pursued  this  object  ^vith  the  most  untiring  resolution. 
Finding  that  his  apj^eals  to  the  eoclesia.stical  authorities  and 
to  the  civil  rulez-s  were  insufficient,  he  boldly  turned  to  the 
people,  exhorted  them,  in  defiance  of  all  Church  traditions, 
to  withdraw  their  obedience  fi-om  married  priests,  and 


'  Synesius,  Ep.  ct.  had  made  him  a  principal  inter- 

’Lea,  p.  122.  St.  Augustine  locutor  in  one  of  his  religious  dia- 
had  named  Am  illegitimate  son  Ipgues. 

A-leodatus,  or  the  Gift  of  God,  and  •  Dialog,  iy.  11. 
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kindled  among  them  a  fierce  fanaticism  of  asceticism,  which 
speedily  produced  a  fierce  persecution  of  the  offending  pastors. 
Iheir  wives,  in  immense  numbers,  were  driven  foi-th  with 
hatred  and  with  scorn  j  and  many  crimes,  and  much  in¬ 
tolerable  suffering,  followed  the  disruption.  The  priests 
.sometimes  strenuously  resisted.  At  Cambrai,  in  a.d.  1077, 
they  burnt  alive  as  a  heretic  a  zealot  who  was  maintaining 
the  doctrines  of  Hildebrand.  In  England,  half  a  century 
later,  they  succeeded  in  suqrrising  a  Papal  legate  in  the  arms 
of  a  coiu-tesan,  a  few  hours  after  he  had  delivered  a  fierce 
denunciation  of  clerical  unchastity.*  But  Papal  resolution 
supported  by  popular  fanaticism  won  the  -victory.  Pope 
Urban  II.  gave  licence  to  the  nobles  to  reduce  to  slavery 
the  wives  whom  priests  had  obstinately  refused  to  abandon, 
and  after  a  few  more  acts  of  severity  priestly  marriage  be¬ 
came  obsolete.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  disorders  that 
still  existed,  is  shown  by  the  mournful  confessions  of 
ecclesiastical  writers,  by  the  rmiform  and  indignant  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  poets  and  prose  satirists  who  preceded  the 
Reformation,  by  the  atrocioirs  immoralities  disclosed  in  the 
monasteries  at  the  time  of  their  suppression,  and  by  the 
significant  prudence  of  many  lay  Catholics,  who  were  ac- 
cvrstomcd  to  insist  that  their  priest  should  take  a  concubine 
for  the  protection  of  the  families  of  his  parishioners.’^ 


'  This  is  muntioned  by  Ilenry 
af  ITuntingdon,  who  was  a  contem¬ 
porary.  (I.*a,  p.  29.3.) 

*  The  first  notice  of  this  very 
remarkable  precaution  is  in  a  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Falencia  (in 
Spain)  held  in  1322,  which  anathe¬ 
matises  laymen  who  compel  their 
pcUitors  to  take  concubines.  (Lea, 
p.  324.)  Sieidan  mentions  that  it 
was  customary  in  someof  the  Swi.^^s 
cantons  for  the  parishioners  to 
obligs  the  priest  to  select  a  concu¬ 
bine  as  a  necessary  precaution  for 


the  protection  of  his  fomtile  parish¬ 
ioners.  (Ibid.  p.  3o5.)  Sarpi,  in 
his  Hist,  of  the  CouncU  of  Trent, 
mentions  (on  the  authority  of 
Zuinglius)  tliis  Swiss  custom. 
Nicolas  of  Clemangis,  a  leailing 
member  of  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance,  declared  that  this  custom 
had  become  very  common,  that 
the  Laity  wc-re  firmly  persuaded 
that  priests  never  lived  a  life  of 
real  celibacy,  and  that,  where 
no  proofs  of  concubinage  were 
found,  they  alwaj-s  assumed  the 
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It  IS  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  demoralising 
influence  tban  a  priesthood  living  such  a  life  as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.  In  Protestant  countries,  where  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  is  fully  recognised,  it  has,  indeed,  been  productive  of 
the  greatest  and  the  most  unequivocal  benefits.  Nowhere, 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  does  Christianity  assume  a  more 
beneficial  or  a  more  winning  form  than  in  those  gentle  clerical 
households  which  stud  our  land,  constituting,  as  Coleridge  said, 
‘the  one  idyll  of  modem  life,’  the  most  perfect  type  of  domestic 
f)eace,  the  centre  of  civilisation  in  the  remotest  village.  Not¬ 
withstanding  some  class  narrowness  and  professional  bigotry, 
notwithstanding  some  imworthy,  but  half  unconscious 
mannerism,  which  is  often  mo.st  unjustly  stigmatised  as 
hypocrisy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  quailer 
BO  much  happiness  at  once  diffused  and  enjoyed,  or  so  much 
virtue  attained  with  so  little  tension  or  struggle.  Com¬ 
bining  with  his  sacred  calling  a  warm  sympathy  with  the 
intellectual,  social,  and  political  movements  of  his  time, 
possessing  the  enlarged  practical  knowledge  of  a  father  of  a 
family,  and  entering  with  a  keen  zest  into  the  occupations 
and  the  amusements  of  his  parishioners,  a  good  clergyman  will 
rarely  obtrude  his  religious  convictions  into  secular  spheres, 
but  yet  will  make  them  apparent  in  all.  They  will  be  re¬ 
vealed  by  a  higher  and  deeper  moral  tone,  by  a  more 
scrupulous  purity  in  word  and  action,  by  an  all-pervasive 
gentleness,  which  refines,  and  softens,  and  mellows,  and  adds 
as  much  to  the  charm  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  character 


existence  of  more  soriong  vice,  nnllos  c®libes  esse,  ut  in  plerisqne 
The  passage  (which  is  quoted  parochiis  non  aliter  velint  preeby 
by  Bayle)  ig  too  remarkable  to  terum  tolerare  nisi  conenbinam 
le  omitted.  ‘  Taceo  de  fornica-  habeat,  quo  vel  sic  suis  sit  consul 
tionibus  et  adulteriis  a  quibus  qui  turn  uxoribus,  quae  nec  sic  quidem 
alieni  sunt  probro  caeteris  ac  ludi-  usquequaque  sunt  extra  periculum. 
brio  esse  solent,  spadonesque  aut  Nic.  de  Clem.  De  Prasul.  Siinonido 
Eodomitae  appellantnr ;  denique  (Lea,  p.  386.) 

Uid  usque  adeo  persnasnm  habent 
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in  which  it  is  displayed.  In  visiting  the  sick,  relieving  the 
poor,  instructing  the  young,  and  discharging  a  thousand 
delicate  offices  for  which  a  woman’s  tact  is  especially  needed, 
his  wife  finds  a  sphere  of  labour  which  is  at  once  intensely 
active  and  intensely  feminine,  and  her  example  is  not  less 
beneficial  than  her  ministrations. 

Among  the  Catholic  priesthood,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  vow  of  celibacy  is  faithfully  observed,  a  chai-acter 
of  a  different  type  is  formed,  which  with  very  grave  and 
deadly  faults  combines  some  of  the  noblest  excellences  to 
which  humanity  can  attain.  Separated  from  most  of  the  ties 
and  affections  of  earth,  viewing  life  chiefly  through  the 
distorted  medium  of  the  casuist  or  the  confessional,  and 
deprived  of  those  relationships  which  more  than  any  others 
soften  and  expand  the  character,  the  Catholic  priests  have 
been  but  too  often  conspicuous  for  their  fiei-ce  and  sanguinarj 
fanaticism,  and  for  their  indifference  to  all  interests  except 
those  of  their  Church  ;  while  the  narrow  i-ange  of  their 
sympathies,  and  the  intellectual  servitude  they  have  accepted, 
render  them  peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  office  of  educating  the 
young,  which  they  so  persistently  claim,  and  which,  to  the 
great  misfortune  of  the  world,  they  were  long  jjermitted  to 
monopolise.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  other  body  of  men 
have  ever  exhibited  a  more  single-minded  and  unworldly 
zeal,  refracted  by  no  personal  interests,  sacrificing  to  duty 
the  dearest  of  earthly  objects,  and  confronting  with  un¬ 
daunted  heroism  eveiy  form  of  hardship,  of  suffering,  and 
of  death. 

That  the  middle  ages,  even  in  their  darkest  periods,  pro¬ 
duced  many  good  and  great  men  of  the  latter  type  it  would 
be  unjust  and  absurd  to  deny.  It  can  hardly,  however,  be 
questioned  that  the  extreme  frequency  of  illicit  connections 
among  the  clergy  tended  during  many  centuiies  most  actively 
to  lower  the  moral  tone  of  tlie  laity,  and  to  counteract  the 
great  services  in  the  cause  of  purity  which  Christian  teach- 
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mg  had  undoubtedly  ofToctod.  The  priestly  connections  were 
nuely  so  ftilly  recognised  as  to  enable  the  mistress  to  fill  a 
lotion  bke  that  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  chief  Uiachera  and 
exemplars  of  momls  Uving  habitually  in  an  intercourso 
which  waa  acknowledged  to  be  ambiguous  or  wrong,  must 
have  acted  most  iiyurioasly  upon  every  class  of  the  com- 
mimty  Asceticism,  proclaiming  war  upon  human  nature 
produced  a  revulsion  towards  its  extreme  opposite,  and  even 
when  It  was  obsei-ved  it  was  frerpiently  detrimental  to 
pui-ity  of  mmd.  Ihe  habit  of  continually  looking  upon  mar 
mge  in  ite  coarsest  light,  and  of  regarding  the  propagation 
of  the  species  as  its  one  legitimate  end,  exercised  a  pecu- 
Imi  ly  pervertmg  influence  upon  the  imagination  ITie  ex- 
ubemnt  piety  of  wives  who  desired  to  live  apart  fiom  their 
h^ban^  often  drove  the  latter  into  serious  irregularities.' 
The  norion  of  am  was  introduced  into  the  dearest  of  re¬ 
lationships,  and  the  whole  subject  was  distorted  and  de- 

bonoflts  of  Protestantism 
hat  It  did  much  to  banish  these  modes  of  thought  and 
f^lmg  from  the  world,  and  to  restore  marriage  to  its  sim- 
p  icity  and  its  dignity.  We  have  a  gratifying  Ulustration 


'  This  was  energetically  noticed 
by  Lather,  in  his  famous  sermon 
•  De  Matrimonio,’  and  some  of  the 
C’atiolic  preachers  of  an  earlier 
period  ha/l  made  the  same  com¬ 
plaint.  See  a  carious  passage 
from  a  contemporary  of  Boccaccio, 
quoted  by  Moray,  Les  Litres  pri- 
cheurs,  p.  1 66.  •  Vast  nnmbors  of 

laymen  separated  from  their  wives 
under  the  influence  of  the  ascetic 
enthusiasm  which  Hildebrand  cre- 
atetl.'— Leo,  p.  264. 

’  ‘  Quando  enim  servata  fide 
ihon  causa  prolis  conjuges  con- 
veniunt  *ic  excusatur  coitus  ut 


culpiun  non  habeat.  Qnando  vero 
doficiento  bono  prolis  fide  tamen 
son-afa  conveuiunt  causa  inconti- 
nontioe  non  sic  excusatur  ut  non 
habeat  culpam,  sod  venialom. 

Item  hoc  quod  conjugati  victi  c<^n- 
cupisceiitia  utuntux  invicem,  ultra 
necessitatem  liberos  procreandi, 
ponam  in  his  pro  quibns  quotidie 
diamus  Dimitto  nobis  dobita  nos- 
tra.  .  .  Unde  in  sentontiolis 

Sexti  Pythagorici  legitnr  ‘'omnis 
ardentior  arnafor  preprite  uxoris 
goiter  est."’— Peter  Lombard. 
Sentmt.  lib.  iv.  dist.  31. 
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of  the  extent  to  ^n^hich  an  old  3upei*3tition  has  declined,  in 
the  fact  that  when  Goldsmith,  in  his  groat  romance,  desired 
to  depict  the  harmless  eccentricities  of  his  sim2)le-minded  and 
nnworldly  vicar,  he  represented  him  as  maintaining  that 
opinion  concerning  the  sinfulness  of  the  second  marriage  of  a 
clergyman  which  was  for  many  centuries  universal  in  the 
Church. 

Another  injurious  consequence,  resulting,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  asceticism,  was  a  tendency  to  depreciate 
extremely  the  character  and  the  position  of  women.  In 
this  tendency  we  may  detect  in  part  the  influence  of  the 
earlier  Jewish  writings,  in  which  an  impartial  observer 
may  find  evident  traces  of  the  common  Oriental  depreci¬ 
ation  of  women.  The  custom  of  purchase-money  to  the 
father  of  the  bride  was  admitted.  Polygamy  was  au¬ 
thorised,'  and  practised  by  the  wisest  man  on  an  enormoiis 
scale.  A  woman  was  regarded  a.s  the  origin  of  human  ills. 
A  period  of  purification  was  appointed  after  the  birth  of 
every  child ;  but.  by  a  very  significyint  provision,  it  was 
twee  a.s  long  in  the  case  of  a  female  as  of  a  male  child.* 

‘  The  badness  of  men,’  a  Jewi.sh  writer  emphatically  declared, 

‘  is  better  than  the  goodness  of  women.’  *  The  tjqios  of 
female  excellence  exhibited  in  the  (jjirly  period  of  Jewish 
liistory  are  in  genei*al  of  a  low  order,  and  certainly  far 
inferior  to  those  of  Roman  history  or  Greek  poetry;  and  the 
wannest  eulogy  of  a  woman  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
probably  that  which  wa.s  bestowed  upon  her  who,  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  most  aggravated  treachery,  had  murdered 
the  sleeping  fugitive  who  had  taken  refuge  under  her  roof. 

'  Many  wives,  however,  were  ’  Levit.  xii.  1-5. 
forWdden.  (Dont  xvii.  17.)  *  Ecclesiasticus,  xlii.  14.  1 

Polygamy  is  said  to  have  ceased  believe,  howover,  the  passage  has 
among  the  .Tews  after  tho  return  been  translated  ‘Better  the  bad- 
fn'in  the  Babylonish  c.nptivity. —  ness  of  a  man  than  the  bhuvilish- 
Wbewoll’s  ElemenU  of  M(rralittf,  ments  of  a  woman.’ 
book  iv.  ell.  v. 
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The  combined  influence  of  the  Jewish  ^v^itings,  and  of 
that  ascetic  feeling  which  treated  women  as  the  chief  source 
of  temptation  to  man,  was  shown  in  those  fierce  invectives, 
which  form  so  conspicuous  and  so  grotesque  a  portion  of  the 
writings  of  the  bathers,  and  which  contrast  so  curiously  with 
the  adulation  bestowed  upon  particular  members  of  the  sex. 
Woman  w^as  represented  as  the  door  of  hell,  as  the  mother  of 
all  human  ills.  She  should  be  ashamed  at  the  very  thought 
that  she  is  a  woman.  She  should  live  in  continual  penance, 
on  account  of  the  curses  she  has  brought  upon  the  world. 
She  should  be  ashamed  of  her  dress,  for  it  is  the  memorial 
of  her  fall.  She  should  be  especially  ashamed  of  her  beauty, 
for  it  is  the  most  potent  instrument  of  the  daemon.  Physical 
beauty  was  indeed  perpetually  the  theme  of  ecclesiastical 
denimciations,  though  one  singular  exception  seems  to  have 
been  made ;  for  it  has  been  observed  that  in  the  middle  ages 
the  pei-sonal  beauty  of  bishops  was  continually  noticed  ui)on 
their  tombs.*  Women  were  even  forbidden  by  a  piovincial 
Council,  in  the  sixth  century,  on  account  of  their  impurity, 
to  receive  the  Euchaiist  into  their  naked  hands.*  Their 
essentially  subordinate  position  was  continually  maintained. 

It  is  probable  that  this  teaching  liad  its  paii;  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  principles  of  legislation  concerning  the  sex.  The 
Pagan  laws  during  the  Empire  had  been  continually  repealing 
the  old  disabilities  of  women,  and  the  legislative  movement 
in  their  favour  continued  with  xmabated  force  from  Constan¬ 
tine  to  Justinian,  and  appeared  also  in  some  of  the  eai-ly 
laws  of  the  barbarians.*  But  in  the  whole  feudal  legislation 


*  This  curious  fact  is  noticed 
by  Le  Slant,  Imcriptiom  chri- 
(uynnrs  de  la  Gaule,  pp.  xcvii.- 
xcviii. 

’  See  the  decree  of  a  Coimcil  of 
Aoxerre  (.v.d.  678),  can.  36. 

•  See  the  last  two  chanters  of 


Troplong,  Infltiences  du  ChrUiian- 
hme  sur  le  Droit  (a  work,  however, 
which  is  written  much  more  in 
the  spirit  of  an  apologist  than  in 
that  of  an  historian),  and  Legouv^ 
pp.  27-29. 
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women  were  placed  in  a  much  lower  legal  position  than  in 
the  Pagan  Empire.'  In  addition  to  the  personal  restrictions 
which  grewnecesssirily  out  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  concerning 
divorce,  and  concerning  the  subordination  of  the  weaker  sex, 
wo  find  numerous  and  stringent  enactments,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  women  to  succeed  to  any  considerable  amoimt 
of  property,  and  which  almo.st  reduced  them  to  the  alter¬ 
native  of  marriage  or  a  nunnery.*  The  complete  inferiority 
of  the  sex  was  continually  maintained  by  the  law  ;  and  that 
generous  pubUc  opinion  which  in  Kome  had  frequently 
revolted  against  the  injustice  done  to  girls,  in  depriving 
them  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers, 
totally  disappeared.  Wherever  the  canon  law  has  been  the 
basis  of  legislation,  we  find  laws  of  succession  sacrificing  the 
intei-ests  of  daughters  and  of  wives,*  and  a  state  of  public 
opinion  which  has  been  foi-med  and  i-egulated  by  these  laws; 
nor  was  any  seiious  attempt  made  to  abolish  them  till  the 


’  Even  in  matters  not  relating 
to  property,  the  position  of  women 
in  feudalism  was  a  low  one.  ‘  Tout 
mari,’  says  Beaumanoir,  ‘  peut 
battresa  femme  quand  elJe  ne  veut 
pjis  ob^ir  a  son  commandenient,  ou 
quand  elle  le  maudit,  ou  quand 
elle  le  dement,  pourvu  que  co  soit 
mod4r6ment  et  sans  que  mort 
e'eusuive,’  quoted  by  Legouv6,  p. 
148.  Contrast  with  this  the  say¬ 
ing  of  the  elder  Cato:  ‘A  man 
who  beats  his  wife  or  his  children 
lays  impious  hands  on  that  which 
is  most  holy  and  most  sacred  in 
the  world.’  —  Plutarch,  Marcus 
Cate. 

j  See  Legouv^,  pp.  :i9-38; 
Maine’s  Ancient  Lav’,  pp.  154-169. 

*  ‘  No  society  which  preserves 
any  tincture  of  Christian  institu¬ 
tions  is  likely  to  restore  to  mariied 
women  the  personal  liberty  con¬ 


ferred  on  them  by  the  middle 
Eoman  law:  but  the  proprietarj- 
disabilities  of  married  females 
stand  on  quite  a  different  basis 
from  their  personal  incapacities, 
and  it  is  by  keeping  alive  and  con¬ 
solidating  the  former  that  the  ex¬ 
positors  of  the  canon  law  have 
deeply  injured  civilisation.  There 
are  many  vestiges  of  a  struggle 
between  the  secular  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  principles  ;  but  the  canon  law 
nearly  everywhere  prevailed.’ — 
Maine's  Ancient  Law,  p.  158.  I 
may  observe  that  the  Russian  law 
was  early  very  favourable  to  the 
proprietary  rights  of  married 
women.  See  a  remarkable  letter 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Princess 
DaSikkew  (edited  by  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
ford  :  London,  1840),  vol.  ii.  p, 
404. 
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close  of  the  last  contuiy.  The  P’rencn  revolntionista,  thongli 
rejecting  the  proposal  of  ai6y6s  and  Condorcot  to  accord 
political  emancipation  to  women,  established  at  least  an  equal 
succession  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  thus  initiated  a  great 
reformation  of  lioth  law  and  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later 
must  traveree  the  world. 

In  their  efforts  to  mi.so  the  standard  of  purity,  the 
CTiristian  teachers  derived  much  aasistanco  from  the  incur¬ 
sions  and  the  conquests  of  the  barbarians.  The  di&solution 
of  vast  retinues  of  slaves,  the  suspension  of  most  public 
games,  and  the  general  impoverishment  that  followed  tlte 
invasions,  were  all  favourable  to  female  virtue ;  and  in  this 
resjKct  the  various  trilxjs  of  barbarians,  liowover  idolent  and 
lawless,  wore  far  superior  to  the  more  civilised  community. 
Tacitus,  in  a  veiy  famous  work,  had  long  before  pourtrayod 
in  the  most  flattering  colours  the  purity  of  the  Gormans. 
Adultery,  he  said,  was  very  rare  among  them.  Tlie  adul¬ 
teress  was  driven  from  the  house  with  shaven  liair  and 
beaten  ignominiously  through  tlio  village.  Neitlier  youth 
nor  beauty,  nor  wealth  could  enable  a  woman  wlio  wj 
known  to  have  sinned  to  secui-e  a  husband.  Polygamy  was 
restricted  to  the  princes,  who  looked  upon  a  plurality  of 
wives  rather  as  a  badge  of  dignity  than  as  a  gratification  of 
the  passions.  Mothers  invariably  gave  suck  to  their  own 
children.  Infanticide  was  forbidden.  Widows  were  not 
allowed  to  re-many.  The  men  feared  captivity,  much  more 
for  their  wives  than  for  themselvas;  they  Ixilieved  that  a 
s^cd  and  projdietic  gift  resided  in  women ;  they  consulted 
thoin  fts  ohicIbs,  and  followed  tlicir  counsels.  * 

It  is  generally  lielieved,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  vliat 
Inratus  m  this  work  intended  to  reprove  the  dis.solute  l.abite 
of  his  follow-counliymen,  and  consideiably  over-coloured  the 
Tirtuo  of  the  bai-barians.  Of  the  sulistantial  justice,  however, 


'  Germania,  cap.  ix.  xviii.-x> 
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of  luM  picture  we  have  much  ovideuce.  Salrian,  who,  about 
three  contm-ioa  later,  witneasod  and  described  the  mamuoi’S  of 
tho  harlwixians  who  had  triumphed  over  tiie  Empire,  attoateil 
in  tho  strongest  language  tho  conti-nst  which  theh*  chastity 
presented  to  tho  vice  of  those  whom  they  had  sub<lued.'  The 
Scondiimyian  mythology  aliounds  in  legenila  exldbiting  tho 
clear  sentiment  of  tlio  heathen  tribes  on  the  subject  of  purity, 
and  tho  awful  penalties  throjxtonod  in  tho  next  world  against 
the  sixlucors.*  'the  bai-bai-iau  women  were  accustomed  to  pi-ac- 
tise  modicino  jiud  to  interpret  thmms,  and  they  also  very 
frequently  acconipaniod  their  husbands  to  battle,  mlUed  their 
bi-okon  forces,  jvud  oven  themselves  took  poi-t  in  the  tight.* 
Augustus  had  iliacoverod  that  it  was  useless  to  keep  bai’- 
batnau  chiefs  ns  hostages,  and  that  tho  one  way  of  securing 
tho  Udelity  of  traitors  was  by  taking  their  wives,  for  these, 
at  le/ist,  woi-o  never  saci-iliced.  Instances  of  female  heroism 
are  said  to  have  occuured  in  the  conquered  nations,  which 
might  rival  Uio  most  splendid  in  the  Kommi  annals. 
VVhen  Marius  hiul  viuiquishod  an  army  of  the  Teutons,  their 
wives  besought  tho  conqueror  to  permit  them  to  become  the 
sorviuits  of  tho  Vestal  Virgins,  in  order  that  their  honour,  at 
least,  miglit  bo  secure  in  slavery.  Their  request  was  refused, 
and  that  night  they  all  perished  by  their  own  hands.’*  A 
powerful  noble  once  solicitotl  tho  hand  of  a  Galatian  lady 
uauitHi  Comma,  who,  faithful  to  hei-  husband,  resisted  all  his 
.mtn'atios.  Kesolvod  at  any  liazord  to  succeed,  he  causo<l  her 
huslvinil  to  be  assassinated,  and  when  she  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Dian«s  and  enrolloil  herself  among  the  priestesses, 
bo  sent  noble  after  noble  to  induce  her  to  relent.  After 
a  time,  he  vcutuiiHl  himself  into  her  presence.  She  feigned 


Wupcollinua,  xr.  12;  Voptaoub. 
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*  Valor.  Max.  \i.  i  ;  ilien.n. 
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H  willingness  to  yield,  bxit  told  him  it  wius  first  necessary  to 
make  a  libation  to  the  goddess.  She  appeared  as  a  priestess 
before  the  altar,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  wine,  which 
she  liad  poisoned.  She  drank  half  of  it  herself,  handed  the 
remainder  to  her  gxiilty  lover,  and  when  he  had  drained  the 
cuj)  to  the  dregs,  burst  into  a  fierce  thanksgiving,  that  she 
had  been  permitted  to  avenge,  and  was  soon  to  rejoin,  her 
murdered  husband.*  Another  and  still  more  remarkable 
instance  of  conjugal  fidelity  was  furnished  by  a  Gaulish 
woman  named  Epponina.  Her  husband,  Julims  Sabinus, 
had  rebelled  against  Vespasian;  he  was  conqiiered,  and 
might  easily  have  escaped  to  Germany,  but  could  not  bear  to 
aliandon  his  young  wife.  He  retired  to  a  villa  of  his  own, 
concealed  himself  in  subteiranean  cellars  that  were  below  it, 
and  insti-ucted  a  fieedman  to  spread  the  report  that  he  had 
committed  suicide,  while,  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
his  body,  he  set  fire  to  the  villa.  Epponina,  hearing  of  the 
suicide,  for  thix5e  days  lay  {)rostrate  on  the  groimd  without 
eating.  At  length  the  fieedman  came  to  her,  and  told  her 
that  the  suicide  was  feigned.  Site  continued  her  lamenbi- 
tions  by  day,  but  visited  her  husband  by  night.  She  became 
with  child,  but  owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  ointment,  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  concealing  her  state  from  her  friends.  When  the 
hour  of  parturition  was  at  hand,  she  went  alone  into  the 
cellar,  and  without  any  assistance  or  attendance  was  de- 
livei’ed  of  twins,  whom  she  brought  up  underground.  For 
nine  yeare  she  fulfilled  her  task,  when  Sabinus  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and,  to  the  lasting  disgi-ace  of  Vespasian,  was 
executed,  in  spite  of  the  supplications  of  his  wife,  who 
made  it  her  last  request  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
die  with  him.* 

The  moral  purity  of  tJie  barbarians  was  of  a  kind  alto- 

*  Plutarch,  De  Midiir.  Virt.  The  name  of  this  hepiic  wife  is 

*  Plutarch,  Amaiorius;  Xiphi-  given  in  three  different  forms, 
lin.  Irri.  16;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  67. 
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gether  different  from  that  which  the  ascetic  movement 
inculcated.  It  was  concentrated  exclusively  upon  marriage. 
It  showed  itself  in  a  noble  conjugal  fidelity;  but  it  wa.« 
little  fitted  for  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  did  not,  as  wo  have 
seen,  prevent  excessive  dLsordei-s  among  the  priesthood.  The 
practice  of  polygamy  among  the  barbarian  kings  was  also 
for  some  centuries  unchecked,  or  at  least  unsuppi'essed,  by 
Christianity.  The  kings  Caribert  and  Chilperic  had  both 
many  wivo',  at  the  same  time. '  Clotaire  married  the  sister 
of  his  first  wife  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  who,  on  the 
intention  of  the  king  being  annoimced,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  ‘  Let  my  lord  do  what  seemeth  good  in  his  sight,  only 
let  thy  seiwant  live  in  thy  favour.’  ^  Theodebert,  whose 
general  goodness  of  character  is  warmly  extolled  by  the 
episcopal  historian,  abandoned  his  first  wife  on  account  of  an 
atrocious  cimie  which  she  had  committed;  took,  during  her 
lifetime,  another,  to  whom  he  had  previously  been  Ijetrotliod ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  this  second  wife,  and  while  the  first 
was  still  living,  took  a  third,  whom,  however,  at  a  later 
period  he  murdered.^  St.  Columbanus  was  expelled  from 
Gaul  chiefly  on  account  of  his  denunciations  of  the  polygamy 
of  King  Thierry.^  Dagobert  hafl  three  wives,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  concubines.®  Charlemagne  himself  had  at  the 
same  time  two  wives,  and  he  indulged  largely  in  concu¬ 
bines.®  After  this  period  examples  of  this  nature  became 
i-are.  Tlie  Popes  and  the  bishops  exercised  a  strict  super¬ 
vision  over  domestic  morals,  and  strenuously,  and  in  most 
cases  successfully,  ojjposed  the  attempts  of  kings  and  nobles 
to  repudiate  their  wives. 

'  On  the  polygamy  of  the  ‘  Ibid.  li. 

see  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  26;  on  the  •  Eginhardus,  Vit.  Kar.  Mag. 
polygamy  of  Chilperic,  Greg.  Tur.  xviii.  Charlemagne  had,  accord- 
IV.  28 ;  V.  14.  ing  to  Eginhard,  four  wives,  but,  as 

’  Greg.  Tnr.  iv.  3.  far  as  I  can  understand,  only  two 

•  Ibid,  iii  25-27,  36.  at  the  same  time. 

*  rredegariu",  xxxvi. 
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But,  notwithstanding  these  stai-tling  facts,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  the  general  pmity  of  the  bai’barians  was  from 
the  first  superior  to  that  of  the  later  Romans,  and  it  appears 
in  many  of  their  laws.  It  has  been  very  happily  observed,* 
that  the  high  v^ue  placed  on  this  virtuo  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  Salic  code,  while  a  charge  of  cow-ardice 
falsely  brought  against  a  man  was  only  punished  by  a  fine 
of  three  solidi,  a  charge  of  unchastity  falsely  brought  against 
a  woman  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  forty-five.  The  Teutonic 
sentiment  was  shown  in  a  very  stem  legislation  against 
wlultery  and  rape,*  and  cm-iously  minute  pmcautions  were 
sometimes  taken  to  guard  against  them.  A  law  of  the 
Spanish  Visigoths  proliibited  surgeons  from  bleeding  any 
free  woman  except  in  the  presence  of  her  lumband,  of  her 
u^-est  relative,  or  at  least  of  some  properly  appointed 
witness,  and  a  Salic  law  imposed  a  fine  of  fifteen  pieces  of 
gold  upon  any  one  who  improperly  pressed  her  hand.* 

Under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  assisted  by  the  bar- 
bai-iaus,  a  vast  change  passed  gi  adually  over  the  world.  The 
vice  we  aie  considering  was  probably  more  rare ;  it  certainly 
;ussumed  less  extravagant  forms,  and  it  was  screened  from 
observation  with  a  new  modesty.  The  theory  of  morals  had 
become  cleai-er,  and  the  practice  was  somewhat  improved. 
The  extreme  grossnesa  of  literature  had  disappeared,  and  the 
more  glaring  violations  of  maniage  were  always  censured 
•and  often  repressed.  The  penitential  discipline,  and  tlie 
exci  tations  of  the  pulpit,  diffused  abroad  an  immeasm-ably 
hiXer  sense  of  the  importance  of  purity  than  Pagan  anti¬ 
quity  had  known.  St.  Gregory  the  Gi-eat,  following  in  the 
steps  of  some  Pagan  philosophers,*  stienuously  urged  upon 


*  Stnyth  b  JatctuTcs  ojt  jldodetH 
Hittoru,  voJ.  i.  pp.  61-62. 

’  Milman’a  Hist,  of  Latin 
Christianity,  rol.  i.  p.  303;  L«- 
SOUV.S.  Hist,  fiforalc  dss  FcTiimes, 


p.  67. 

’  See,  on  these  laws,  Lord 
Karnes  On  Women ;  Legouvi,  p.  67. 

‘  Favorinus  had  strongly  ur;;ed 
it.  (Aul.  GeU.  Noct.  xii. 
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niortita-s  the  duty  of  themselves  suckling  their  childi-en ;  and 
mnny  minute  and  stringent  precepts  were  made  against 
exti-avagancos  of  dress  and  manners.  The  religious  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Greece  and  A  sia  Minor,  which  had  almost  conse¬ 
crated  inostitution,  were  for  ever  abolisliod,  and  the  courtesan 
sank  into  a  lower  stage  of  degradation. 

Basidas  these  changes,  the  duty  of  rfx;i])rocal  fidelity  in 
maniage  was  enforced  with  a  new  earnestness.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  the  levity  with  which  the  frailty  of  men  has 
in  most  ages  been  regarded,  and  the  extreme  severity  with 
which  women  who  have  teen  guilty  of  the  same  offbnee  have 
generally  l)een  treated,  forms  one  of  the  most  singular 
anomalies  in  moral  history,  and  appeai-s  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  the  temptation  usT7aIly  springs  from 
the  sox  which  is  so  readily  pardoned  ;  that  the  sox  wliich 
is  visited  with  such  crusliing  penalties  is  proverbially  the 
mast  weak ;  and  that,  in  the  ca.se  of  women,  but  not  in  the 
ca.se  of  men,  the  vice  is  very  commonly  the  result  of  the  most 
abject  misery  and  poverty.  For  this  disparity  of  censure 
several  reasons  have  been  assigned.  The  ofi'ence  can  be  more 
surely  and  easily  detected,  and  therefore  more  certainly 
punished,  in  the  case  of  women  than  of  men ;  and,  as  the  duty 
of  providing  for  his  children  falls  upon  the  father,  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  family  of  children  who  are  not  bis  own  is  a 
special  injury  to  liim,  while  illegitimate  children  who  do  not 
spring  from  adultery  will  probably,  on  account  of  their  father 
having  entered  into  no  compact  to  suj)port  them,  ultimately 
become  ciiminals  or  paupers,  and  therefore  a  burden  to 
society.'  It  may  be  added,  I  think,  that  several  causes 
render  the  observance  of  this  virtue  more  difficult  for  one  sex 
than  for  the  other  ;  that  ite  violation,  when  ev’cry  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  moi-al  degradation  which  is  a  result  of 


'  Theso  nre  the  masons  givon  by  Mallhua,  On  PopulaNmi,  booh 
ill.  eh.  ii. 
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the  existing  condition  of  public  opinion,  is  naturally  more 
profoundly  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  women  than  of 
men  ;  and  also  that  much  of  our  feeling  on  these  subjects  ie 
due  to  laws  and  moral  systems  which  were  formed  by  men, 
and  were  in  the  first  mstuncc  intended  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  passages  in  the  Fathers,  assorting  the  equality  of  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  both  sexes,  are  exceedingly  unequi¬ 
vocal  ;  ‘  and  although  the  docti-ine  itself  had  been  anticipated 
by  Seneca  and  Plutai’ch,  it  had  probably  never  before,  and  it 
has  never  since,  been  so  fully  realised  as  in  the  early  Church. 
It  camiot,  however,  be  said  that  the  conquest  has  been 
retained.  At  the  present  day,  although  the  standard  of 
morals  is  far  higher  than  in  Pagan  Pome,  it  may  bo 
questioned  whether  the  inequality  of  the  censme  which  is 
bestowed  upon  the  two  sexes  is  not  as  groat  as  in  the  days 
of  Paganism,  and  that  inequality  is  continually  the  cause  of 
the  most  shameful  and  the  most  pitiable  injustice.  In  one 
respect,  indeed,  a  gi-eat  retrogression  i-esulted  from  chivalry, 
and  long  survived  its  decay.  The  chai-acter  of  the  seducer, 
and  especially  of  the  pas.sionless  seducer  who  pm'sues  his 
career  simply  as  a  kind  of  sport,  and  under  tho  influence  of 
no  stronger  motive  than  vanity  or  a  spii-it  of  adventure,  has 
been  glorified  and  idealised  in  the  popular-  liteniture  of 
Christendom  in  a  manner  to  which  we  can  find  no  parallel 
in  antiquity.  When  we  reflect  that  the  object  of  such  a  man 
is  by  the  coldest  and  most  deliberate  treachery  to  blast  the 


.  j  -A^agustine  (2)«  Cory,  stupro  atque  adultorio  cond<>innato 

Adult.  11.  19)  maintains  that  adul-  passim  per  lupanaria  et  ancillulas 
tery  is  even  more  criminal  in  the  libido  permittitur,  qnasi  culpam 
man  than  in  the  woman.  St.  dignitas  faciat  non  voluntas.  Apud 
Jerome  has  an  impressive  passage  nos  quod  non  licet  feminis  a-que 
on  the  subject:  ‘Alise  sunt  leges  non  licet  viris;  et  eadem  servitus 
C»8arum,  ali»  Chnsti ;  almd  pari  conditions  censetur.’ — Ep. 
Fapianns,  aliud  Pauliw  nostri  Iixvii.  St.  Chrysostom  writes  in 
pTOcepit.  Apud  illos  vins  impu-  a  similar  strain. 

Bicitise  frsena  laxantur  et  solo 
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lives  of  lunoccnt  women ;  when  we  compare  tlio  levity  of 
Ids  motive  with  the  irreparable  injury  he  indicts ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  he  can  only  deceive  his  victim  by 
jKjrsuadiug  her  to  love  him,  and  c:m  only  ruin  her  by 
persuading  her  to  trust  him,  it  must  owned  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a  cruelty  more  wanton  and  more 
heartless,  or  a  character  combining  more  numerous  elements 
of  infamy  and  of  dishonour.  That  such  a  character  should 
for  many  centuries  have  been  the  i)opular  ideal  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  literature,  and  the  boast  of  numbers 
who  most  plume  themselves  upon  theii’  honour,  is  assunjdly 
one  of  the  most  mournful  facts  in  histoiy,  and  it  lepresonts 
a  moral  deflection  certainly  not  less  than  was  revealed 
ui  ancient  Gi’coce  by  the  position  that  was  assigned  to  the 
courtesan. 

llie  fundamental  truth,  that  the  same  act  can  never  be  at 
once  venial  for  a  man  to  demand,  and  infamous  for  a  woman 
to  accord,  though  nobly  enforced  by  the  early  Chnstians,  has 
not  passed  into  the  popular  sentiment  of  Christendom.  The 
mystical  character,  however,  which  the  Church  imparted  to 
maniage  has  been  extremely  influential.  Partly  by  raising 
it  into  a  sacrament,  and  j)ai'tly  by  representing  it  as,  in 
some  mysterious  and  not  very  definable  sense,  an  imago  of 
the  union  of  Christ  ^\'ith  His  Church,  a  feeling  was  fostered 
that  a  lifelong  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman  is,  vinder 
all  circumstances,  the  single  form  of  intercoiu’so  between  the 
sexes  which  is  not  illegitimate ;  and  this  conviction  has 
acquired  the  force  of  a  j)i-imal  moral  intuition. 

Thera  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  stringency 
with  which  it  is  usually  laid  down,  it  rests  not  upon  the  law 
of  nature,  but  ui)on  positive  law,  although  unassisted  nature 
is  sufficient  to  lead  men  many  stops  in  its  direction.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  subject  simjjly  in  the  light  of  unaided  i-eason, 
two  rules  comju’ise  the  whole  duty  of  man.  He  must  ab¬ 
stain  from  whatever  injures  happiness  or  degrades  character. 
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Cniler  the  tirst  head,  ho  must  include  the  more  remote 
as  well  as  the  immediate  consecjuences  of  his  act.  He  must 
consider  how  his  partner  will  be  affected  by  the  union,  the 
light  in  which  society  will  view  the  connection,  the  probable 
position  of  the  childien  to  be  born,  the  effect  of  these  bhths, 
and  also  the  effect  of  his  example  upon  the  well-being  of 
society  at  lai-ge.  Some  of  the  elements  of  this  calcidation 
vary  in  different  stages  of  society.  Thus,  public  opinion  in 
one  age  will  reprobate,  and  therefore  punish,  connections 
which,  in  another  age,  are  fully  sanctioned  ;  and  the  probable 
position  of  the  childi-en,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  bhths 
upon  society,  will  dei)end  gi-eatly  upon  pai-ticular  and 
national  ciicumstances. 

Under  the  second  head  is  comprised  the  influence  of  this 
intercourse  in  clouding  or  developing  the  moral  feelings, 
lowering  or  elevating  the  tone  of  character,  exciting  or  allav- 
ing  the  abeiTations  of  the  imagination,  incapacitating  men  for 
pm-e  aliections  or  extending  their  range,  making  the  animal 
part  of  our  nature  more  or  less  predominant.  We  know,  by 
the  intuition  of  our  moi-al  nature,  that  this  predominance  is 
always  a  degraded,  though  it  is  not  always  an  unhappy,  con¬ 
dition.  We  also  know  that  it  is  a  law  of  our  being,  that 
powerful  and  beautiful  affections,  which  had  before  been 
latent,  are  evoked  m  some  particular  forms  of  union,  while 
other  forms  of  union  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  deaden  the 
aflections  and  to  poiwert  the  chai'acter. 

In  these  considerations  we  have  ample  greunds  for 
maintaining  that  the  lifelong  union  of  one  man  and  of  one 
woman  should  bo  the  normal  or  dominant  type  of  intercoui-se 
between  the  sexes.  We  can  prove  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
most  conducive  to  the  happiness,  and  also  to  the  moral 
elevation,  of  all  paiHcs.  But  beyond  this  point  it  would, 

I  conceive,  be  impossible  to  advance,  except  by  the  assistance 
of  a  special  revelation.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because 
this  should  lie  the  dominant  type  it  should  be  thr  only  one. 
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or  that  the  interests  of  society  demand  that  all  connections 
should  he  forced  into  the  same  die.  ConnectionSj  which  were 
confessedly  only  for  a  few  years,  have  always  subsisted  side 
by  side  with  permanent  marriages ;  and  in  periods  when  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  acquiescing  in  their  propriety,  inflicts  no  excora- 
mimication  on  one  or  both  of  the  partners,  when  these 
jmrtners  are  not  living  the  demoralising  and  degrading  life 
which  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  when 
proper  provision  is  made  for  the  children  who  are  bom,  it 
would  be,  I  believe,  impossible  to  prove,  by  the  light  ol 
simple  and  xmassisted  reason,  that  such  connections  should  be 
invariably  condemned.  It  is  exti-emely  important,  both  for 
the  happiness  and  for  the  moral  well-being  of  men,  that  life¬ 
long  unions  should  not  be  eflTected  simply  under  the  imperious 
prompting  of  a  blind  appetite.  There  are  always  multitudes 
who,  in  the  period  of  their  lives  when  their  passions  are  most 
strong,  are  incapable  of  suppoi-ting  children  in  their  own 
social  i-ank,  and  who  would  therefot’e  injure  society  by 
marrying  in  it,  but  are  nevertheless  perfectly  capable  of 
securuig  an  honourable  caroer  for  their  illogitimate  children 
in  the  lower  social  sphere  to  which  these  would  natm-aUy 
belong.  Under  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned,  these 
connections  arc  not  injurious,  but  beneficial,  to  the  weaker 
partner ;  they  soften  the  difierences  of  rank,  they  stimulate 
social  habits,  and  they  do  not  produce  upon  character  the 
degi-ading  effect  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  or  ujwn  society 
the  injurious  effects  of  imprudent  marriages,  one  or  other  of 
which  will  multiply  in  their  absence.  In  the  immense 
variety  of  cii-cumstances  and  characters,  cases  will  always 
appear  in  which,  on  utilitarian  gi-ounds.  they  might  seem 
advisable. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  dwell  ui)on  such  considerations  as  these, 
if  we  would  imdorstand  the  legislation  of  the  Pagan  Empire 
or  the  changes  that  were  effected  by  Christianity.  ITic 
legislatoi-s  of  the  Empire  distinctly  recognised  these  con- 
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cK^ions,  and  made  it  a  main  object  to  autboiise,  dignify,  and 
regulate  them.  The  unlimited  licence  of  divorce  practically 
included  them  \mder  the  name  of  marriage,  while  that  name 
sheltered  them  fixim  stigma,  and  prevented  many  of  the 
gravest  evils  of  unauthorised  unions.  The  word  concubine 
also,  which  in  the  Eepublic  had  the  same  signification  as 
among  ourselves,  represented  in  the  Empire  a  strictly  legal 
union — an  innovation  which  was  chiefly  due  to  Augustus, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  as  part  of  the  legislation  against 
celibacy,  and  also,  it  may  be,  as  a  corrective  of  the  licentious 
habits  that  were  general.  This  union  was  in  essentials 
merely  a  form  of  marriage,  for  he  who,  having  a  concubine, 
took  to  himself  either  a  wife  or  another  concubine,  was 
legally  guilty  of  adultery.  Like  the  commonest  form  of 
marriage,  it  was  consummated  without  any  ceremony,  and 
was  dissoluble  at  wiU.  Its  peciiliarities  were  that  it  Wiis 
contracted  between  men  of  patrician  lank  and  fi-eed  women, 
who  were  forbidden  by  law  to  intermarry  j  that  the  concubine, 
though  her  (josition  was  perfectly  recognised  and  honoiuable, 
did  not  share  the  rank  of  her  partner,  that  she  breught  no 
do^vry,  and  that  her  childi'en  followed  her  rank,  and  were 
excluded  from  the  rank  and  the  inheritance  of  their 
father.' 

Against  these  notions  Chi-istianity  declared  a  direct  and 
implacable  warfare,  which  was  imperfectly  reflected  in  the 
civil  legislation,  but  appeai-ed  unequivocally  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  and  in  most  of  the  decrees  of  the  Councils.* 


'  See  Troplong,  Influence  du  municet.  Cseterum  is  qui  non  habet 
Christianume  aur  le  Droit,  f'p.  239-  uxorem  et  pro  uiore  concubinam 
2q1_  habet  a  commnnione  non  repellatur, 

‘‘  We  find,  however,  traces  of  a  tantum  utunius  mulieris,  aut  Muris 
toleration  of  the  Ifoman  type  of  con-  aut  concubinae  ut  ei  pl^uerit,  sit 
cubine  in  Christianity  for  some  conjunctione  coutentus.’ —  1  Can. 
time.  Thus,  a  Council  of  Toledo  17.  St.  Isidore  said :  ‘Christiano 
decreed :  ‘  Si  qnis  habens  uxorem  non  dicara  plurimas  sed  nuc  duas 
fdrlifi  concubinam  habeat  non  com-  simul  habere  licitnm  est,  nisi  uiiam 
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It  taught,  as  a  religious  dogma,  invariable,  inflexible,  and 
independent  of  all  utilitarian  calculations,  that  all  forms  of 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  other  than  lifelong  unions,  were 
criminal.  By  teaching  men  to  regard  this  doctrine  as  axiom¬ 
atic,  and  therefore  inflicting  severe  social  penalties  and 
deep  degradation  on  transient  connections,  it  has  profoundly 
modified  even  their  utilitarian  aspect,  and  has  I'endered  them 
in  most  countries  f\u*tive  and  disguised.  There  is  probably 
no  other  branch  of  ethics  which  has  been  so  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  special  dogmatic  theology,  and  there  is  none  which 
would  be  so  deeply  affected  by  its  decay. 

As  a  part  of  the  same  movement,  the  purely  civil  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  later  Pagan  Empke  was  gradually  replaced  by 
religious  marriages.  Tliere  is  a  manifest  propriety  in 
invoking  a  divine  benediction  upon  an  act  which  forms  so 
important  an  epoch  in  life,  and  the  mingling  of  a  religious 
ceremony  impresses  a  deeper  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
contract.  The  essentially  religious  and  even  mystical  cha¬ 
racter  imparted  by  Christianity  to  marriage  rendered  the 
consecration  peculiarly  natural,  but  it  was  only  very 
gradually  that  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely 
necessary.  As  I  have  already  noticed,  it  was  long  dispensed 
with  in  the  marriage  of  slaves;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
freemen,  though  generally  performed,  it  was  not  made  com¬ 
pulsory  till  the  tenth  century.  ‘  In  addition  to  its  primaiy 
object  of  sanctifying  marriage,  it  became  in  time  a  powerful 


Uintum  aut  uxorem,  aut  certo  loco 
axons,  si  conjux  deest,  coHcubinam.’ 
— Apud  Gratianum,  diss.  4.  Quoted 
by  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccles. 
Ssec.  I.  diss.  29.  Mr.  Lea  {Hist,  of 
Sacerdotal  Celibacy,  pp.  203-206) 
has  devoted  an  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  note  to  tracing  the  history  of 
the  word  concubine  through  the 
middle  ages.  He  shows  that  even 


up  to  the  thirteenth  century  a  con¬ 
cubine  was  not  necessarily  an  aban¬ 
doned  woman.  The  term  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  marriages  that  were  real, 
but  not  officially  recognised.  Cole¬ 
ridge  notices  a  remarkable  irustanee 
of  the  revival  of  this  custom  in 
German  history. — Notes  on  English 
Divines  (ed.  1853),  vol.  i.  p.  221. 

■  Legouvi,  p.  199 
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Instrument  in  securing  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  who 
were  able  to  compel  men  to  submit  to  the  conditions  they 
imposed  in  the  formation  of  the  most  important  contract  of 
life;  and  the  modem  authorisation  of  civil  marriages,  by 
diminishing  greatly  the  power  of  the  Catholic  priesthood 
over  domestic  life,  has  been  one  of  the  most  severe  blows 
ecclesiastical  influence  has  undergone. 

The  absolute  sinfulness  of  divorce  was  at  the  same  time 
sti'enuously  maintained  by  the  Councils,  which  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  points,  differed  widely  from  the  civil  law. 
Constantine  restricted  it  to  three  cases  of  crime  on  the  part 
of  the  husband,  and  three  on  the  part  of  the  wife ;  but  the 
habits  of  the  people  were  too  strong  for  his  enactments,  and, 
after  one  or  two  changes  in  the  law,  the  full  latitude  of 
divoi-ce  reappeared  in  the  Justinian  Code.  The  Fathers,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  they  hesitated  a  little  about  the  case 
of  a  divorce  which  followed  an  act  of  adultery  on  the  pai*t  of 
the  wife,*  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing  all 
other  divoices  to  be  criminal,  and  peidods  of  penitential 
discipline  were  imposed  upon  Christians  who  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privileges  of  the  civil  law.*  For  many  centuries 
this  duality  of  legislation  continued.  The  bai-bainan  laws 
restricted  divorce  by  imposing  severe  fines  on  those  who 
repudiated  their  wives.  Charlemagne  pronoimced  divorce  to 
be  criminal,  but  did  not  venture  to  make  it  penal,  and  he 
practised  it  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  threat- 
ene'l  with  excommunication,  and  in  some  cases  actually 
launched  its  thunders  against,  those  who  were  guilty  of  it. 
It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  century  that  the  rictory  was 

'  See  some  curious  passiiges  in  for  a  husband  whoso  wife  had  com- 
Troplongipp.  222-223.  The  Fathers  mitted  adultery  to  re-marry. 
seem  to  have  thought  dissolution  *  Some  of  the  groat  charities  of 
of  marriage  was  not  lawful  on  ac-  Fabiola  wore  performed  as  pe- 
count  of  the  adultery  of  the  hus-  nances,  on  account  of  her  crime  in 
band,  but  that  it  was  not  absolutely  availing  herself  of  the  Icgislativ* 
unlawful,  though  not  commendable,  permi-ssion  of  divorce. 
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(leiinitely  aciueved,  and  the  civil  law,  adoptiug  the  principle 
of  the  canon  law,  prohibited  ail  divorce.* 

I  do  not  propose  in  the  present  work  to  examine  how  far 
this  total  prohibition  has  been  for  the  happiness  or  the  moi-al 
well-being  of  men,  I  will  simply  observe  that,  though  it  is 
now  often  defended,  it  was  not  originally  imposed  in  Christian 
nations,  upon  utilitai-ian  grounds,  but  was  based  upon  the  saci-a- 
mental  chai'acter  of  marriage,  upon  the  belief  that  marriage 
is  the  special  symbol  of  the  perpetual  union  of  Christ  with 
His  Chux'ch,  and  upon  a  weU-known  passage  in  the  Gospels. 
The  stringency  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which  forbids  the 
dissolution  of  marriage  even  in  the  case  of  adultery,  has 
been  considerably  relaxed  by  modern  legislation,  and  there 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  further  steps  will  yet  be 
taken  in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  vast  change  that  was 
effectetl  in  both  practice  and  theory  since  the  unlimited 
licence  of  the  Pagan  Empne  must  be  manifest  to  all. 

It  was  essential,  or  at  least  very  impoidaut,  that  a  union 
which  was  so  soleirm  and  so  iixevocable  should  be  fi-eely 
conti'acted.  The  sentiment  of'  the  Roman  patriots  towai'ds 
the  close  of  the  Republic  was  that  marriage  should  be 
regarded  as  a  means  of  providing  children  for  the  State,  and 
should  be  entered  into  as  a  matter  of  duty  with  that  view, 
and  the  laws  of  Augustus  had  imposed  many  disquaiLfications 
on  those  who  abstained  from  it.  Both  of  these  inducements 
to  marriage  passed  away  under  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
'Ihe  popular  sentiment  disappeared  with  the  decline  of  civic 
vir-tues.  The  laws  were  rescinded  under  the  influence  of  the 
ascetic  enthusiasm  which  made  men  regard  the  state  ol 
celibacy  as  pre-eminently  holy. 

There  was  still  one  other  important  condition  to  be 
attained  by  theologians  in  order  to  realise  their  ideal  type  of 


*  Laboulaye,  Recherchea  tur  la  Condition  civile  *t  politique  dee 
Femmea,  pp.  152-168. 
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marriage.  It  was  to  ])revent  the  members  of  the  Church 
from  inlei'maiTying  with  those  whose  religious  opinions 
diflered  from  their  own.  Mixed  mari-iagos,  it  has  been  truly 
said,  may  do  more  than  almost  any  other  influence  to  assuage 
the  rancour  and  the  asperity  of  .sects,  but  it  must  l)e  added 
that  a  considerable  measure  of  tolerance  must  have  been 
already  attained  l)efore  they  become  possible.  In  a  union  in 
which  each  partner  lielieves  and  re.alises  that  the  other  is 
doomed  to  an  eternity  of  miseiy  there  can  be  no  real 
happine-ss,  no  sympathy,  no  trust ;  and  a  dome.stic  agi-eement 
that  some  of  the  children  should  be  educated  in  one  relirion 

O 

and  some  in  the  other  would  be  impossible  when  each  parent 
believed  it  to  be  an  agi-eemont  that  some  children  should  be 
doomed  to  hell. 

Tlie  domestic  unhappiness  arising  from  differences  of 
belief  wfis  probably  almost  or  altogether  unknown  in  the 
world  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity;  for,  although 
dilierenccs  of  opinion  may  have  before  existed,  the  8:imc 
momentous  consequences  were  not  attached  to  them.  It  has 
been  the  osj)ecial  bane  of  periods  of  girnt  religious  change, 
such  as  the  conversion  of  tlie  Roman  Empire,  or  the  Re¬ 
formation,  or  our  own  day  when  far  more  serious  que.stions 
than  those  which  agitated  the  sixteenth  century  are  occuj)ying 
the  attention  of  a  large  proportion  of  thinkers  and  scholars, 
and  when  the  deep  and  widening  chasm  between  the  religious 
oj)inions  of  most  highly  educated  men,  and  of  the  immense 
majority  of  women,  is  painfully  apjmrent.  While  a  multitude 
of  scientific  discoveries,  critical  and  historical  lesearches,  and 
educational  reforms  have  brought  thinking  men  face  to  face 
with  religious  problems  of  extreme  importance,  women  have 
been  almost  absolutely  excluded  from  their  influence.  Tlieir 
minds  are  usually  by  nature  less  capable  than  those  of  men 
of  impartiality  and  susiicnse,  and  the  almost  complete  omission 
from  female  education  of  those  studios  which  most  discipline 
and  strengthen  the  intellect  increases  the  difference,  w’hile  at 
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tlie  same  time  it  has  been  usually  made  a  main  object  to 
Imbue  them  with  a  passionate  faith  in  traditional  opinions, 
and  to  preserve  them  from  all  contact  with  opposing  views. 
But  contracted  knowledge  and  imperfect  sympathy  are  not 
the  sole  fruits  of  this  education.  It  has  always  been  the 
peculiarity  of  a  certain  kind  of  theological  teaching  that 
it  inverts  all  the  normal  principles  of  judgment,  and  abso¬ 
lutely  destroys  intellectual  diffidence.  On  other  subjects  we 
find,  if  not  a  respect  for  honest  conviction,  at  least  some  sense 
of  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  is  requisite  to  entitle  men 
to  express  an  opinion  on  grave  controversies.  A  complete 
ignorance  of  the  subject-matter  of  a  di.spute  restrains  the 
confidence  of  dogmatism;  and  an  ignorant  pei-son,  who  is 
aware  that,  by  much  reading  and  thinking  in  spheres  of 
which  he  has  himself  no  knowledge.  Ids  educated  neighbour 
has  modified  or  rejected  opinions  which  that  ignorant  person 
had  been  taught,  will,  at  least  if  he  is  a  man  of  seiLse  or 
modesty,  abstain  from  compassionating  the  beiughted  con¬ 
dition  of  his  moi’e  instructed  friend.  Exit  on  theological 
questions  this  has  never  been  so.  Unfaltering  belief  being 
taught  as  the  first  of  dxities,  and  all  doubt  being  usually 
stigmatised  as  criminal  or  damnable,  a  state  of  mind  is 
formed  to  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  other  fields.  Many 
men  and  most  women,  though  completely  ignorant  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  biblical  criticism,  historical  reseai'ch,  oi’ 
scientific  discoveries,  though  they  have  never  read  a  single 
f)ago,  or  understood  a  single  proposition  of  the  writings  of 
those  whom  they  condemn,  and  have  absohttely  no  rational 
knowledge  either  of  the  arguments  by  which  their  faith  is 
defended,  or  of  those  by  which  it  has  been  impugned,  will 
nevertheless  adjudicate  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon 
every  polemical  que.stion ;  denounce,  hate,  pity,  oi  pray  for 
the  conversion  of  all  who  dissent  fi-om  what  they  have  been 
taught ;  a.ssume,  as  a  matter  beyond  the  faintest  possibility  of 

doubt,  that  the  opinions  they  have  received  without  enquirj- 

B  E 
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miifit  bo  true,  and  that  the  opinions  which  others  have 
airived  at  by  enquiry  must  bo  false,  and  make  it  a  main 
object  of  theii-  lives  to  assail  what  the}'  call  heresy  in  every 
way  in  their  power,  except  by  examiuLug  the  giounds  on 
which  it  i-osts.  It  is  probable  that  the  gimt  majority  of 
voices  that  swell  the  clamour  against  every  book  wliich  is 
I'cgardod  as  heretical  aie  the  voices  of  those  who  would  deem 
it  criminal  even  to  o|)en  that  book,  or  to  enter  into  any  leal, 
searching,  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  subject  to  which 
it  i-olates.  Innumerable  pul])its  support  tliLs  tone  of  thought, 
and  i-epresent,  with  a  fervid  rhetoric  well  fitted  to  excite  the 
nerves  and  imaginations  of  women,  the  deplora\)le  condition 
of  all  who  deviate  from  a  cerbiin  typo  of  opinions  or  of 
emotions ;  a  blind  projiagaudism  or  a  seci’et  wietchednesa 
penetrates  into  countleas  households,  poisoning  the  peace  of 
families,  chilling  the  mutual  confidence  of  hasband  and  wife, 
ailding  immeasm-ably  to  the  difficulties  which  every  scarchei 
into  truth  has  to  encounter,  and  dift'using  fiir  and  wide 
intellectual  timidity,  disingenuousness,  and  hypocrisy. 

These  domestic  divisions  l)ec»xme  very  apparent  in  the 
jHiriofl  of  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  a  natuml 
desire  to  guard  intact  the  oi'thodoxy  and  zeal  of  the  conveils, 
and  to  prevent  a  continual  discordance,  stimulated  the 
Fathers  in  their  very  vehement  denunciations  of  all  mixed 
marriages.  We  may  also  trace  in  these  denunciations  the 
outline  of  a  very  singular  doctrine,  which  was  afterwards 
suffeml  to  fall  into  obscurity,  but  was  revived  in  the  last 
century  in  England  in  a  curious  and  learned  w'ork  of  the 
nonjuror  Dodwell.*  The  union  of  Christ  and  flLs  Church 

’  ‘A  discourse  concerning  the  1702.)  The  reader  may  flntl  some- 
obligation  to  marry  within  the  true  thing  about  Dodwell  in  Macaulay’s 
communion,  following  from  their  Hut.  of  England,  ch.  xiv. ;  but 
style  (arc)  of  being  called  a  holy  Macaulay,  who  does  not  appear 
seed.'  This  rare  discourse  is  ap-  to  have  known  Dodwell’s  master- 
pended  to  a  sermon  against  mixed  piece — hisdis.sertation  Z)c  Pauci/cts 
marriages  by  Leslie.  (London,  Afar^vrum,  which  is  oneof  the  finest 
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bad  been  represented  as  a  marriage ;  and  this  image  was  not 
regarded  as  a  mere  metaphor  or  comparison,  but  as  intimat¬ 
ing  a  mysterious  unity,  which,  though  not  susceptible  of  any 
very  clear  definition,  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  real 
Christians  were  the  ‘  limbs  of  Christ,’  and  for  them  to  join 
themselves  in  main-iage  with  those  who  were  not  of  the 
Chi'istian  fold  was  literally,  it  was  said,  a  species  of  adulteiy 
or  fornication.  The  intermarriage  of  the  Israelites,  the 
chosen  seed  of  the  ancient  woild,  with  the  Gentiles,  had  been 
desci-ibed  in  the  Old  Testament  as  an  act  of  impurity ;  '  and 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  Fathers,  the  Chi’istian 
community  occupied  towards  the  unbelievers  a  position 
analogous  to  that  which  the  Jews  had  occupied  towards  the 
Gentiles.  St.  Cyprian  denoimced  the  crime  of  those  ‘  who 
prostitute  the  limbs  of  Christ  in  marriage  with  the  Gentiles.’ 
Tertullian  described  the  intermarriage  as  fornication ;  *  and 
after  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  the  intermarriage  of  Jews 
and  Christians  was  made  a  capital  offence,  and  was  stigma¬ 
tised  by  the  law  as  adultery.'*  The  civil  law  did  not 
prohibit  the  orthodox  from  intermanying  with  heretics,  but 
many  councils  in  strong  terms  denounced  such  marriages  as 
criminal. 

The  extreme  sanctity  attributed  to  virginity,  the  absolute 
condemnation  of  all  forms  of  sexual  connection  other  than 
marriage,  and  the  formation  and  gradual  realisation  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  marriage  as  a  permanent  union  of  a 


specimens  of  critici.smof  his  time — 
and  ■who  only  knew  the  discourse  on 
marriages  by  extracts,  has,  I  think, 
done  him  considerable  injustice. 

'  Dodwell  relies  mainly  upon 
this  fact,  and  especially  upon  Ezra’s 
having  treated  these  marriages  as 
essentially  null. 

’  ‘  Jungere  cum  infidelibus  vin¬ 
culum  matrimonii,  proslituere  gen- 
tilibuB  membra  Christi.’ — Cyprian, 


De  Laptis. 

*  ‘  Hiec  cum  ita  sint,  fideles 
Genlilium  matrimonia  subeuntes 
stupri  reos  esse  constat,  et  arcondos 
ab  omni  commnnicatione  fraterni- 
tatis.’ — Terl.  Ad  Uxor,  ii.  3. 

*  See  on  this  law,  and  on  the 
many  councils  which  condemned 
the  marriage  of  orthodox  with 
heretics,  Bingham,  Antiq.  xxii.  2, 
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man  and  woman  of  the  same  religious  opinions,  consecrated 
by  solemn  religious  seiwices,  carrying  with  it  a  deep  religious 
signification,  and  dissoluble  only  by  death,  were  the  most 
obvious  signs  of  Christian  influence  in  the  sphei-e  of  ethics 
we  are  examining.  Another  very  important  result  of  the 
new  religion  was  to  raise  to  a  far-  greater  honour  than  they 
had  pi-eviously  possessed,  the  qualities  in  which  women 
peculiarly  excel. 

There  are  few  more  curious  subjects  of  enquiry  than  the 
distinctive  differences  between  the  sexes,  and  the  maimer  in 
which  those  diffei’ences  have  affected  the  ideal  types  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  nations,  philosophies,  and  i-eligions.  Physically, 
men  have  the  indisputable  superiority  in  strength,  and 
women  in  beauty.  Intellectually,  a  certain  inferiority  of 
the  female  sex  can  hardly  be  denied  when  we  r-emember  how 
almost  exclusively  the  foremost  places  in  every  department 
of  science,  literature,  and  art  have  been  occupied  by  men, 
how  infinitesimally  small  is  the  number  of  women  who  have 
shown  in  any  form  the  very  highest  order  of  genius,  how 
many  of  the  gi-eatest  men  have  achieved  their  greatness  in 
defiance  of  the  most  adverse  cu-cumstances,  and  how  com¬ 
pletely  women  have  failed  in  obtaining  the  first  position, 
even  in  music  or  painting,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  their 
circumstances  would  appear  most  propitious.  It  is  as  im¬ 
possible  to  find  a  female  Eaphael,  or  a  female  Handel,  as  a 
female  Shakspeare  or  Newton.  Women  are  intellectually 
more  desultory  and  volatile  than  men  ;  they  ai-e  more  occu¬ 
pied  with  particular  insta.nces  than  with  genei-al  principles ; 
they  judge  rather  by  intuitive  perceptions  than  by  deliljerate 
reasoning  or  past  expei-ience.  They  are,  however,  usually 
superior  to  men  in  nimbleness  and  rapidity  of  thought,  and  in 
the  gift  of  tact  or  the  power  of  seizing  speedily  and  faithfully 
the  finer  inflexions  of  feeling,  and  they  have  therefore  often 
attained  very  great  eminence  in  convei’sation,  as  letter- 
writers,  as  actres-sos  and  as  novelists. 
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Morally,  the  general  superiority  of  women  over  men,  is, 
I  think,  unquestionable.  If  we  take  the  somewhat  coarse 
and  inadequate  criterion  of  police  statistics,  we  find  that, 
while  the  male  and  female  populations  are  nearly  the  same 
in  number,  the  crimes  committed  by  men  ai"e  usually  rather 
more  than  five  times  as  numerous  as  those  committed  by 
women  and  although  it  may  be  justly  observed  that  men, 
as  the  stronger  sex,  and  the  sex  upon  whom  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  family  is  thrown,  have  more  temptations  than 
women,  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
extreme  poverty  which  verges  upon  starvation  is  most  com¬ 
mon  among  women,  whose  means  of  livelihood  are  most 
restricted,  and  whose  earnings  are  smallest  and  most  pre- 
caifious.  Self-sacrifice  is  the  most  conspicuous  element  of  a 
virtuous  and  religious  character,  and  it  is  certainly  far  less 
common  among  men  than  among  women,  whose  whole  lives 
are  usually  spent  in  yielding  to  the  will  and  consulting  the 
pleasures  of  another.  There  are  two  great  departments  of 
virtue ;  the  impulsive,  or  that  which  springs  spontaneously 
from  the  emotions;  and  the  deliberative,  or  that  which  is 
performed  in  obedience  to  the  sense  of  duty  ;  and  in  both  of 
these  I  imagine  women  are  superior  to  men.  Theii"  sensi¬ 
bility  is  gi-eater,  they  are  more  chaste  both  in  thought  and 
act,  more  tender  to  the  erring,  more  compassionate  to  the 
suflTering,  more  affectionate  to  all  about  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  traced  the  coui-se  of  the  wives  of  the 
poor,  and  of  many  who,  though  in  narrow  circumstances, 

‘  Many  curious  statistics  illus-  statistics  of  crime  are  absolutely 
Irating  this  fact  are  given  by  M.  decisive  on  the  question  of  the  com 
Bonneville  de  Marsangy — a  Portu-  parative  morality  of  the  sexes,  and 
guese  writer  who  was  counsellor  of  also,  if  he  had  not  thought  it  due 
the  Imperial  Court  at  Paris — in  to  his  official  position  to  talk  in  a 
his  iltiide  sur  la  Moraliti  comparee  rather  grotesque  strain  about  the 
d»  la  Femme  et  de  V Homme.  (Paris,  regeneration  and  glorification  of 
1862.)  The  writer  would  have  the  sex  in  the  person  of  the  Em 
done  better  if  he  had  not  main-  press  Eugenie, 
tained,  in  lawyer  fashion,  that  the 
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can  hardly  be  called  poor,  wiU  probably  admit  that  iu  no 
other  class  do  we  so  often  find  entire  lives  spent  in  daily  per¬ 
sistent  self-denial,  in  the  patient  endurance  of  countless  trials, 
in  the  ceaseless  and  deliberate  sacrifice  of  their  own  enjoy¬ 
ments  to  the  well-being  or  the  prospects  of  others.  Women, 
however,  though  less  prone  than  men  to  intemperance  and 
brutality,  are  in  general  more  addicted  to  the  petty  forms  of 
vanity,  jealousy,  spitefuLuess,  and  ambition,  and  they  are 
also  inferior  to  men  in  active  courage.  In  the  courage  of 
endurance  they  are  commonly  superior ;  but  their  passive 
courage  is  not  so  much  fortitude  which  beara  and  defies,  as 
resignation  which  bears  and  bends.  In  the  ethics  of  intellect 
they  are  decidedly  inferior.  To  repeat  an  expression  I  have 
already  employed,  women  very  rarely  love  truth,  though 
they  love  passionately  what  they  call  ‘  the  tnith,’  or  opinions 
they  have  received  from  others,  and  hate  vehemently  those 
who  differ  from  them.  They  are  little  capable  of  impartiality 
or  of  doubt ;  theii*  thinking  is  chiefly  a  mode  of  feeling  j 
thoiigh  very  generous  in  their  acts,  they  ai’e  rarely  geneious 
in  theii’  opinions  or  in  them  .judgments.  I’hey  persuade 
rather  than  convince,  and  value  belief  rather  as  a  somce  of 
consolation  than  as  a  faithful  expres.sion  of  the  reality  of 
things.  They  are  le.ss  capable  than  men  of  perceiving  quali¬ 
fying  circumstances,  of  admitting  the  existence  of  elements 
of  good  in  systems  to  which  they  are  opposed,  of  distinguish- 
ing  the  personal  chai’acter  of  an  opponent  from  the  opinions 
he  maintains.  Men  lean  most  to  justice  and  women  to 
mercy.  Men  excel  in  energy,  self-reliance,  perseverance,  and 
magnanimity ;  women  in  humility,  gentleness,  moflesty,  and 
endurance.  The  I'oalising  imagination  which  causes  us  to 
pity  and  to  love  is  mora  sensitive  in  women  than  in  men, 
and  it  is  especially  more  capable  of  dwelling  on  the  unseen. 
Their  religious  or  devotional  realisations  are  incontestably 
more  vivid ;  and  it  is  pi-obable  that,  while  a  father  is  most 
moved  by  the  death  of  a  child  in  his  presence,  a  mother 
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generally  feels  most  the  death  of  a  child  in  some  distant  land. 
But,  though  more  intense,  the  sympathies  of  women  are  com¬ 
monly  less  wide  than  those  of  men.  Their  imaginations 
individualise  more ;  their  affections  ai\),  in  consequence,  con- 
centmted  rather  on  leaders  than  on  causes  j  and  if  they  care 
for  a  gi’eat  cause,  it  is  generally  because  it  is  represented  by 
a  great  man,  or  comiected  with  some  one  whom  they  love. 
In  politics,  their  enthusiasm  is  more  natiu’ally  loyalty  than 
patriotism.  In  history,  they  are  even  more  inclined  than 
men  to  dwell  exclusively  upon  biographical  incidents  or 
characteristics  as  distinguished  from  the  march  of  general 
causes.  In  benevolence,  they  excel  in  charity,  which  alle¬ 
viates  individual  suffering,  i-ather  than  in  philanthropy 
which  deals  with  large  masses  and  is  more  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  preventing  than  in  allaying  calamity. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Winckelmann  that  ‘  the  supreme 
beauty  of  Greek  art  is  rather  male  than  female ;  ’  and  the 
justice  of  this  remark  has  been  amply  corroborated  by  the 
greater  knowledge  we  have  of  late  years  attained  of  the 
works  of  the  Phidian  period,  in  which  art  achieved  its 
highest  perfection,  and  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  forae  and 
freedom,  and  masculine  grandeur,  wei-e  its  pre-eminent 
characteristics.  A  similar  observation  may  be  made  of  the 
moral  ideal  of  which  ancient  art  was  simply  the  expression. 
In  antiquity  the  virtues  that  were  most  admired  weie  almost 
exclusively  those  which  are  distinctively  masculine.  Courage, 
self-assertion,  magnanimity,  and,  above  all,  patriotism,  wei-e 
the  leading  features  of  the  ideal  type  ;  and  chastity,  modesty, 
and  charity,  the  gentler  and  the  domestic  virtues,  which  are 
especially  feminine,  were  greatly  undervalued.  With  the 
single  exception  of  conjugal  fidelity,  none  of  the  virtues  that 
weie  very  highly  prized  were  vii'tues  distinctively  or  pre¬ 
eminently  feminine.  With  this  exception,  nearly  all  the 
most  illu.-^trious  women  of  antiquity  were  illustrious  chiefly 
because  they  overcame  the  natural  conditions  of  their  sex. 
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It  ia  a  characteristic  fact  that  the  favourite  female  ideal  of 
the  artists  appears  to  have  been  the  Amazon.*  We  may 
admire  the  Spaitan  mother,  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
repi-essing  every  sign  of  grief  when  their  children  were 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  we  may  wonder  at 
the  majestic  courage  of  a  Porcia  and  an  Arria;  but  we  extol 
them  chiefly  because,  being  women,  they  emancipated  them¬ 
selves  from  the  fi-ailty  of  their  sex,  and  displayed  an  heroic 
fortitude  worthy  of  the  strongest  and  the  bravest  of  men. 
We  may  bestow  an  equal  admiration  upon  the  noble  devo¬ 
tion  and  charity  of  a  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  or  of  a  Mrs. 
PVy,  but  we  do  not  admire  them  because  they  displayed  these 
virtues,  although  they  were  women,  for  we  feel  that  their 
virtues  were  of  the  kind  which  the  female  nature  is  most 
fitted  to  produce.  The  change  from  the  heroic  to  the  saintly 
ideal,  from  the  ideal  of  Paganism  to  the  ideal  of  Christianity, 
was  a  change  from  a  type  which  was  essentially  male  to  one 
which  was  essentially  feminine.  Of  all  the  groat  schools  of 
philosophy  no  other  reflected  so  faithfully  the  Roman  con¬ 
ception  of  moral  excellence  as  Stoicism,  and  the  greatest 
Roman  exponent  of  Stoicism  summed  up  its  character  in  a 
single  sentence  when  he  pronounced  it  to  be  beyond  all  other 
sects  the  most  emphatically  masculine.*  On  the  other  hand, 
an  ideal  type  in  which  meekness,  gentleness,  patience, 
humility,  faith,  and  love  are  the  most  prominent  features,  is 
not  naturally  male  but  female.  A  reason  probably  deeper 
than  the  historical  ones  which  are  commonly  alleged,  why 
sculpture  has  always  been  peculiarly  Pagan  and  painting 
peculiarly  Christian,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  sculpture 
is  especially  suited  to  re{)i-esent  male  beauty,  or  the  beauty  of 
strength,  and  painting  female  beauty,  or  the  beauty  of  soft- 

*  Soe  Pliny,  Hi»t,  Nat.  zxxir.  teresse,  quantum  inter  fceminae  et 

19.  _  mares  non  immerito  dizerim.’ — lit 

*  ‘  Tantum  inter  Stoicos,  Serene,  Const.  Sapient  is.  cap.  i. 
et  eoteros  sapientiam  professos  in- 
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ness ;  and  that  Pagan  sentiment  was  chiefly  a  glorification 
of  the  masculine  qualities  of  strength,  and  courage,  and  con¬ 
scious  virtue,  while  Christian  sentiment  is  chiefly  a  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  the  feminine  qualities  of  gentleness,  humility,  and 
love.  The  painters  whom  the  religious  feeling  of  Chi-isten- 
dom  has  recognised  as  the  most  faithful  exponents  of  Chi’is- 
tian  sentiment  have  always  been  those  who  infused  a  large 
measure  of  feminine  beauty  even  into  their  male  characters  j 
and  we  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  find  that  the  same  artist  has 
Ijeen  conspicuously  successful  in  delineating  both  Christian 
and  Pagan  types.  Michael  Angelo,  whose  genius  loved  to 
expatiate  on  the  sublimity  of  strength  and  defiance,  failed 
signally  in  his  representations  of  the  Christian  ideal ;  and 
Perugino  was  equally  unsuccessful  when  he  sought  to  pour- 
tray  the  features  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity.'  The  position 
that  was  gradually  assigned  to  the  Virgin  as  the  female  ideal 
in  the  belief  and  the  devotion  of  Christendom,  was  a  conse¬ 
cration  or  an  expression  of  the  new  value  that  was  attached 
to  the  feminine  virtues. 

The  general  superiority  of  women  to  men  in  the  strength 
of  their  religious  emotions,  and  their  natural  attraction  to  a 
religion  which  made  personal  attachment  to  its  Foimder  its 
central  duty,  and  which  imparted  an  unprecedented  dignity 
and  afibrded  an  unprecedented  scope  to  their  characteristic 
virtues,  account  for  the  very  conspicuous  position  that  female 
influence  assumed  in  the  great  work  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  In  no  other  important  movement  of  thought 
was  it  80  powerful  or  so  acknowledged.  In  the  ages  of 

'  This  is  v-ell  illustrated,  on  the  at  Romo ;  and,  on  the  other  side, 
one  side,  by  the  most  repulsive  re-  by  the  frescoes  of  Perugino,  at 
pTOseniations  of  Christ,  by  Michael  Perugia,  repre.senting  the  great 
.\ngelo,  in  the  great  fresco  in  the  sages  of  Paganism.  The  figure  of 
Sistine  Chapel  (so  inferior  to  the  Cato,  in  the  latter,  almost  ap- 
Christ  of  Orgagua,  at  Pisa,  from  proaches,  as  well  as  I  remember, 
which  it  was  partly  imitated),  and  the  type  of  St.  John, 
in  marble  in  the  Minerva  Church 
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persecution  female  figures  occupy  many  of  the  foremost 
I)la^  in  the  ranks  of  martyrdom,  and  Pagan  and  Christian 
writers  alike  attest  the  alacrity  with  which  women  flocked 
to  the  Church,  and  the  influence  they  exercised  in  its  favour 
over  the  male  members  of  their  families.  The  mothers  of 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  rheodoret,  had  all  a  leading  part  in  the 
convei-sion  of  their  sons  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  Flacilla,  the  wife  of  Tlieodosius  the  Great,  St. 
Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  and  Placidia, 
the  mother  of  Valentinian  III.,  were  among  the  most 
conspicuous  defendei’s  of  the  faith.  In  the  heretical  sects  the 
same  zeal  was  manifested,  and  Arius,  Priscillian,  and 
Montauus  were  all  supported  by  troops  of  zealous  female 
devotees.  In  the  career  of  asceticism  women  took  a  part 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  men,  while  in  the  organisation  of 
the  greiit  work  of  charity  they  were  pre-eminent.  For  no 
other  field  of  active  labour  are  women  so  admirably  suited  as 
for  this  j  and  although  we  may  ti'ace  from  the  earliest  jieriod, 
in  many  creeds  and  ages,  individual  instances  of  their 
influence  in  allaying  the  suflermgs  of  the  distressed,*  it  may 


‘  In  that  fine  description  of  a 
virtuous  woman  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  mother  of  King  Lemuel,  we 
read :  '  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand 
to  the  poor ;  yea,  she  reachelh 
forth  her  hands  to  the  needy.’ 
(Proverbs  xxxi.  20.)  I  have 
already  quoted  from  Xenophon 
the  beautiful  description  of  the 
3reek  wife  tending  her  sick  slaves. 
So,  too,  Euripides  represents  the 
slaves  of  Alcesfis  gathering  with 
tears  around  the  bed  of  their 
dying  mistress,  who,  even  then, 
found  some  kind  word  for  each, 
and,  when  she  dietl.  Lamenting  her 
ns  their  second  mother.  (Eurip. 
Alcext.)  In  the  servile  war  which 


desolated  Sicily  at  the  time  of  the 
Punic  wars,  we  find  a  touching 
trait  of  the  same  kind.  The 
revolt  was  provoked  by  the  cruel¬ 
ties  of  a  rich  man,  named  I)amo- 
philus,  and  his  wife,  who  were 
massacred  with  circumstances  of 
great  atrocity;  but  the  slaves 
preserved  their  daughter  entirely 
unharmed,  for  she  had  alwa^’s 
made  it  her  business  to  console 
them  in  their  sorrow,  aud  she  had 
won  the  love  of  all.  (Diodor.  Sic. 
Frag,  xxxh.)  So,  too,  Marcia, 
the  wife  of  Cato,  nsed  to  suckle 
her  young  slaves  from  her  breast. 
(Plut.  Marc.  Cato.)  I  may  add 
the  well-known  sentiment  which 
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be  truly  said  that  their  instinct  and  genius  of  charity  had 
never  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity  obtained  full  scope  for 
action.  Fabiola,  Paula,  Melania,  and  a  host  of  other  noble 
ladies  devoted  their  time  and  fortunes  mainly  to  founding 
and  extending  vast  institutions  of  charity,  some  of  them  of  a 
kind  before  unknown  in  the  world.  The  Empress  Flacilla 
was  accustomed  to  tend  with  her  own  hands  the  sick  in  the 
hospitals,*  and  a  readiness  to  discharge  such  offices  was 
deemed  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  wife.^  From  age  to  age 
the  impulse  thus  communicated  has  been  felt.  There  has 
been  no  period,  however  corrupt,  there  has  been  no  Church, 
however  superstitious,  that  has  not  been  adorned  by  many 
Christian  women  devoting  theii’  entii’e  lives  to  assuaging  the 
sufferings  of  men ;  and  the  mission  of  charity  thus  instituted 
has  not  been  more  oflicacious  in  diminishing  the  sum  of  human 
wretchedness,  than  in  promoting  the  moral  dignity  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  conducted. 

Among  the  Collyridian  heretics,  women  were  admitted  to 
the  priesthood.  Among  the  orthodox,  although  this  honour 
was  not  bestowed  upon  them,  they  received  a  religious 
conseci'ation,  and  dischai-ged  some  minor  ecclesiastical  fimc- 
tions  under  the  name  of  deaconesses.®  This  order  may  be 
traced  to  the  Apostolic  period.'*  It  consisted  of  elderly 
virgins,  who  were  set  apart  by  a  formal  ordination,  and  were 
employed  in  assisting  as  catccliists  and  attendants  at  the 
baptism  of  women,  in  visiting  the  sick,  ministering  to  martyrs 


Virgil  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Dido  : 
‘  Baud  ignara  mali  miseris  suc- 
currere  disco.’  There  are,  doubt¬ 
less,  many  other  touches  of  the 
B.ame  kind  in  ancient  literature, 
some  of  ■which  may  occur  to  my 
readers. 

’  Theodoret,  v.  19. 

*  See  the  beautiful  description 
of  the  functions  of  a  Christian 
woman  in  the  second  book  of  Ter- 


tullian,  Ad  Uxorem. 

•  See,  upon  the  deaconesses, 
Bingham’s  Christian  Antiquities, 
book  ii.  ch.  22,  and  Ludlow'e 
Woman’s  Work  in  the  Church. 
The  latter  author  argues  elabo¬ 
rately  that  the  ‘  ■widows  ’  were  not 
the  same  as  the  deaconesses. 

*  Phoebe  (Rom.  xvi  1)  is 
described  as  a  SidKovos. 
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in  prison,  preserring  order  in  the  congregations,  and  ao- 
companying  and  presenting  women  who  desu-ed  an  interview 
with  the  bishop.  It  would  appear,  from  the  evidence  of 
some  councils,  that  abuses  gradually  crept  into  this  institution, 
and  the  deaconesses  at  last  faded  into  simple  nuns,  but  thev 
were  still  in  existence  in  the  East  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Besides  these,  widows,  when  they  had  l)een  but  once  married, 
were  treated  with  peculiar  honour,  and  were  made  the 
special  recipients  of  the  charity  of  the  Church.  Women 
advanced  in  years,  who,  either  from  their  single  life  or  from 
oereavement,  have  been  left  without  any  male  protector  in 
the  world,  have  always  been  peculiarly  deserving  of  com¬ 
miseration.  With  less  strength,  and  commonly  with  less 
means,  and  less  knowledge  of  the  world  than  men,  they  are 
liable  to  contract  certain  peculiarities  of  mind  and  manner  to 
which  an  excessive  amount  of  ridicule  has  been  attached,  and 
age  in  most  cases  furnishes  them  with  very  little  to 
comjjensate  for  the  charms  of  which  it  has  deprived  them. 
The  weight  and  dignity  of  matured  wisdom,  which  make 
the  old  age  of  one  sex  so  venerable,  are  more  rarely  found 
in  that  of  the  other,  and  even  physical  beauty  Ls  more 
frequently  the  characteristic  of  an  old  man  than  of  an  old 
woman.  The  Church  laboured  steadily  to  cast  a  halo  of 
reverence  ai-oimd  this  period  of  woman’s  life,  and  its  religions 
exercises  have  done  veiy  much  to  console  and  to  occupy  it. 

In  accordance  with  these  ideas,  the  Cbaistian  legislatoii 
contributed  largely  to  improve  the  legal  position  of  widows  ia 
respect  to  property,*  and  Justinian  gave  mothers  the  guardian- 


*  A  very  able  writer,  who  takes  surriving  their  husbauds,  winning, 
on  the  whole  an  unfavourable  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  arduous 
view  of  the  influence  of  Chris-  of  its  triumphs  when,  after  exact- 
tianity  on  legislation,  says :  ‘  The  ing  for  two  or  three  centuries  an 
provision  for  the  widow  was  express  promise  from  the  husband 
attributable  co  the  exertions  of  the  at  marnage  to  endow  his  wife. 
Church,  which  never  relaxed  its  it  at  last  succeeded  in  engrafting 
solicitude  for  the  interests  of  wives  the  principle  of  dower  on  the 
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ship  of  their  children,  destroying  the  Pagan  rule  that 
guardianship  could  only  be  legally  exercised  by  men.*  The 
usual  subservience  of  the  sex  to  ecclesiastical  influence,  the 
numerous  instances  of  rich  widows  devoting  their  for¬ 
tunes,  and  mothers  their  sons,  to  the  Chm’ch,  had  no 
doubt  some  influence  in  securing  the  advocacy  of  the  clergy ; 
but  these  measures  had  a  manifest  importance  in  elevating 
the  position  of  women  who  have  had,  in  Christian  lands,  a 
gi-eat,  though  not,  I  think,  altogether  a  beneficial  influence, 
in  the  early  r  .lucation  of  them  sons. 

Independently  of  all  legal  enactments,  the  simple  change 
of  the  ideal  type  by  bringing  specially  feminine  vii-tues  into 
the  forefront  was  sufiicient  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  sex. 
The  commanding  position  of  the  mediaeval  abbesses,  the  great 
number  of  female  saints,  and  especially  the  reverence  bestownd 
upon  the  Vii’gin,  had  a  similar  effect.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Jews,  who,  of  the  three  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
certainly  produced  in  history  and  poetry  the  smallest  number 
of  iQustrious  women,  should  have  furnished  the  world  with 
its  supreme  female  ideal,  and  it  is  also  a  stiiking  illustration 
of  the  qualities  which  prove  most  attractive  in  woman  that 
one  of  whom  we  know  nothing  except  her  gentleness  and 
her  sorrow  should  have  exercised  a  magnetic  power  upon 
the  world  incomparably  greater  than  was  exercised  by  the 
most  majestic  female  patriots  of  Paganism.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  theological  propriety,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Catholic  reverence  for  the  Viigin  has  done 
much  to  elevate  and  pm-ify  the  ideal  of  woman,  and  to  soften 
the  mannei-8  of  men.  It  has  had  an  influence  which  the 
worship  of  the  Pagan  goddesses  could  never  po.ssess,  for  these 
had  been  almost  destitute  of  moral  beauty,  and  especially  of 
that  kind  of  moml  beauty  which  is  peculiarly  feminine. 

engtomary  law  of  all  Western  '  See  Troplong,  Influence  du 
Europe.’— Maine’s  Ancient  Imw,  p.  Christianisme  tur  le  Droit,  pp 
224  308-310. 
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It  supplied  in  a  gi-eat  measure  the  redeeming  and  ennobling 
element  in  that  sti-ange  amalgam  of  religious,  licentious,  and 
military  feeling  which  was  formed  ai’oimd  women  in  the  age 
of  chivalry,  and  which  no  succeeding  change  of  habit  or  belief 
has  wholly  destroyed. 

It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  questioned  that  in  the  gi-oat 
religious  convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  feminine 
type  followed  Catholicism,  while  Protestsintism  inclined  more 
to  the  masculine  type.  Catholicism  alone  retained  the 
Virgin  worehip,  which  at  once  reflected  and  siistained  the 
first.  The  skill  with  wliich  it  acts  upon  the  emotions  by 
music,  and  painting,  and  solemn  architecture,  and  imposing 
pageantiy,  its  tendency  to  ajipeal  to  the  imagination  rather 
than  to  the  reason,  and  to  foster  modes  of  feeling  rethcr  than 
modes  of  thought,  its  assertion  of  absolute  and  infallible 
certainty,  above  all,  the  manner  in  which  it  teaches  its 
votaiy  to  throw  himself  periKJtually  on  authority,  all  tended 
in  the  same  dii-ection.  It  is  the  pait  of  a  woman  to  lean,  it 
is  the  part  of  a  man  to  stand.  A  religion  which  prascriljes 
to  the  disti-aeted  mind  uni-easoning  faith  in  an  infallible 
Church,  and  to  the  troubled  conscience  an  implicit  trust  in 
an  absolving  priesthood,  has  ever  had  an  especial  atti-actiou 
to  a  feminine  mind.  A  religion  which  I’ecognises  no  authority 
Ix^tween  man  and  his  Creator,  which  asseids  at  once  the 
dignity  and  the  duty  of  jirivate  judgment,  and  which,  while 
deepening  immeasurably  the  sense  of  individual  resi)on.sibility, 
denudes  religion  of  meretricious  ornaments,  and  of  most 
esthetic  aids,  is  {u-e-eminently  a  religion  of  men.  Piu’itanism 
is  the  most  masculine  form  that  Christianity  has  yet  assumed. 
Its  most  illustrious  teachei-s  differed  from  the  Catholic 
saints  as  much  in  the  moral  type  they  displayed  as  in  the 
system  of  doctrines  they  held.  CathoUcism  commonly  softens, 
while  Prote-stantLsm  sti'engthens,  the  character ;  but  the  softn&ss 
of  the  first  often  degenemtes  into  weakness,  and  the  strength 
of  the  second  into  hardness.  Sincerely  Catholic  nations  ai'e 
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diBtingiiishcd  for  their  reverence,  for  their  habitual  and  vivid 
perceptiona  of  religious  things,  for  the  warmth  of  their 
emotions,  for  a  certain  amiability  of  disposition,  and  a  certain 
natui-al  cnurtesy  and  refinement  of  manner  that  are  in- 
expressiljly  winning.  Sincerely  Protestant  nations  ai-e  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  love  of  truth,  for  their  firm  sense  of  duty, 
for  the  strength  and  the  dignity  of  theii-  character'.  Loyalty 
and  humility,  which  are  especially  femiirine,  floui-ish  chiefly 
in  the  fii-st;  liberty  and  self-assertion  in  the  second.  The 
fii-st  are  mo.st  prone  to  superstition,  and  the  second  to 
fuuatici.sm.  Protestantism,  by  purifying  and  dignifying 
maniitge,  confer  red  a  great  benefit  upon  women ;  but  it  must 
l)e  owned  that  neither  in  its  ideal  type,  nor  in  the  general 
tenor  of  its  doctrines  or  devotions,  is  it  as  congenial  to  their 
natui'e  .as  the  religion  it  super-seded. 

Its  complete  suppression  of  the  conventual  system  was 
also,  I  think,  very  far  from  a  benefit  to  women  or  to  the 
world.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  any  iirstitution 
moie  needed  than  one  which  would  funrish  a  shelter  for  the 
mfiny  women  who,  from  poverty,  or  domestic  unhappiness, 
or  other  causes,  find  themselves  cast  alone  and  unprotected 
into  the  battle  of  life,  which  would  secure  them  fi-om  the 
temptations  to  gross  vice,  and  fi'cm  the  extremities  of  sufiei'- 
ing,  and  would  convert  them  into  agents  of  active,  organised, 
and  intelligent  charity.  Such  an  institution  would  be  almost 
free  from  the  objections  that  may  justly  be  m-ged  against 
monasteries,  which  withtU'aw  sti-ong  men  from  manual  labour, 
and  it  would  largely  mitigate  the  difliculty  of  providing  labour 
and  means  of  livelihood  for  single  women,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing,  in  our  own  day  one  of  the  most  appalling, 
of  social  problems.  Most  unhappily  for  mankind,  tliis  noble 
conception  wa.s  from  the  fii-st  j)erverted.  Institutions  that 
might  have  had  an  inc^ilciilable  philanthi-opic  value  were 
based  tijion  the  principle  of  asceticism,  which  makes  the 
sacxifice,  not  the  promotion,  of  earthly  ha])pine3.s  its  aim,  and 
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binding  vows  produced  much  misery  and  not  a  little  vice 
The  convent  became  the  jjerpetual  pri5on  of  the  daughter 
whom  a  father  was  disinclined  to  endow,  or  of  young  girls 
who,  under  the  impulse  of  a  transient  enthusiasm,  or  of  a 
transient  soitow,  took  a  step  which  they  never  could  retrace, 
and  useless  penances  and  contemptible  superstitions  wasted 
the  energies  that  might  have  been  most  beneficially  employed. 
Still  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  even  in  the  most  degraded 
period,  the  convents  did  not  prevent  more  misery  than  they 
inflicted,  and  in  the  Sisters  of  Charity  the  religious  orders  of 
Catholicism  have  produced  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
t3rpea  of  womanhood.  There  is,  as  I  conceive,  no  fact  in 
modern  history  more  deeply  to  lie  deplored  than  that  the 
Keformers,  who  in  matters  of  doctrinal  innovations  were 
often  so  timid,  should  have  levelled  to  the  dust,  instead  of 
attempting  to  regenerate,  the  whole  conventual  system  of 
Catholicism. 

The  course  of  these  observations  has  led  mo  to  transgress 
the  limits  assigned  to  this  history.  It  has  been,  however, 
my  object  through  this  entire  work  to  exhibit  not  only  the 
nature  but  also  the  significance  of  the  moral  facts  I  have 
recorded,  by  showing  how  they  have  affected  the  subsequent 
changes  of  society.  I  will  conclude  this  chapter,  and  tliis 
work,  by  observing  that  of  all  the  departments  of  ethics 
the  questions  concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes  and  the 
proper  position  of  women  are  those  upon  the  future  of  which 
there  rests  the  greatest  uncertainty.  History  tells  us  that, 
as  civilisation  advances,  the  charity  of  men  becomes  at  once 
warmer  and  more  expansive,  their  habitual  conduct  both 
more  gentle  and  more  temj)erate,  and  their  love  of  truth 
more  sincere  j  but  it  aLso  warns  us  that  in  periods  of  great 
intellectual  enlightenment,  and  of  grcat  social  refinement, 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  have  often  been  most  anarchical. 
It  is  impos-sihlo  to  deny  that  the  form  which  these  relations 
at  present  assume  has  been  very  laroylv  affected  bv  special 
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i-eligions  teaching,  which,  for  good  or  for  ill,  m  rapidly 
waning  in  the  sphere  of  government,  and  also,  that  certain 
recent  revolutions  in  economical  opinion  and  industrial 
enterprise  have  a  most  profound  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
The  belief  that  a  rapid  increase  of  population  is  always 
eminently  beneficial,  which  was  long  accepted  as  an  a:dom 
by  both  statesmen  and  moralists,  and  was  made  the  bas^  of 
a  large  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  first  and  of  the  decisions 
of  the  second,  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  diiectly  opposite 
doctrine,  that  the  veiy  highest  interest  of  society  is  not  to 
stimulate  but  to  resti-ain  multiplication,  diminishing  the 
number  of  mairiagea  and  of  children.  In  consequence  of 
this  belief,  and  of  the  many  factitious  wants  that  accompany 
a  luxurious  civilisation,  a  very  large  and  increasing  propor¬ 
tion  of  women  are  left  to  make  their  way  in  life  without  any 
male  protector,  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter 
through  physical  weakness  have  been  most  unnaturally  and 
most  fearfully  aggi'avated  by  laws  and  customs  which,  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  old  assumption  that  every  woman  should  be  a 
wife,  habitually  deprive  them  of  the  pecuniary  and  educational 
advantages  of  men,  exclude  them  absolutely  from  very  many 
of  the  employments  in  which  they  might  earn  a  subsistence, 
encumber  their  course  in  others  by  a  heartless  ridicule  or  by 
a  steady  disapprobation,  and  consign,  in  consequence,  many 
thousands  to  the  most  extreme  and  agonising  povei-ty,  and 
perhaps  a  still  larger  number  to  the  paths  of  vice.  At  the 
same  time  a  momentous  revolution,  the  effects  of  which  can 
as  yet  be  but  imperfectly  de.scried,  has  taken  place  in  the 
chief  spheres  of  female  industiy  that  remain.  The  progress 
of  machinery  has  destroyed  its  domestic  character.  TTio 
distaff  has  fallen  from  the  hand.  The  needle  is  being  rapidly 
superseded,  and  the  work  which,  from  the  days  of  Homer  to 
the  present  century,  was  accomplished  in  the  centre  of  the 
family,  has  been  transferred  to  the  crowded  manufactory.' 

‘  The  results  of  this  change  have  been  treated  by  Miss  Parke* 
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The  probable  consequencea  of  these  things  are  among  the 
most  imj^wrtant  questions  that  can  occupy  the  moralist  or 
the  pliilanthropist,  but  they  do  not  fall  within  the  province 
»f  the  historian.  That  the  pui’suits  and  education  of  women 
will  be  considerably  altered,  that  these  alterations  will  bring 
with  them  some  modifications  of  the  type  of  character,  and 
that  the  prevailing  moral  notions  concerning  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  will  be  subjected  in  many  quarters  to  a  severe  and 
hostile  criticism,  may  safely  be  predicted.  Many  wild 
theories  will  doubtless  be  propounded.  Some  real  ethical 
changes  may  perhaps  be  effected,  but  these,  if  I  mistake  not, 
can  only  be  within  definite  and  narrow  limits.  He  who 
will  seriously  refiect  upon  our  clear  perceptions  of  the 
difference  between  purity  and  impurity,  upon  the  laws  that 
govern  our  affections,  and  upon  the  interests  of  the  children 
who  are  born,  may  easily  convince  himself  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  spheres,  there  are  certain  eternal  moral  landmarks 
which  never  can  be  removed. 


in  her  trnly  admirable  little  book  better  than  by  any  other  writer 
called  Ee»ays  on  Woman't  Work,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
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Apollonius  of  Tyana,  his  conversa¬ 
tion  with  »n  Egyptian  priest  re- 
S|>ectin<r  the  Oreek  snd  Rirvptian 
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modes  of  worshipping  the  deity, 
i.  166,  note.  Miracles  attributed 
to  him,  372.  His  humanity  to 
animals,  ii.  166 

Apollonius,  the  merchant,  his  dis¬ 
pensary  for  monks,  ii.  81 
Apnleius,hi8  condemnation  of  suicide, 
i.  213.  His  disquisition  on  the 
doctrine  of  dmmons,  323,  Practi¬ 
cal  form  of  his  philosophy,  329. 
Miracles  attributed  to  him,  372. 
His  defence  of  tooth-powder,  ii. 
148 

Archytas  of  Tarentum,  his  speech  on 
the  evils  of  sensuality,  i.  200,  note 
Argos,  story  of  the  sons  of  the 
priestess  of  Juno  at,  i.  206 
Arians,  their  charges  against  the 
Catholics,  i.  418,  note 
Aristides,  his  gentleness,  i.  228 
Aristotle,  his  admission  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  abortion,  i.  92.  Emphasis 
with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
utility  of  virtue,  124.  His  pa¬ 
triotism,  200.  Ilis  condemnation 
of  suicide,  212.  His  opinions  as 
to  the  duties  of  Greeks  to  bar¬ 
barians,  229 

Arius,  death  of,  ii.  196  « 

Arnobius,  on  the  miracles  of  Christ 

i.  376 

Arrian,  his  humanity  to  animals, 

ii.  164 

Arsenins,  St,  his  penances,  ii.  107, 
114,  note.  His  anxiety  to  avoid 
distractions,  125,  note 
Ascetics,  their  estimate  of  the 
dreadful  nature  of  sin,  i.  113. 
Decline  of  asceticism  and  evan¬ 
escence  of  the  moral  notions  of 
which  it  was  the  expression,  118. 
Condition  of  society  to  which  it 
belongs,  130.  Decline  of  the 
ascetic  and  saintly  qualities  with 
civilisation,  130.  Causes  of  tlie 
.ascetic  movement,  ii.  102.  Its 
rapid  extension,  103-105.  Pe¬ 
nances  attributed  to  the  saints  of 
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the  desert,  107-109.  Miseries 
and  joys  of  the  hermit  life,  113 
tt  seq.  Dislike  of  the  monks  to 
knowledge,  115.  Their  hallucina¬ 
tions,  116.  Relations  of  female 
devotees  with  the  anchorites,  120. 
Ways  in  which  the  ascetic  life 
affected  both  the  ideal  type  and 
realised  condition  of  morals,  122, 
et  seq.  Extreme  animosity  of 
the  ascetics  to  everything  pagan, 
136,  137.  Decline  of  the  civic 
virtues  caused  by  asceticism,  139. 
Moral  effects  of  asceticism  on  self- 
sacrifice,  154,  155.  Moral  beauty 
of  some  of  the  legends  of  the  as¬ 
cetics,  156.  Legends  of  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  saints  and 
the  animal  world,  161.  Practical 
form  of  asceticism  in  the  West, 
177.  Influence  of  asceticism  on 
chastity,  319,  320.  On  marriage, 
320.  On  the  estimate  of  women, 
337 

Asella,  story  of  her  asceticism,  ii. 
133 

Asia  Minor,  destruction  of  the 
churches  of,  ii.  14 
Aspasia,  the  Athenian  courtesan,  ii. 
293 

Asses,  feast  of,  li.  173 
Association,  Hartley’s  doctrine  of, 
i.  22.  Partly  anticipated  by 
Hutcheson  and  Gay,  23.  Illus¬ 
trations  of  the  system  of  associa¬ 
tion,  26-30.  The  theory,  how  far 
selfish,  30.  The  essential  and 
characteristic  feature  of  conscience 
wholly  unaccounted  for  by  the 
association  of  ideas,  66 
Astrology,  belief  in,  rapidly  gaining  I 
ground  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
Pliny,  i.  171,  and  note 
Atticus,  his  suicide,  i.  215,  and 
Augustine,  St,  on  original  sin,  i,  209.  j 
11  is  belief  in  contemporary  mira-  I 
cles,  378.  On  the  decline  of  tin; 
Roman  empire,  410.  His  eon- 
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demnation  of  virgin  suicides,  ii, 
47 

Augustus,  his  solemn  degradation  of 
the  statue  of  Neptune,  i.  169, 
His  mode  of  discouraging  celibacy 
232,  Miraculous  stories  related 
of  him,  258.  His  superstition, 
376.  Advice  of  Maecenas  to  him, 
399.  His  consideration  for  the 
religious  customs  of  the  Jews, 
406 

Aulus  Gellius,  his  account  of  the 
rhetoricians,  i.  313.  Compared 
with  Helv6tius,  313 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  on  a  future  state, 
i.  184.  On  posthumous  fame,  186. 
Denied  that  aU  vices  are  the  same, 
192,  note.  On  the  sacred  spirit 
dwelling  in  man,  198.  His  sub¬ 
missive  gratitude,  199.  His  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  precepts 
of  the  Stoics,  202.  His  wavering 
views  as  to  suicide,  213.  His 
charity  to  the  human  race,  241. 
Mild  and  more  religious  spirit  of 
his  stoicism,  245.  His  constant 
practice  of  self-examination,  249. 
His  life  and  character,  249-255. 
Compared  and  contrasted  with 
Plutarch,  253.  His  discourage¬ 
ment  of  the  games  of  the  arena, 
286.  His  humanity,  308.  His 
disbelief  of  exorcism,  384.  His 
law  against  religions  terrorism. 
422.  His  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  439,  440.  His  bene¬ 
volence,  ii.  77.  His  view  of  war, 
258 

Austin,  Mr.,  his  view  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  law,  i.  17,  note. 
His  advocacy  of  the  unselfish  view 
of  the  love  wo  ought  to  bear  to 
God,  18,  7iotc.  Character  of  his 
‘  Ijoctures  on  Jurisprudence,’  22, 
note 

Avarice,  association  of  ideas  to  the 
pas.sion  of,  i.  25 

Avitus,  St.,  legend  of,  ii,  169 
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ABYLAS,  St.,  miracles  perform¬ 
ed  by  his  bones,  i.  382,  and 
note.  His  death,  ii.  9 
Bacchus,  suppression  of  the  rites  of, 
at  Home,  i.  401 

Bacon,  Lord,  great  movement  of 
modern  thought  caused  by,  i.  12&. 
His  objection  to  the  Stoics’  view 
of  death,  202 

Bacon,  Roger,  his  life  and  works, 
ii.  210 

Bain,  Mr.,  on  pleasure,  i.  12,  note. 
His  definition  of  conscience,  29, 
note 

Balbus,  Cornelius,  his  elevation  to 
the  consulate,  i.  232 
Baltus  on  the  exorcists,  i.  381,  note 
Baptism,  Augustinian  doctrine  of,  i. 
96 

Barbarians,  causes  of  the  conversion 
of  the,  i.  410 

Basil,  St.,  hi'5  hospital,  ii.  80.  H;s 
labours  for  monachisra,  106 
Bassus,  Ventidius,  his  elevation  to 
the  consulate,  i.  232 
Bathilda,  Queen,  her  charity,  ii.  20) 
Bear-gardens  in  England,  ii.  1 76, note 
Beauty,  analogies  between  virtue 
and,  i.  77.  Their  difference,  79. 
Diversities  existing  in  our  judg¬ 
ments  of  virtue  and  beauty,  79. 
Causes  of  those  diversities?,  79. 
Virtues  to  which  we  can,  and  to 
which  we  cannot,  apply  the  terra 
beautiful,  82.  83.  Pleasure  de¬ 
rived  from  beauty  compared  with 
-hat  from  the  grotesque,  or  ecceo- 
cric,  8.^.  The  prevailing  cast  of 
female  beauty  in  the  north,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  southern  type, 
144,  145,  152.  Admiration  of 
the  Greeks  for  beauty,  ii.  292 
Bees,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
emblems  or  models  of  chastity,  i. 
108,  note 

Beggars,  causes  of  vast  numbers  of, 
ii.  94.  Old  English  laws  for  the 
suppression  of  mendicancy,  96. 
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I  Enactments  against  them  in  vari- 
I  ous  jiarts  of  Europe,  98 

;  Benedict,  St..,  his  system,  183 
I  Benefices,  military  use  of  ii.  270 
'  Benevolence;  Hutcheson’s  theorj 
!  that  all  virtue  is  resolved  into 

I  benevolence,  i.  4.  Discussions  in 

England,  in  the  sixteenth  and 

seventeenth  centuries,  as  to  the 
existence  of,  20.  Various  views  ol 
the  source  from  which  it  springs, 
22.  Association  of  ideas  pro¬ 

ducing  the  feeling  of  26.  Hart¬ 
ley  on  benevolence  quoted,  27, 
note.  Impossibility  of  benevo¬ 
lence  becoming  a  pleasure  if  prac¬ 
tised  only  with  a  view  to  that 
end,  37.  Application  to  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  theory,  that  the  moral 
unity  of  different  ages  is  a  unity 
not  of  standard  but  of  tendency, 
100.  Influenced  by  our  imagina¬ 
tions,  132,  133.  Imperfectly  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  Stoics,  1 88,  1 92 
Bontham,  Jeremy,  on  the  motives  oi 
human  actions,  i.  8,  note.  On 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  piety 
quoted,  9,  note.  On  charity,  10. 
note.  On  vice,  13,  note.  On  tin 
sanctions  of  morality,  19.  and 
note,  21.  Throws  benevolence  as 
much  as  possible  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  21.  Makes  no  use  of  the 
doctrine  of  association,  25,  note. 
His  definition  of  conscience,  29. 
note.  On  interest  and  disinter¬ 
estedness,  32,  note.  On  the  value 
and  purity  of  a  pleasure,  90,  note 
Besiirion,  St.,  his  penances,  ii.  108 
Biography,  relative  importance  of 
among  Christians  and  Pagan.s,  i. 
174 

Bland ina,  martyrdom  of  i.  442 
Blesilla,  story  of  her  slow  suicide, 
ii.  48 

Blondel,  his  denunciation  of  the 
forgeries  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
i.  377 
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Boadicea,  her  suicide,  ii.  63,  fwte 

Bolingbroke’s  ‘  Reflections  on  Exile,’ 

i.  201,  note 

Bona  Doa,  story  and  •worship  of,  i. 
94,  note.  Popularity  of  her 
worship  among  the  Romans,  106, 
386 

Boniface,  St.,  his  missionary  labours, 

ii.  247 

Bonnet,  his  philosophy,  i.  71 

Bossuet,  on  the  nature  of  the  love 
we  should  bear  to  God,  i.  18, 
note 

Brephotrophia,  in  the  early  church, 
ii.  32 

Brotherhood,  effect  of  Christianity 
in  promoting,  ii.  61 

Brown,  on  the  motive  for  the  practice 
of  virtue,  i.  8,  note.  On  theologi¬ 
cal  Utilitarianism,  16,  note 

Bruneliaut,  Queen,  her  crimes,  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  Pope,  ii.  236, 
237.  Her  end,  237 

Brutus,  his  extortionate  usury,  i. 
193,  194 

Buckle,  Thomas,  his  remarks  on 
morals,  i.  74,  note.  On  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  mental  and  physical 
pleasures,  90,  note.  His  views  of 
the  companitive  influence  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  agencies  in 
civilisation,  103,  note 

Bull-baiting  in  England,  ii.  176, 
note 

Bulgarians,  their  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  ii.  180 

Butler,  Bishop,  maintains  the  reality 
of  the  existence  of  benevolence  in 
our  nature,  i.  20,  21,  note.  On 
the  pleasure  derived  from  virtue, 
32,  note.  His  analysis  of  moral 
judgments,  76.  His  definition  of 
conscience,  83 

Byzantine  Empire,  general  sketch  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the,  ii.  13, 
14.  Moral  condition  of  the  em¬ 
pire  during  the  Christian  period, 
147 
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JEHMON,  story  of  the  origin  of 
his  ‘  Creation  of  the  World,’  ii. 
204 

Caesar,  Julius,  denies  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  i.  182.  His 

condemnation  of  suicide,  213. 

His  colonial  policy,  233.  His 

multiplication  of  gladiatorial 
shows,  273 

Caligula,  his  intoxication  with  his 
imperial  dignity,  i.  269.  His 

superstitious  fears,  367 
Calvinists ;  tendency  of  the  Supra- 
lapsarian  to  deny  the  existence  of 
a  moral  sense,  i.  17,  7wte 
Camma,  conjugal  fidelity  of,  ii.  341 
Capital  punishment,  aversion  to,  ii. 
39 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  self-sacrifice,  i.‘ 
67,  note.  The  influence  of  con¬ 
science  on  the  happiness  of  men, 
62 

Carneades,  his  expulsion  from  Rome 
proposed  by  Cato,  i.  399 
Carpocrates,  licentiousness  of  the 
followers  of,  i.  417 
Carthage,  effect  of  the  destruction  of, 
on  the  decadence  of  Rome,  i.  169. 
The  Decian  persecution  at,  452 
Carthaginians,  the,  amongst  the 
most  prominent  of  Latin  writers, 
i.  235 

Cassius,  the  tyrannicide,  his  suicide, 
i.  215 

Castellio,  his  exposure  of  the  for¬ 
geries  of  the  Sibylline  books,  i. 
377 

Catacombs,  the,  i.  463,  456 
Catholicism,  Roman,  the  system  of 
education  adopted  by,  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  English  public 
schools,  i.  114.  Conflict  of  the 
priests  with  political  economists 
on  the  subject  of  early  marriages, 
114,  115.  The  teaching  of,  on 
many  points  the  extreme  anti- 
thesis  of  that  of  the  pagan  philo- 
I  sophers,  208.  Its  view  of  death. 
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208,  210.  Little  done  by  it  for 
humanity  to  animals,  ii.  173,  177, 
188.  Influence  on  despotism,  186. 
Its  total  destruction  of  religious 
hberty,  194-199.  Causes  of  the 
iudiflference  to  truth  manifested  in 
its  literature,  241.  Protestantism 
contrasted  with  it,  368 
Cato,  his  refusal  to  consult  the  ora¬ 
cles,  i.  165,  note.  His  stoicism, 
185.  His  inhumanity  to  his 
slaves,  193.  His  study  of  the 
‘  Phsedon  ’  the  night  he  committed 
suicide,  212.  His  opposition  to 
Greek  philosophy,  231.  His  view 
of  pre-nuptial  chastity,  ii.  314 
Cattle  plague,  theological  notions 
respecting  the,  i.  366 
Catullus,  on  the  death  of  a  sparrow, 
ii.  165,  Tiote 

Cautinus,  Bishop,  his  drunkenness, 
ii.  236 

Celibacy  among  the  ancients,  i.  106. 
The  Catholic  monastic  system, 
107.  How  discouraged  by  Au- 
gustxw,  232.  Celibacy  the  primal 
virtue  of  the  Christians  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  ii.  122. 
Effect  of  this  upon  moral  teach¬ 
ing,  122,  123.  History  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  328,  336 
Celsus  calls  the  Christians  Sibyl- 
list.e,  i.  376.  And  jugglers, 
384 

Celts,  Spanish,  their  worship  of 
death,  i.  206,  207.  Causes  of 
their  passion  for  suicide,  207, 
note.  Their  lamentations  on  the 
birth  of  men,  207,  note 
Censors,  Roman,  minute  supervision 
of  the,  i.  168 

Character,  influence  of,  on  opinion, 
i.  172.  Governed  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  by  national  circumstances, 
172 

Chariot  races,  passion  for,  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  ii,  37 
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Charity,  a  form  of  self-love,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Utilitarians,  i.  9,  and 
note.  Impossibility  of  charity 
becoming  a  pleasure  if  practised 
only  with  a  view  to  that  end,  36. 
Charity  of  the  Stoics,  191.  Cice¬ 
ro’s  emphatic  assertion  of  the 
duty,  240.  Exertions  of  the 
Christians  in  the  cause  of  charity, 

11.  76,  79.  Inadequate  place  given 
to  this  movement  in  history,  84, 
85.  Christian  charity,  in  what  it 
consists,  73.  Laws  of  the  Romans, 
73.  Pagan  examples  of  charity, 
78.  Noble  enthusiasm  of  the 
Christians  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
78,  79.  Charity  enjoined  as  a 
matterof  justice,  81.  Theological 
notions  of  charity,  85,  90,  91. 
Evils  of  Catholic  charity,  93-94. 
Legends  respecting  the  virtue, 
245,  and  note 

Charlemagne,  his  law  respecting 
Sunday,  ii.  246.  Fascination  ex¬ 
ercised  by  him  over  the  popular 
imagination,  271,  272.  His  poly¬ 
gamy,  343 

Charles  V.,  the  Emperor,  his  law 
against  beggars,  ii.  07 

Charles  Martel,  his  defeat  of  the 
Mohammedans,  at  Poictieis,  ii. 
273 

Charondas,  law  of,  on  second  mar¬ 
riages,  ii.  325,  note 

Chastity,  in  Utilitarian  systems,  i 

12,  49.  Sketch  of  the  history  of, 
103-107,  The  Catholic  monastic 
^’stem  107.  Modem  judgments 
of,  ii.  282,  283.  Cato’s  views, 
314.  Mystical  views,  315.  Ser¬ 
vices  of  the  ascetics  in  enforcing 
the  duty  of  chastity,  318-320 

Children,  charge  of  murdering  in¬ 
fants,  among  the  early  Christians, 
i.  417.  Abortion,  ii.  20-24. 
Infanticide,  24,  26.  Exposed 
children,  32.  Institutions  of  the 
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RomanB  for  the  benefit  of  children, 

77 

Chilon,  his  closing  hours,  i.  207 

Cholera,  theological  notions  respect¬ 
ing  the,  i.  356 

Christian  and  pagan  rirtues  com¬ 
pared,  i.  190 

Christianity;  distinctions  between 
the  pagan  and  Christian  concep¬ 
tions  of  death,  i.  208.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  Christianity  not 
recognised  by  pagan  writers,  336. 
Causes  of  this,  338.  Examination 
of  the  theorjr  which  ascribes  part 
of  the  teaching  of  the  later  pagan 
moralists  to  Christian  influence, 
340.  Theory  which  attributes 
the  conversion  of  Eome  to  evi¬ 
dences  of  miracles,  346.  Opinion 
of  the  pagans  about  the  credulity 
of  the  Christians,  347.  Incapacity 
of  the  Christians  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  for  judging  historic  miracles, 

375.  And  for  judging  prophecies, 

376.  Contemporary  miracles  rep¬ 
resented  as  existing  among  them, 

377.  Christian  miracles  had  pro¬ 
bably  little  weight  with  ths 
pagans,  385.  Progress  of  Chris 
tianity  to  what  due,  386,  387 
Sngular  adaptation  of  it  to  the 
wants  of  the  time,  387.  Heroism 
it  inspired,  390.  Explanation  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Homan  Em¬ 
pire,  393.  Account  of  the  perse 
cutions  of  the  Christians,  395. 
Reasons  why  the  Christians  were 
more  persecuted  than  the  Jews, 
403,  406,  407.  The  first  cause  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
406.  Charges  of  immorality 
brought  against  them,  414.  I)ne 
in  a  groat  measure  to  Jews  and 
heretics,  416,  417.  The  distur  | 
bance  of  domestic  life  caused  by 
female  conversions,  418.  Anti¬ 
pathy  of  the  Homans  to  every 
system  which  employed  religions 
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terrorism,  421.  Christian  intole¬ 
rance  of  pagan  worship,  423. 
And  of  diversity  of  belief  424- 
427.  History  of  the  persecutioas, 
429.  Nero’s,  429.  Domitian’s, 
431.  Condition  of  the  Christians 
under  the  Antonines,  434.  Be¬ 
come  profoundly  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  436.  Marcus  Aurelius, 
439,  440.  Introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  into  France,  442,  and  note. 
Attitude  of  the  rulers  towards  it 
from  M.  Aurelius  to  Decius,  451, 
et  seq.  Condition  of  the  Church 
on  the  eve  of  the  Decian  persecu 
tion,  448.  Callus,  454.  Valerian, 
454.  GaUienus,  455.  Erection 
of  churches  in  the  Empire,  457. 
Persecutions  of  Diocletian  and 
Galerius,  458.  End  of  the  perse¬ 
cutions,  463.  Massacre  of  Chris¬ 
tians  in  Phrygia,  464.  Moral 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  sense  of 
sin,  ii.  3.  Dark  views  of  human 
nature  not  common  in  the  early 
Church,  5.  The  penitential  sys¬ 
tem,  6.  Empire  Christianity  at¬ 
tained  in  eliciting  disinterested 
enthusiasm,  8.  Great  purity  of 
the  early  Christians,  10,  11.  The 
promise  of  the  Church  for  many 
centuries  falsified,  1 2.  The  first 
consequence  of  Christianity  a  new 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human 
life,  17.  Influence  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  infant  life,  20-32.  In 
the  suppression  of  gladiatorial 
shows,  34.  Its  eflFect  upon  per 
secutions,  40,  et  $eq.  The  penal 
code  not  lightened  by  it,  42. 
Condemnation  of  suicide,  43. 
Second  consequence  of  Christianity 
Teaches  universal  brotherhood, 
61.  Slavery,  61-66.  Hansom  of 
captives,  72.  Charity,  73.  Exer¬ 
tions  of  the  Chri.stians  in  the 
cause  of  charity,  75,  79.  Their 
exertions  when  the  Empire  wa« 
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iubverted,  81,  82,  88.  Theologi¬ 
cal  Dolions  concerning  insanity, 
85-90.  Almsgiving,  90-92. 
Beneficial  effect  of  Christianity 
in  supplying  pure  images  to  the 
imagination,  99.  Summary  of 
the  philanthropic  achievements 
of  Christianity,  100.  Ways  in 
which  the  ascetic  mode  of  life 
affected  both  the  ideal  type  and 
realised  condition  of  morals,  122, 
et  seq.  History  of  the  relations 
of  Christianity  to  the  civic  virtues, 
HO.  Improvements  effected  by 
Christianity  in  the  morals  of  the 
people,  153.  Attitude  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  the  barbarians,  178. 
How  it  achieved  their  conver¬ 
sion,  179-181.  Tendency  of  the 
barbarians  to  adulterate  it,  181. 
Legends  of  the  conflict  between 
the  old  gods  and  the  new  faith, 
181.  Fierce  hatred  of  rival 
sects,  and  total  destruct  ion  of 
religious  liberty,  194,  200.  Poly¬ 
theistic  and  idolatrous  form  of 
Christianity  in  mediaeval  times, 
229.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
232.  Benefits  conferred  by  the 
monasteries,  243-245.  The  ob¬ 
servance  of  Sunday,  246.  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Christianity  upon  war, 
264,  259.  Upon  the  consecration 
of  secular  rank,  260,  etseq.  Upon 
the  condition  of  women,  316,  et 
seq.  Strong  assertion  of  the 
equality  of  obligation  in  marriuge, 
345,  346.  Belation  of  Christianity 
to  the  female  virtues,  358,  et 
seq. 

Chrysippus  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  i.  183 

Chrysostom,  St.,  his  labours  for 
monachism,  ii.  107.  His  treatment 
of  his  mother,  132 

Cicero  on  the  evidence  of  a  Divine 
element  within  us,  i.  66,  note. 
His  definition  of  conscience,  83. 


OLA 

His  conception  of  the  Deity,  164. 
His  opinion  of  the  popular  beliefs. 
166.  Instanceof  his  love  of  truth, 
176,  note.  His  desire  for  po.^t 
humous  reputation,  186,  note. 
His  declaration  as  to  virtue  con¬ 
cealing  itself  from  the  world,  185. 
His  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  204.  His  view  of  death, 
205,  206.  His  complacency  on  the 
approach  of  death,  207.  His  con¬ 
ception  of  suicide,  213.  His 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  brotherhood,  240.  How 
he  regarded  the  games  of  the 
arena,  285.  His  friendship  with 
his  freodman  Tiro,  323.  His  re¬ 
marks  on  charity,  ii.  79.  His 
rules  respecting  almsgiving,  92 
Circumcellioues,  atrocities  of  the,  ii. 
41.  Their  custom  of  provoking 
martyrdom,  49 

Civic  virtues,  predominance  accorded 
to,  in  ancient  ethics,  i.  2o0 
Civilisation,  refining  influence  of,  on 
taste,  i.  79.  Pleasures  of  a  civi¬ 
lised  and  semi-civilised  society 
compared,  86.  Views  of  Mill  and 
Buckle  on  the  comparative  influ¬ 
ence  of  intellectual  and  moral 
agencies  in,  102,  note.  Fffeot  of 
education  in  diminishing  cruelty, 
and  producing  charity,  134.  Moral 
enthusiasm  appropriate  to  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  civilisation,  136. 
Increa.se  of  veracity  with  civilisa 
tioii,  137.  Each  stage  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  specially  appropriate  to  some 
virtue,  147 

Cliirke,  on  moral  judgments,  i.  77 
Classical  literature,  preservation  of, 
ii.  199.  Manner  in  which  it  was 
regarded  by  the  Church,  200-204 
Claudius,  his  delight  in  gladiatorial 
shows,  i.  280.  His  decree  as  to 
slaves,  307 

Claver,  Father,  his  remark  ou  some 
tiorsons  who  had  delivered  s 
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eriminal  into  the  hands  of  justice, 

i.  41,  note 

Cleanthes,  his  suicide,  i.  212 
Clemency,  Seneca’s  distinction  be¬ 
tween  it  and  pity,  i.  189 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  the  two 
sources  of  all  the  wisdom  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  i.  344.  On  the  Sibylline 
books,  376.  On  wigs,  ii.  149 
Clemens,  Flavius,  put  to  death,  i. 
433 

Cleombrotus,  his  suicide,  i.  212,  note 
Clergy,  corruption  of  the,  from  the 
fourth  century,  ii.  150,  237.  Sub¬ 
mission  of  the  Eastern,  but  inde 
pendence  of  the  Western,  clergy 
to  the  civil  power,  264-268.  His¬ 
tory  of  their  celibacy,  328 
Climate,  effects  of,  in  stimulating  or 
allaying  the  passions,  i.  144 
Clotaire,  his  treatment  of  Queen 
Brunehaut,  ii.  237 
Clotilda,  her  conversion  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  i.  410  ;  ii.  180 
Clovis,  his  conversion,  i.  410;  ii. 
180.  Gregory  of  Tours’  account 
of  his  acts,  240,  241 
Cock-fighting  among  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  ii.  164,  and  note, 
176,  note 

Cock-throwing,  ii.  164,  note,  175, 
note 

Coemgenus,  St.,  legend  of,  ii.  Ill, 
note 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  his  remarks  on  the 
practice  of  virtue  as  a  pleasure,  i. 
28,  wte.  His  admiration  for 
Hartley,  28,  note.  On  the  bind¬ 
ing  ground  of  the  belief  of  God 
and  a  hereafter,  i.  65,  note 
Colman.  St.,  his  animal  companions, 

ii.  170.  His  girdle,  319,  note 
Colonies,  Roman,  the  cosmopolitan 

spirit  forwarded  by  the  aggran¬ 
disement  of  the,  i.  233  I 

Colosseum,  the,  i.  276.  Games  at  ' 
the  dedication  of  the,  280 


CON 

Columbanus,  St.,  his  missionary  la¬ 
bours,  ii,  246 

Comedy,  Roman,  short  period  during 
which  it  flourished,  i.  277 

Comet,  a  temple  erected  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  honour  of  a,  i.  367 

Commodus,  his  treatment  of  the 
Christians,  i.  443 

Compassion,  theory  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  our  acts  of  barbarity,  i. 
71,  72 

Concubines,  Roman,  ii.  350 

Concupiscence,  doctrine  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  respecting,  ii.  281 

Condillac,  cause  of  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  utilitarianism  to,  i.  71. 
Connection  with  Locke,  i.  122, 
note 

Confessors,  power  of  the,  in  the 
early  Church,  i.  390,  and  note 

Congo,  Helv4tiu8,  on  a  custom  of  the 
people  of,  i.  102,  note 

Conquerors,  causes  of  the  admira¬ 
tion  of,  i.  94,  96 

Conscience,  association  of  ideas 
generating,  i.  28.  Recognised  by 
the  disciples  of  Hartley.  29.  Defi 
nitions  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Ben- 
tham,  and  Bain,  29,  note.  The 
rewards  and  punishments  of  con¬ 
science,  60-62.  Unique  position 
of,  in  our  nature,  83.  As  defined 
by  Cicero,  the  Stoics,  St.  Paul, 
and  Butler,  83 

Consequences,  remote,  weakness  of 
the  utilitarian  doctrine  of,  i.  42- 
44 

‘  Consolations,’  literature  of,  leading 
topics  of,  i.  204 

Constantine,  the  Emperor,  his  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  empire  of  the  East, 
ii.  12.  His  humane  policy  to¬ 
wards  children,  29,  30.  His  sane 
tion  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  36. 
His  laws  mitigating  the  severity 
of  punishments,  42.  His  treat¬ 
ment  of  slaves,  64.  FI  is  law 
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respecting  Sunday,  244.  Magni- 
flcence  of  his  court  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  265 

Conventual  system,  effect  of  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the,  on  women,  ii.  369 
Cordeilla,  or  Cordelia,  her  suicide, 
ii.  63,  note 

Corinth,  effect  of  the  conquest  of,  on 
the  decadence  of  Home,  i.  169 
Cornelia,  a  vestal  virgin,  incident  of 
her  execution,  ii.  318,  note 
Cornelius,  the  bishop,  martyrdom  of, 

i.  454 

Cornutus,  his  disbelief  in  a  future 
state,  i.  183 

Corporations,  moral  qualities  of,  i. 
152 

Councils  of  the  Church,  character  of 
the,  ii.  197,  note 

Courtesans,  Greek,  ii.  287.  Causes 
of  their  elevation,  291-294.  How 
regarded  by  the  Homans,  300 
Cousin,  Victor,  his  criticism  of  the 
Scotch  moralists,  i.  74,  note.  His 
objection  against  Locke,  75,  note 
Grantor,  originates  the  literature  of 
‘  Consolations,’  i.  204 
Cremutius  Cordus,  trial  of,  i.  448, 
note 

Crime,  value  attached  by  the  monks 
to  pecuniary  compensations  for, 

ii.  213.  Catalogue  of  crimes  of 
the  seventh  century,  237-239 

Criminals,  causes  of  our  indulgent 
judgment  of,  i.  135 
Critical  spirit,  the,  destroyed  by 
Neoplatonism,  i.  330 
Cromaziano,  his  history  of  suicide, 
i.  216,  note 

Cruelty,  origin  and  varieties  of,  i. 
132,  134.  Cruelty  to  animals, 
utilitarian  doctrine  concerning, 
46,  47 

Cnisius,  his  adherence  to  the  opinion 
of  Ockham  as  to  the  foundation 
of  the  moral  law,  i.  17,  note 
Cudworlh,  his  analysis  of  moral 
judgmoot.s,  i.  76 


DEO 

Culagium,  a  tax  levied  on  the  clergy 
ii.  330 

Cumberland,  Bishop,  his  unselftsb 
view  of  virtue,  i.  19,  note 
Cynics,  account  of  the  later,  i.  309 
Cyprian,  St.,  his  evasion  of  perse¬ 
cution  by  flight,  i.  452.  His  exile 
and  martyrdom,  455 
Cyzicus  deprived  of  its  freedom,  i. 
259 

D.ffiMONS,  Apuleius’  disquisition 
on  the  doctrine  of,  i.  323.  The 
doctrine  supersedes  the  Stoical 
naturalism,  i.  331.  The  demons 
of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  380. 
And  of  the  Christians,  382 
Dale,  Van,  his  denial  of  the  super¬ 
natural  character  of  the  oracles,  i. 
374 

Dead,  Homan  worship  of  the,  i.  168 
Death,  calmness  with  which  some 
men  of  dull  and  animal  natures 
can  meet,  i.  89.  Frame  of  mind 
in  which  a  man  should  approach 
death,  according  to  Epictetus,  195. 
Preparation  for  death  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  ancients,  202.  Bacon’s  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Stoics’  view  of,  202. 
The  Irish  legend  of  the  islands 
of  life  and  death,  203.  The 
literature  of  ‘  Consolations,’  204. 
Death  not  regarded  by  the  philo¬ 
sophers  as  penal,  205.  Popular 
terrors  of  death,  205,  206.  In¬ 
stances  of  tranquil  piigan  deaths, 
207.  Distinctions  between  the 
pagan  and  Christian  conceptions 
of  death,  208 

Dccius,  persecution  of  the  Christians 
under,  i.  449,  450 

Defoe,  Daniel,  his  tract  against  I>eg- 
gars,  ii.  98,  and  note 
Delphi,  oracle  of,  its  description  of 
the  best  religion,  i.  167 
Deogratias,  his  ransom  of  prisoners, 
ii.  72 
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Despotism,  Helvitius’  reinarks  ou 
the  moral  effects  of,  i.  129,  note 
Diagoras,  his  denial  of  the  exists 
ence  of  the  gods,  i.  162 
DitKlorus,  the  philosopher,  his 
suicide,  i.  21 5 

Dion  Chrysostom,  his  denunciation 
of  images  of  the  Deity,  i.  166, 
167,  note.  His  life  and  works, 
312 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  on  the 
creed  of  the  Romans,  i.  167 
Disinterestedness,  Bentham’s  re¬ 
marks  on,  quoted,  i.  32,  note 
Disposition,  what  constitutes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  of  associa¬ 
tion,  i.  30 

Dirination,  a  favourite  subject  of 
Roman  ridicule,  i.  166.  Belief  of 
the  ancients  in,  363 
Divorce,  unbounded  liberty  of, 
among  the  Romans,  ii.  306-308. 
Condemned  by  the  Church,  350, 
351 

Docetae,  their  tenets,  ii.  102 
Dog-star,  legend  of  the,  ii.  162 
Dolphin,  legends  of  the,  ii.  162,  and 
note 

Domestic  laws,  Roman,  changes  in, 
i.  297,  298 

Domestic  virtues,  destruction  of  the, 
by  the  ascetifts,  ii.  125 
Domitian,  his  law  respecting  suicide, 
i.  219.  Anecdote  of  his  cruelty, 
289.  His  law  as  to  slaves,  307. 
His  persecution  of  the  Stoics  and 
Christians,  431,  432 
Domitillii,  banishment  of,  i.  433 
Domnina,  her  suicide  with  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  ii.  46 

Donatists,  their  intolerance,  ii.  195 
Dowry  of  women,  rise  of  the,  ii.  277 
and  note 

Dreams,  opinions  of  the  Romans  con¬ 
cerning,  i.  366,  367,  note 
Dumont,  M.,  on  vengeance  quoted,  i. 
41,  note 

Duty,  theory  of  morals  must  explain 
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what  is,  and  the  notion  of  there 
being  such  a  thing  as,  i.  5.  Paley 
on  the  difference  between  it  and 
prudence,  15,  16,  note.  Distinc¬ 
tion  between  natural  duties  and 
those  resting  on  positive  law, 
93.  Duty  a  distinct  motive,  180 
Dwarfs,  combats  of,  in  the  arena,  i. 
281 


Earthquakes,  how  regarded 

by  the  ancients,  i.  369.  Cause 
of  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
408 

Easter  controversy,  bitterness  of  the, 
ii.  198 

Eclectic  school  of  philosophy,  rise  of 
the,  i.  242.  Its  influence  on  the 
Stoics,  245 

Eclipses,  opinions  of  the  ancients 
concerning,  i.  366 

Education,  importance  ascribed  to, 
by  the  theory  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  i.  30.  Contrast  between 
that  adopted  by  the  Catholic 
priesthood  and  that  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  schools,  114.  Its  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  benevolent  feelings, 
133,  134.  Two  distinct  theories 
of,  187 

Egypt,  the  cradle  of  monachism,  ii. 
105.  The  Mohammedan  conquest 
of,  143.  Triumphs  of  the  Catholics 
in,  196 

Egyptians,  their  reverence  for  the 
vulture,  i.  108,  note.  Their  kind¬ 
ness  to  animals,  289.  Contrast  of 
the  spirit  of  their  religion  with 
that  of  the  Greeks,  324.  Difference 
between  the  Stoical  and  Egyptian 
pantheism,  325 
Elephants,  legends  of,  ii.  161 
Emperors,  Roman,  apotheosis  of 
i.  170,  257 

Endura,  the  Albigensian  practice  of, 
ii.  49 

England,  national  virtues  and  vices 
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of,  i.  153.  Ancient  amusements  of, 
ii.  174,  176,  note 
Ephrem,  St.,  his  charity,  ii.  81 
Epictetus,  his  disbelief  in  a  future 
state.  1.  183.  His  life  and 
works,  184,  and  7iole.  On  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  a  man 
should  approach  death,  195.  His 
views  of  the  natural  virtue 
of  man,  198.  On  suicide,  214, 
note,  220.  On  universal  brother¬ 
hood,  254.  His  stoicism  tempered 
by  a  milder  and  more  religious 
spirit,  245,  246.  His  remarks  on 
national  religious  beliefs,  405 
Epicureans,  their  faith  preserved 
unchanged  at  Athens,  i.  128,  and 
note.  Thoir  scepticism,  162.  Ro¬ 
man  Epicureans,  162,  163.  Epi¬ 
cureanism  the  expression  of  a 
type  of  character  different  from 
Stoicism,  171,  172.  But  never 
became  a  school  of  virtue  in 
Rome,  176.  Destructive  nature 
of  its  functions,  176.  Esteemed 
plea.sare  as  the  ultimate  end  of 
our  actions,  186.  Encouraged 
physical  science,  193.  Their 
doctrine  as  to  suicide,  214,  215, 
note 

Epicurus,  the  four  canons  of,  i.  14. 
Vast  place  occupied  by  his  system 
in  the  moral  history  of  man,  171. 
His  cliaracter,  175,  176,  note. 
Lucretius’  pniise  of  him,  197. 
His  view  of  death,  205.  Dis¬ 
covery  of  one  of  his  treatises  8< 
Herc^aneum,  205,  note 
Epidemics,  theological  notions  re¬ 
specting,  i.  356 

Epiphanius,  St.,  his  miraculous 
stories,  i.  378.  His  charges 
against  the  Gnostics,  417.  Legend 
of  him  and  St.  Hilarins,  ii.  159 
Epponina,  story  of  her  conjugal 
fidelity,  ii.  342 

Error,  the  notion  of  the  guilt  of, 
ii.  190-193 
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Essenes,  virginity  theb  ideal  of 
sanctity,  i.  109,  ii.  102 
Euhemerus,  his  explanation  of  the 
legends,  i.  163 

Euphrates  the  Stoic,  his  answer  to 
Pliny  the  Younger,  i.  202.  Has 
permission  from  Hadrian  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide,  218,  note 
Euphraxia,  St,  ii.  110 
Euripides,  bejiuty  of  the  gentler 
virtues  inculcated  in  the  plays  of, 
i.  228 

Euse-ius,  on  the  allegorical  and 
mythical  interpretations  of  pagan¬ 
ism,  i.  163,  note.  His  account 
of  the  Christian  persecutions,  i, 
463 

Eusebius,  St.,  his  penances,  ii. 
108 

Eustathius,  condemnation  of,  by 
the  council  of  Gangra,  ii.  131 
Evagrius,  his  inhumanity  to  his 
parents,  ii.  125 

Evil,  views  of  Hobbes  and  the  Utili¬ 
tarians  of  the  essence  and  origin 
of,  i.  8-10 

Excellence,  supreme,  how  far  it  is 
conducive  to  happiness,  i.  66 
Excommunication,  penalties  of.  ii.  7 
Executioners,  always  regarded  as 
unholy,  i.  41 

Exorcism,  among  the  early  Christ¬ 
ians,  i.  378,  380.  Origin  of  the 
notions  of  possession  and  oxor- 
cistn,  380.  Jews  the  principal 
exorcists,  380.  Belief  of  the  early 
Christians  in,  382  Contempt  of 
the  pagans  for  it,  384.  Ulpian’s 
law  against  exorcists,  384.  Prob¬ 
able  explanation  of  possession 
and  exorcism,  885.  Speedy  decline 
of  exorcism,  386.  The  practice 
probably  had  no  appreciable  in¬ 
fluence  in  provoking  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  420 
Experience,  general  statement  of 
the  doctrine  which  bases  morals 
upon,  i.  5 
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AJilANUS,  martyrdom  of,  i.  446 
Fabiola,  founded  me  first  public 
hospital,  ii.  80 

Fabius,  his  self-sacrifice,  i.  185 
Fabius  Pictor,  his  works  written  in 
Greek,  i.  230 

Faculty,  moral,  the  term,  i.  75 
Fairies,  belief  in,  i.  348,  349 
Fatalism,  ^Eschylus  the  poet  of,  i. 
196 

belieitas,  St,,  her  martyrdom,  i.  444, 
In  prison,  ii.  9 

I'Auelou,  on  the  unselfish  love  we 
^  should  bear  to  God,  i.  18,  note 
Feiichism,  latent,  the  root  of  a 
great  part  of  our  opinions,  i.  350 
Fideuse,  accident  at  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  at,  i.  275 

Fights,  sham,  in  Italy  in  the  middle 
ages,  ii.  37,  38 

Fire,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an 
emblem  of  virginity,  i.  108,  note 
Fish,  -symlx)!  of  the  early  Christians, 
i.  376 

Flamens  of  Jupiter,  ii.  298 
F'lora,  games  of,  i.  276 
Forethought,  brought  into  a  new 
position  by  industrial  habite.i.  140 
Foundlings,  hospitals  for,  ii.  23, 
note,  32.  In  ancient  times,  28, 
29.  Adversaries  of,  98,  and  note 
I'rance,  condition  of,  under  the 
^  Merovingian  kings,  ii.  236,  note 
F'rancis  of  Assisi,  St.,  story  of  his 
death  from  asceticism,  ii.  49.  His 
kindness  to  animals,  172 
Franks,  cause  of  their  conversion,  i. 
410 

Fredegonde,  Queen,  her  crimes,  ii. 

^  236,  237 

F’reedmen,  influence  of,  at  Rome,  i. 
233.  Condition  of  the  freedmen  of 
the  Romans,  236 

Frenchmen,  the  chief  national  vir¬ 
tues  and  causes  of  their  influence 
in  Flurope,  i.  152.  Compared 
^  ^Ttb  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  163 
Fr’endship,  Utilitarian  view  of,  i.  10  | 
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GALERIUS,  his  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  i.  458,  461.  His 
illness,  462.  Relents  towards  the 
Christians,  462 

Galilasans,  their  indiflierence  to 
death,  i.  392,  note 
Gall,  St.,  legend  of,  ii.  182.  His 
missionary  labours,  247 
Gallienus,  proclaims  toleration  to 
the  Christians,  i.  465,  457 
Gallus,  the  Emperor,  persecutions  of 
the  Christians  under,  i.  454 
Gambling-table,  moral  influence  of 
the,  i.  148 

Gaul,  introduction  of  Christianity 
into,  i.  442.  Foundation  of  the 
monastic  system  in,  ii.  106.  Long 
continuance  of  polygamy  among 
the  kings  of,  343 

Gay,  his  view  of  the  origin  of  human 
actions,  quoted,  i.  8,  note.  His 
suggestion  of  the  theory  of  associ¬ 
ation,  23,  24 

Genseric,  eflect  of  his  conquest  of 
Africa  upon  Italy,  ii.  82.  His  cap¬ 
ture  of  Rome,  83 

George  of  Cappadocia,  his  barbarity 
ii.  195  ^ 

Germanicus,  the  Emperor,  fury  of 
the  populace  with  the  gods,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  i 
169  ’  ■ 

Germanus,  St.,  his  charity,  ii,  215 
Germany,  conversion  of,  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  ii.  246.  Marriage  customs 
of  the  early  Germans,  278.  Their 
chastity,  340,  341 
Gervasius,  St.,  recovery  of  his  re¬ 
mains,  i.  379. 

Girdles  of  chastity,  ii.  319.  note 
Gladiatorial  shows,  influence  ol 
Christianity  on  the  suppression  of 
i.  34.  Reasons  why  the  Romans 
saw  nothing  criminal  in  them. 101, 
History  and  eflFoct  on  the  Romans 
of,  271-283.  How  ri^arded  by 
moralist.'*  and  historians,  284 
The  passion  for  them  not  incor 
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■isteiiil  with  hiunanity  in  uther 
spheres,  288. 

Gnostics,  accusations  against  the,  by 
the  early  Fathers,  i.  417.  Their 
tenets,  ii.  102 

God,  the  Utilitarian  view  of  the 
goodness  of,  i.  9,  and  note.  Ques¬ 
tion  of  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  love  we  should  bear  to,  18. 
Our  knowledge  of  Him  derived 
from  our  own  moral  nature,  65. 
Early  traces  of  an  all-pervading 
soul  of  nature  in  Greece,  161,162, 
170.  Philosophic  definitions  of  the 
Deity,  162,  note.  Pantheistic 
conception  of,  by  the  Stoics  and 
Platonists,  163.  Eecognition  of 
F*rovidence  by  the  Eoman  moral¬ 
ists,  196.  Two  aspects  under 
which  the  Stoics  worshipped  the 
Divinity — providence  and  moral 
goodness,  198 

Gods,  the,  of  the  ancients,  i.  161,  et 
seq.  Euhemerus’  theory  of  the 
explanation  of  the  prevailing 
legends  of  the  gods,  163.  Views 
of  Cicero  of  the  popular  beliefs, 
168.  Opinions  of  the  Stoics,  of 
Ovid,  and  of  Horace,  166.  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  gods  of  the  liomans, 
167.  Decline  of  Roman  reverence 
for  the  gods,  168,  169 

Good,  pleasure  equivalentto,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Utilitarians,  i.  8, 
note,  9 

Gracchi,  colonial  policy  of  the,  1^233 

Grazers,  sect  of.  ii.  109 

Greeks,  ancient,  their  callous  murder 
of  children,  i.  45,  46.  Low  state 
of  female  morality  among  them. 
Their  enforcement  of  monogamy, 
104.  Celibacy  of  some  of  their 
priestsand priestesses,  105.  Early 
traces  of  a  religion  of  nature,  161. 
Universal  providence  attributed 
to  Zeus,  161.  Scepticism  of  the  ' 
philosophers,  161,  162.  Import¬ 
ance  of  biography  in  the  moral 
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teaching  of  the,  i.  74.  Difference 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
moralists  and  the  Greek  poets,  195. 
On  death,  and  future  punishment, 
205,  206.  Greek  suicides,  212. 
Gentleness  and  humanity  of  the 
Greek  character,  227.  Influence 
on  Roman  character,  227,  228. 
The  Greek  spirit  at  first  as  far 
removed  from  cosmopolitanism 
as  that  of  Rome,  228.  Causes  of 
Greek  cosmopolibinism,  229.  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Greek  influence  at  Rome, 
230.  Gladiatorial  shows  among 
them,  276.  Spirit  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  324.  Their  intolerance 
of  foreign  religions,  406.  Con¬ 
dition  and  fall  of  their  empire  of 
the  East,  ii.  12-14.  Their  prac¬ 
tice  of  infanticide,  25-27.  Their 
treatment  of  animals,  164.  Their 
treatment  of  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  257,  258.  Their  marriage 
customs,  277.  Women  in  the 
poetic  age,  278.  Peculiarity  of 
Greek  feelings  on  the  position 
of  women,  280,  281,  Unnatural 
forms  assumed  by  vice  amongst 
them,  204 

Gregory  the  Great,  his  contempt  for 
Pagan  literature,  ii.  201,  note. 
His  attitude  towards  Phocas,  264 

Gregory  of  Nyssa.  St.,  his  eulogy  of 
virginity,  ii.  322 

Gregory  of  Tours,  manner  in  which 
he  regarded  events,  ii.  240-242, 
261,  277 

Grotesque,  or  eccentric,  pleasure  de¬ 
rived  from  the,  compared  with 
that  from  beauty,  i.  85 

Gundebald,  his  murders  approved 
of  by  his  bishop,  ii.  237 

Gunpowder.  ini{X)rrance  of  the  in 
vention  of.  i.  126 

Guy,  Brother,  his  society  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  education  of  children, 
ii.  8S,  and  note 
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ADKlAN.the  Emperor,  his  view 
of  suicide,  i.  219.  Gives  Eu- 
phrstes  permission  to  destroy 
himself,  218,  note.  His  laws  re¬ 
specting  slaves,  307.  His  leniency 
towards  Christianity,  438.  His 
benevolence,  ii.  77 

Hair,  false,  opinions  of  the  Fathers 
on,  ii.  149 

Hall,  JBobert,  on  theological  Utilita¬ 
rianism,  i.  ]  note 

‘Happiness,  the  greatest,  for  the 
greatest  number,’  theory  of  the, 
i.  3.  'rhe  sole  end  of  human 
actions,  according  to  the  Utilita¬ 
rians,  8.  note.  The  best  man 
seldom  the  happiest,  69.  Mental 
compared  with  physical  happiness, 
87.  Influence  of  health  and 
temperament  on  happiness,  88, 
and  note 

Hartley,  his  doctrine  of  association, 
i.  22.  Coleridge’s  admiration  for 
him,  28,  note.  On  animal  food, 
48,  note.  His  attempt  to  evade 
the  conclusion  to  which  his  view 
leads,  quoted,  67,  note.  His  defi¬ 
nition  of  conscience,  82 

Hegesias,  the  orator  of  death,  i. 
215 

Ueliogabalus,  his  blasphemous  or¬ 
gies,  i.  260 

Hell,  monkish  visions  of,  ii.  221  and 
note.  Glimpses  of  the  infernal 
regions  furnished  by  the  ‘  Dia¬ 
logues  ’  of  St.  Gregory,  221. 
Modem  publications  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  223,  note 

Helvitius,  on  the  origin  of  human 
actions,  i.  8,  note.  On  customs  of 
the  people  of  Congo  and  Siam, 
102,  note.  Compared  with  Aulus 
Gellius,  313 

Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  Lord,  his 
profession  of  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas,  i.  123 

Hercules,  meaning  of,  according  to 
the  Stoics,  i.  163 
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Hereford,  Nicholas  ofi  his  oppositioo 
to  indiscriminate  alms,  in  96 
Heresy,  punishment  of  death  for,  i. 
98  ;  ii.  40 

Hermits.  See  Asceticism ;  Monas 
ticism 

Heroism,  the  Utilitarian  theory  un¬ 
favourable  to,  i.  66.  War,  the 
school  of  heroism,  173 
Hilarius,  St,,  legend  of  him  and  St. 

Epiphanius,  ii.  159 
Hildebrand,  his  destruction  of 
priestly  marriage,  ii.  322 
Hippopotamus,  legend  of  the,  in  161 
Historical  literature,  scantiness  of, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Homan  em¬ 
pire,  ii.  235 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  his  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  essence  and  origin  of 
virtue,  i.  7,  8,  note.  His  view  of 
the  origin  of  human  actions, 
quoted,  8,  note.  His  remarks  on 
the  goodness  which  we  apprehend 
m  God,  quoted,  9,  note.  And  on 
reverence,  9,  note.  On  charity,  9, 

10,  note.  On  pity,  10,  note.  Re¬ 
view  of  the  system  of  morals  of 
his  school,  11.  Gives  the  first 
^eat  impulse  to  moral  philosophy 
in  England,  19,  note.  His  denial 
of  the  reality  of  pure  benevolence, 
20,  21.  His  definition  of  con¬ 
science,  29,  note.  His  theory  of 
compassion,  72,  note 

Holidays,  importance  of,  to  the  ser¬ 
vile  classes,  ii.  244 

Homer,  his  views  of  human  nature 
and  man’s  will,  i.  196 

Horace,  his  ridicule  of  idols,  i.  166. 
His  description  of  the  just  man 
197 

Hospitality  enjoined  by  the  Romani, 

11.  79 

Hospitals,  foundation  of  the  first,  iL 
80,  81 

Human  life,  its  sanctity  recognised 
by  Christianity,  ii.  18.  Gradual 
acquirement  of  this  sense.  18 
F  F 
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Human  nature,  false  estimate  of,  by 
the  Stoics,  i.  192 

Hume,  David,  his  theory  of  virtue, 
i.  4.  Misrepresented  by  many 
■writers,  4.  His  recognition  of  the 
reality  of  benevolence  in  our 
nature,  20,  and  note.  His  com¬ 
ment  on  French  licentiousness  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  50,  note. 
His  analysis  of  the  moral  judg¬ 
ments,  76.  Lays  the  fbundation 
for  a  union  of  the  schools  of 
Clarke  and  Shaftesbury,  77 
Humility,  new  value  placed  upon  it 
by  monachism,  ii.  185,  187 
Hutcheson,  Francis,  his  doctrine  of 
a  ‘  moral  sense,’  i.  4.  Establishes 
the  reality  of  the  existence  of  be¬ 
nevolence  in  our  nature,  20.  His 
analysis  of  moral  judgments,  76 
Hypatia,  murder  of,  ii.  196 


IAMBLICHUS,  his  philosophy,  i. 
330 

Ideas,  confused  association  of. 
Question  whether  our,  are  de¬ 
rived  exclusively  from  sensation 
or  whether  they  spring  in  part 
from  the  mind  itself,  122.  The 
latter  theory  represented  by  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  pre-existence, 
122.  Doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
122 

Idols  and  idolatry,  views  of  the 
Roman  philosophers  of,  i.  166. 
Discussion  between  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  and  an  Egyptian  priest  re¬ 
specting,  166,  note.  Idols  for¬ 
bidden  by  Numa,  166  note.  Plu¬ 
tarch  on  the  vanity  of.  166,  note 
Ignatius,  St.,  his  martyrdom,  i.  438 
Ignis  fatuuB,  legend  of  the,  ii.  224, 
note 

Imagination,  sins  of,  i.  44.  Relation 
of  the  benevolent  feelings  to  it, 
132,133.  Deficiency  of  imagina¬ 
tion  the  cause  of  the  groat  ma- 
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jority  of  uncharitable  judgments 
134—136.  Feebleness  of  the 
imagination  a  source  of  legends 
and  myths,  347.  Beneficial  effects 
of  Christianity  in  supplying  pure 
images  to  the  imagination,  299 
Imperial  system  of  the  Romans,  its 
effect  on  their  morals,  i.  257. 
Apotheosis  of  the  emperors,  257 
India,  ancient,  admiration  for  the 
schools  of,  i.  229 

Inductive,  ambiguity  of  the  term,  as 
applied  to  morals,  i.  73 
Industrial  truth,  characteristics  of, 
i.  137.  Influence  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  industrial  life  upon  morals, 
139-140 

Infanticide,  history  of  the  practice 
of,  ii.  24.  Efforts  of  the  Church 
to  suppress  it,  29.  Roman  laws 
relating  to,  31.  Causes  of,  in 
England,  285 

Infants,  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the 
damnation  of  unbaptised,  i.  96. 
The  Sacrament  given  to,  in  the 
early  Church,  ii.  6 
Insanity,  alleged  increase  of,  ii.  60. 
Theological  notions  concerning, 
86.  The  first  lunatic  asylums,  88 
Insurance  societies  among  the  poor 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  ii.  78 
Intellectual  progress,  its  relations  to 
moral  progress,  i.  149-151 
Interest,  self-,  human  actions  go¬ 
verned  exclusively  by,  according 
to  the  Utilitarians,  i.  7.  8,  note. 
Summary  of  the  relations  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  public  and  private,  117 
Intuition,  rival  claims  of,  and  utility 
to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme 
regulator  of  moral  distinctions,  i. 

1,  2.  Various  names  by  which 
the  theory  of  intuition  is  known, 

2,  3.  Views  of  the  moralists  of 
the  school  of,  3.  Summary  of 
their  objections  to  the  Utilitarian 
theory,  i.  69.  The  intuitive  school, 
74,75.  Doctrine.s  of  Butler,  .Adaw 
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ODUth,  ftnd  others,  7 6-77.  Analo¬ 
gies  of  beauty  and  virtue,  77. 
Dietinction  between  the  higher 
and  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  83. 
Moral  judgments,  and  their  alleged 
diversities,  91.  General  moral 
principles  alone  revealed  by  intui¬ 
tion,  99.  Intuitive  mor^s  not 
unprogressive,  102,  103.  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  both  the  intuitive  and 
utilitarian  schools  in  finding  a 
fixed  frontier  line  between  the 
lawful  and  the  illicit,  116,  117. 
The  intuitive  and  utilitarian 
schools  each  related  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  condition  of  society,  122. 
Their  relations  to  metaphysical 
schools,  123,  124.  And  to  the 
Baconian  philosophy,  126.  Con¬ 
trasts  between  smcient  and  modern 
civilisations,  126,  127.  Practical 
consequences  of  the  opposition  be¬ 
tween  the  two  schools,  127 
Inventions,  the  causes  which  accele¬ 
rate  the  progress  of  society  in 
modem  times,  i.  126 
Ireland,  why  handed  over  by  the 
Pope  to  England,  ii.  217 
Irensens,  his  belief  that  all  Chris¬ 
tians  had  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  i.  378 

Irish,  characteristics  of  the,  i.  138. 
Their  early  marriages  and  na¬ 
tional  improvidences,  146.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  moral  scandals  among 
the  priesthood,  146.  Their  legend 
of  the  islands  of  life  and  death, 
203.  Their  missionary  labours, 
ii.  246.  Their  perpendicular 
burials,  263 

Isidore,  St.,  legend  of,  ii.  206 
Isis,  worship  of,  at  Rome,  i.  387. 

Suppression  of  the  worship,  402 
Italians,  characteristics  of  the,  i. 
138,  144 

Italy,  gigantic  development  of  men¬ 
dicancy  in,  ii.  98.  Introduction  of 
monachism  into,  106 
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AMES,  the  Apostle,  Eusebios'  ac¬ 
count  of  him,  ii.  105 

James,  St.,  of  Venice,  his  kindness 
to  animals,  ii.  172 

Jenyns,Soame,  his  adherence  to  the 
opinion  of  Ockham,  i.  17,  nt>/e 

Jerome,  St.,  on  exorcism,  i.  382.  On 
the  clean  and  unclean  animals  in 
the  ark,  ii.  104.  Legend  of,  116. 
Encouraged  inhumanity  of  asce¬ 
tics  to  their  relations,  134.  His 
legend  of  SS.  Paul  and  Antony, 
168 

Jews,  their  law  regulatiug  marriage 
and  permitting  polygamy,  i.  103. 
Their  treatment  of  suicides,  218, 
note.  Influence  of  their  manners 
and  creed  at  Rome,  236,  337. 
Became  the  principal  exorcists, 
380,  381,  note.  Spread  of  their 
creed  in  Rome,  386.  Reasons 
why  they  were  persecuted  less 
than  the  Christians,  402,  407. 
How  regarded  by  the  pagans,  and 
how  the  Christians  were  regarded 
by  the  Jews,  416.  Charges  of 
immorality  brought  against  the 
Cliristians  by  the  Jews,  417. 
Domitian’s  taxation  of  them,  432. 
Their  views  of  the  position  of 
women,  ii.  337 

Joffire,  Juan  Gilaberto,  his  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Va¬ 
lencia,  ii.  89 

Jolm,  St.,  at  Patmos,  i.  433 

John,  St.,  of  Calama,  story  of,  ii. 
128 

John  XXIU.,  Pope,  his  crimes,  ii 
331 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  adherence  to  the 
opinion  of  Ockham,  i.  17,  note 
!  Julian,  the  Emperor,  his  tranquil 
j  death,  i.  207,  and  note.  Refuses 
the  language  of  adulation,  269. 
His  attempt  to  resuscitate  pagan¬ 
ism,  331.  Attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  him,  ii.  261.  Joy  at  his 
death,  202 
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Juliea  I’Hoepitalier,  8t.,  legend  o£ 
ii.  84,  note 

Jnpitep  Ammon,  fountain  o^  deemed 
mirMulous,  i.  366,  and  note 

Juatinian,  his  laws  respecting  slavery, 

Justin  Martyr,  hjs  recognition  of  the 
excellence  of  many  parte  of  the 
pagan  writings,  i.  344.  On  the 
‘seminal  logos,’  344.  On  the 
Sibylline  books,  376.  Cause  of 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  415. 
His  martyrdom,  441 

Juvenal,  on  the  natural  virtue  of 
man,  i.  197 

KA  M  F«S,  Lord,  on  our  moral  judg¬ 
ments,  i.  77.  Notices  the  ana¬ 
logies  between  our  moral  and 
SEsthetical  j'udgments,  77 
King’s  evil,  ceremony  of  touching 
for  the,  i.  363,  note 


LABIENUS,  his  works  destroyed, 
i.  448,  note 

Lactantius,  character  of  his  treatise, 
i.  463 

Lfctorius,  story  of,  i.  259 
Laughing  condemned  by  the  monks 
of  tho  desert,  ii.  115,  note 
Law.  Homan,  its  relation  to  Stoi¬ 
cism,  i.  294,  295.  Its  golden  age 
not  Christian,  but  pagan,  ii.  42 
Lawyers,  their  position  in  literature, 
L  131,  note 

legacies  forbidden  to  the  clergy,  ii. 
151.  Power  of  making  bequests 
to  the  clergy  enlarged  by  Constan¬ 
tine,  215 

Leibnitz,  on  the  natural  or  innate 
powers  of  man,  i.  121,  note 
Leo  the  Isaurian,  Pope,  his  compact 
with  Pepin,  ii.  266 
leonardo  da  Vinci,  his  kindness  to 
animals,  ii.  172,  note 
-iicentiousness,  French,  Hume’s  com¬ 
ments  on,  i.  50  note 
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Locke,  John,  his  view  of  moral 
gt^  and  moral  evil,  i.  8,  note. 
His  theological  utilitarianism,  16, 
note.  His  view  of  the  sanctions 
of  morality,  19.  His  invention 
of  the  phrase  ‘association  of 
ideas,’  23.  His  definition  of  con¬ 
science,  29,  wte.  Cousin’s  objec¬ 
tions  against  him,  75,  note.  His 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
natural  moral  sense,  123,  124. 
Rise  of  the  sensual  school  out  of 
his  philosophy,  123,  nofe.  Famous 
formulary  of  his  school,  124 
Lombard,  Peter,  character  of  his 
‘  Sentences,’  ii.  226.  His  visions 
of  heaven  and  hell,  228 
Longinus,  his  sm'cide,  i.  219 
Love  terms  Greek,  in  vogue  with 
the  Romans,  i.  231,  note 
Lucan,  failure  of  his  courage  under 
torture,  i.  194.  His  sycophancy, 
194.  His  cosmopolitanism,  240 
Lucius,  the  bishop,  martyrdom  of,  i. 
454 

Lucretius,  his  scepticism,  i.  162. 
His  disbelief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  i.  182,  note.  His 
praise  of  Epicurus,  197.  His 
suicide,  215.  On  a  bereaved  cow, 
ii.  165 

Lunatic  asylums,  the  first,  ii.  89 
Luther’s  wife,  her  remark  on  the 
sensuous  creed  she  had  left,  i.  52 
Lyons,  persecution  of  the  Christians 
at,  i.  441 


Macarius,  St.,  miracle  attri¬ 
buted  to,  ii.  40,  note.  His 
penancM,  108,  109.  Legend  of 
his  visit  to  an  enchanted  garden, 
158.  Other  legends  of  him,  158, 
169,  170,  220 

Macedonia,  effect  of  the  conquest  of, 
on  the  decadence  ef  Rome,  1.  169* 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  theory  of 
morals  advocjited  by,  i.  4. 
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rinAtion  of  ITnrtloy’d  doctrine  of 
nmociation  over  hie  mind,  20 

MacHanue,  jiorHuadee  the  Kmperor 
Valerian  to  [lorancnte  tho  Chriet- 
iann,  i.  4A6 

Macrina  CR-lin,  hor  benevolence  to 
children,  ii.  77 

Maftdalen  aej’lnmH,  advoreiirioa  of, 
ii.  OS,  and  iifite 

.Mallonia,  virtue  of,  ii.  .100 

MalthuN,  on  charity,  ii.  02,  noif. 

Mandeville,  hia  ‘Enquiry  into  tho 
Origin  of  Moral  Virtue.’  Ilia 
theHia  that  '  private  vicea  lire  pub¬ 
lic  benefit, a,’  i.  7.  Jia  oppoaition 
to  charity  aclioola,  ii.  98 

Manichmna,  thoir  toneta,  ii.  102. 
Their  prohibition  of  animal  food, 
107 

Manilina,  hia  conception  of  tho 
Deity,  i.  103 

Mannfacturea,  inflnenco  upon  morala, 

i.  139 

Marcellinna,  Tulliua,  hia  aelf-de- 
atniction,  i.  222 

•Marcia,  mialreea  of  Commodua,  her 
inHu<-nri-  in  behalf  of  toleration  to 
the  Cbriatiana,  i.  443 

Marcian,  Ht,.,  lej^cnd  of  the  viait  of 
.“^t.  Avitna  to  him,  ii,  1(59 

.Marcua,  .St.,  atory  of,  and  hia  mother, 

ii.  128 

Marriage,  how  regarded  by  tho 
.lewa,  (rreeka,  Homana,  and  ^latho- 
lica,  i.  103,  101.  Statiua’  picture 
of  the  drat  night  of  marriage,  107, 
notf.  Ueaaon  why  tho  ancient 
.lewa  attached  a  certain  atigma  to 
virginity,  109.  Conflict  of  viowa 
of  tho  Catholic  pritett  and  tho 
political  economiat  on  the  aiibjcct 
of  early  raarriagea,  114.  Ueaulta 
in  aomo  eonntriea  of  t  he  difflcultiea 
with  whiidi  Icgialatora  aumiund 
marriage,  144.  Early  mamagea 
tb*  moat  eonapiciioua  proofa  of 
Iriah  improvidence,  144.  Influ¬ 
ence  of  naeeticiam  on,  ii.  320,  i 
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Notiona  of  ita  impurity,  324, 
Second  marriages,  324 
Maraeilloa,  law  of,  respecting  suicide, 
i.  218,  note.  Epidemic  of  suicide 
among  the  women  of,  ii.  65 
Martial,  sycophancy  of  hia  epigrams, 
i.  194 

Martin  of  Tours,  .St.,  establishes 
monachiam  in  Gaul,  ii.  lOtl 
Martyrdom,  glories  of,  i.  390.  Festi¬ 
vals  of  tho  Martyrs,  390,  note. 
Passion  for,  391.  Dis.sipation  of 
the  people  at  tho  festivals,  ii.  1.50 
Mary,  ,St.,  of  Ejp'pt,  ii.  110 
Mary,  the  Virgin,  veneration  of,  ii. 
367,  368,  390 

Maasilians,  wine  forbidden  to  women 
by  the,  i.  96,  note 

Maternal  alToction,  strength  of,  ii. 
26,  note 

Maurice,  on  the  social  penalties  of 
conscience,  i.  60,  note 
Mauricus,  Junius,  his  refusal  to  al¬ 
low  gladiatorial  sliows  at  Vienna, 

i.  286 

Maxentiua,  instance  of  his  tyranny, 

ii.  46 

Maximilianus,  his  martyrdom,  ii.  248 
Maiiminua,  Emperor,  his  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Ghristians,  i.  446 
Maximus  of  Tyro,  account  of  him 
and  his  discourses,  i.  312.  Ills 
defence  of  tho  ancient  creeds,  323. 
Practical  form  of  his  philosophy, 
329 

Medicine,  possible  progress  of,  i  158 
169 

Melania,  St.,  hor  bereavement,  ii. 
10.  Her  pilgrimage  through  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  hermitages. 
120 

Milcsiaris,  wine  forbidden  by  tho,  to 
women,  i.  94,  note 

.Military  honour  pre-eminent  among 
the  Itomana,  i.  172,  173.  Historr 
of  the  decadence  of  Homan  mili¬ 
tary  virtue,  268 

Mill.J  .,on  association,  iri^note,  eterq. 
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Mill,  J.  S.,  quoted,  i.  29,  47,  90, 102 
Minerva,  meaning  of,  according  to 
the  Stoics,  i.  163 

Miracles,  general  incredulity  on  the 
subject  of,  at  the  present  time,  i. 
346,  348.  Miracles  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  347.  Established  by  much 
evidence,  347.  The  histories  of 
them  always  decline  with  educa¬ 
tion,  348.  Illustration  of  this  in 
the  belief  in  fairies,  348.  Con¬ 
ceptions  of  savages,  349.  Legends, 
formation  and  decay  of,  360-352. 
Common  errors  in  reasoning  about 
miracles,  356.  Predisposition  to 
the  miraculous  in  some  states  of 
society,  362.  Belief  of  the  Eomans 
in  miracles,  363-367.  Incapacity 
of  the  Christians  of  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  for  judging  historic  miracles, 
376.  Contemporary  miracles  be¬ 
lieved  in  by  the  early  Christians, 
378.  Exorcism,  378.  Neither  past 
nor  contemporary  Christian  mira¬ 
cles  had  much  weight  upon  the 
pagans,  378 

Missionary  labours,  ii.  246 
Mithra,  worship  of,  in  Rome,  i.  386 
Mohammedans,  their  condemnation 
of  suicide,  ii.  53.  Their  lunatic 
asylums,  89.  Their  religion,  251. 
Effects  of  their  military  triumphs 
on  Christianity,  262 
Molinos,  his  opinion  on  the  love  we 
should  bear  to  God,  condemned,  i. 
18,  note 

Monastic  system,  results  of  the 
Catholic  monastic  system,  i.  107. 
Suicide  of  monks,  ii.  62.  Exertions 
of  the  monks  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  84.  Causes  of  the  mo¬ 
nastic  movement,  102.  History 
of  the  rapid  propagation  of  it  in 
the  West,  183.  New  value  placed 
by  it  on  obedience  and  humility, 
185,  269.  Relation  of  it  to  the 
intellectual  virtues,  1 88.  The 
monasteries  regarded  as  the  re- 
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ceptacles  of  learning,  199.  Fallscy 
of  attributing  to  the  monasteries 
the  genius  that  was  displayed  in 
theology,  208.  Other  fallacies 
concerning  the  services  of  the 
monks,  208-212.  Value  attached 
by  monks  to  pecuniary  compensa¬ 
tions  for  crime,  213.  Causes  of 
their  corruption,  217.  Benefits 
conferred  by  the  monasteries,  243 
Monica,  St.,  i.  94,  note 
Monogamy,  establishment  of,  ii.  372 
Monophysites,  the  cause,  to  some 
extent,  of  the  Mohammedan  con¬ 
quest  of  Egypt,  ii.  143 
Montanists,  their  tenets,  ii.  102 
Moral  distinctions,  rival  claims  of 
intuition  and  utility  to  be  regarded 
as  the  supreme  regulators  of,  i.  1 
Moral  judgments,  alleged  diversities 
of,  i.  01.  Are  frequently  due  to 
intellectual  causes,  92.  Instances 
of  this  in  usury  and  abortion,  92. 
Distinction  between  natural  duties 
and  others  resting  on  positive  bvw, 

93.  Ancient  customs  canonised 
by  time,  93.  Anomalies  explained 
by  a  confused  association  of  ideas, 

94,  95.  Moral  perceptions  over¬ 
ridden  by  positive  religions,  95. 
Instances  of  this  in  transnbstan- 
tiation  and  the  Angustinian  and 
Calvinistic  doctrines  of  damnation, 
96,  97.  General  moral  principles 
alone  revealed  by  intuition,  99. 
The  moral  unity  of  different 
ages  a  unity  not  of  standard 
but  of  tendency,  100.  Application 
of  this  theory  to  the  history  of 
benevolenca  100.  Reasons  why 
acts  regarded  in  one  age  as  crimi¬ 
nal  are  innocent  in  another,  101. 
Views  of  Mill  and  Buckle  on  the 
comparative  influence  of  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  agencies  in  civili¬ 
sation,  102.  103.  note.  Intuitiv* 
morals  not.  unprogressive.  102. 
103.  Answers  to  miscellaneous 
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objections  against  the  theory  of 
natnnl  moral  perceptions,  109. 
Effect  of  the  condition  of  society 
on  the  standard,  bnt  not  the 
essence,  of  virtue,  110.  Occa¬ 
sional  duty  of  sacrificing  higher 
duties  to  lower  ones,  110,  et  seq. 
Summary  of  the  relations  of  virtue 
and  public  and  private  interest, 
117.  Two  senses  of  the  word 
natural,  119 

Moral  law,  foundation  of  the,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ockham  and  his  adherents, 
i.  1 7,  Ttote.  Various  views  of  the 
sanctions  of  morality,  19.  Utili¬ 
tarian  theological  sanctions,  63. 
The  reality  of  the  moral  nature 
the  one  great  question  of  natural 
theology,  66.  Utilitarian  secular 
sanctions,  57,  The  Utilitarian 
theory  subversive  of  morality,  66. 
Plausibility  and  danger  of  theories 
of  unification  in  morals,  72.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  moral 
progress  nothing  more  than  ap¬ 
proximate  or  general,  136 
Moral  sense,’  Hutcheson’s  doctrine 
of  a,  i.  4 

Moral  system,  what  it  should  be,  to 
govern  society,  i.  194 
Morals,  each  of  the  two  schools  of, 
relat^  to  the  general  condition  of 
society,  i.  122.  Their  relations  to 
metaphysical  schools,  123,  124. 
And  to  the  Baconian  philosophy, 
126.  Contrast  between  ancient 
and  modern  civilisations,  125-127. 
Causes  that  lead  societies  to  ele¬ 
vate  their  moral  standard,  and 
determine  their  preference  of  some 
particular  kind  of  virtues,  130. 
The  order  in  which  moral  feelings 
are  developed,  130.  Danger  in 
proposing  too  absolutely  a  single 
character  as  a  model  to  which  all 
men  must  conform,  165.  Remarks 
on  monl  types,  156.  Results  to 
be  expected  from  the  study  of  the 
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relations  between  our  physic.tl  and 
moral  nature,  158.  Little  influ¬ 
ence  of  Pagan  religions  on  morale, 
161 

More,  Henry,  on  the  motive  of  virtue, 

i.  76 

Musonins,  his  suicide,  i.  2-(' 

Mutius,  history  of  him  and  his  son, 

ii.  125 

Mysticism  of  the  Romans,  causes 
producing,  i.  318 
Myths,  formation  of,  i.  351 


Naples,  mania  for  suicide  at,  ii. 
56 

Napoleon,  the  Emperor,  his  orfer  of 
the  day  respecting  suicide,  i.  219, 
note 

Nations,  causes  of  the  difficulties  of 
effecting  cordial  international 
friendships,  i.  156 
Natural  moral  perceptions,  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  theory  of,  i.  116. 
Two  senses  of  the  word  natural. 
118.  Reid,  Sedgwick,  and  Lei b 
nitz  on  the  natural  or  innut' 
powers  of  man,  121,  woifl.  Lock, 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
natural  moral  sense,  124 
Neoplatonism,  account  of,  i.  32... 
Its  destruction  of  the  active 
duties  and  critical  spirit,  329 
Neptune,  views  of  the  Stoics  of  the 
meaning  of  the  legends  of,  i.  16,3. 
His  stJitue  solemnly  degraded  h> 
Augustus,  169 

Nero,  his  singing  and  acting,  i.  2.69. 
His  Uw  about  slaves,  307.  His 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  429 
Newman,  Dr.,  on  venial  sin,  i.  Ill, 
and  note  on  pride,  ii.  188 
Nicodemus,  apocryphal  gospel  of,  ii. 
221 

Nilus,  St.,  deserts  his  family,  ii.  322 
Nitria,  number  of  anchorites  in  the 
desert  of,  ii.  1 05 

Nolasco.  Peter,  his  works  of  mercy, 
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n.  73.  flig  participation  in  the 
AJbigenirian  massacres,  96 
Novatiacs,  their  tenets,  ii.  102 
Nnraa,  legend  of  his  prohibition  of 
idols,  I  166,  note 

OATH,  sanctity  of  an,  among  the 
Roman.s,  i.  1 68 

Obedience,  ne-w  value  placed  on  it 
by  monachism,  ii.  18.5,  186,  269 
Obligation,  nature  of,  i.  64,  6.5 
Ockham,  his  opinion  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  law,  i.  17,  and 
note 

Odin,  his  suicide,  ii.  ,53 
O’Neale,  Shane,  his  charity,  ii.  96 
Opinion,  influence  of  character  on 
i.  171,  172 

Oracles,  refuted  and  ridiculed  by 
Cicero,  i.  166.  Plutarch’s  defence 
of  their  bad  poetry,  165,  note. 
Refusal  of  Cato  and  the  Stoics  to 
consult  them,  165.  Ridiculed  by 
the  Roman  wits,  166.  Answer 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  the 
best  religion.  167.  Theory  of  the 
oracles  in  the  ‘  De  Divinatione’ 
of  Cicero,  368,  and  note.  Van 
Dale  s  denial  of  thei r  supernatural 
character.  374.  Books  of  oracles 
burnt  under  the  republic  and 
empire,  447,  and  note 
Origen,  his  desire  for  mart3Trdom,  i. 

39 1 

Orphanotrophia,  in  the  early  Church 
ii.  32 

Otho,  the  Emperor,  his  suicide,  i 
219.  Opinion  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  of  his  act,  219,  note 
Orid,  object  of  his  *  Metamorphoses,' 
i.  166.  His  condemnation  of 
suicide,  213,  and  note.  His  hu¬ 
manity  to  animals,  ii.  165 
Oxen,  laws  for  the  protection  of,  ii. 
162 

^xyrinchus,  ascetic  life  in  the  city 
of,  ii.  105 
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j  Ij.ACHOMTUS,  St,  number  of  hii 
I  X  monks,  ii.  105 
I  Ptetus  and  Arria,  history  of,  ii.  310 
I  Pagan  religions,  their  feeble  influ¬ 
ence  on  morals,  i.  161 
Pagan  virtues,  the,  compiared  with 
Christian,  i.  190 

I  Paiderastia,  the,  of  the  Creeks,  ii. 
294 

Pain,  equivalent  to  evil,  according 
to  the  Utilitarians,  i.  8,  note 
I  Palestine,  foundation  of  monachism 
in,  ii.  106.  Becomes  a  hot-bed  of 
debancherj,  152 

Paley,  on  the  obligation  of  virtue,  i. 
14,  note.  On  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  act  of  prudence  and  an 
act  of  duty,  10,  note.  On  the 
love  we  ought  to  bear  to  God,  1 8, 
note.  On  the  religious  sanctions 
of  morality,  19.  On  the  doctrine 
of  association,  25,  note.  On  flesh 
diet,  49,  note.  On  the  influence 
of  health  on  happiness,  88,  note. 
On  the  difference  in  pleasures,  90, 
note 

Pam  bos,  St.,  story  of,  ii.  116,  note 
Pammachus,  St.,  his  hospital,  ii.  80 
Panaetiu.s,  t  he  founder  of  the  Roman 
Stoics,  his  disbelief  in  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  i.  183 
Pandars,  punishment  of,  ii.  316 
Parents,  reason  why  some  savages 
did  not  regard  their  murder  as 
criminal,  i.  101 

Parthenon,  the,  at  Athens,  i.  105 
Pa.scal,  his  advocacy  of  piety  as  a 
matter  of  prudence,  i.  17,  note. 
His  adherence  to  the  opinion  of 
Ockham  as  to  the  foundation  of 
the  moral  law,  17,  note.  His 
thought  on  the  humiliation  created 
by  deriving  pleasure  from  certain 
amusements,  i.  80,  note 
Patriotism,  period  when  it  flourished, 
i.  136.  Peculiar  chanvcteristic  of 
the  virtue,  177,  178.  Causes  of 
the  predominance  occasionally  ac 
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<'<ird«<)  Ui  oivin  200.  Neff- 

lert.  or  (linortHlit  into  which  they 
have  fallon  modem  tuHch* 

m,  201.  (hcero'H  riiniHrka  on  tho  , 
duty  of  every  kimxI  man.  201.  I 
Unfortnnatit  rolaliorm  of  Chiia-  j 
tiniiity  to  )>atriotiHni,  ii.  )  40.  Ke- 
piii^nHiicn  of  the  theolofrical  U) 
the  patriotic  Hpirit,  l4/i 

Paul,  Hu,  hi«  dediiition  of  conMcienco, 
t.  83 

Paul,  the  homiiU  hia  fliftht  to  tho 
diutert,  ii.  102.  Le/'elid  of  tho 
viait  of  Ht.  Atitoiiy  to  him,  138 

I'anl,  Hi.  Vincent  <le,  hie  fonudling 
hoepitule,  ii.  34 

Paula,  etxiry  of  her  aaceticiam  and 
inhumanity,  ii.  13.1,  134 

Paulina,  her  devotion  to  her  hita- 
hand,  ii.  310 

Pelagia,  Hi.,  her  auicide,  ii.  40. 
Her  flight  to  the  deaert,  121,  and 
wo/e 

Pelagiua,  ii.  223 

Pelican,  legend  of  tho,  ii.  101 

Penancea  of  ihe  aainla  of  tho  doiort., 
ii.  107,  it  MH). 

Penitential  ayMtem,  the,  of  tho  early 
chureh,  ii.  0,  7 

Pepin,  hia  compact  with  Pope  Leo, 
ii.  207 

Perecriima  tho  Cynic,  hia  auicide,  i. 
220 

Perielea.  hi.n  humanity,  i.  228 

Perpetii.i,  Ht.,  her  marlvedom,  i. 
301.  414  ;  ii.  317 

Peraix'iitiona.  Catholic  doctrinea  jua- 
tifving,  i.  08.  Why  Chrialianitv 
waa  not  ernahed  liy  them,  303. 
Man.v  canaea  of  perawntion,  303- 
307.  Heaaona  why  the  Chriatiana 
were  more  pemeciited  than  the 
.lewa,  403,  400,  407.  Caiiaea  of 
the  perKoeutiona,  40(1,  c/ aey.  llia- 
tory  of  the  jieraecntiona,  420, 
Nero,  420.  Domitian,  131.  'I'ra- 
jan,  4  37.  Marciia  Anreliua.  430, 
44(1.  Prnni  ,M.  Anreliua  to 
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llec.ina,  442,  «t  sgq.  Galina,  434. 
Valerian,  434.  Diocletian  and 
Qalerina,  438-403.  Knd  of  the 
peraecutiona,  463.  General  con- 
aiderationa  on  their  hiatory,  463- 
408 

Potronian  law,  in  favour  of  alavee, 
i.  307 

Petroniua,  hia  acepticiam,  i.  102. 
ilia  auicide,  213.  Hia  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  ahow  of  the  nruna,  280 
Philip  the  Arab,  hia  favonr  to  Chria- 
tianity,  i.  443 

Pliiloaophera,  efforta  of  aome,  to 
reatore  the  moral  intliienco  of 
religion  among  the  Itomana,  i. 
109.  The  true  moral  teachera. 
171 

Philoaophical  truth,  characterialir* 
of,  i.  ISO,  140.  Ita  growth  re- 
tmvled  hy  the  opjioHilion  of  thoo- 
logiana,  140 

PhiloHophy,  cauaea  of  the  practical 
character  of  moat  ancient,  i.  202. 
Ita  fuaion  with  religion,  332. 
Opiniona  of  the  early  Church  con¬ 
cerning  the  pagan  writinga,  332. 
Difference  between  the  moml 
tetifhing  of  a  pbiloaophy  and  that 
of  a  religion,  ii.  1.  Ita  impotency 
to  reatrain  vice,  4 
PhtK'aa,  attitude  of  tlte  Church  to 
warile  him,  ii.  203 
PluM'ion,  hia  gentleaoaa,  i,  228 
Phyaical  ac.iencu  atlecta  the  belief  in 
miracleN,  i.  334,  336 
Piety,  utilitarian  view  of  tho  cauaea 
of  the  pleaanrea  and  paina  of,  i.  9, 
and  luitfi.  A  matter  of  prudence, 
arxvirding  to  theoloiricnl  Utilito- 
rianiam,  10 

Pilate,  Pontiaa,  atory  of  hia  deaire 
tx)  enrol  Chriat  among  the  Roman 
goila,  i,  420 

Pilgnma^'ea,  evila  of,  ii.  1.32 
Pior,  .Ht.,  auiry  of,  ii.  129 
Piratea,  deatmetion  of,  by  Pompey 
i.  234 
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Kty,  a  form  of  self-love,  according 
to  some  Utilitarians,  i.  9, 10,  note. 
Adam  Smith’s  theory,  10,  note. 
Seneca’s  distinction  between  it 
and  clemency,  189.  Altar  to 
Pity  at  Athens,  228.  History  of 
Marcus  Aurelius’  altar  to  Benefi- 
eentia  at  Rome,  228,  note 

Plato,  his  admission  of  the  practice 
of  abortion,  i.  92.  Basis  of  his 
moral  system,  10.5.  Cause  of  the 
banishment  of  the  poets  from  his 
republic,  161,  162.  His  theory 
that  vice  is  to  virtue  what  disea.se 
is  to  health,  179,  and  note.  Rea¬ 
son  for  his  advocacy  of  community 
of  wives,  200.  His  condemnation 
of  suicide,  212,  and  note.  His  re¬ 
marks  on  universal  brotherhood, 
241.  His  inculcation  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  self-examination,  248 
Platonic  school,  its  ideal,  i.  .822 
Platoni.sts,  their  more  or  less  pan¬ 
theistic  conception  of  the  Deity, 
i.  163.  Practical  nature  of  their 
philosophy,  329.  The  Platonic 
ethics  ascendant  in  Rome,  331 
Pleasure  the  only  good,  according  to 
the  Utilitarians,  i.  7.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  distinction  between 
the  higher  and  lower  part  s  of  our 
nature  in  our  pleasures,  83-8,5. 
Pleasures  of  a  civilise<l  compared 
with  those  of  a  semi-civilised 
society,  86.  Comparison  of  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  pleasures,  87, 
88.  Distinction  in  kind  of  plea¬ 
sure,  and  its  importance  in  morals, 
89-91.  Neglected  or  denied  by 
Utilitarian  writers,  89,  note 

Pliny,  the  elder,  on  the  probable 
happiness  of  the  lower  animals, 
i.  87,  note.  On  the  Deity,  164. 
On  astrology,  171,  and  note,  164, 
note.  His  disbelief  in  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  .soul,  182.  His 
advocacy  of  suicide,  21.5.  Never 
mentions  Christianity,  336.  His 

opinion  of  earthquakes,  369.  And 
of  comets,  369.  His  facility  <sk 
belief,  370.  His  denunciation  of 
finger  rings,  ii.  148 

Pliny,  the  younger,  his  desire  for 
posthumous  reputation,  i.  18,5, 
note.  His  picture  of  the  ideal  of 
Stoicism.  186.  His  letwr  to 
Trajan  respecting  the  Christians, 
437.  His  benevolence,  242;  ii.  77 
Plotinus,  his  condemnation  of  sui 
cide,  i.  214.  His  philosophy, 
330 

Plutarch,  his  defence  of  the  bad 
poetry  of  the  oracles,  16.5,  note. 
His  mode  of  mor.il  teaching,  17.5. 
Basis  of  his  belief  in  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  204.  On  super¬ 
stitious  fear  of  death,  206.  His 
letter  on  the  death  of  his  little 
daughter,  242.  May  justly  be  re¬ 
corded  as  the  leader  of  the  eclectic 
school,  243.  His  philosophy  and 
works  compared  with  those  of 
.Seneca,  243.  His  treatise  on 

‘The  Signs  of  Moral  Progrea«,’ 
249.  Compared  and  contrasted 
with  Marcus  Aurelius,  2.53.  How 
he  regarded  the  games  of  the 
arena,  286.  His  defence  of  the 
ancient  creeds,  322.  Practical 

'  nature  of  his  philosophy,  329. 

j  Never  mentions  Christianity,  .336. 

1  His  remarks  on  tne  domestic 

i  system  of  the  ancients,  419.  On 

i  kindness  to  animals,  ii.  16,5,  166. 

1  His  picture  of  Greek  married 

life.  289 

Pluto,  meaning  of,  according  to  the 
Stoics,  i.  163 

Po,  miracle  of  the  subsidence  of  lha 
!  waters  of  the,  i.  382,  note 

1  Poemen,  St.,  story  of,  and  of  hia 

1  mother,  ii.  129.  Legend  of  him 

1  and  the  lion,  169 

1  Politic-al  economy,  what  it  has  ao- 
1  complished  respecting  almsciving, 

‘  ii.  9i> 
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Political  judgments,  moral  standard 
of  most  men  in,  lower  than  in 
private  judgments,  i.  161 
Political  truth,  or  habit  of  ‘fair 
play,’  the  characteristic  of  free 
communities,  i.  139.  Highly 
civilised  form  of  society  to  which 
it  belongs,  139.  Its  growth  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  opposition  of  theo¬ 
logians,  140 

Polybius,  his  praise  of  the  devotion 
and  purity  of  creed  of  the  Romans, 

i.  167 

Polycarp,  St.,  martyrdom  of,  i.  441 
Polygamy,  long  continuance  of, 
among  the  kings  of  Gaul,  ii.  343 
Pompeii,  gladiatorial  shows  at,  i. 
276,  note 

Pompey,  his  destruction  of  the 
pirates,  i.  234.  His  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  gladiatorial  shows,  273 
Poo.r-law  system,  elaboration  of  the, 

ii.  96.  Its  pernicious  results,  97, 
99,  105 

Popptta,  Empress,  a  Jewish  prose¬ 
lyte,  i.  386 

Porcia,  heroism  of,  ii  309 
Porphyry,  his  condemnation  of  sui¬ 
cides,  i.  214.  His  description  of 
philosophy,  i.  326.  His  adoption 
of  Neoplatonism,  i.  330 
Possevin,  his  exposure  of  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  books,  i.  377 
Pothinus,  martyrdom  of,  i.  442 
Power,  origin  of  the  desire  of,  i.  23, 
26 

Praise,  association  of  ideas  leading 
to  the  desire  fur  even  posthumous, 
i.  26 

Prayer,  reflex  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  worshippers,  i.  36 
Preachers,  Stoic,  among  the  Romans, 
i.  308,  309 

Pride,  contrasted  with  vanity,  i.  196. 
The  leading  moral  agent  of  Stoi¬ 
cism,  i.  196 

Prometheus,  cause  of  the  admiration 
bestowed  upon,  i.  36 


asi 

Prophecies,  incapacity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  the  third  century  for 
judging  prophecies,  i.  376 
Prophecy,  gift  of,  attributed  to  the 
vestal  virgins  of  Rome,  i.  107. 
And  in  India  to  virgins,  107, 
note 

Prosperity,  some  crimes  conducive 
to  national,  i.  68 

Prostitution,  ii.  282-286.  How  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Romans,  314 
Protagoras,  his  scepticism,  i.  162 
Protasius,  St.,  miraculous  discovery 
of  his  remains,  i.  379 
Prudentius,  on  the  vestal  virgins  at 
the  gladiatorial  shows,  i.  291 
Purgatory,  doctrine  of,  in  232- 
236 

Pythagoras,  saying  of,  i.  63.  Chastitj 
the  leading  virtue  of  his  school, 
106.  On  the  fables  of  Hesiod 
and  Homer,  161.  His  belief  in 
an  aU-pervading  soul  of  nature, 
162.  His  condemnation  of  sui¬ 
cide,  212.  Tradition  of  hi.s  jour¬ 
ney  to  India,  229,  note.  His  in¬ 
culcation  of  the  practice  of  self- 
examination,  248.  His  opinion 
of  earthquakes,  369.  His  doctrine 
of  kindness  to  animals,  ii.  1 66 

Quakers,  compared  with  the 
early  Christians,  ii.  12,  and 
note 

Quintilian,  his  conception  of  the 
Deity,  i.  164 


AKK,  secular,  consecration  of,  ii. 
260,  et  seq 
Rape,  punishment  for,  ii.  316 
Redbreast,  legend  of  the,  ii.  224. 
note 

Regains,  the  story  of,  i.  212 
Reid,  basis  of  his  ethics,  i.  76.  Hii* 
distinction  between  innate  facul¬ 
ties  evolved  bv  experience  and 
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uiutite  ideas  independent  of  expe¬ 
rience,  121,  tioCe 

Beligion,  theological  utilitarianism 
subverts  natural,  i.  54—56.  An¬ 
swer  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to 
the  best,  167.  Difference  between 
the  moral  teaching  of  a  philoso¬ 
phy  and  that  of  a  religion,  ii.  1. 
Relations  between  positive  reli¬ 
gion  and  moral  enthusiasm,  141  . 

Religions,  pagan,  their  small  intln-  i 
ence  on  morals,  i,  161.  Oriental,  I 
passion  tor,  among  the  Romans,  I 
318 

Religious  liberty  totally  destroyed 
by  the  Catholics,  ii.  194-199 
Repentance  for  past  sin,  no  place 
for,  in  the  writings  of  the  an-  | 
cients,  i.  195  ' 

Reputation,  how  valued  among  the 
Romans,  i.  185,  186  j 

Resurrection  of  sonls,  belief  of  the 
Stoics  in  the,  i.  164  | 

Revenge,  Utilitarian  notions  as  to  { 
the  feeling  of,  i.  41,  and  note,  j 
Circumstances  under  which  pri¬ 
vate  vengeance  is  not  regarded  as 
criminal,  i.  101 

Reverence,  Utilitarian  views  of,  i.  9, 
and  note.  Causes  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of,  among  man¬ 
kind,  141,  142 

Rhetoriciau.s,  Stoical,  account  of  the, 
of  Rome,  i.  310 

liiwi,  his  work  on  Mendiciincy,  ii. 
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Rochefouciiuld  La,  on  pity,  quoted, 
i.  10,  note.  And  on  friendship, 
10,  11,  note 

Rogantiauub,  his  passive  life,  i.  330 
Roman  law,  its  golden  age  not 
Christian,  but  pagan,  ii.  42 
Romans,  abortion  how  regarded  by 
the,  i.  92.  Their  law  forbidding 
women  to  taste  wine,  93,  94,  note. 
Reasons  why  they  did  not  regard  j 
the  ghuliatoriaj  shows  ascriminaL  i 
101.  Their  law  of  m/MTiage  and  ' 
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ideal  of  female  morality.  104 
Their  religious  reverence  for  do¬ 
mesticity,  106.  Sanctity  of,  am; 
gffts  attributed  to,  their  vestal 
virgins,  106.  Character  of  their 
cruelty,  134.  Compared  with  the 
modern  Italian  character  in  this 
respect,  134.  Scepticism  of  their 
philosophers,  162—167.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Romans  never  a 
source  of  moral  enthusiasm,  167. 
Its  characteristics,  168.  Causes 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  reverence  of  the  people, 
169.  Efforts  of  some  philoso¬ 
phers  and  emperors  to  restore  the 
moral  intlnence  of  religion,  169. 
Consummation  of  Roman  degra¬ 
dation,  170.  Belief  in  astrologi¬ 
cal  fatalism,  170,  171.  The 
stoical  typo  of  military  and  pa¬ 
triotic  enthusiasm  pre-eminently 
Roman,  172-174. 178.  Importance 
of  biography  in  their  moral  teach¬ 
ing,  178.  Epicureanism  never 
became  a  school  of  virtue 
among  them,  175.  Unseltish  love 
of  country  of  the  Romans,  178. 
Char.icter  of  Stoicism  in  the  worst 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  181. 
Main  features  of  their  philosophy, 
185,  et  se<j.  Dillerence  between 
the  Roman  moralists  and  the 
Greek  poets,  195.  The  doctrine 
of  suicide  the  culminating  piiut 
of  Roman  Stoicism.  222.  The 
type  of  excellence  of  the  Roman 
people,  224,  225.  Contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  activity  of  Stoicism  and 
the  luxury  of  Roman  society,  225. 

226.  Growth  of  a  gentler  and 
more  cosmopolitan  spirit  in  Rome, 

227.  Causes  of  this  change,  22S. 
et  seq.  Extent  of  Greek  indneuce 
at  Rome,  228.  Thecoemopolitan 
spirit  strengthened  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy,  231,  232.  History 
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uf  the  intlueuce  of  freedmeo  iu  | 
the  ebite,  233.  Effect  of  the  ; 
eggraoduiemeiit  of  the  colouiee, 
the  attraction  of  nmny  foreigners  ? 
to  Home,  and  the  increased  facili-  : 
lies  for  travelling,  on  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  spirit,  233,  et  seq. 
Foreigners  among  the  most 
uroniiuent  of  Latin  tvritei's,  235. 
Retmlts  of  the  niultitndes  of 
emancipated  slaves,  235,  236.  | 
Endeavours  of  Roman  statesmen 
to  consolidate  the  empire  by  ad¬ 
mitting  the  conquered  to  the 
privileges  of  the  conquerors,  238. 
The  Stoical  philosophy  quite 
capable  of  representing  the  co.s- 
mopolitau  spirit,  239.  Influence 
of  eclectic  philosophy  on  the  Ro¬ 
man  Stoics,  244.  Life  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  249- 

255.  Corruption  of  the  Roman 
people,  255.  Causes  of  their  de¬ 
pravity,  266.  Decadence  of  all 
the  conditions  of  republican  virtue. 

256.  Efl'ects  of  the  Imperial 
system  on  morals,  257-261.  Apo¬ 
theosis  of  the  emperors.  257. 
Moral  consequences  of  slavery, 
262.  Increase  of  idleness  and 
demoralising  employments,  262. 
Increase  also  of  sensuality,  263. 
Destruction  of  all  public  spirit, 
264.  The  interaction  of  m.iny 
stales  which  in  new  nations  sus¬ 
tains  national  life  prevented  by 
universal  empire,  264.  The  de¬ 
cline  of  agricultural  pursuits,  265. 
And  of  the  military  virtues,  268. 
History  and  efl'ects  of  the  gladia¬ 
torial  shows,  271.  Other  Roman 
amusements,  276.  Efl’ects  of  t  he 
arena  upon  the  theatre.  277. 
Nobles  iu  the  arena,  283.  Efiects 
(j*  btoicism  on  the  corruption  of 
society,  291.  Roman  law  greatly 
•uiteniled  by  it,  294.  Change  in  j 
the  islaiiuu  of  Romans  to  pro-  I 


rinciais,  297-  Changes  in  domestic 
legislation.  297.  Roman  slavery, 
300-308.  The  Stoics  as  consolers, 
advisers,  and  preachers,  308.  The 
Cynics  and  rhetoricians,  309,  310. 
Decadence  of  Stoicism  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  317.  Causes  of  the  passion 
for  Oriental  religions,  318-320. 
Neoplatonism,  325.  Review  of 
the  history  of  Roman  philosophy, 
332-335.  History  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  Rome  to  Christianity,  336. 
State  of  Roman  opinion  on  thc 
sTibject  of  miracles,  36,5.  Pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Jewish  and  Oriental 
religions  m  Rome,  386,  387.  The 
conversion  of  the  Roman  empire 
easily  explicable,  393.  Review 
of  tiie  religious  policy  of  Rome, 
397.  Its  division  of  religion  into 
three  parts,  according  to  Eusebius, 
403.  Persecutions  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  406,  et  teq.  Antipathy  of 
the  Romans  to  every  religious 
system  which  employed  religious 
terrorism,  420.  History  of  the  per¬ 
secutions,  429.  General  sketch  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  W estem 
Empire,  ii.  14.  Rise  and  progrcs.s 
of  the  government  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  14,  16.  Roman  prac¬ 
tice  of  infanticide,  27.  Relief 
of  the  indigent,  73.  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  corn,  74.  Exertions  of 
the  Christians  on  the  subversion 
of  the  empire,  82.  Inaiiequate 
place  given  to  this  movement,  85. 
Horrors  caused  by  the  barbarian 
invasions  prevented  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  Christian  charity,  81-84. 
Influence  of  Christianity  in 
hastening  the  fall  of  the  empire. 
140,  141.  Roman  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  256-268.  Des¬ 
potism  of  the  pagan  empire,  260. 
Condition  of  women  under  tlie 
Romans,  297.  Their  concubines, 
35«) 
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Roue,  an  illustration  of  crimes  con¬ 
ducive  to  national  prosperity,  i.  68, 
note.  Conversion  of,  336.  Three 
popular  errors  concerning  its  con¬ 
version,  339.  Capture  of  the 
city  by  the  barbarians,  ii.  82 

Romuald,  St.,  his  treatment  of  his 
father,  ii.  136 

Rope-dancing  of  the  Romans,  i. 
291 


QABINUS,  Saint,  his  penances,  ii, 
U  108 

Sacrament,  administration  of  the,  in 
the  early  Church,  ii.  6 
Salaniis,  Brutus’  treatment  of  the 
citizens  of,  i,  194 

Sallu.-it,  his  stoicism  and  rapacity,  i. 
194 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  accorded  to 
Christian  churches,  ii.  40 
Savage,  errors  into  which  the  de¬ 
ceptive  appearances  of  nature 
doom  him,  i.  64,  First  concep¬ 
tions  formed  of  the  universe,  349, 
The  ethics  of  sav.ages,  120,  121 
Scepticism  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  i,  162-166.  In¬ 
fluence  of,  on  intellectual  progress, 
ii.  193 

ScholasticiV,  St,  the  legend  of,  ii. 
136,  note 

Scifi,  Clara,  the  first  Franciscan  nun, 
ii.  136 

Sectarian  animosity,  chief  cause  of, 
i.  134 

Sedgwick,  Professor,  on  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  natural  or  innate 
powers  of  men,  i.  121,  note 
SejHDus,  treatment  of  his  daughter 
by  the  senate,  i.  107,  note 
Self-denial,  the  Utilitarian  theory 
unfavourable  to,  i.  66 
Self-examination,  hi.story  of  the 
practice  of,  i.  247-249 
Self-sacrifice,  asceticism  the  great 
school  of,  ii.  155 


HAS. 

Seneca,  his  conueptio  A  the  l>eity, 
i.  163,  itote,  164.  His  distinction 
between  the  aflfecdons  and 
diseases,  189,  ncie.  And  between 
clemency  and  pity,  189.  His 
virtues  and  vices,  i.  194.  On 
the  natural  virtue  of  man  and 
power  of  his  will,  197.  On  the 
Sacred  Spirit  dwelling  in  man,  198. 
On  death,  206.  His  tranquil  end, 
207.  Advocates  suicide,  213, 
220.  His  description  of  the  self- 
destruction  of  a  friend,  222.  His 
remarks  on  universal  brotherhood, 
24J.  His  stoical  hardness  tempered 
by  new  doctrines,  244.  His  prac¬ 
tice  of  self-examination,  248.  His 
philosophy  and  works  compared 
with  those  of  Plutjvrch,  243,  244. 
How  he  regarded  thegamesofthe 
arena,  286.  His  exhortations  on 
the  trejitment  of  slaves,  306. 
Never  mentions  Christianity,  336. 
Regarded  in  the  middle  ages  as  a 
Christian,  340.  On  religious  be¬ 
liefs,  406 

.Sensuality,  why  the  Mohammedans 
people  Paradise  with  images  of,  i. 
108.  Why  some  pagans  deified  it. 
108.  Fallacy  of  judging  the  sen¬ 
suality  of  a  nation  by  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  its  illegitimate  births,  144. 
Influence  of  climate  upon  public 
morals,  144.  Of  large  towns,  145. 
And  of  early  marriages,  146.  Ab¬ 
sence  of  moral  scandals  among  the 
Irish  priesthootl,  146, 147.  Speech 
of  Arehytas  of  Tarentum  on  the 
evils  of,  200,  note.  Increase  of 
sensuality  in  Rome,  263.  Abated 
by  Christianity,  ii.  163.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Fathers  respecting 
concupiscence,  281. 

Serapion,  the  anthropomorphite,  i. 
52.  Number  of  his  monks,  ii. 
105.  His  interview  with  tha 
courte.san,  320 
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Sertorius,  his  forgery  of  anspicious 
omene,  i.  166. 

Severus,  Alexander,  refuaos  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  adulation,  i.  259.  His 
efforts  to  restore  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  267.  Murder  of,  444.  His 
leniency  toward.s  Christianity, 
444.  His  benevolence,  ii.  77 
Severus,  Cassius,  exile  of,  i.  448,  note 
Severus,  Septimus,  his  treatment  of 
the  Christians,  i.  443 
Beitius,  his  practice  of  self-examina¬ 
tion,  i.  248 

Shaftesbury,  maintains  the  reality 
of  the  existence  of  benevolence  in 
our  nature,  i.  20.  On  virtue,  76,  77 
Sibylline  books,  forged  by  the  early 
Christians,  i.  376,  377 
Silius  Italicns,  his  lines  commemo¬ 
rating  the  piission  of  the  Spanish 
Celts  for  suicide,  i.  207,  note. 
His  self-destruction,  221 
Silvia,  her  filthiness,  ii.  110 
Simeon.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his 
martyrdom,  i.  438 

Simeon  Stylites.  St.,  his  penance,  ii. 
111.  His  inhumanity  to  his 
parents,  ii.  130 

Sin,  the  theological  doctrine  on  the 
subject,  i.  Ill,  112.  Conception 
of  sin  by  the  ancients,  195.  Origi¬ 
nal,  taught  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  209,  210.  Examination 
of  the  Utilitarian  doctrine  of  the 
remote  consequences  of  secret 
sins,  43,  44 

Sisoes,  the  abbot,  stories  of,  ii.  126, 
127 

Sixtus.  Bishop  of  Rome,  his  martyr¬ 
dom,  i.  455 

Sixtus  V.,  Pope,  his  efforts  to  sup¬ 
press  menilicancy,  ii.  97 
Slavery,  circumstances  under  which 
it  has  been  justified,  i.  101.  Ori¬ 
gin  of  the  word  servus,  102,  note. 
Crusade  of  England  against,  153. 
Character  of  that  of  the  Romans, 
285.  Moral  conseqnenceof  slavery, 
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262.  Three  stages  of  slavery  at 
Rome,  300.  Review  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  slaves,  300-306.  Opinion 
of  philosophers  as  to  slavery,  306. 
Laws  enacted  in  favour  of  slaves, 
305.  Effects  of  Christianity  upon 
the  institution  of  slavery,  ii.  61, 
Consecration  of  the  servile  virtues, 
68.  Impulse  given  to  manumis¬ 
sion,  70.  Serfdom  in  Europe,  70, 
71,  note.  Extinction  of  slavery 
in  Europe,  71.  Ransom  of  cap¬ 
tives,  72 

Smith,  Adam,  his  theory  of  pity, 
quoted,  i.  10.  note.  His  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  reality  of  benevolence 
in  our  nature,  20.  His  analysis 
of  moral  judgment,  76 
Smyrna,  persecution  of  the  Christians 
at,  i.  441 

Socrates,  his  view  of  death,  i.  205. 
His  closing  hours,  207.  His  advice 
to  a  courtesan,  ii.  296 
Soul,  the  immortality  of  the,  reso¬ 
lutely  excluded  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Stoic-s,  i.  181.  Character 
of  their  first  notions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  182.  The  belief  in  the  imb- 
sorption  of  the  soul  in  the  parent 
Spirit,  183.  Belief  of  Cicero  and 
Plutarch  in  the  immortality  of  the 
204.  But  never  adopted  as  a  mo¬ 
tive  by  the  Stoics,  204.  Increasing 
belief  in  the,  331.  Vague  belief 
of  the  Romans  in  the,  168 
Sospitra,  story  of,  i.  373 
Spain,  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in,  i.  461.  Almo.st  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  infanticide  in.  ii.  25,  note. 
The  first  hin.atic  asylums  in  Europe 
established  in,  89,  90 
Spaniards,  among  the  most  prominent 
of  Latin  writers,  i.  236.  Their  sui¬ 
cides.  ii.  54 

Spartans,  their  intense  patriotism,  i. 
178.  Their  legislature  continually 
extolled  as  a  model,  201.  Condi- 
!  f-ion  of  their  women,  ii. 
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Spinoea,  his  remark  oo  death,  i.  205 
Anecdote  of  him,  289 

Stael,  Madame  de,  on  suicide,  ii.  59 

^tins,  on  the  first  night  of  mar¬ 
riage,  i.  107,  note 

Stewart,  Ihigald,  on  the  pleasures 
of  virtue,  i.  32.  note 

Stilpo,  his  scepticism  and  banish¬ 
ment,  i.  162.  His  remark  on  his 
ruin,  191. 

Stoics,  their  definition  of  conscience, 
i.  83.  Their  view  of  the  anima¬ 
tion  of  the  human  fetus,  92. 
Their  system  of  ethics  favourable 
to  the  heroic  qualities,  128.  His¬ 
torical  fact  in  favour  of  the 
system,  128.  Their  belief  in  an 
all-pervading  soul  of  nature,  162. 
Their  pantheistic  conception  of 
the  Deity,  163.  Their  conception 
and  explanation  of  the  prevailing 
legends  of  the  gods,  163.  Their 
opinion  as  to  the  final  destruction 
of  the  universe  by  fire,  and  the 
resuscitation  of  souls,  164.  Their 
refusal  to  consult  the  oracles,  165. 
Stoicism  the  expression  of  a  type 
of  character  different  from  Epicu¬ 
reanism,  172.  Rome  pre-eminently 
the  home  of  Stoicism,  172.  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics,  177.  Its  two  essentials — 
the  unselfish  ideal  and  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  affections  to  the 
reason,  177.  The  best  example  of 
the  perfect  severance  of  virtue  and 
interest,  181.  Their  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  immortality  of  the 
B<;nL,  182-184.  Taught  men  to 
sacrifice  reputation,  and  do  good  in 
secret,  186.  And  distinguished 
the  obligation  from  the  attraction 
of  virtue,  186.  Taught  also  that 
the  affections  must  Ite  subordinate 
to  the  reason,  187-191.  Their 
Cilse  estimate  of  human  nature, 
192.  Their  love  of  j«radox,  192. 
Imperfect  lives  of  manv  eminort 
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Stoics,  193.  Their  retrospective 
tendencies,  193.  Their  system  un¬ 
fitted  for  the  majority  of  mankind, 
194.  Compared  with  the  religions 
principle,  196.  The  central  com¬ 
position  of  this  philosophy,  the 
dignity  of  man,  195.  High  sense 
of  the  Stoics  of  the  natural  virtue 
of  man,  and  of  the  power  of  his 
will,  195,  196.  Their  recognition 
of  Providence,  196.  The  two  as¬ 
pects  under  which  they  worshipped 
God,  198.  The  Stoics  secured 
from  quietism  by  their  habits 
of  public  life,  199-201.  Their 
view  of  humanity,  202.  Their  pre¬ 
parations  for,  and  view  of,  death, 
202.  Their  teaching  as  to  suicide, 
212,  13,  et  »eq.  Contrast  be¬ 
tween  Stoicism  and  Roman  luxury, 
225,  226.  The  Stoical  philo-sophy 
quite  capable  of  representing  the 
cosmopolitan  spirit,  239,  240. 

Stoicism  not  capable  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  softening  movement  of 
civilisation,  241.  Influence  of  the 
eclectic  spirit  on  it,  244.  .Stoicism 
becomes  more  es.'ientially  religions, 
245.  Increasingly  introspective 
character  of  later  Stoicism,  247. 
Marcus  Aurelius  the  best  example 
of  later  .Stoicism,  249-255.  £ffe^ 
of  .Stoicism  on  the  cormption  of 
Roman  Society,  291,  292.  It 
raised  up  many  good  Emperors, 

292.  It  produced  a  noble  opposi¬ 
tion  under  the  worst  Emperors, 

293.  It  greatly  extended  Roman 
law,  294.  The  Stoics  considered 
as  the  consolers  of  the  suffering, 
advi.sers  of  the  young,  and  as 
popular  preachers,  398.  Rapid 
decadence  of  Stoicism,  317,  318. 
Difference  between  the  .Stoical  and 
Egyptian  pantheism,  324.  Stoical 
naturalism  superseded  jy  the 
theory  of  d»mons,  331.  Theotr 
that  "the  writings  of  the  Stoics 
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were  Influenced  by  Chrirtianity 
examined,  332.  Domitian’s  per¬ 
secution  of  them,  432 
Strozzi,  Philip,  his  suicide,  ii.  56 
buffering,  a  courageous  endurance  of, 
probably  the  first  form  of  virtue 
in  savage  life,  i.  130 
Suicide,  attitude  adopted  by  Pagan 
philosophy  and  Catholicism  to¬ 
wards,  L  211,  et  sfj.  Ehninent 
suicides,  215.  Epidemic  of  suicides 
at  Alexandria,  216.  And  of  girls 
i^Ietus,  216,  note.  Grandeur 
of  the  Stoical  ideal  of  suicide,  216. 
Influences  conspiring  towanls  sui¬ 
cide,  2  17.  Seneca  on  self-destruc¬ 
tion.  217,  218,  220.  Laws  respect 
't,  218,  note.  Eminent  in¬ 
stances  of  self-destruction,  219, 
221.  The  conception  of,  as  an 
euthanasia,  221.  Neoplatonist 
doctrine  concerning,  331.  Effect 
of  the  Cliristian  condemnation  of 
the  practice  of,  ii.  43-61.  Theo¬ 
logical  doctrine  on,  45,  note.  The 
only  form  of  permitted  in  the 
early  Church,  47.  Slow  suicides, 
48.  TheCircumcelliones,  49.  The 
Albigenses,  49.  Suicides  of  the 
Jews,  ^  50.  Treatment  of  corpses 
of  suicides,  50.  Authorities  for 
the  history  of  suicides,  50,  note. 
Reaction  ag.ainst  the  mediaeval 
laws  on  the  subject,  51.  Later 
phases  of  its  history,  54.  Self-de¬ 
struction  of  witches,  54.  Epide¬ 
mics  of  insane  suicide,  55.  Cases 
of  legitimate  suicide,  55.  Suicide 
in  England  and  France,  58 

Sunday,  importance  of  the  sanctity 
of  the,  ii.  244.  Ixiws  respecting 

^  It,  245 

Superstition,  possibility  of  adding  to 
the  happiness  of  man  by  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of.  i.  50-53.  .Vatural  causes  I 
which  impel  savages  to  supersti¬ 
tion.  i.  65.  Signification  of  the 
Greek  word  for,  205 


the 

Swan,  the,consecpatedto  Apollo,i.206 

Sweden,  t^use  of  the  great  number 
of  iUegitimate  births  in,  i.  144 

Swinburne,  Mr.,  on  annihilation,  i, 
182,  note 

Symraachus,  his  Saxon  prisoners,  L 
28  / 

Synesius,  legend  of  him  and  Eva- 
^us.  ii.  214.  Refuses  to  give  uc 
his  wife,  332  ^ 

Syracuse,  gladiatorial  shows  at,  i. 


TIACITUS,  his  doubts  about  tlie 
-L  existence  of  Providence,  i.  171 
note 

Telemachus,  the  monk,  his  death  in 
the  arena,  ii.  37 

Telesphorus,  martyrdom  of,  i.  446 
note  ’ 

Tertia  iEmilia,  story  of,  ii.  313 
Tertullian,  his  belief  in  daemons,  i. 
382.  And  challenge  to  the  Pagans. 
383 

Testament,  Old,  supjxwed  to  have 
been  the  source  of  pagan  writings, 

Thalasius,  his  hospital  for  blind  beg¬ 
gars,  ii.  81 

Theatre,  scepticism  of  the  Romans 
extended  by  the,  i.  170.  Effects 
®  gladiatorial  shows  npo.n  the, 
277  ’ 

Tlieft,  reasons  why  some  savages  do 
not  regard  it  as  criminal,  i.  102. 

Spartan  law  legalising  it,  io2 
Theodebert,  his  polygamy,  ii.  343 
Theodoric.  his  court  at  Ravenna,  ii 
201,  202,  note 

Theodorus,  his  denial  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  gods.  i.  162 
Theodorus,  Sl,  his  inhumanity  to 
his  mother,  ii.  128 
Theodosius  the  Emperor,  his  edict 
forbidding  gladiatorial  shows,  ii 
36.  Denounced  by  the  Ascetics. 
139.  His  law  respecting  .Sunday, 
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rheological  utlblariauiaw,  theoriee 
of,  i.  14-17 

Theology,  sphere  of  inductive  rea¬ 
soning  in,  367 

Theon,  St.,  legend  of,  and  the  wild 
beasts,  ii.  168 

Theurgy  rejected  by  Plotinus,  i.  330. 
All  moral  discipline  resolved  into, 
by  lamblichns,  330 
Thrace,  celibacy  of  societies  of  men 
in,  i.  106 

Thrasea,  mildness  of  his  Stoicism,  i. 
245 

Thrasea  and  Aria,  history  of,  ii.  311 
Thriftiness  created  by  the  industrial 
spirit,  i.  140 

Tiberius  the  Emperor,  his  images 
invested  with  a  sacred  character, 
260.  His  superstitions,  867, 
and  note 

Timagenes,  exiled  from  the  palace 
by  Tiberius,  i.  448,  note 
Titus,  the  Emperor,  his  tranquil 
end,  i.  207.  Instance  of  his 
amiability,  287 

Tooth-powder,  Apuleius’  defence  of, 
ii.  148 

Torments,  future,  the  doctrine  of, 
made  by  the  monks  a  means  of 
extorting  money,  ii.  216.  Monas¬ 
tic  legends  of,  220 
Tragedy,  effects  of  the  gladiatorial 
shows  upon,  among  the  Homans,  i. 
277 

Trajan,  the  Emperor,  his  gladiatorial 
shows,  i.  287.  Letter  of  Pliny  to, 
respecting  the  Christians,  437. 
Trajan’s  answer,  437.  His  benevo¬ 
lence  to  children,  ii.  77-  Legend 
of  St.  Gregory  end  the  Emperor, 
223 

Transmigration  of  souls,  doctrine  of, 
of  the  ancients,  ii.  166 
Travelling,  increased  facilities  for, 
of  the  Homans,  i.  234 
Trinitarian  monks,  their  works  of 
mercy,  ii.  73 
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Troubadoiurs,  one  of  their  services  to 
mankind,  ii.  232 

‘  Truce  of  God,’  importance  of  the, 
ii.  254 

Truth,  possibility  of  adding  to  the 
happiness  of  men  by  diffusing 
abroad,  or  sustaining,  pleasing 
falsehoods,  i.  52.  Saying  of  Pytha¬ 
goras,  53.  Growth  of,  with  civili¬ 
sation,  137.  Industrial,  political, 
and  philosophical,  137-140.  Hela- 
tion  of  monachism  to  the  abstract 
love  of  truth,  ii.  189.  Causes  of 
the  mediaeval  decline  of  the  love 
of  truth,  212 

Tucker,  his  adoption  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  i.  25, 
note 

Turks,  their  kindness  to  animals,  i. 
289 

Types,  moral,  i.  166.  All  charac¬ 
ters  cannot  be  moulded  in  one 
type,  168 


ULPIAN  on  suicide,  i.  218,  note 
Unselfishness  of  the  Stoics,  i. 
177  _ 

Usury,  diversities  of  moral  judg¬ 
ment  respecting,  i.  92 
Utilitarian  school.  Se*  Morals ; 
Virtue;  Vice 

Utility,  rival  claims  >)f,  and  intuition 
to  be  regarded  as  the  supremo 
regulators  of  moral  distinctions,  L 
1,  2.  Various  names  by  which 
the  theory  of  utility  is  known,  S. 
Views  of  the  moi^ists  of  the 
school  of,  3,  et  seq. 

V'.VLEHIAN,  his  persecutions  of 
the  Christians,  i.  454 
Valerius  Maximus,  his  mode  of  moral 
teaching,  i.  174 

Vandals,  their  conquest  of  Africa,  ii. 
150 

Varro,  his  conception  of  the  Deity, 
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..  1A3.  On  popular  religioua  l>«- 
lief*.  167 

Venui,  effect  of  the  Greek  -worship 
of,  on  the  condition  of  women,  ii. 
291,  note 

Veepasian,  his  dying  jest,  i.  259. 
Kffi'ct  of  his  frugality  on  the 
habits  of  the  liomans,  292. 
Miracle  attributed  to  him,  347. 
llis  treatment  of  philosophers, 
448,  note 

Vico,  Mandevillo’s  tlicory  of  the 
origin  of,  i.  7.  And  that  ‘  private 
rices  were  public  benefits,’  7. 
Vie-ws  of  the  Utilitarians  as  to, 
12.  The  degrees  of  virtue  and 
vice  do  not  correspond  to  the 
degrees  of  utility,  or  the  reverse, 
40.^2.  The  suffering  caused  bjy 
vice  not  proportioned  to  its  crimi¬ 
nality,  67-59.  Plato’s  ethical 
theory  of  virtue  and  vice,  179. 
Grote’s  summary  of  this  theory, 
179,  note.  Conception  of  the 
ancients  of  sin,  196.  Moral  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  Christian  sense  of 
sin,  ii.  3,  4 

Virgil,  his  conception  of  the  Deity, 
i.  163.  His  epicurean  sentiment, 
193,  note.  On  suicide,  213.  His 
interest  in  animal  life,  ii.  165 

Virginity,  how  regarded  by  the 
Greelu,  i.  105.  .Sschylus’ prayer 
to  Athene,  106.  Boos  and  fire 
emblems  of  virginity,  108,  note. 
Reason  why  the  ancient  Jews  at¬ 
tached  a  certain  stigma  to  vir¬ 
ginity,  109.  Views  of  Kssuncs, 
109 

Virgins,  Vestal,  sanctity  and  gifts 
attribufeil  to  the,  i.  100,  107,  and 
note.  Executions  of,  407,  and  | 
note.  Reasons  for  burjnng  them  ; 
alive,  ii.  41.  How  regarded  by  i 
the  Romans,  297  I 

Virtue,  Hume’s  theory  of  the  crito-  I 
rion,  o.seential  element,  and  object  I 
of,  i.  4  Motive  to  virtue 
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cording  to  the  doctrine  which 
bases  morals  upon  experience,  6. 
Mandeville’s  the  lowest  and 
most  repulsive  form  of  this 
theory,  6,  7.  Views  of  the  essence 
and  origin  of  virtue  adopted  by 
the  school  of  Utilitarians,  7-9 
Views  of  the  Utilitarians  of,  12, 
Association  of  ideas  in  which 
virtue  becomes  the  supreme  object 
of  our  affections,  27.  Impossi¬ 
bility  of  virtue  bringing  pleasure  if 
practised  only  with  thatend,  35, 36. 
The  utility  of  virtue  not  denied 
by  intuitive  moralists,  39.  The 
degrees  of  virtue  and  vice  do  not 
correspond  to  the  degrees  of 
utility,  or  the  reverse,  63.  The 
rewards  and  punishments  of  con 
science,  69,  60.  The  self-compla¬ 
cency  of  virtuous  men,  64,  66,  and 
note.  The  motive  to  virtue,  ac- 
coniing  to  Shaftesbury  and  Henry 
More,  76.  Analogies  of  beauty 
and  virtue,  77.  'Their  difference, 

78.  Diversities  existing  in  our 
judgments  of  virtue  and  beauty, 

79,  80.  Virtues  to  which  we  can 
and  cannot  apply  tlie  term  beauti¬ 
ful,  82.  The  standard,  though 
not  the  essence,  of  virtue,  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  condition  of  society, 
109.  Summary  of  the  relations 
of  virtue  to  public  and  private 
interest,  117-  Emphasis  with 
which  the  utility  of  virtue  was 
dwelt  upon  by  Aristotle,  124. 
Growth  of  the  gentler  virtues, 
132.  Forms  of  the  virtue  of 
truth,  industrial,  political,  and 
philosopliical,  137.  Each  stage 
of  civilisation  is  specially  ap¬ 
propriate  to  some  virtue,  147. 
National  -virtues,  161.  Virtue.s, 
naturally  grouped  together  accord¬ 
ing  to  principles  of  affinity  or  con- 
gruity,  163.  Distinctive  beauty 
of  a  moral  typo,  154.  Rndimen- 
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tary  virtne*  differing  in  different 
ages,  nations,  and  classes,  164, 
155.  Four  distinct  motives 
leading  men  to  virtue,  178-180. 
Plato’s  fundamental  proposition 
that  vice  is  to  virtue  what  disease 
is  to  health,  179.  Stoicism  the 
best  example  of  the  perfect  sever¬ 
ance  of  virtne  and  self-interest, 
181.  Teachings  of  the  Stoics 
that  virtne  should  conceal  itself 
from  the  world,  186.  And  that 
the  obligation  should  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  attraction  of 
virtne,  186.  The  eminent  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  pagan  goodness, 
190.  All  virtues  are  the  same, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  192. 
Horace’s  description  of  a  just 
man,  197.  Interested  and  dis¬ 
interested  motives  of  Christianity 
to  virtue,  ii.  .3.  Decline  of  the 
civic  virtues  caused  by  asceticism, 
139.  Influence  of  this  change  on 
moral  philosophy,  146.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  civic  virtues  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  historians,  147. 
Intellectual  virtues,  188.  Eola¬ 
tion  of  monachlsm  to  these  vir¬ 
tues,  189,  et  seg. 

Fitalius,  St,  legend  of  and  the 
courtesan,  ii.  320 

l^ivisection,  ii.  176.  Approved  by 
Bacon,  176,  nofr 

l^olcanoes,  how  regarded  by  the 
early  monks,  ii.  221 

V^ultures,  why  made  an  emblem  of 
nature  by  the  Egj^itians,  i.  108. 
note 


WAR.  its  moral  grandeur,  i.  96. 
The  school  of  the  heroic  vir¬ 
tues,  173.  Difference  between 
foreign  and  civil  wars,  232.  An¬ 
tipathy  of  the  early  Christians  to 
a  military  life,  ii.  248.  Belief  in 
battle  being  the  special  sphere  of 
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Providential  interposition,  249. 
Effects  of  the  military  triumphi 
of  the  Mohammedans,  251.  In¬ 
fluences  of  Christianity  upon  war 
considered,  254.  Improved  con¬ 
dition  of  captives  taken  in  war, 
256 

Warburton,  on  morals,  i.  15.  note, 
17,  note 

Waterland,  on  the  motives  to  virtue 
and  cause  of  our  love  of  God, 
quoted,  i.  9,  note,  15,  note 

Wealth,  origin  of  the  desire  to  pos- 
se.s8,  i.  23.  Associations  leading 
to  the  desire  for,  for  its  own  sake, 
26 

Western  Empire,  general  sketch  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the,  ii.  1 4 

Widows,  care  of  the  early  Church 
for,  ii.  366 

Will,  freedom  of  the  hum.an,  sus¬ 
tained  and  deepened  by  the  asce¬ 
tic  life,  ii.  123 

Wine,  forbidden  to  women,  i.  93, 
94,  note 

Witchcraft,  belief  in  the  reality  of, 
i.  363.  Suicide  common  among 
witches,  ii.  54 

Wollaston,  his  analysis  of  moral 
judgments,  i,  76 

Women,  law  of  the  Romans  forbid¬ 
ding  women  to  taste  wine.  i.  93, 
94,  note.  Standards  of  female 
morality  of  the  Jew.s,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  103,  104.  Virtues  and 
vices  growing  out  of  the  relations 
of  the  sexes,  143.  Fem.ale  virtue, 
143.  Effects  of  climate  on  this 
virtue,  144.  Of  large  towns.  146. 
And  of  early  marriages,  145. 
Re.ason  for  Plato’s  advocacy  of 
community  of  wives,  200.  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  high  sense  of  female  excel¬ 
lence,  244  Female  gladiators  at 
Rome.  281,  and  note.  Relations  of 
female  devotees  with  the  anchor¬ 
ites,  ii.  120,  12.3,  160.  Their  condi¬ 
tion  in  savage  life,  276.  Cessa 
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aoo  of  the  sale  of  wives.  276. 
Rise  of  the  dowry,  277.  Estah- 
lishment  of  monogamy,  278. 
Doctrine  of  the  Fathers  as  to 
concupiscence.  281.  Nature  of 
the  problem  of  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  282.  Prostitution.  282- 
284.  Recognition  in  Greece  of 
two  distinct  orders  of  woman¬ 
hood — the  wife  and  the  hetsera, 
287.  Condition  of  Roman  women, 
297,  et  $eq.  Legal  emancipation 
of  women  in  Rome,  304.  Un¬ 
bounded  liberty  of  divorce,  306. 
Amount  of  female  virtue  in  Im- 
I^rial  Rome,  308-312.  Legisla¬ 
tive  measures  to  repress  sensu- 
ality,  312.  To  enforce  the  reci¬ 
procity  of  obligation  in  marri.-tge, 
312.  .4nd  to  censure  prostitu¬ 
tion,  315.  Influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  on  the  position  of  women, 
316,  et  seq.  Marriages,  320. 
Second  marriages,  324.  Low 
opinion  of  women,  produced  by 
asceticism,  338.  The  canon  law 
unfavourable  to  their  proprietary 
righto,  338,  339.  Barbarian 

heroines  and  laws,  341-344. 
Doctrine  of  equality  of  obligation 
in  marriage,  346.  The  duty  of 
man  towards  woman,  847.  Con¬ 
demnation  of  transitory  connec¬ 
tions,  360.  Roman  concubines, 
351.  The  sinfulness  of  divorce 
maintained  by  the  Church,  350- 
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353.  Abolition  of  eompulsory 
marrij^es,  353.  Condemnation 
of  mixed  marriages,  353,  354. 
Education  of  women,  356.  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  to  the  female 
virtues,  358.  Comparison  of  male 
and  female  characteristics,  358. 
The  Pagan  and  Christian  ideal 
of  woman  contrasted,  361-363. 
Conspicuous  part  of  woman  in 
the  ^ly  Church,  363-365.  Care 
of  widows,  367.  Worship  of  the 
Virgin.  368,  369.  Effect  of  the 
suppression  of  the  conventmil 
system  on  women,  369.  Revolu¬ 
tion  going  on  in  the  employments 
of  women,  373 


XEN OCRATES,  his  tenderness, 
ii.  163 

Xenophanes,  his  scepticism,  i.  162 
Xenophon,  his  picture  of  Greek 
married  life,  ii.  288 


Z.4DOIV,  the  founder  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  i.  183,  note 

Zeno,  vast  place  occupied  by  his 
system  in  the  moral  history  of 
man,  i.  171.  His  suicide,  212. 
His  inculcation  of  the  practice  of 
self-examination,  248 
Zeus,  universal  providence  attri¬ 
buted  by  the  Greeks  to,  i.  161 
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